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PART  I.— HISTORICAL 


CHAPTER  I. 

OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT — THE  QUEEN. 

State  of  Parties — Meeting  of  Parliament — Debates  on  the  Address — Lord  A. 
Hamilton*s  Motion  relative  to  the  Queen — Queen's  Annuity  Bill — Breach  of 
Privilege — The  Marquis  o/*  Tavistock’s  Motion — Mr  Smith's  Motion  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Liturgy — Annuity  Bill  Papers  in  the  House  of  Lords — Queen 
accepts  the  Annuity, 


1 HK  present  year  opened,  as  the  last 
had  closed,  amid  the  violent  agitation 
excited  by  the  prosecution  and  issue 
of  proceedings  against  an  illustrious 
member  of  the  Royal  House.  The 
national  ferment,  instead  of  abating, 
might  be  said  to  have  augmented ; 
yet  its  symptoms  had  undergone  a 
pretty  decisive  change.  At  the  first 
openmg,  and  during  the  continuance, 
of  these  unfortunate  proceedings,  the 
Queen,  as  a  personal  object,  absorbed 
all  the  feelings  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
nation.  The  regular  train  and  objects 
of  political  pursuit,  both  among  whigs 
and  reformers,  were  all  forgotten,  and 
merged  in  her  single  cause.  This  in¬ 
tense  personal  interest,  in  itself  some¬ 
what  foreign  to  the  habitual  feelings 
of  the  age  and  nation,  had  now  very 
sensibly  abated.  The  leaders  of  fac¬ 
tion  resumed  their  usual  train  of  ob¬ 
jects,  and  sought  only  to  avail  them¬ 


selves  of  the  unpopularity  contracted 
by  those  in  power,  to  forward  against 
them  their  own  favourite  designs. 
Throughout  the  whole  country,  meet¬ 
ings  were  called,  of  the  same  persons 
who  had  formerly  covered  reams  of 
paper  with  signatures  of  addresses  to 
the  Queen.  They  were  now  invited 
to  follow  up  that  measure,  by  peti¬ 
tions  for  restoring  her  to  all  her  rights 
and  dignities ;  but  more  especially  to 
pass  votes  of  censure  on  ministers, 
with  earnest  petitions  for  their  imme¬ 
diate  dismissal.  The  impulse  still  con¬ 
tinued  so  far  as  to  make  these  meet¬ 
ings  be  attended  by  the  majority  of 
the  people,  and  to  give  to  that  party, 
in  all  open  and  promiscuous  assem¬ 
blies,  a  great  numerical  superiority. 
They  could  no  longer,  however,  carry 
their  measures  with  the  same  sweep- 
'  ing  and  unresisted  success,  as  when 
the  Queen’s  cause  first  appeared  to 
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carry  before  it  all  the  vows  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  nation.  The  friends  of 
government,  and  the  aristocracy  in 
general,  wlio  had  looked  on  with  dis¬ 
dainful  inditfevcnce,  or  had  consider¬ 
ed  it  vain  to  attempt  to  stem  so  im¬ 
petuous  a  tide,  now  took  the  alarm. 
The  (Queen’s  party,  emboldened  by 
the  current  of  popular  favour,  had 
not  merely  given  vent  to  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  abuse  of  all  in  power,  without 
excepting  those  whom  the  constitu¬ 
tion  shielded  most  entirely  from  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility.  They  had  more¬ 
over  taken  the  opportunity  of  intro¬ 
ducing  all  the  most  violent  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  topics,  which  derived  new 
importance  from  the  unqualified  as¬ 
sent  with  w’hich  they  were  echoed  by 
the  misjudging  object  of  this  adula¬ 
tion.  This  class,  therefore,  now  met 
in  all  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
paring  loyal  addresses,  and  stamping 
with  their  reprobation,  the  doctrines 
of  an  opposite  description,  which  had 
become  so  general.  Every  city,  every 
town,  and  almost  every  village  in  the 
empire,  was  agitated  by  these  eddy¬ 
ing  tides  of  political  conflict.  The 
mc’-'ers  of  the  loyal  addresses  endea¬ 
voured  to  disarm  opposition,  by  avoid¬ 
ing  all  allusion  to  the  Queen,  and  even 
all  introduction  of  the  names  of  the 
ministers.  They  proposed  addresses, 
containing  merely  general  expressions 
of  loyalty,  of  attachment  to  our  glo¬ 
rious  constitution,  and  abhorrence  of 
the  attempts  so  industriously  made  to 
propagate  the  principles  of  sedition 
and  irreligion.  In  proof  of  their  as¬ 
sertions,  they  referred  particularly  to 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press — to  the 
abuse  heaped  on  the  most  respectable 
characters — and  to  the  blasphemous 
publications  so  zealously  circulated 
among  the  lower  orders.  If  any  of 
the  more  zealous  speakers  could  not 
be  restrained  from  thrusting  into  their 
harangues  an  expression  of  their  con¬ 
viction  of  the  Queen’s  guilt,  this  was 


not  at  least  allowed  to  find  a  place  m 
the  address  or  resolutions.  On  these 
occasions,  the  whigs  declared,  that 
they  were  in  no  degree  conscious  of 
yielding  in  loyalty  to  the  movers  of 
the  resolutions ;  but  they  were  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  reason  there 
could  be  at  the  present  moment  for 
comingforth  with  so  ostentatious  adis- 
play  of  these  sentiments.  They  were 
not  aware  of  any  general  prevalence, 
either  of  disafiection  or  irreligion. 
They  considered  the  allegation  as  a 
libel  against  the  people  of  England. 
Considering  all  circumstances,  they 
could  no  longer  doubt,  that  however 
studiously  the  name  of  ministers  was 
kept  back,  the  real  object  was  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  shelter  them  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  odium  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  to  defeat  the  universal  cry  of  the 
nation  for  their  removal.  They  must, 
therefore,  object  to  the  address  or  re¬ 
solution,  unless  there  were  appended 
to  it  an  expression  of  entire  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen’s  innocence,  a  so¬ 
licitation  for  her  full  restoration  to 
rank  and  dignity,  and,  above  all,  a 
prayer  for  the  immediate  dismissal  of 
those  ministers, who,  by  their  defiance 
of  public  opinion,  had  shewn  them¬ 
selves  unworthy  of  their  situations. 
The  results  continued  to  be  such  as 
were  observed  in  the  assemblies  at 
the  close  of  the  former  year.  In  all 
privileged  and  aristocratic  corpora¬ 
tions — in  almost  all  the  Scotch,  and 
in  many  of  the  English  counties,  the 
motions,  though  vehemently  oppo¬ 
sed,  were  carried  by  large  majorities. 
But  wherever  general  meetings  of  in¬ 
habitants  were  called,  the  movers 
were  dismayed  by  the  entrance  of  an 
unbidden  and  unwished  for  crowd, 
against  whom,  if  they  attempted  to 
make  head,  they  were  quickly  ouU 
voted.  In  general,  therefore,  a  seces¬ 
sion  took  place,  and,  in  most  places 
two  several  petitions  lay  for  signa¬ 
ture  in  the  same  town  ;  in  the  issue 
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of  which  the  loyalists  boasted  that 
their  deficiency  of  number  was  com¬ 
pensated  by  superior  respectability  of 
character  and  property.  In  several 
of  the  English  counties^  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  carried. 

The  most  tumultuary  proceeding 
took  place  in  Ireland,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  county  of  Dublin.  The  ad¬ 
dress  being  proposed,  a  member  on 
the  other  side  began  to  oppose  it; 
when  the  Sheriff,  insisting  that  inde¬ 
corous  language  had  been  used,  call¬ 
ed  to  order,  and  closed  the  debate. 
Then,  taking  the  vote,  he  declared  it, 
upon  the  mere  show  of  hands,  to  be 
carried  on  the  side  of  government. 
On  which  side  the  majority  really  lay, 
became  a  matter  of  vehement  contro¬ 
versy,  each  party  declaring  that  they 
were  a  hundred  to  one  of  the  other. 
The  Sheriff'  then  abruptly  dissolved 
the  meeting ;  but  the  whigs,  indig¬ 
nant  at  this  certainly  very  irregular 
course,  mustered,  and  calling  Lord 
Cloncurry  to  the  chair,  began  forth¬ 
with  to  frame  a  counter  address.  The 
Sheriff,  however,  conceiving  that  such 
conduct,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
meeting,  was  an  illegal  invasion  of 
the  court-room,  and  having  in  vain 
summoned  the  members  to  depart, 
introduced  a  body  of  troops,  who  ef¬ 
fected  a  forcible  clearance.  The  ex¬ 
pelled  body  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
inn,  where  they  passed  their  counter 
address.  Another  meeting  was  after¬ 
wards  held,  in  which  Mr  Hamilton 
Rowan  being  called  to  the  chair,  re¬ 
solutions  were  entered  into,  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  strongest  indignation  at 
the  conduct  of  the  Sheriff,  and  where 
deliberation  was  held  as  to  the  mode 
of  appealing  to  the  legislature  for  re¬ 
dress. 

All  this  conflict  of  parties  had  one 
object  in  view,  that  of  acting  upon 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  which  was 
now  approaching.  The  whigs  were 
prepared  for  a  most  active  campaign. 


They  had  to  propose  a  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions  in  favour  of  the  Queen,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  sensible  abate¬ 
ment  of  enthusiasm  in  her  favour, 
might  still  be  considered  as  popular; 
and  which,  if  carried,  would  soon  be 
followed  up  by  others,  more  directly 
tending  to  effect  the  grand  objects  of 
their  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
friends  of  government  predicted,  that 
in  this  parliamentary  warfare,  the 
whigs  would  not  only  have  to  en¬ 
counter  the  influence  by  which  ad¬ 
ministration  was  usually  supported ; 
but  that  though  the  termination  of 
the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  had 
been  accepted  by  the  multitude  as  a 
full  acquittal,  different  feelings  had 
been  cherished  by  the  higher  classes. 
These  had  been  equally  manifested  by 
the  adherents  of  both  political  creeds. 
Even  the  most  zealous  of  whig  mem¬ 
bers  continued  to  decline  family  in¬ 
troductions  ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Queen’s  partizans  had  been  unable  to 
collect  a  female  court,  which  bore 
even  the  appearance  of  respectability. 
It  was  alleged,  moreover,  that  by 
this  new  alliance,  formed  with  a  party 
that  had  proceeded  to  such  extremes, 
the  whigs  would  lose  more  on  one  side 
than  they  gained  on  the  other ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  terror  struck  into  all 
that  numerous  parliamentary  body, 
which  was  attached  to  established  or¬ 
der,  and  fearful  of  revolution. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  assembled  on  the  22d 
January.  Ministers  had  prepared  a 
speech,  in  which  every  thing  that 
could  irritate  the  present  state  of  the 
public  feeling,  was  carefully  omitted. 
It  was  as  follows 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

**  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  ac¬ 
quainting  you,  that  I  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  foreign  powers  the  strong¬ 
est  assurances  of  their  friendly  dispo¬ 
sition  towards  this  country. 
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“  It  will  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  me,  if  the  occurrences  which  have 
lately  taken  place  in  Italy,  should 
eventually  lead  to  any  interruption  of 
tranquillity  in  that  quarter;  but  it 
will,  in  such  case,  be  my  great  object 
to  secure  to  my  people  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  peace. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  Commons, 

“  The  measures  by  which,  in  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  you  made 
provision  for  the  expenses  of  my  ci¬ 
vil  government,  and  for  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown,  demand 
my  warmest  acknowledgments. 

**  I  have  directed  that  the  estimates 
for  the  current  year  shall  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  you  ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
me  to  have  been  enabled  to  make 
some  reduction  in  our  military  esta¬ 
blishments. 

“  You  will  observe  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  public  revenue,  that 
notwithstanding  the  receipts  in  Ire¬ 
land  have  proved  materially  deficient, 
in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  which  have  affected  the 
commercial  credit  of  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom,  and  although  our 
foreign  trade,  during  the  early  part 
of  this  time,  was  in  a  state  of  depres¬ 
sion,  the  total  revenue  has,  neverthe¬ 
less,  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding 
year. 

A  considerable  part  of  this-  in¬ 
crease  must  be  ascribed  to  the  new 
taxes ;  but  in  some  of  those  branches 
which  are  the  surest  indications  of  in¬ 
ternal  wealth,  the  augmentation  has 
fully  realized  any  expectation  which 
could  have  been  reasonably  formed 
of  it. 

“  The  separate  provision  which  was 
made  for  the  Queen,  as  Princess  of 
Wales,  in  the  year  1814,  terminated 
with  the  demise  of  his  late  Majesty. 

I  have,  in  the  mean  time,  direct¬ 
ed  advances,  as  authorized  by  law ;  and 


it  will,  under  present  circumstances, 
be  for  you  to  consider  what  new  ar¬ 
rangements  should  be  made  on  this 
subject. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  acquaint  you,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  half  year,  in  several  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  our 
commerce  and  manufactures ;  and 
that,  in  many  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  the  distresses  which  prevail¬ 
ed  at  the  commencent  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament  have  greatly  abated. 

“  It  will  be  my  most  anxious  de¬ 
sire  to  concur  in  every  measure  which 
may  be  considered  as  calculated  to 
advance  our  internal  prosperity. 

**  I  well  know,  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  agitation  produced  by  tempo¬ 
rary  circumstances,  and  amidst  the 
distress  which  still  presses  upon  a 
large  portion  of  my  subjects,  the 
hrmest  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
that  affectionate  and  loyal  attachment 
to  my  person  and  government,  of 
which  I  have  recently  received  so 
many  testimonials  from  all  parts  of 
my  kingdom  ;  and  which,  whilst  it 
is  most  grateful  to  the  strongest  feel¬ 
ings  of  my  heart,  I  shall  ever  consi¬ 
der  as  the  best  and  surest  safeguard 
of  my  Throne. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  import¬ 
ant  duties  imposed  upon  you,  you 
will,  I  am  confident,  be  sensible  of  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  promoting 
and  maintaining,  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power,  a  due  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  of  instilling  into  all  classes 
of  my  subjects,  a  respect  for  lawful 
authority,  and  for  those  established 
institutions  under  which  the  country 
has  been  enabled  to  overcome  so  ma¬ 
ny  difficulties,  and  to  which,  under 
Providence,  may  be  ascribed  our  hap¬ 
piness  and  renown,  as  a  nation." 
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On  the  following  day,  the  debate, 
as  usual,  took  place  on  the  address. 

It  was  moved  in  the  Lords  by  the 
Earl  of  Belmore,  and  seconded  by 
Lord  Prudhoe ;  while,  in  the  Com., 
mons,  the  mover  was  Mr  G.  Bankes, 
and  the  seconder  Mr  James  Browne, 
(member  for  Mayo).  These  gentle, 
men,  as  usual,  went  over  the  various 
topics  referred  to  in  the  speech.  They 
congratulated  the  House  on  the  tes> 
timonies  of  loyalty,  and  of  regard  for 
religion  and  the  laws,  which  had  flow, 
ed  in  from  every  part  of  the  king, 
dom— upon  the  assurances  of  amity 
received  from  foreign  powers,  on 
whose  proceedings  it  might  at  the 
same  time  be  necessary  to  look  with 
a  watchful  eye — upon  the  degree  of 
improvement  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  country— and  upon  the  reduction 

{>roposed  %  his  Majesty,  in  the  ml* 
itary  establishment.  Ireland  was 
mentioned  as  the  only  part  of  the 
empire  still  labouring  under  distress, 
which,  however,  its  inhabitants  had 
borne  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  and 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  soon  be 
relieved. 

Mr  G.  Bankes,  in  his  animated 
speech,  made  pretty  close  application 
to  events  which  had  caused  so  much 
recent  agitation.  In  a  nation,  in 
which  all  are  free,  folly  must  have 
her  freedom,  and  mischief  will  mark 
her  for  its  tool :  folly  will  discharge 
her  debts  of  gratitude  by  denying 
their  amount,  by  forgetting  the  dan> 
ger  from  which  she  has  been  deliver¬ 
ed,  though  ever  when  in  peril  herself 
the  loudest  to  complain,  and  the  fore¬ 
most  to  despur.  He  afterwards  add¬ 
ed,  it  is  no  new  thing  for  slander  to 
arraign  all  that  is  high  and  holy ;  but 
the  tongue  of  slander,  however  ve¬ 
nomous,  can  inflict  no  wound— can 
efiect  no  puncture  in  the  character 
that  is  sound  and  whole— it  is  the  pen 
of  the  libeller,  against  w'hich  inno¬ 


cence  is  no  shield;  and  at  a  time 
when  the  evil  eye  of  discontent  not 
only  envies  its  neighbour’s  goods,  but 
covets  its  neighbour’s  character,  we 
have,  sir,  to  dread  and  to  repel  one 
general  levelling  system,  both  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  of  gOM^  name.  The  barrier 
of  the  Constitution  will  not  fall  down 
at  the  first  giddy  shout  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  ;  the  high  tribunals,  which  are 
its  bulwarks,  will  yet  stand,  though 
treason  deny  their  authority,  and  con¬ 
scious  guilt  their  justice ;  blasphemy 
may  rail  at  the  holy  place,  and  hypo¬ 
crisy  defile  it  with  her  pageants,  long, 
long  before  the  dome  will  totter ;  but 
the  ruin  must  come  at  last,  if  the  re¬ 
medy  be  not  fitly  interposed.  When 
the  league  of  what  is  base  and  false, 
rofligate  and  malicious,  shall  unite 
onour  and  integrity  to  oppose  it, 
the  evil  then  works  its  own  cure,  and 
the  remedy  is  near  at  hand ;  we  know 
its  efficacy,  we  have  proved  it  scarce 
a  twelvemonth  since.  In  the  shows 
and  processions  of  the  year  which  has 
just  expired,  who  but  must  have  call¬ 
ed  to  mind  the  like  exhibitions  of  the 
twelvemonth  which  preceded  it?  The 
music,  the  march,  and  die  banner, 
the  meeting,  the  resolution,  and  ad¬ 
dress  ;  those  first  were  the  very  proto¬ 
types  of  these  last  arrays :  the  same 
in  their  real  origin,  and  in  their  real 
object,  diflering  only  in  their  method 
of  pursuing  it ;  the  first  pursued  its 
object  by  denouncing  the  aristocracy ; 
the  second  by  denouncing  the  crown : 
the  aristocracy  was  then  true  to  iteelf ; 
the  representatives  of  the  people  were 
then  faithful,  and  if  the  highest  duties 
of  fidelity  be  now  as  well  fulfilled,  the 
country  is  yet  safe.  If  we  turn  our 
eyes  from  the  cares  of  domestic  soli¬ 
citude  and  look  abroad,  the  whole 
world  is  to  us  a  scene  of  calm,  of 
tranquillity;  our  flag  flies  on  every 
sea— our  busy  industry  plies  in  ei’ery 
port — our  merchants  are  the  rulers 
of  kingdoms — our  character  every 
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where  high,  and  our  credit  every¬ 
where  firm.” 

Mr  Browne,  as  an  Irish  member, 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  state  of  that 
kingdom.  Thiswas  a  subject  in  which 
he  felt  so  deep  an  interest,  that  even 
if  he  should  be  supposed  to  have  de¬ 
parted  a  little  from  the  course  usual 
upon  such  occasions,  he  hoped  he 
should  be  forgiven.  For  his  part,  he 
could  not  consider  it  irrelevant,  until 
he  should  believe  that  there  existed  a 
separate  interest  between  the  two 
countries  composing  this  empire— 
until  he  should  believe  that  their  des¬ 
tinies  were  not  interwoven,  and  that 
they  must  not  stand  and  fall  together. 
By  some  of  those  infatuations  which 
sometimes  afflicted  wisdom  itself,  Ire¬ 
land,  hitherto,  unfortunately,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  cold  debates  and  short  con¬ 
sultations — what  had  been  her  de¬ 
portment  during  those  agitations  ? 
Not  the  meanest  of  her  populace — 
not  the  most  furious  demagogue,  had 
strained  his  voice  to  applaud  depra¬ 
vity — none  had  attempted  to  exalt 
affronted  debauchery  into  suffering, 
dignified  virtue ;  and,  above  all,  none 
had  presumed  to  outrage  society  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  doctrine — 
new  even  to  the  professors  of  profli¬ 
gacy  in  this  country — that  which 
granted  to  female  manners  the  same 
licence  which  society  endures  in  men, 
the  very  distinction  between  which  it 
was  that  stood  between  society  and 
national  prostration. 

In  reply  to  these  speakers,  it  was 
observed  by  the  Opposition  members, 
that  the  royal  speech  was  of  so  cau¬ 
tious  and  negative  a  character,  that 
they  found  little  room  to  object  to 
what  it  actually  said,  or  to  propose 
any  counter  address.  Its  sins  were 
those  of  omission.  They  found  in  it 
none  of  those  topics  on  which  a  Bri¬ 
tish  ministry,  at  such  a  crisis,  might 
liave  been  expected  to  dilate.  While 


admiring  and  sharing  those  senti¬ 
ments  of  loyalty  which  the  country 
in  general  had  so  strongly  expressed, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  remark,  that 
these  had  in  no  degree  been  coupled 
with  any  approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers.  Lord  Grey,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  would  venture  to  assert,  that 
public  opinion  was  most  unfavourable 
to  them ;  and  he  might  have  thence 
expected  that  some  intention  would 
be  expressed  of  changing  that  fatal 
policy  so  long  pursued  Mr  Tierney 
saw  indeed,  in  the  speech,  that  loym 
addresses  were  declared  by  the  King 
to  be  most  grateful  to  the  strongest 
feelings  of  his  heart.  If  heartfelt  sa¬ 
tisfaction  had  resulted  from  them,  he 
firmly  believed  it  belonged  altogether 
to  the  King ;  for  the  addressers  had 
taken  especial  care  that  no  attempt 
should  in  any  manner  be  made  through 
these  addresses  to  give  satisfaction  to 
any  other  person  but  the  King  him¬ 
self  ;  there  was  not  a  word  of  satis¬ 
faction  for  his  ministers,  (a  laugh) — 
quite  the  reverse ;  for  the  only  chance 
of  carrying  them  was  to  say  nothing 
of  the  acts  of  ministers;  there  was 
only  one  man  in  the  kingdom  for 
whom  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  was 
intended,  and  he  was  glad  that  that 
man  was  his  Majesty.  He  should  be 
glad  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  opposite 
could  point  out  to  him  one  word  in 
any  of  the  addresses  which  could  be 
construed  into  an  approval  of  any  of 
the  measures  of  administration  ;  no, 
not  one  word  ;  and  he  made  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  present  set  of  gentlemen, 
who  were  so  good  as  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  care  of  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  There  was  candour  at 
least  in  ministers  not  asking  any  of 
their  friends  to  put  in  a  single  word 
of  approbation  of  their  measures. 

Next,  as  to  the  improvement  in  na¬ 
tional  industry,  it  had  taken  place 
only  in  a  few  departments,  even  of 
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manufacture,  while  the  vital  branch 
of  agriculture  continued  still  in  the 
most  deplorable  state. 

Mr  Curwen  would  ask,  could  the 
noble  lord  be  really  ignorant  that 
the  agricultural  interests  were  in  so 
wretched  a  condition,  that  even  no 
abatement  would,  after  some  time, 
induce  the  cultivators  of  the  land  to 
go  on  with  their  labours  ?  Knowing, 
as  he  did,  their  privations,  their  dis¬ 
appointments,  their  sufferings,  he 
could  not  but  call  on  every  mind  to 
admire  their  exemplary  patience. — 
There  were  men,  however,  who  arro¬ 
gated  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of 
all  the  loyalty  in  the  country;  but 
the  conduct  of  a  community  which 
had  borne  unexampled  hardships  with 
an  unparalleled  spirit  of  endurance, 
proved  that  loyalty  was  not  an  exclu¬ 
sive  possession — that  it  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  this  or  to  that  set  of  men, 
but  was  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
country.  This  being  the  case,  he  was 
sorry  to  find  that  the  Crown  on  the 
present  occasion  had  not  expressed 
one  solitary  feeling  of  regret  for  the 
&llen  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and 
the  rum  of  the  spirited  and  hardy 
race,  whose  labours  had  previously 
placed  it  in  so  flourishing  a  condition. 

The  Opposition  members  also 
strongly  expressed  their  sentiments 
on  the  movements  making  on  the 
continent,  and  the  part  to  be  taken 
by  England. 

Lord  Grey  observed,  that,  by  a 
question  put  by  him  to  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  it  turned  out  that  we  had  no 
accredited  minister  at  Naples,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  he  then  regarded  as 
ominous  to  our  peace,  since  we  were 
nevertheless  on  terms  with  that  Holy 
Alliance  which  assumed  the  right  of 
adjusting  the  differences  of  independ¬ 
ent  states.  He  hoped  we  had  obser¬ 
ved  a  strict  neutrality  on  this  subject, 
though  he  could  not  help  stating, 
that  when  the  powers  now  assembled 


at  Laybach  had  summoned  the  King 
of  Naples  to  answer  to  a  self-consti¬ 
tuted  tribunal,  for  having  thought 
proper  to  give  liberty  to  his  subjects, 
ne  was  filled  with  surprise  and  indig¬ 
nation.  If,  therefore,  we  were  not 
passive  spectators  of  these  scenes,  we 
might  have  resisted  the  rivetting  of 
those  chains  of  misgovernment  which 
menaced  the  happiness  of  other  states, 
by  the  extension  of  misrule  on  every 
side.  It  was  desirable  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  probable  effect  of  an  Aus¬ 
trian  army  in  advance  on  the  frontier 
of  Naples,  while  an  English  squadron 
was  stationed  in  the  Bay,  making  us 
appear  the  supporters  of  an  odious  sys¬ 
tem,  in  helping  to  maintain  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  liberty  in  foreign  parts. 

Upon  this  subject  Lord  Holland 
dwelt  with  peculiar  emphasis.  He 
could  not  see  what  matter  there  was  for 
congratulation— what  cause thepeople 
of  England  had  to  exult,  because  their 
Monarch  was  not  called  before  the 
Congress  of  Laybach .  M inisters  had 
plunged  this  country  into  wars — they 
nad  burdened  it  with  taxes — and  now. 


while  they  were  taking  credit  for  ha- 
ving'delivered  Europe,  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  of  Europe,  enriched  by  our  losses, 
aggrandized  by  the  possession  of  ter¬ 
ritories  to  which  they  had  no  right, 
were  proceeding  to  further  outrages, 
while  we  must  be  content  with  say¬ 
ing,  we  shall  feel  regret  if  you  go  to 
war,  and  this  shall  be  the  Anount  of 
our  remonstrance.  The  noble  Lord 
had  amused  the  House  with  a  set  of 
abstract  opinions  as  to  interference 
in  the  government  of  other  nations, 
when  it  would  be  right,  and  when  it 
would  not  be  right ;  but  what  they 
wanted  to  hear  was,  whether  he  ap¬ 
proves,  ay  or  no,  of  the  principles 
adopted  by  his  pretended  allies,  who 
are  bound  by  treaty  to  communicate 
and  to  consult  with  the  government 
of  this  country.  He  (Lord  Holland) 
did  not  think,  ill  as  the  noble  lord 
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had  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try,  and  almost  contemptible  as  his 
counsels  had  made  it  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  still  he  did  not  think  that  if 
a  proper  remonstrance  had  been 
made,  it  would  have  proved  unavail¬ 
ing.  Such  a  remonstrance  would  not 
be  an  interference  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  another  country,  hut  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  interference  of  those 
who  intruded  it.  To  compare  small 
things  with  great,  for,  with  all  his 
feeling  for  Naples,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  her  cause  was  still  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  France ;  but  still,  to 
make  the  comparison,  he  remember¬ 
ed  that  the  very  same  language  which 
they  heard  that  day,  had  been  used 
when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  on 
his  march  towards  Paris.  He  would 
rather  become  a  party  to  the  infamous 
designs  of  those  proud  conspirators 
against  liberty,  than  exhibit  the 
meanness  of  mere  regret  when  suc¬ 
cessful  interposition  was  practicable. 
Was  it  too  much  to  say,  when  Aus¬ 
tria  was  contemplating  a  crusade 
which  was  likely  to  engage  all  Eu¬ 
rope  in  fresh  wars— was  it  too  much 
to  say,  pay  us  our  debts,  or  at  least, 
while  you  refuse,  do  not  insult  us  by 
undertaking  expensive  wars,  from 
which  justice  and  humanity  should 
disincline  you  ?  The  noble  lord  had 
taken  credit  to  himself  for  being  ex¬ 
plicit  upon  this  point ;  but  he  was 
only  explicit  in  the  assertion  of  ab¬ 
stract  principles.  He  had  stated  that 
this  country  would  not  go  to  war, 
while  his  irresolute  conduct  was  of. 
all  things  the  most  likely  to  involve 
us  in  war.  Would  he  state  candidly 
and  openly — this  is  a  war  of  which  I 
disapprove — it  is  a  war  in  which  you 
cannot  engage  without  diminishing 
those  bonds  of  connexion  which  you 
have  hitherto  boasted.  That  would 
be  explicit,  nay,  more,  it  would  be 
effectual.  If  Ministers  were  to  do  so, 
Austria  would  not  dare  to  take  one 


step  against  Naples.  He  was  sure 
the  noble  duke  (Wellington)  must 
have  felt  indignation  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  seeing  how  the  constitution 
of  Spain  was  regarded  by  those 
owers.  That  constitution  might 
ave  its  defects,  but  if  he  were  a 
Spaniard,  he  would  not  surrender 
one  even  of  those  defects,  while  those 
despots,  those  barbarians  of  the  north, 
stood  threatening  with  their  savage 
hordes  to  force  compliance. 

In  regard  to  the  Queen,  though 
this  was  the  point  on  which  parties 
were  peculiarly  mustering  their 
strength,  it  was  not  much  introdu¬ 
ced.  Earl  Grey  hoped,  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  proposed  would  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  some  conciliatory  steps. 

Mr  Tierney  thought  that  when  the 
crown  recommended  a  provision  for 
any  branch  of  the  royal  family,  it  was 
usual  to  state  the  sum  required,  or 
something  near  it.  It  was  not  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  crown  to  speak  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  provisions  under  the  inde¬ 
finite  term,  arrangement.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Ministers  should  have  stated 
the  sum  ;  for  it  was  not  the  business 
of  Parliament,  and  never  had  been 
its  practice,  to  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Ministers  were  not  slow  in  reply¬ 
ing  to  these  various  topics  of  animad¬ 
version.  In  regard  to  the  tenor  of 
the  addresses,  and  their  total  silence 
as  to  any  approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers.  Lord  Castlereagh  said, 
it  was  always  his  opinion,  that  when 
the  great  bulk  of  the  community  were 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  which  threatened  them, 
only  one  voice  would  be  heard  to 
pervade  the  country  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  its  great  interests.  He  knew 
that  the  sound  portion  of  the  people 
only  wanted  the  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  sentiments  to  make 
their  voice  loud  enough  to  stifle  the 
sound  of  that  of  the  disaffected,  who 
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were  hostile  to  public  tranquillity. 
When  that  infatuation  was  at  its 
highest  pitchy  and  before  the  country 
had  spoken  out  intelligibly  in  the 
language  of  loyalty  and  duty,  he  had 
always  relied  that  the  delusion  would 
be  dispelled,  and  depended  upon  the 
sober  and  temperate  judgments  of 
Englishmen  to  defeat  eventually  the 
schemes  of  their  enemies — (^Hear.) 
Public  opinion,  when  once  fairly  and 
coolly  collected,  must  always  have 
its  due  weight  upon  the  measures  of 
public  men.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman,  however,  knew  too  well 
what  was  the  real  feeling  of  the  coun« 
try  ; — he  knew  too  well,  that  no  mi¬ 
nister  had  ever  dared  to  shew  his  face 
in  that  House,  and  he  (Lord  Castle- 
reagh)  trusted  that  no  minister  would 
ever  dare  to  shew  his  face  in  that 
House,  who  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  country — (Cries  of  hear,  hear.) 
The  minister  who  had  really  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  could  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  that  House ; 
for  the  people  of  the  country, — he 
meant  the  rational  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity— that  part  which  alone  ought 
to  possess  any  influence  over  the  le¬ 
gislature — always  made  its  sentiments 
as  distinctly  and  intelligibly  felt  in 
that  House  as  if  the  wildest  plan  of 
reform  that  was  ever  proposed  had 
been  adopted.  He  could  assure  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  that  if 
he  supposed  either  himself  or  his  col¬ 
leagues  wished  to  remain  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  their  Sovereign  a  moment  long¬ 
er  than  they  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  House  and  the  country,  he  had 
mistaken  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with. 
As  long,  however,  as  they  possessed 
the  confidence  of  their  Sovereign, 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  country,  no 
difficulty  with  which  they  had  to  con¬ 
tend,  no  taunts  from  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  or  his  friends,  no 
apprehension  of  consequences  person¬ 
al  to  themselves,  should  induce  them 


to  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  their 
public  duty.  He  by  no  means  felt  it 
as  a  reproach  to  be  told  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  ministers,  at  a  moment  when 
they  believed  in  their  conscience  that 
the  fate  of  the  constitution  was  at 
stake,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  endangered  by  the  supine¬ 
ness  of  the  good,  and  the  activity  of 
the  bad,  entertained  a  wish  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  country  at  large 
might  be  pronounced  in  support  of 
his  Majesty’s  government,  without  re¬ 
ference  to  their  share  in  that  govern¬ 
ment.  This  he  by  no  means  felt  to 
be  a  reproach.  He  rather  considered 
it  as  a  compliment.  But  it  was  a 
compliment  which  he  could  not  re¬ 
turn.  The  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  friends  would  never 
countenance  any  expression  of  affec¬ 
tion  or  loyalty  towards  the  Sovereign, 
and  the  constitution,  in  whatever 
peril,  unless  accompanied  by  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  expediency  of  a  change 
in  his  Majesty's  councils. 

In  regard  to  manufactures  and 
trade,  ministers  appealed  to  univer¬ 
sal  observation,  whether  there  was  not 
a  material  change  from  that  state  of 
distress  in  which  they  had  been  six 
months  ago ;  and  whether  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  provisions  did  not  materially 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  lower 
classes.  They  felt  no  apathy  on  the 
subject  of  agricultural  distress ;  it  had 
been  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  speech  ;  and  they  were  ready  to 
give  the  fullest  consideration  to  every 
plan  which  might  be  proposed  for  its 
remedy,  though  they  were  inclined  to 
think,  that  every  thing  practicable 
had  ^ready  been  tried. 

In  regard  to  foreign  affairs.  Minis¬ 
ters  declined  entering  at  length  into 
the  subject,  but  contented  themselves 
with  a  few  general  observations. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  it  was  not 
for  us  to  dictate  to  other  powers,  or 
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to  control  their  policy.  We  could  able  but  necessary  to  do  so  for  our 
not  say  how  other  nations  were  to  own  security.  All  that  he  would  state 
feel  who  thought  their  interests  en..  was,  the  standing  policy  of  this  coun- 
dangered  ;  if  we  enjoyed  peace  our-  try  was  peace,  and  an  abstinence  from 
selves,  we  should  endeavour  to  pre-  intermeddlingwith  the  internal  affairs 
serve  it*  but  not  presume  to  dictate  of  other  nations.  The  course  recom- 
to  other  powers,  and  thus  arrogate  mended  by  Lord  Grey  would  lead  to 
the  right  of  intermeddling  with  the  the  most  serious  consequences.  With- 
affairs  of  others,  which  we  condemn-  out  knowing  all  the  circumstances 
ed  in  them.  Whenever  the  proper  thatconnectedtherevolutionofNaples 
time  should  arrive,  his  Majesty’s  go-  with  neighbouring  states — without 
vemment  would  be  prepared  to  shew  knowing  how  such  an  event  might 
that  the  language  which  had  been  affect  them — without  waiting  for  ex- 
held  by  this  country,  and  the  prin-  planation  or  defence — we  were  to  take 
ciples  on  which  that  language  had  a  side.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who, 
been  founded,  were  perfectly  consist-  in  determining  our  policy  towards  re- 
ent  with  its  character.  This,  how-  volutionized  states,  could  leave  out 
ever,  he  begged  leave  at  once  to  say,  of  view  the  circumstances  by  which 
that  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Great  they  were  accompanied — ^he  was  not 
Britain  was  of  necessit}'  a  party  to  one  of  those  who  loved  revolutions 
aU  tlie  deliberations  and  conclusions  for  themselves — ^he  was  not  one  of 
consequent  on  those  discussions,  at  those  who  viewed  with  the  same  eye 
which  a  British  minister  might  be  a  revolution  against  an  oppressive  and 
present.  We  had  our  own  interests  a  mild  government.  In  viewing  such 
to  watch  over  ;  and  in  his  opinion  it  constitutional  changes,  he  examined 
was  an  additional  proof  of  the  confi-  the  discriminating  character  of  each 
dence  happily  existing  among  the  particular  case ;  he  weighed  the  pos- 
great  powers  of  Europe,  that  they  re-  sibility  of  success ;  he  calculated  the 
ceived  at  their  meetings  the  ministers  chances  of  improvement ;  and  he  es- 
of  powers  who  were  not  immediately  tiraated  the  effect  which  the  revolu- 
connected  with  the  measures  in  pro-  tion  would  produce  on  other  govem- 
gress,  in  order  that  their  respective  ments.  What  two  countries  in  which 
governments  might,  nevertheless,  have  political  changes  occurred  were  placed 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  exact  exactly  in  the  same  situation,  and  how 
nature  of  those  measures.  could  a  common  course  be  chalked 

Lord  Liverpool  observed,  if  it  was  out  to  both  ?  In  these  circumstances 
necessary  to  engage  in  war,  Che  sys-  our  abstinence  from  all  interference 
tern  of  war  in  which  we  should  be  with  either  party  appeared  to  him  to 
most  backward  to  engage,  would  be  be  the  best  policy,  as  to  interfere 
that  which  had  for  its  object  to  inter-  would  be  exercising  a  judgment  with- 
fere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  out  the  means  of  forming  a  correct 
states.  While  he  said  thus  much,  he  one. 

had  never  maintained  that  the  prin-  In  regard  to  the  Queen,  Lord  Cas- 
ciple  of  non-interference  could  admit  tlereagh  denied  there  was  any  depart- 
of  no  exceptions  ;  that  there  never  ure  from  the  ordinary  course  or  prac- 
could  occur  occasions  in  which  we  tice  observed  in  speeches  from  the 
ought  to  interpose  to  prevent  the  throne.  The  subject  was  generally 
adoption  of  certain  internal  arrange-  touched  upon,  and  it  was  left  to  the 
ments ;  or  that  there  might  not  be  wisdom  of  Parliament,  according  to 
cases  in  which  it  was  not  only  justih-  the  corresponding  practice,  to  fix  the 
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specific  amount.  He  knew  that  there 
were  instances  in  which  a  contrary 
practice  had  prevailed,  but  they  had 
been  discontinued,  and  the  course 
now  observed  pursued  in  their  place. 
Upon  the  subject  alluded  to,  he  might 
as  well  now  give  notice,  that  it  was 
his  intention,  on  Wednesday  week, 
to  submit  a  proposition  to  the  House 
for  a  suitable  provision  for  her  Ma¬ 
jesty.  He  was  anxious  to  take  as 
early  a  day  as  possible  for  his  motion. 
Monday  and  Tuesday  next  were  days 
on  which  the  House  usually  adjourn¬ 
ed,  and  therefore  Wednesday  was  the 
earliest  day  he  could  select  for  the 
purpose  of  which  he  had  given  no¬ 
tice  ;  and  he  might  as  well  take  this 
opportunity  of  adding,  that  the  pro¬ 
position  which  he  meant  to  submit  on 
Wednesday  next  was  the  only  one 
which  his  Majesty's  ministers  intend¬ 
ed  to  submit  to  the  House  upon  this 
anxious  and  painful  subject. 

The  Opposition,  as  before  announ¬ 
ced,  did  not  choose  to  hazard  an  en¬ 
counter  on  the  field  of  the  address, 
but  allowed  it  to  pass  without  a  divi¬ 
sion. 

1  he  followir;:  days  (25th  and  26th) 
were  employed  in  the  reception  of 
numerous  petitions,  among  which 
was  one  from  the  Common  Council 
of  London,  deprecating  the  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  Queen,  calling  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  mi¬ 
nisters,  and  praying  that  she  might 
be  restored,  without  reserve,  to  all 
the  rights  and  dignities  of  her  high 
situation.  These  petitions,  being  ac¬ 
companied  with  frequent  comments 
by  those  who  presented  them,  which 
drew  forth  replies  from  the  opposite 
side,  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  little 
skirmishes,  attended,  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  with  a  good  deal  of  warmth. 
Notice  was  particularly  drawn  by  Al¬ 
derman  Hey  gate,  who,  in  presenting 
a  petition  from  his  borough  of  Sud¬ 
bury,  stated  indeed  his  uniform  dis¬ 


approbation  of  the  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  but  at  the  same  time  took 
occasion  to  reprobate,  in  a  very  mark¬ 
ed  manner,  the  political  course  which 
her  Majesty  had  taken.  She  had  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  her  Soverei^  and 
husband,  which  contained  sentiments 
highly  disrespectful  and  improper, 
and  had  followed  it  by  a  long  series 
of  attacks  on  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Incitements  had  been  held 
out  to  the  military,  and  the  people 
had  been  gravely  told,  that  if  the 
bill  passed,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  how  far  they  were  bound  to 
obey  it.  These  sentiments  had  been 
repeated,  not  once  or  twice,  but  five 
hundred  times.  He  could  not  join 
in  an  address  to  the  throne,  praying 
that  respect  and  honour  should  be 
paid  to  a  person  who  had  so  conduct¬ 
ed  herself. — Mr  Hume  lamented  the 
honourable  member  should  thus  have 
brought  forward  a  general  charge  of 
treason,  for  he  could  call  it  no  less, 
against  her  Majesty.  It  was  most 
ungenerous,  most  unmanly,  most  un¬ 
fair  ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  House  he 
protested  against  it.  Let  the  House 
consider  the  situation  in  which  the 
Queen  stood  when  she  wrote  that  let¬ 
ter  ;  the  indignities  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  her;  the  refusal  of  a 
ship  to  convey  her  to  England,  and 
of  a  house  to  live  in.  Was  she  not 
then  entitled  to  make  a  last  appeal  to 
her  natural  lord  and  protector  ?  The 
terms  of  the  letter  appeared  to  him 
perfectly  justifiable,  and  he  chal¬ 
lenged  the  Alderman  to  point  out 
a  single  exceptionable  passage. — Mr 
Hey  gate  had  not  the  letter  by  him, 
but  thought  he  recollected  the  ex- 

firessions,  “  Your  court  is  a  scene  of 
ow  debauchery.”  He  quoted  others 
from  the  answers  to  the  addresses, 
fully  justifying,  as  he  conceived,  the 
censure  he  had  passed  on  them. — Mr 
Lockhart  and  Lord  Nugent  conceived 
that  any  blamable  expressions  that 
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had  escaped  the  Queen  might  be  well 
excused,  considering  the  hardship  of 
her  situation,  and  the  neglect  expe> 
rienced  from  those  who  might  have 
given  her  sounder  advice. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions. 
Lord  Castlereagh  stated,  that  no  far¬ 
ther  proceedings  against  the  Queen 
were,  or,  since  the  withdrawing  of  the 
bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  ever  had 
been  contemplated. 

It  was  on  the  25th,  that  the  first 
grand  trial  of  strength  was  made  on 
this  important  question.  Lord  Archi¬ 
bald  Hamilton  brought  forward  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  censure  on  ministers,  for  the 
erasure  of  the  Queen’s  name  from  the 
Liturgy.  Lord  A.  deprecated  the  idea 
of  acting  from  any  party  feeling ;  he 
had  from  the  6rst  taken  the  same  view 
of  the  subject,  and  had  'early  made  a 
motion  similar  to  the  present.  If  the 
House  had  then  induced  ministers  to 
retrace  their  steps,  would  not  the 
House,  the  Crown,  and  the  country, 
have  stood  in  a  much  more  favourable 
situation  than  they  now  did?  The 
Queen,  he  conceived,  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  as  she  was  now  placed, 
with  the  mere  addition  of  a  pecuni¬ 
ary  establishment.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  in  that  case  to  stop  those  effu¬ 
sions  of  the  press,  which  he  deplored, 
but  which  he  imputed  altogether  to 
the  proceedings  of  ministers.  It  was 
impossible  to  contemplate  their  con¬ 
sequences  on  the  country,  and  not 
feel  disgust  and  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  those  men  who  had  placed 
the  country  for  so  many  months  in 
such  a  state  of  jeopardy  and  danger. 
The  conduct  they  adopted  was  not 
only  unwise  and  unconstitutional,  but 
required  the  strongest  expression  he 
could  use  to  designate  it  properly — 
it  was  of  the  most  revolutionary  de¬ 
scription  he  had  ever  witnessed.  He 
did  not  make  use  of  this  term  unad¬ 
visedly,  it  was  the  only  one  suited  to 
the  occasion.  He  was  not  afraid  of 


either  radicals  or  reformers — he  was 
aware  of  no  danger  equal  to  that  risk¬ 
ed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  in 
advising  the  prosecution  of  the  Queen. 
A  worthy  Alderman  had  lately  said, 
that  he^that  he,  forsooth— regretted 
the  omission  of  her  Majesty's  name  in 
the  Liturgy ;  but  then  he  talked  of 
her  letter  to  the  King.  What  was  that 
but  trying  her  then  for  one  thing,  and 
punishing  her  for  another?  Before  any 
trial,  ministers  proceeded  to  take  her 
Majesty’s  name  out  of  the  Liturgy— 
an  act  not  only  unwise,  but  unjust,  an 
act  of  gross  injustice.  For  all  that  fol¬ 
lowed  from  this,  they  were  indebted 
to  his  Majesty’s  Ministers.  What  was 
the  situation  of  her  Majesty  then? 
She  was  without  any  court  or  retinue. 
The  laws  had  deceived  her.  By  law 
she  was  a  Queen.  In  domestic  enjoy¬ 
ments  she  was  equally  deceived — she 
had  no  husband — no  state,  and  left 
this  country  with  a  letter  of  licence 
for  her  conduct.  Abroad  she  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  spies — persecuted  by  every 
tiling  in  the  shape  of  diplomatic  func¬ 
tion — she  was  forced  to  go  about  with 
no  sort  of  protection  from  any  one 
quarter.  Placed  then  as  her  Majesty 
was,  in  this  condition,  would  the 
House  affect  to  be  shocked  at  her  do¬ 
ing  what  her  letter  of  licence  allow¬ 
ed  her— (if  anything  guilty  were  done 
by  her  ?)  If  even  all  was  true  with 
which  she  was  charged — he  still 
thought  she  never  should  have  been 
prosecuted  in  the  manner  she  was. 
Why,  when  the  charges  against  her 
were  not  proved,  was  not  her  name 
restored  to  the  Liturgy  ?  The  fact 
was,  ministers  wished  to  consider  her 
as  neither  innocent  nor  guilty ;  they 
grounded  their  measures  on  a  vague 
idea  of  her  being  both.  He  concei¬ 
ved  it  impossible  to  produce  any  legal 
ground  which  gave  them  authority  to 
commit  an  act  of  legal  degradation 
against  her  Majesty.  If  there  w'as,  let 
the  King’s  law  officers  come  for- 
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ward  and  state  it.  Whether  it  was 
considered  as  a  matter  of  law  or  jus¬ 
tice,  ministers  appeared  to  him  to 
have  acted  wrone.  He  could  name 
one  point  in  which  the  order  was  cer¬ 
tainly  ille^.  The  self  same  order 
whicV  had  been  issued  in  England, 
had  also  been  sent  to  Scotland,  over 
which  it  had  manifestly  no  power, 
and  he  would  therefore  say,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Advocate  oppo¬ 
site,  that  the  order,  as  it  regu^ed 
Scotland,  was  either  a  dead  letter,  or 
a  direct  violation  of  the  law.  What 
had  been  the  consequence  ?  In  Scot¬ 
land,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  order  had  proved  mere  waste 
paper.  Lord  A.  then  adverted  to  the 
absence  of  Mr  Canning,  which  that 
gentleman  wished  to  be  understood 
as  arising  from  a  conscientious  differ¬ 
ence  with  the  other  ministers  on  this 
point.  Why  then  had  he  spoken  at 
first  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  ? 
Why  had  he  continued  in  office  while 
it  was  going  on  ?  And  why  did  he 
not  now  attend  to  speak  in  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  support  ?  Although  he  merely 
moved  now  for  a  censure  on  what  had 
been  done,  the  House  would  be  call¬ 
ed  soon  to  consider  the  means  of  re¬ 
storing  her  Majesty’s  name  to  the  Li¬ 
turgy.  (A  cry  of  censure  at  the  course 
now  announced,  being  raised  from  the 
ministerial  benches.)  Lord  A.  felt  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  what  he  had  just  said  re¬ 
ceived  in  so  unexpected  a  manner  by 
the  noble  Lord.  The  sulnect  would 
engage  the  full  attention  of  the  House 
at  no  very  distant  day ;  but  was  it  not 
more  natural,  was  it  not  more  con¬ 
formable  to  the  rules  of  parliament¬ 
ary  practice,  to  notice  that  which  had 
already  been  done,  before  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  amend  it  ?  He  felt  convin¬ 
ced,  that  had  he  ventured  to  move  an 
address  to  the  King,  praying  him  to 
restore  the  name  of  her  Majesty  to  the 
Liturgy,  he  should  immediately  have 
been  taunted  by  the  insinuation,  that 


he  wished  to  carry  a  measure  person¬ 
ally  offensive  to  the  King.  After  all, 
let  it  be  as  it  might,  he  was  not  bound 
to  receive  his  tactics  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  He  wished  to  know  what 
effect  the  giving  up  of  the  measures 
against  the  Queen  was  to  have,  if  all 
due  honours  were  not  restored  to  her. 
On  what  principle  would  it  be  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
could  remain  safe  and  uninjured, 
whilst  the  Queen  was  exposed  to  ca¬ 
lumny  and  insult  Would  it  be  urged, 
that  it  was  in  consideration  of  any  per¬ 
sonal  (quality,  or  on  account  of  any 
merit  in  private  life,  that  the  King 
was  entitled  to  be  prayed  for  in  the 
Liturgy  ?  No ;  he  held  his  place  in 
the  Liturgy  as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Family,  independently  of  any  merit 
or  desert  of  his  own.  Could  any  thing 
be  imagined  more  unjust  and  unfair, 
or  more  likely  to  excite  an  invidious 
comparison,  than  to  say  that  the  name 
of  one  of  the  parties  was  fit  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Liturgy,  and  the  other 
unfit ;  if  the  House  began  to  set  the 
example,  how  far  would  not  the  evil 
spread  itself,  or  at  what  limit  would 
it  stop  ?  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  measure  would  prove  injuri¬ 
ous,  not  to  the  Queen  alone,  but  tlie 
whole  of  the  Royal  Family.  When  the 
noble  Lord  said,  that  he  would  do  no 
more  against  her  Majesty,  the  House 
understood  his  reason  for  desisting. 
The  fact  was,  he  could  do  no  more— 
the  public  feeling  would  not  allow 
him.  He  therefore  begged  the  noble 
lord  not  to  take  any  credit  to  him¬ 
self  for  his  forbearance ;  he  had  done 
lus  utmost,  and  being  at  length  re¬ 
duced  to  abandon  his  designs,  he  now 
came  forward  to  argue  their  legality. 
He  begged  the  House  to  consider  how 
the  country,  which  took  so  decided  a 
part  in  the  Queen’s  favour,  would  en¬ 
dure  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
redress  her  wrongs,  or  to  stop  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  calumny  poured  upon  her  by 
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all  who  wished  to  court  the  favour  of 
ministers.  Hedid  in  his  conscience  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  noble  lord  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  too  honourable  and  too 
wise  to  advocate  the  abominable  and 
foolish  measures,  the  responsibility  of 
which  they  were  now  compelled  to 
bear.  He  believed,  as  it  was  generally 
understood,  that  in  an  unfortunatemo- 
ment  they  had  given  a  pledge,  that  if 
the  Queen  set  foot  in  England,  they 
would  proceed  against  her,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  her  ever  doing  so.  By  this  means 
they  had  now  become  responsible  for 
conduct  which  they  were  ashamed  to 
contemplate.  He  did  not  know  what 
the  noble  lord  might  say  upon  the 
subject,  but  he  thought  that  he  (the 
noble  lord)  had  not  advised  the  pro¬ 
secution,  and  that  he  was  now  obliged 
to  bear  the  responsibility  of  measures 
entered  into  against  his  advice.  Of 
such  conduct  he  could  not  speak  in 
terms  of  sufficient  reprobation,  for  it 
was  too  much  that  they  were  not  only 
to  be  deprived  of  the  talents  (andthose 
not  too  great)  which  the  ministry  pos¬ 
sessed,  but  that  the  latter  were  to 
come  forward,  and  justify  measures 
against  which  they  had  themselves 
advised.  Lord  A.  then  concluded  with 
moving  that  **  the  Order  in  Council, 
&c.  appears  to  have  been  ill  advised 
and  inexpedient." 

Mr  Ellis  here  rose  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  justifying  his  friend  Mr 
Canning.  That  gentleman,  in  the  first 
discussion  of  the  proceedings,  had  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  taking  no  part 
in  them.  During  the  whole  of  the 

Eroceedings  in  the  other  House,  he 
ad  remained  absent,  and  had  only 
returned  upon  their  termination.  The 
new  state  in  which  he  had  since  found 
affairs,  had  made  it  appear  to  him,  that 
the  course  which  he  had  hitherto 
adopted  would  no  longer  be  compa¬ 
tible  either  with  his  duty  or  his  feel¬ 
ings.  There  appeared  no  other  alter¬ 


native  than  that  of  surrendering  his 
office.  Having  done  that,  and  having 
thus  purchased  the  right  of  acting  con¬ 
formably  to  the  resolution  which  he 
had  originally  expressed,  he  had  now 
determined  to  remain  absent  until  the 
final  termination  of  the  question  rela¬ 
tive  to  her  Majesty.  He  could  as¬ 
sure  the  House,  however,  that  upon 
all  questions  of  internal  and  external 
policy,  his  honourable  friend  and  his 
late  colleagues  were  entirely  agreed. 

Mr  Robinson  began  with  declaring, 
that  ministers  were  ready  to  take  the 
full  responsibility  of  the  proceedings, 
and  most  decidely  repelled  the  idea 
of  having  acted  other  wise  than  on  their 
own  conviction.  Neither  now,  nor  at 
any  time,  had  they  any  doubt  of  their 
proceedings  being  strictly  legal ;  and 
numberless  instances  could  be  given, 
in  which  a  similar  course  had  been 
followed.  If  then  it  became  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  discretion  merely,  he  would 
beg  the  House  to  recur  to  the  period 
when  it  first  became  necessary  for  mi¬ 
nisters  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  Queen.  They  would 
recollect  her  Majesty  had  for  some 
time  been  living  in  a  state  of  separa¬ 
tion  authorized  by  his  late  Majesty, 
and  in  some  measure  recognized  by 
Parliament  itself.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  Majesty,  arrangements  had  been 
entered  into,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  induce  her  Majesty  to  remain 
abroad,  and  to  renounce  the  style 
and  title  of  Queen  of  England.  When 
those  arrangements  had  been  first  pro¬ 
posed,  abundant  reason  existed  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  would  have  been  ac¬ 
ceded  to.  To  have  inserted  the  name 
of  her  Majesty  in  the  Liturgy  under 
those  circumstances,  would  therefore 
haveiieen  inconsistent  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  stood,  if  those  re¬ 
gulations  had  been  completed.  The 
intention  of  ministers  in  that  respect 
being  defeated,  they  were  compelled 
to  embrace  the  other  alternative,  and 
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bring  the  question  before  the  House,  with  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
Ministers  could  not  have  advised  his  House  to  the  extreme  importance  of 
Majesty  to  place  the  Queen  in  the  the  discussion,  which  interested  all 
Liturgy,  without  advising  him  also  to  future  queens,  and  involved  the  ques- 
bestow  on  her  every  honour  that  be-  tion,  whether  the  Privy  Council  could 
longed  to  a  queen.  If  they  were  alter  the  statute  law,  as  well  as  the 
guiltyofthe  dreadful  charges  brought  practice  and  usage  of  the  kingdom 
against  them  by  the  noble  lord,  how  for  three  centuries.  I  say,  continued 
could  he  think  of  compounding  for  Mr  \V.,  that  the  present  is  one  which 
them  by  such  a  milk  and  water  mo-  relates  to  the  past,  to  the  present,  and 
tion  as  the  present  ?  He  could  have  to  the  future ;  it  is  one  which  re- 
no  object  but  to  catch  a  few  votes,  quires  this  House  to  say,  not  whether 
Yes,  to  enable  the  noble  lord  to  gain  the  present  Queen  is  to  be  thrown  at 
possession  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  the  feet  of  ministers,  to  be  spumed, 
the  King  might  be  insulted  with  im-  to  be  degraded,  to  be  dethroned,  at 
punity,  the  Queen  might  be  betrayed  their  pleasure,  but  whether  the  esta- 
without  fear  of  observation — the  laws  blished  laws  of  England  are,  or  can 
might  be  violated — the  country  might  be,  abrogated  by  any  power  other 
become  the  victim  of  rebellion  or  of  than  by  the  legislature ;  and  whether 
anarchy — all  those  horrors  might  ar-  any  future  Queen  Consort  is,  or 
rive,  provided  the  noble  lord  and  his  may  become,  the  victim  of  any  Pri- 
frienos  but  gained  the  object  of  their  vy  Council.  I  take  the  liberty  of  de¬ 
wishes.  If  the  noble  lord  wished  to  daring  it  to  be  my  opinion,  after  a 
do  justice  to  the  Queen,  why  had  he  full  and  satisfactory  deliberation,  that 
not  endeavoured  to  do  so,  instead  of  the  act  of  the  1 2th  of  February  last 
cringing  to  the  gain  of  a  few  votes  ?  is  grossly  illegal.  If  the  right  ho- 
Why  else  had  the  noble  lord  been  nourable  gentleman  thought  that  the 
satisfied  with  such  a  weak,  such  a  fu-  motion  of  the  noble  lord  to-night  was 
tile  conclusion  as  was  contained  in  his  one  of  mere  milk  and  water,  he  will 
motion.^  Perhaps  it  was  but  a  feint,  not  have  to  reproach  me  with  using 
to  put  to  the  test  the  feelings  of  the  such  language ;  for  I  thus  openly  de- 
House  ;  but  why  did  the  noble  lord  dare,  that  the  erasure  of  the  name  of 
anticipate  the  resolution  proposed  by  her  Majesty  from  the  Liturgy  was 
him,  or  rather,  why  did  he  not  more  grossly  illegal  and  unconstitutional, 
manfully  bring  it  forward?  Mr  R.  Mr  W.  then  went  through  the  history 
finally  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  of  the  Liturgy,  from  the  time  of  Hen- 
House.  ry  VIII.,  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity 

Mr  Hobhouse  strongly  supported  under  Charles  II.  He  had  consult- 
the  motion  of  Lord  A.  Hamilton,  and  ed  the  act,  but  could  not  find  any  po- 
conceived  that  Mr  Robinson  had  eva-  sition  of  it,  or  any  clause  in  it,  which 
ded  entering  into  any  proper  justifi-  could  sanction  the  act,  which  he  had 
cation  of  his  colleagues.  In  a  mea-  already  pronounced  illegal.  The  par- 
sure  so  unprecedented,  the  ontis  pro-  ticular  clause  which  had  allowed  the 
bandi  appeared  to  him  to  rest  entirely  alteration  or  changing  of  names  of 
upon  ministers.  He  condemned  the  those  persons  of  the  royal  family 
discussion  relative  to  Mr  Canning,  as  for  whom  the  act  required  the  sub¬ 
introducing  irrelevant  matter  into  so  jects  of  the  kingdom  to  pray,  was 
important  a  debate.  in  substance  as  follows:—-"  Be  it 

Mr  Wetherell  now  rose,  and  began  enacted,  that  the  names  of  the  King, 
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Queen,  and  royal  progeny,  be  chal¬ 
lenged  and  altered  from  time  to 
time,  and  fitted  to  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  according  to  the  direction  of 
lawful  authority.”  This  might  au¬ 
thorize  the  alteration  of  the  young 
George  for  Frederick,  or  of  Anne  for 
Elizabeth,  but  certainly  nothing  more. 
In  the  Liturgy  of  the  church,  the 
Queens  of  Henry  VIII.  James  I.  and 
Charles  II.  had  been  uniformly  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  Liturgy  of  that  day 
was  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
had  existed  previous  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  attached  to  the  statute, 
a  blank  was  left  where  the  name  of 
the  Queen  had  been  usually  insert¬ 
ed,  because  that  monarch  was  not 
married,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
Queen  Consort.  The  established 
usage,  besides,  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries,  had,  he  conceived,  given 
to  the  Queen  a  right  founded  upon 
prescription.  Upon  what  but  cus¬ 
tom  did  the  prerogative  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  depend  ?  By  what  but  custom 
did  they  enjoy  these  privileges  ?  What 
but  custom  protected  the  rights  of 
the  community  ?  What,  indeed,  could 
be  named,  that  was  possessed  by  any 
man,  that  was  not  secured  by  usage  ? 
(Cheers  by  the  Opposition.)  Was  it  for 
the  noble  lord  and  his  anti-radical 
coadjutors,  after  exciting  an  alarm  at 
innovation,  thus  to  set  at  defiance 
usages  of  three  centuries  } — they 
might  deny  radicalism,  and  so  would 
he,  but  yet,  whether  radicals  or  anti¬ 
radicals,  he  wished  men  to  be  consist¬ 
ent.  He  would  not  anticipate  what 
the  talents  of  those  might  be  who 
might  undertake  to  answer  him,  but 
he  believed  he  knew  the  arguments 
they  would  adopt.  The  fact  was  that 
of  the  omission  of  the  Queen  of  George 
I.  That  monarch,  it  would  be  recol¬ 
lected,  ascended  the  throne  in  the 


year  1714.'  At  that  time  the  Princess 
Zell,  to  whom  he  had  been  married, 
had  been  a  captive  at  Hanover  a  con¬ 
siderable  time ;  she  was  never  known 
in  this  country  as  Queen  Consort ; 
she  had  never  had  any  court,  nor  ex¬ 
ercised  any  privilege.  In  the  ad¬ 
dresses  presented  by  that  House  and 
by  the  House  of  Peers  to  that  mo¬ 
narch,  nor  indeed  in  any  address,  hatl 
she  been  noticed  ;  added  to  that,  she 
had  been  divorced  upwards  of  eigh¬ 
teen  years.  George  I.  had  contract¬ 
ed  a  bad-handed  marriage,  as  it  was 
termed,  with  the  Duchess  of  Kendal, 
who  was  entitled  to  the  style  of 
Queen  Consort  in  preference  to  the 
Princess  of  Zell.  Many  experienced 
clergymen,  and  many  learned  gentle¬ 
men,  with  whom  he  had  conversed, 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  words  of 
the  act,  coupled  with  immemorial 
usage,  were  completely  decisive  a- 
gainst  the  legality  of  the  measure. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
question  to  the  test  of  monarchial 
rights  and  of  monarchial  candour, 
— (Heart  hear,) — whether  it  would 
not  be  most  impolitic  to  leave  the 
Queen  to  the  discretion  of  popular 
or  unpopular  faction  to  exalt  or  de¬ 
grade  her. — He  had  read  enough  of 
the  history  of  his  country  to  know 
that  there  were  factions  at  court,  as 
well  as  factions  among  the  people. 
The  Queen,  who  was  now  oppo¬ 
sed  by  the  Court  party,  was  at  one 
time  strenuously  supported  by  them. 
That  fact  plainly  elucidated  his  ar¬ 
gument,  and  evinced  the  dangers 
that  might  arise  from  such  a  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  being  intrusted  to 
any  party,  by  which  they  might  de¬ 
prive  the  Queen  of  her  attributes. 
He  could  not  compare  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Privy  Council  to  any  thing 
but  the  High  Court  of  Commission, 
and  the  members  he  must  describe  as 
inquisitorial  judges.  The  learnedgen- 
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tleman  concluded  with  etrongly  rc. 
probating  the  whole  course  of  the 
proceedings  against  her  Majesty. 

Dr  Dodson  maintained  the  right 
of  the  King  to  regulate  the  Liturgy  ; 
and  Mr  Martin  conceived,  that,  after 
the  resolution  of  Parliament  last  ses> 
sion,  the  Queen  ought  to  have  ac> 
quiesced. 

The  Attorney-General  began  by 
expressing  his  surprise,  that  the  no¬ 
ble  mover,  affected  apparently  by  the 
speech  of  Alderman  Heygate,  had 
directed  his  attack  merely  against  the 
expediency  of  the  measure,  thus  ta¬ 
citly  admitting  its  legality.  If  the 
act  was  illegal,  why  discuss  its  wis¬ 
dom  ?  Once  show  this  act  to  be  ille¬ 
gal,  and  no  matter  what  might  be 
the  conduct  of  tlie Queen — whether  it 
was  such  as  the  whole  nation  might 
be  proud  to  approve,  or  such  as  it 
must  be  compelled  to  condemn,  no¬ 
thing  could  justify  ministers  in  ha¬ 
ving  advanced  that  act ;  there  was 
litera  scripia  upon  the  subject ;  there 
was  a  course  laid  down  for  them  to 
pursue ;  and  to  recommend  any  other 
course  would  be  to  recommend  the 
exercise  of  such  a  dispensing  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  as  no  mi¬ 
nister  in  his  senses  could  venture  to 
advise.  Mr  Wetherell,  after  first  de¬ 
claring  the  measure  to  be  illegal,  ap¬ 
peared  finally  to  rest  his  argument 
chiefly  upon  usage.  He  was  prepa¬ 
red,  however,  to  meet  the  argument 
upon  both  points.  The  honourable 
member  for  Westminster  told  the 
House,  that  from  the  year  1546  to 
the  present  period,  there  was  no  in¬ 
stance  in  which  a  Queen  Consort  had 
been  omitted  in  the  prayers  of  the 
church.  It  would  be  seen  by  the 
prayer-book  used  in  the  time  of  Phi¬ 
lip  and  Mary,  that  a  Queen,  not  a 
Queen  Consort,  but  a  Queen  Reg¬ 
nant,  had  been  in  that  situation ;  for 
during  that  reign  the  King  was  pray¬ 
ed  for,  and  the  Queen,  though  Queen 


Regnant,  was  net.  (Hear, hear,  from 
the  Opposition  benenes,  and  criee  of 
**  Queen  Consort.”)  Queen  Consort, 
did  the  honourable  members  nnyf 
That  was  the  case  of  a  Queen  Reg-^ 
nant ;  and  that  Queen  was  not  pray* 
ed  for.  The  book  was  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  the  form 
stood,  “  Pro  rege  et  princlpibus  suis.” 
The  honourable  and  learned  member 
for  Oxford  had  ascribed  to  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  that  immutable  right 
of  the  Queen  to  be  prayed  for,  which 
no  King,  it  was  insisted,  had  power 
to  take  away.  He  (the  Attorney- 
General)  wished  to  see  the  enact¬ 
ment  ;  he  desired  to  have  the  clause 
laid  before  him  under  which  the  im- 
miitablerightwasto be  claimed.  Sofar 
from  the  course  having  been  uniform 
from  the  Reformation  downwards* 
there  had  been  repeated  instances  of 
deviation.  In  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  the  name  of  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales  had  been  struck  out  of  the 
form  of  prayer.  In  tlie  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  late  reign,  the  same  mea¬ 
sure  had  been  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
words  of  the  act  were  certainly  ie 
alter  and  change.”  The  framers  of 
that  act  had  nut  probably  the  copiu 
verborum  of  the  honourable  and  learn¬ 
ed  member  for  Oxford,  and  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  employ  variety 
of  words  where  the  meaning  might 
be  expressed  by  one ;  but  the  advi¬ 
sers  of  George  III.,  at  the  period  al¬ 
luded  to,  men  upon  whom  the  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  member,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  aversion  to  anti-ra¬ 
dical  and  to  monarchical  administra¬ 
tions,  w'ould  scarcely  pass  hasty  cen¬ 
sure,  those  advisers  had  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  King  to  strike  the  Duke’s 
name  out  of  the  Liturgy,  he  (the 
Duke)  being  still  in  existence.  He 
would  now  come  to  that  instance, 
which  he  took  to  be  an  instance  of 
the  highest  value,  and  which  had 
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been  describedT  to  tbe  House  as  an 
instance  of  no  value  at  all — the  mea¬ 
sures  pursued  towards  the  Queen  of 
George  1,  Did  the  honourable  and 
learned  member  really  mean  to  con¬ 
tend  that  the  divorce  mentioned  by 
Cox,  was  a  divorce  actually  annulling 
the  marriage  between  the  parties  ? 
Why,  the  very  same  page  which 
spoke  of  the  divorce,  stated  that  the 
Queen  was  gazetted  as  Duchess  of 
Zell,  and  as  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Hanover.  It  was  said,  that  the  se¬ 
cond  marriage,  the  marriage  with  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  was  a  good  and 
valid  marriage.  Why,  then,  was  it 
not  set  up  as  a  legal  marriage  ?  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  provoke  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  question  of  guilt  or 
innocence ;  but  ministers  had  belie¬ 
ved  they  were  in  possession  of  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  against  her  Majes¬ 
ty.  When  a  diange  in  the  Liturgy 
became  necessary,  while  such  a  charge 
was  banging  over  her  Majesty,  if  her 
name  of  Queen  Consort  was  insert¬ 
ed,  with  what  face  could  ministers 
afterwards  come  down  and  say,  we 
have  a  charge  against  the  Queen, 
which,  as  we  think,  forms  a  ground, 
not  only  for  degradation,  but  for  di¬ 
vorce  ?  The  answer  would  immedi¬ 
ately  be.  What !  you  who  advised  her 
name  to  be  inserted  in  the  Liturgy, 
who  placed  her  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Queen 
Consort  of  these  i^ms  ! 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  declared, 
that  after  the  most  deliberate  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  subject,  his  mind  was 
brought  to  this  conclusion,  that  the 
nemoval  of  her  Majesty's  name  from 
the  Liturgy  was  a  violation  of  the 
common  law ;  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  statute  lawto  countenance  such 
a  proceeding  ;  that  it  was  unwise,  in¬ 
expedient,  and  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  justice.  The  arguments 
used  by  Mr  Robinson  and  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  were  mere  charges  of 


par^  feeling,  not'affecting  the  merita 
of  the  que'stion.  It  seemed  a  very 
singular  c'uu'ge,  that  the  motion  was 
too  mild  and  too  respectful  to  his 
Majesty.  He  would  now  teU  his 
learned  friend,  the  Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral,  that  his  argument  drawn  from 
the  case  of  Phihp  and  Mary  bad  no 
force.  To  prove  it,  what  did  his 
learned  friend  do?  He  quoted  the 
mass  book  in  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Mary.  He  introduced  the  popish 
ritual,  as  if  Philip  and  Mary  were 
supreme  heads  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  title  they  would  have  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  damnable  and  heretical. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  name  of  the 
Queen  was  never  found  in  the  ri¬ 
tual  before  the  Reformation.  He 
would  now  come  to  the  case  of  the 
Princess  Sophia.  His  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney- General,  seemed  to 
think  that  she  could  not  have  been 
divorced,  as  she  was  called  in  the 
Gazette  by  the  name  of  the  Duchess 
of  Zell.  Did  he  forget  that  she  in¬ 
herited  this  title  from  her  father ;  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Zell,  from  whom  she  inherited  large 
estates  ?  Her  being  styled  Duchess  of 
Zell  at  her  death,  appeared  to  him 
pregnant  proof  of  her  having  been 
divorced.  His  learned  friend  con¬ 
tended,  that  there  was  no  divorce 
e  vinctdo  matrimonii.  He  (Sir  J. 
Mackintosh)  thoughtthere  was.  Every 
person  knew,  that,  in  all  protestant 
churches,  except  ^at  of  England,  a 
divorce  e  vinculo  matrimonii  might  be 
obtained  in  a  Consistorial  Court ;  and 
the  noble  lord  himself  (Castlereagh) 
admitted,  in  alluding  to  this  subject 
last  session,  that  the  record  of  this 
divorce  was  still  extant  in  some  of 
the  Consistorial  Courts  of  Hanover. 
George  I.  could  as  easily  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  divorce  e  vinculo  matrimonii, 
as  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro;  and 
therefore  the  probability  was  t^t  he 
obtained  it.  This  case  of  a  womatv 
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about  whole  guilt  he  had  no  doubt, 
who  had  been  confined  eighteen  yean 
previous  to  the  divorce,  and  thirteen 
years  after,  and  whos'e  divorce  passed 
tub  tUentio,  appeared  to  him  to  sup¬ 
ply  but  a  wretched  argument.  Such 
evidence  would  not  be  thought  suffi¬ 
cient  in  a  common  case  of  trespass  or 
right  of  wav.  The  Parliament  of 
England  at  the  time  had  no  means  of 
obtaining  information  on  the  subject, 
for  it  never  occurred  to  them  that 
they  could  send  clandestine  commis¬ 
sions  even  into  Hanover,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  witnesses.  {Hear 
from  the  Opj^ition.)  The  weight  at¬ 
tached  to  tnis  case  appeared  to  him 
most  decisive  proof  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  opposite  felt  the  weakness  of 
their  argument.  The  question  for 
the  House  now  to  decide,  was  one 
which  they  only  were  competent  to 
decide,  and  which  was  a  question  far 
more  important  than  the  present— 
namely,  whether  or  not  the  Queens 
of  England  should  be  degraded  from 
that  constitutional  independence  in 
which  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers 
had  placed  them,  and  which  they 
had  enjoyed  for  centuries,  and  be  re¬ 
duced  to  be  the  slaves  of  every  ad¬ 
ministration  ?  The  next  passage  in 
the  act  was,  **  that  the  names  of 
the  King,  Queen,  and  royal  progeny, 
shall  be  changed  and  altered  from 
time  to  time.”  He  asked  whether 
the  words  altered  and  ciianged” 
could  have  any  view  to  delinquen¬ 
cy  or  moral  turpitude?  Was  it  not 
more  consistent  with  common  sense 
to  say,  that  these  words  had  in  view 
the  alterations  which  must  take  place 
by  births,  deaths,  or  marriages?  Could 
it  be  said,  that,  coupled  with  the 
words  **  from  time  to  time,”  it  meant 
delinquency  which  must  occur  from 
time  to  time  ?  Some  weight  had  been 
attached  to  the  words  “  by  lawful 
authority but  what  did  those  words 
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mean  ?  That  it  was  not  fit  to  leave  a 
discretion  in  the  breast  of  every  in¬ 
cumbent  of  a  parish  to  decide  who 
were  the  King,  Queen,  or  royal  pro¬ 
geny.  If  that  were  allowed,  we  should 
about  70  years  ago  have  heard  Queen 
Clementina,  King  James,  and  Clwles 
Prince  of  Wales,  prayed  for  in  most 
parishes  in  England.  The  cases  of 
George  of  Denmark  and  the  Princess 
Sophia,  appeared  to  him,  by  their 
specialties,  rather  to  confirm  than 
weaken  the  general  rule.  Was  there 
a  permanent  omission,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  of 
the  name  of  any  one  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  who  had  ever  been 
prayed  for  ?  Even  this  instance  could 
not  avail  those  who  were  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  it  was  the  only 
permanent  violation  of  the  Act 
Uniformity  ;  it  could  not  avail  them, 
because  the  hostility  of  George  11 L 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  well 
known.  As  a  Highlander  and  a 
Whig,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
eulogise  and  do  justice  to  the  charao 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
was  not  a  merciful  commander  in 
Scotland,  though  a  good  Whig  Prince 
in  England.  He  never  imagined,  till 
he  heard  the  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  ministers  should  not 
have  had  some  better  authorities  to 
go  upon.  As  to  the  intention  of  ef¬ 
fecting  an  arrangement  with  the 
Queen,  it  appwed  to  him  a  most 
strange  preliminary  to  begin  by  an 
insult ;  by  proclaiming  her  from  ten 
thousand  pulpits  an  adulteress.  There 
was  not  a  man  of  any  party,  who 
would  not  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  say,  that  this  was  a  most  unfor- 
tunate  measure.  The  way  in  which 
the  people  of  England  received  this 
question  was— they  thought  the 
Queen  degraded  before  accusation- 
prosecuted  without  necessity— at¬ 
tempted  to  be  convicted  without  suf. 
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fldent  evidence,  and  now  attempited 
to  be  punished  after  acquittal. 

The  SoKdtor-General  conceiving 
that  tha  object  of  the  present  motion 
was  to  prepare  fbr  one  praying  the 
restoration  of  the  Queen's  name  to 
the  Liturgy,  begged  the  House  to 
consider,  whether  they  were  prepa¬ 
red  to  assent  to  such  a  motion.  He 
conceived,  that  both  the  legality  and 
expediency  of  the  course  held  by  the 
King,  had  been  most  fully  establish¬ 
ed.  With  respect  to  the  feeling  of 
Hie  country  upon  this  subject,  he  was 
not  afraid  of  popular  clamour.  He 
relied  upon  the  soberness  and  pru¬ 
dence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  who  were  satisfied  that  no¬ 
thing  but  the  best  motives  actuated 
the  individuals  engaged  in  this  affair, 
and  on  whom  they  placed  the  utmost 
and  most  implicit  reliance.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  re-agitate  the  ques¬ 
tion  wnich  had  been  ably  touched 
upon  the  other  night  by  the  member 
for  Sqdbury  ;  but  be  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  observing,  that  if  ever 
ft  malignant  falsehood  appeared,  if 
ever  a  disgraceful  libel  was  publish¬ 
ed,  it  was  contained  in  the  notorious 
letter  addressed  to  the  King.  His 
impression  was,  that  no  person  could 
agree  with  the  present  motion  with¬ 
out  being  alike  an  enemy  to  his  mo¬ 
narch  and  the  monarchy.  (Loud  cries 

Order  1) — and 

Lord  Milton  and  Mr  Scarlett  rose. 
The  latter  gave  way. 

Lord  Milton,  amidst  much  confu¬ 
sion,  expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
high  disapprobation  at  the  conclu¬ 
ding  sentence  of  the  Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  several  persons  on  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  benches  cried  out,  **  Take 
down  the  words.” 

The  Solicitor-General  was  satisfied 
no  person  present  would  accuse  him 
of  imputing  improper  motives  to  any 
one.  He  merely  meant  to  say,  that 


an  address  to  the  Kfaw  of  Chts  nature 
would  be  highly  insuUiiig  to  hb  Ma- 
jesty. 

Mr  Scarlett  strongly  supported  the 
motion.  The  question  of  right  was 
evidently  at  least  doubtful;  and  while 
it  was  so,  ministers  were  highly  cul¬ 
pable  in  acting  upon  it.  The  whole 
shewing  of  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side,  evidently  proved  that 
something  was  intended  to  affect  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  Queen ;  and 
sure  he  was,  that  before  an  audience 
representing  the  feelings  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  people,  judgment  before  accusa¬ 
tion  would  not  be  admitted.  Was  It 
to  be  contended  that  his  Majesty 
could  of  his  own  caprice  strike  the 
names  of  all  he  pleased  out  of  the 
Liturgy  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  now  rose.  He 
conceived  that  the  practice  of  the  op¬ 
posite  side  exhibited  the  most  com¬ 
plete  specimen  of  inconsistency,  and 
of  disregard  to  parliamentary  prac¬ 
tice.  It  was  not  at  all  essential  to 
the  justification  of  ministers,  that  the 
charges  should  be  proved,  provided  it 
appeared  that  they  had  not  been 
brought  forward  on  light  or  insuffi¬ 
cient  grounds.  Ministers  had  acted 
in  the  most  conscientious  manner. 
They  had  not  endeavoured,  by  any 
influence  which  they  possess^,  to 
bias  the  minds  of  those  who  were  to 
consider  the  question ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
business,  they  called  on  those  who 
had  any  political  connexion  with 
them,  to  act  in  total  oblivion  of  that 
connexion ;  and  he  thought  gentle¬ 
men  opposite  would  encounter  very 
little  difficulty  in  finding  instances 
where  persons  who  were  even  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Sovereign,  had  acted 
with  the  most  perfect  freedom.  He 
wished  he  could  pay  the  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  and 
his  friends,  the  same  compliment ;  he 
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wub«d  ihw  oooduet  had  bean  equal¬ 
ly  firee  from  party  aaodTei ;  but  he 
Mieved  evatr  unprejudi<^  man 
would  allow,  that  administration  had 
acted  a  more  pure  and  disinterested 
part  on  this  occasion  than  their  oppo¬ 
nents  had  done.  The  members  op¬ 
posite,  instead  of  coming  forward  in 
a  bold  way,,  bad  selected  one  sioffle 
point,  with  the  view  of  picking  the 
votes  of  a  few  individuals  whose  opi¬ 
nions  were  doubtful.  They  had  had 
recourse  to  a  system  of  management, 
which  could  only  be  met  by  manage¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  a  proposition  was 
made  that  could  lead  to  no  practical 
good,  it  was  fair  to  meet  it  by  moving 
other  orders  of  the  day,  or  by  calling 
for  an  adjournment.  It  was  extraor¬ 
dinary  that  twelve  months  had  been 
suffered  to  elapse,  during  which  mi¬ 
nisters  were  allowed  to  perpetrate  a 
great  injustice  against  the  Queen, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  no¬ 
thing  but  an  abstract  proposition  was 
brought  forward.  As  to  the  law  of 
tbs  question,  he  thought  that  there 
was  nothing  so  decisive  in  the  clause 
so  much  relied  on  by  the  noble  lord, 
as  to  render  it  imperative  to  insert 
the  Queen’s  name  in  the  Liturgy. 
The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  not  pass¬ 
ed  out  of  any  jealousy  of  the  Crown, 
but  to  prevent  encroachments  and 
alterations  from  being  made  in  the 
^  prayers  of  the  church,  and  to  put 
down  heresies  and  schisms  injurious 
to  the  establishment.  That  clause, 
therefore,  was  inserted  in  the  statute 
to  shew,  that  though  no  alteration 
could  be  made  in  the  general  prayers 
of  the  church,  those  collects  and  li¬ 
tanies  whidi  affected  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  were  open  to  alteration.  The  op¬ 
posite  party  had  done  the  very  thing 
of  which  they  accused  ministers, 
when  they  struck  the  name  of  Lord 
Melville,  before  trial,  out  of  the  list 
of  privy  councillors ;  also,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Queen  herself,  when  they 
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placed  her  conduct  under  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  four  commissioners,  with¬ 
out  informing  her  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  tribnnd.  If  the  King,  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  royal  prerogative,  should 
be  forced  to  insert  the  name  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  in  the  Liturgy,  that  would  be 
found  to  be  only  the  first  step  to  great¬ 
er  encroachmentst  for  he  should  wish 
to  know  on  what  principle,  after  such 
an  advantage 'were  gained  for  the 
Queen,  she  could  be  excluded  from 
the  coronation,  and  all  those  privi¬ 
leges  of  grace  and  favour  which,  in 
happier  times,  it  would  have  been  the 
pride  of  the  King  to  have  afforded 
her.  He  allowed,  that  now  that  the 
bill  was  withdrawn,  the  Queen  was 
in  the  situation  of  a  person  technical¬ 
ly  innocent,  and  she  was  in  as  full 
possession  of  her  rights  as  Queen 
Consort,  as  if  no  stain  had  ever  been 
cast  upon  her  character.  It  was  one 
thing,  however,  for  her  to  enjoy  the 
rights  to  which  she  was  legally  enti¬ 
tled,  and  another  to  enjoy  those  ho¬ 
nours  which  had  been  granted  to 
her  predecessors  as  matters  of  grace, 
favour,  and  consideration.  She  had 
no  strict  right  to  have  her  name 
inserted  in  the  Liturgy ;  and  when 
the  matter  had  come  to  such  a  pass 
as  it  had  done  in  the  Lords,  where 
12S  peers  had  declared  her  guilty 
upon  their  honours,  he  could  not,  as 
a  minister  of  the  Crown,  allow  it  to 
be  granted  to  her  as  a  boon.  The 
conduct  of  her  friends  in  parliament 
was  very  extraordinary ;  whilst  her 
trial  was  proceeding,  they  were  ma¬ 
king  motion  after  motion  for  a  pro¬ 
rogation,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
but  now  that  it  was  over,  they  wish¬ 
ed  again  to  meet  the  question,  and  to 
drag  the  House  again  through  all  the 
mass  of  evidence  which  they  had  dfr. 
dared  to  be  so  disgusting.  If  diey 
succeeded  in  their  efforts,  on  their 
heads  rested  the  responsibility.  His 
lordship  then  proceeded  to  state,  that 
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he  felt  compaanon  for  the  ttate  to 
which  the  Queen  had  reduced  her> 
•elf ;  but  there  were  so  many  circum¬ 
stances  that  rendered  her  dangerous, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  tear  away 
the  veil  from  her  guilt.  She  had  lent 
herself  to  a  party  who,  he  believed, 
entertained  views  dangerous  to  the 
established  institutions  of  both  church 
and  state;  and  he  therefore  could 
honour  her  as  little  in  a  political  as 
he  could  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
He  would  caution  honourable  gentle¬ 
men  not  to  be  deceived  by  her  advo¬ 
cates,  nor  to  be  entrapped  into  the 
support  of  the  present  milk  and  wa¬ 
ter  resolution,  by  any  rash  declara¬ 
tion  that  might  have  been  made  in 
the  country.  The  country  was  now, 
thank  God,  coming  to  its  senses, 
(Hear,  hear,  from  the  Opposition 
benches^  and  the  efforts  of  that  party 
which  had  hitherto  distracted  the 
country,  would  soon  expire  if  Parlia¬ 
ment  maintained  its  present  firm  tone 
of  determination,  it  ought  to  sup¬ 
port  the  existing  government  in  un¬ 
diminished  honour  and  character,  or 
at  once  to  extinguish  the  present  ca¬ 
binet  as  ministers. 

Mr  Brougham  would  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  debate,  but  for  the  in¬ 
sinuations  by  which  the  noble  lord 
had  revived  all  the  late  agiuting 
and  painful  discussions.  Little  weight 
could  be  attached  to  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  its  nature 
was  examined.  If  the  House  would 
/  allow  him,  he  could  shew  in  what  way 
the  majority  for  the  Queen  had  been 
composed  ;  he  could  shew  how  many 
of  that  majority  owed  their  places, 
tlieir  patronage,  their  honours,  and 
their  revenues,  to  the  patrons  of  the 
bill ;  he  could  prove,. that  while  the 
minority  could  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  be  influenced  by  the  party 
who  was  to  be  the  victim,  the  Illus¬ 
trious  Personage  who  was  the  una¬ 


vowed  prosecutor,  was  represented 
by  his  household,  and  state  officers, 
and  dependents  of  all  ranks,  and  his 
power  extended  as  well  over  those 
who  waited  for  the  highest  rewards  a 
monarch  could  bestow,  as  those  who 
accepted  even  the  lowest  boons  they 
could  confer  upon  their  adherents. 
Nothing  was  talked  of  on  the  other 
side,  but  the  Queen’s  increasing  and 
inconvenient  popularity.  Why  was  she 
popular  ?  And  why  were  the  hearts 
of  all  classes  interested  in  her  behalf  ? 
Because  she  was  oppressed  and  per¬ 
secuted  ;  and  if  ministers  wished  to 
sink  her  into  comparative  oblivion, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  abstain 
from  that  persecution.  The  people 
had  witnessed  a  woman  and  a  Queen 
maltreated,  insulted,  trampled  upon  ; 
they  had  seen  injuries  inflicted  where 
injuries  were  possible ;  and  insults 
where  injuries  were  powerless.  They 
felt  for  her,  because  they  loved  the 
monarchy  and  the  persons  of  their 
rulers,  with  what  an  historian  had 
called,  with  somewhat  of  a  sneer,  a 
childish  admiration  of  royalty."  For 
this  the  people  of  England  had  co¬ 
vered  their  Queen  with  the  shield  of 
their  protection,  and  had  covered 
themselves — he  would  boldly  say  it~ 
with  immortal  renown,  as  lovers  of 
justice  and  detesters  of  tyranny. 

After  an  explanation  from  Aider- 
man  Hey  gate,  and  a  reply  from  Lord 
A.  Hamilton,  the  House  divided, 
when  there  appeared  for  the  original 
motion,  209  ;  for  Mr  Robinson’s 
amendment,  SIO.  The  motion  was 
therefore  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
101. 

On  the  SI  St  January,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  brought  forward  his  announced 
proposition  of  going  into  a  committee 
to  consider  of  a  provision  for  the 
Queen.  Mr  Brougham  hereupon  im¬ 
mediately  rose  and  made  the  ftdlow- 
ing  communication 
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**  Carolina  R. 

The  Qaeen  having  learned  that 
the  House  of  Commons  has  appoint¬ 
ed  this  day  for  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  part  of  the  King’s  most  gra¬ 
cious  speech  which  relates  to  her, 
deems  it  necessary  to  declare,  that 
she  is  duly  sensible  of  his  Majesty’s 
condescension  in  recommending  an 
arrangement  respecting  her  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Parliament.  She  is  aware 
that  this  recommendation  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  referring  to  a  provision  for 
the  support  of  her  estate  and  dignity  ; 
and  from  what  has  lately  passed,  she 
is  apprehensive  that  such  a  provision 
may  be  unaccompanied  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  rights  and  privileges,  in 
the  ample  measure  wherein  former 
Queens  Consort,  her  royal  predeces¬ 
sors,  have^  been  wont  in  times  past  to 
enjoy  them. 

"  It  is  far  from  the  Queen’s  inclina¬ 
tion  needlessly  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  settlement  which  she  de¬ 
sires  in  common  with  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  and  which  she  feels  persuaded 
the  best  interests  of  all  parties  equally 
require ;  and  being  most  anxious  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  might  create 
irritation,  she  cautiously  abstains  from 
any  observation  upon  the  unexampled 

Eredicament  in  which  she  is  placed, 
ut  she  feels  it  due  to  the  House  and 
to  herself  respectfully  to  declare,  that 
she  perseveres  in  the  resolution  of  de¬ 
clining  any  arrangement,  while  her 
name  continues  to  be  exduded  from 
the  Liturgy. 

*'  Brandenourgh-hoiue,  1 
Jan.  31.  1821.”  f 

Mr  Western  bitterly  reproached 
ministers  with  at  once  declaring  their 
belief  of  the  Queen’s  guilt,  and  pro¬ 
posing  such  a  provision  for  her.  They 
should  first,  turn  their  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  inquire  into 
the  expenditure,  with  a  view  to  its  re¬ 
duction.,  .What  would  the  people  of 


the  oountiy  say,  when  th^  learnt 
that  a  minister  IumI  dared  to  call  the 
Queen  of  England  an  adultca'esa,  and 
at  the  same  moment  had  proposed  to 
make  a  provision  for  her?  Af^  with¬ 
drawing  the  indictment,  and  aban¬ 
doning  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
was  it  time  to  consider,  whether  the 
Queen  was  guilty  or  innocent?  Un¬ 
der  these  impressions,  he  moved  the 
previous  question. 

Lord  Castlereagh  conceived,  there 
was  not  much  notice  due  to  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  honourable  gentleman, 
that  the  House  should  pay  attention 
to  nothing  except  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  should  make  it  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  any  provision  for  the  Queen. 
He  passed,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
intimation  now  given  by  her  Majesty. 
He  apprehended  that  her  Majesty 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  exera¬ 
sing  her  right  to  abstain  from  bene¬ 
fiting  by  the  resolution  of  the  Houae. 
No  act  of  oppression  was  intended  to 
be  exercised  by  the  Crown  ;  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  would  be  free  to  act,  and  would 
exercise  her  own  discretion  as  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  grant,  if  the  House 
should  be  disposed  to  vote  one.  Her 
Majesty  had  been  travelling  in  un¬ 
constitutional  paths,  and  the  whole 
system  of  her  conduct  had  been  to 
erect  a  great  power  to  dispute  with 
the  Crown  the  allegiance  of  its  sub¬ 
jects.  They  had  lately  heard  of  her 
Majesty’s  subjects,  and  of  the  allegi¬ 
ance  owing  to  herself. 

Here  violent  cries  of  order  were 
raised,  and  a  discussion  of  some  length 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr 
Hume  cried  out,  It  is  necessary  that 
the  noble  lord  should  state,  whether 
he  thinks  what  he  says,  or  knows 
what  he  means.” 

Lord  Castlereagh  maintained,  that 
he  had  been  stricUy  in  order,  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  prove  it,  by  several  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Queen's  speecdies  and 
answers,  particularly  where  she  say^ 
15 
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•*  I  tball  be  ba|^y  to  do  any  thing 
for  the  good  town  of  Canterbury,  and. 
to  make  mt  people  happy.'*  He  then 
added,  we-shall  see  by  what  means  it 
is  contemplated  by  her  Majesty  to 
render  her  people  nappy.  We  shall 
see  whether  it  is  decide  to  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  a  subversion  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  country— whether  it  is  by  con¬ 
trolling  the  legislature,  or  by  assail¬ 
ing  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, or 
perhaps  by  effecting  a  reform  in  Par¬ 
liament — a  reform  in  the  largest  sense. 
He  came,  as  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  his  Majesty's  most  gracious 
message,  and  in  particular  to  that  part 
of  it  in  which  the  establishment  of  a 
provision  for  the  Queen  was  recom¬ 
mended.  The  question,  therefore»was, 
whether  the  House  would  grant  to  the 
Crown  the  means  of  forming  that  pro¬ 
vision  ?  Prior  to  that  grant  from  this 
House,  her  Majesty  could  not  form 
any  stipulations  with  it.  When  that 
grant  was  agreed  to  by  this  House,  it 
would  rest  with  her  Majesty  to  refuse 
it.  If  the  House  stopped  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  to-day  on  this  account,  they 
might  do  it  to-morrow  for  want  of 
die  introduction  of  the  Queen's  name 
into  the  Liturgy,  and  next  day  for 
want  of  her  receiving  a  palace.  He 
attributed  not  the  manifold  attempts 
now  made  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  to  her  Majesty  in  particular ; 
but  there  was  a  desperate  faction — 
there  were  wickedly  inclined  and  des¬ 
perate  men,  who  would  plunge  this 
kingdoni  into  anarchy  ;  but  their  at¬ 
tempts  would  be  foiled.  It  was  not 
the  people  who  were  to  be  feared  as 
the  disturbers  of  the  state,  but  those 
desperate  politicians  who  sought  their 
own  petty  gains  in  the  ruin  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  things.  While  he  lived 
-~.while  he  had  means  of  repelling 
that  attack  upon  the  Constitution  of 
the  country — while  he  was  party  to 
King’s  councils,  never  would  he 


suffer  the  constitutional  authorities  of 
the  kingdom  to  be  controlled  in  the 
exercise  of  th«r  privileges— to  be  dic¬ 
tated  to  by  any  persons  whatever. 
The  present  introduction  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  joined  with  the  paltry 
motion  made  on  a  former  evening, 
clearly  shewed  that  the  object  of  the 
gentlemen  opposite  was,  by  aggrava¬ 
ting  the  distresses  of  the  country,  to 
make  their  way  to  power,  {Calls  to 
order.)  Lord  Castlereagh  concluded 
by  saying,  that  the  present  question 
was  not  respecting  the  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  Queen,  but  the  provision 
to  be  made  for  her. 

Mr  Tierney,  in  rising,  applied  him¬ 
self  particularly  to  repel  the  charge 
made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  against 
the  motives  of  his  party.  He  would 
not  stoop  to  the  meanness  and  little 
deception  of  saying  that  he  was  not 
ambitious.  He  had  always  held  those 
persons  cheap  who  affected  to  despise 
proper  and  honourable  rewards,which 
the  possession  of  office  conferred  on 
him  whose  talents  were  dedicated  to 
the  performance  of  its  duties ;  and  not 
less  so,  those  who  thought  that  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  office  necessarily  implied 
a  violation  of  political  integrity  and 
connexions.  For  himself,  he  knew  of 
no  bond  by  which  power  could  be 
gained — no  connexion  by  which  suc¬ 
cess  could  be  ensured,  but  the  union 
of  the  views  and  principles  of  those 
who  were  united  to  attain  it.  In  this 
sense,  perhaps,  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Lord  might  apply  to  him,  and 
the  other  gentlemen  on  that  side  of 
the  House.  But  if  that  noble  lord 
meant  to  insinuate  that  power,  and 
power  only,  was  the  object  of  him¬ 
self  ( Mr  Tierney)  and  his  honourable 
friends  around  him,  and  that  they 
would  consent  to  accept  power  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  on  which  his 
lordship  held  it,  he  threw  back  that 
imputation  in  the  teeth  of  the  noble 
lord,  and  could  tell  him  that  he  would 
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ratlier  die  cm  e  dunghill  then  eencticm 
such  acts  «■  they  h^  leen  pcrfcMnned 
there.  The  demand  for  the  restoni.i 
tion  of  her  Majeaty'i  rights  was  loud 
and  general  throughout  the  kingdom, 
from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the 
Land's  End.  But  the  noble  lord  had 
judged,  and  very  wisely,  that  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Queen's  charao- 
ter,  and  the  restm’ation  of  her  rights, 
would  necessarily  be  fatal  to  his  con¬ 
tinuance  in  office.  Lord  C.  disclaim¬ 
ed  any  unmanly  insinuations  against 
the  Queen ;  but  in  Mr  Tierney's  opi¬ 
nion,  the  most  unmanly  attack  ever 
made  against  a  defenceless  woman, 
was  that  made  on  Friday  by  the  no¬ 
ble  Lord.  With  regard  to  the  Queen's 
message,  instead  of  being  an  attack 
against  the  dignity  and  privileges  of 
Parliament,  it  appeared  to  him  ex¬ 
pressly  calculated  to  obviate  any  such 
charge.  Being  determined  to  refuse 
such  provision,  she  sought  to  spare 
Parliament  the  trouble  of  voting  it. 
He  complained  of  the  attack  on  his 
friends,  as  having  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
cite  agitation  out  of  doors  ;  he  him¬ 
self  had  been  complained  of  as  luke¬ 
warm  in  the  business,  and  had  been 
complimented  by  the  noble  lord  on 
his  moderation.  He  did  view  with 
perfect  horror  the  doctrine  which  he 
nad  heard  advanced  within  the  last 
week  or  two.  He  viewed  it,  perhaps, 
with  the  greater  abhorrence,  as  ha¬ 
ving  himself  been  brought  up  as  a 
lawyer.  It  was  a  doctrine  totally  ab- 
horrentfroro  the  principles  of  any  gen¬ 
tleman’s  education,  and  one  which,  so 
help  him  God,  -he  could  never  have 
thought  the  desperation  of  the  most 
discomfited  administration  could  drive 
them  to.  He  did  not  conceive,  that 
the  lords  who  voted  for  the  third 
reading,  had  pronounced  the  Queen 
guilty,  or  had  given  any  deliberate 
opinion  on  the  bill.  But  why  did  not 
the  noble  lord  take  the  tliird  as  well 
as  the  second  reading  ^  for  the  third 


tJ 

must  have  been  at  least  as  much  to 
the  punpose  as  the  second.  Why  ?  be¬ 
cause  then  he  must  have  acknowled¬ 
ged  that  the  majority  consisted  of  the 
prosecutors  only.  It  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  all  that  fine  m<md 
feeling  which  the  noble  lord  vaunt¬ 
ed  so  much  to  have  made  his  state¬ 
ment/ against  the  Queen,  had  he  re¬ 
collected  that  ministers  themselves 
formed  exclusively  that  ultimate  ma¬ 
jority  which  pronounced  against  the 
Queen.  The  assertion  that  the  Queen 
had  been  declared  guilty  was  mon¬ 
strous.  He  was  very  sure  that  there 
was  no  gentleman — no  man  of  good 
feeling — no  man  who  had  studied  the 
Constitution  of  England,  that  must 
not  feel  that  if  a  doctrine  such  as  that 
the  noble  lord  maintained  was  to  be 
tolerated,  there  was  an  end  of  all  the 
security  of  character ;  and,  in  short, 
the  character  of  every  person  in  this 
kingdom  might  be  damaged,  provi¬ 
ded  the  minister  of  the  day  ^uld 
have  the  good  luck  to  get  through 
the  second  reading  of  a  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties.  He  thought,  after  the 
character  Lord  Castlereagh  had  given 
of  the  Queen,  he  had  very  little  rea¬ 
son  to  complain  of  Mr  Western,  at  a 
period  like  the  present,  being  unwil¬ 
ling  to  vote  away  to  her  any  part  of  the 
public  money.  He  agreed  with  his 
nonourable  friend  ;  he  should  object 
to  vote  away  the  public  money  under 
the  circumstances.  When  he  heard 
the  noble  lord  declare,  that  though 
the*  Queen  was  technically  acquit¬ 
ted,  she  was  morally  guilty,"  he  did 
marvel  at  the  steadiness  of  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  countenance,  especially  when 
he  proceeded  to  argue,  that  any  man 
who  doubted  the  propriety  of  voting 
50,0001.  a-year  to  a  person  so  circum¬ 
stanced,  could  have  no  object  except 
to  raise  a  clamour  and  make  a  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  country.  The  noble 
lord  exclaimed,  **  You  are  leagued 
against  the  public  tranquillity."  Now 
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he  did  not  think  diat  he  was  a  likely 
man  to  be  accased  of  having  a  design 
against  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  M inisters  complained  that  on  the 
present  occasion  they  had  not  been 
opposed  by  a  direct  motion  of  cen¬ 
sure,  but  by  a  mere  milk  and  water 
mode  of  proceeding.  Now,  a  milk  and 
water  mode  was  surely  not  one  cal¬ 
culated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country.  He  could  not  conceive  how 
the  noble  lord  could  assert  that  the 
proceedings  held  against  the  Queen 
had  been  conformable  to  the  sense  of 
the  country.  Where  was  that  sense 
collected?  W'as  it  in  the  petitions 
with  which  the  table  groaned  ?  Had 
not  the  petty  malice,  the  persecuting 
hostility,  exercised  against  the  Queen, 
only  increased  her  weight  and  inte¬ 
rest  with  the  nation.  Never  did  he 
expect  to  see  and  hear  what  with  his 
own  eyes  he  saw,  and  with  his  own 
ears  he  heard.  At  one  o’clock,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  declared  ne¬ 
cessary  to  pass  a  bill,  and  within  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  the  same  bill  was 
rejected,  and  declared  unfit  for  enact¬ 
ment.  The  noble  Lord  seemed  to 
think  that  50,0001.  a-year  was  a  salvo 
for  every  thing ;  but  he  was  mista¬ 
ken  in  his  estimate,  both  of  her  cha¬ 
racter  and  of  public  opinion.  He 
honoured  her  Majesty  ror  her  mes- 

Xof  this  day,  because  it  shewed 
t  persons  in  office  were  not  accus- 
tomea  to  shew,  that  she  preferred  a 
fair  character  to  every  other  earthly 
consideration.  The  whole  of  the  con¬ 
duct  pursued  by  ministers  towards 
the  Queen,  was  marked  by  a  little 
petty  and  rancorous  malevolence ; 
and  he  would  like  to  see  any  sign  of 
a  spirit  of  accommodation  and  kind¬ 
ness  pointed  out  in  one  line,  even  of 
the  speech  from  the  throne.  The  no¬ 
ble  lord  seemed  to  challenge  a  fresh 
motion,  and  a  fresh  motion  he  should 
have— another  motion  he  must  have 
— the  whole  country  called  for  an¬ 


other  moticm— to  restore  her  Majes¬ 
ty's  name  to  the  Liturgy.  It  might 
the  duty  of  the  minister  to  defy 
clamour,  when  it  was  intended  to  car¬ 
ry  some  great  public  measure,  but  let 
the  noble  lord  recollect  that  the  whole 
question  with  which  he  was  agitating 
all  England,  was,  shall  an  acquitted 
Queen  have  the  benefit  of  her  acquit¬ 
tal  ?  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
then  commented  at  some  length  upon 
the  fatal  delusion  of  ministers,  who 
appeared  to  suppose,  that  because 
they  had  committed  one  error  in  the 
first  instance,  therefore  it  was  never 
to  be  retracted ;  since  the  dignity  and 
security  of  the  King’s  ministers  were 
concerned,  to  this  consideration  every 
other  was  to  yield. 

Mr  C.  B.  Bathurst  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  con¬ 
demned,  in  many  respects,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Queen.  / 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  he  must,  in 
supporting  the  amendment  of  his 
honourable  friend,  the  member  for 
Essex,  for  adjourning,  conjure  the 
House  at  the  last  hour  to  pause  be¬ 
fore  they  proceeded  further  in  the 
course  they  had  taken.  From  the  first 
step  of  the  proceedings  against  her 
M^esty,  from  the  bringing  down  of 
the  green  bags,  he  had  never  ceased 
to  deplore  the  course  taken.  What 
he  alluded  to  particularly  in  the  no¬ 
ble  lord’s  speech,  was,  the  manner  in 
which  the  noble  lord  had  talked  of 
her  Mrgesty,  mentioning  her  by  name, 
and  accusing  her  of  attaching  allegi¬ 
ance  to  herself — of  exciting  a  tender 
interest  in  the  hearts  of  the  people — 
almost  accusing  her  of  high  treason. 
Was  this,  he  asked,  fit  language  for 
the  noble  lord,  in  the  present  state  of 
things  ?  Petitions  were  poured  in  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  every  one 
asking  the  restoratibn  of  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  name  to  the  Liturgy.  Was  no¬ 
thing  due  to  the  people?  Was  no* 
thing  due  to  those  from  whose  impo- 
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Tcriahed  pockets  50,0001.  was  to  be 
wrung,  in  order  to  ftiake  prorision  for ' 
the  Queen  ?  The  people  almost  una¬ 
nimously  asked  for  it ;  and  if  it  was 
a  ftvour,  that  favour  ought  to  be 
granted  to  the  people.  The  noble 
foi^  had  talked  of  the  unconstitu¬ 
tional  error  into  which  her  Majesty 
had  fallen.  Unconstitutional !  Those 
ministers  complain  of  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  error,  who  had  brought  in  the 
bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties;  who  pro¬ 
duced  it  as  necessary,  and  yet  who 
refused,  when  it  was  lost,  to  give  the 
Queen  her  rights  and  liberties!  Un¬ 
constitutional  !  This  charge  to  come 
from  a  noble  lord  who  had  talked  of 
a  technical  acc^uittal  and  moral  con¬ 
viction  1  Was  It  out  of  tender  com¬ 
passion  for  her  Majesty  that  they  had 
abandoned  it?  Was  it  from  a  feeling 
of  mercy  to  an  unfortunate  and  in¬ 
jured  Queen  ?  It  was  not.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  evidence,  no  rea¬ 
sons,  no  facts,  to  support  the  case 
which  they  had  attempted  to  make 
out  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
even  though  her  Majesty  was  con¬ 
victed  and  degraded,  she  would  have 
had  a  provision.  It  might  have  been 
less  than  the  one  now  proposed— it 
might  have  been  10,0001.,  instead  of 
50,0001. ;  but  still,  when  the  Queen 
was  denied  her  other  rights,  and  when 
she  was  declared  by  the  noble  lord  to 
be  morally  convicted,  the  magnitude 
of  the  sum  was  to  be  taken  as  no 
proof  of  her  acquittal.  She  was  put 
in  the  situation  of  one  whose  guilt 
had  been  proved,  while  she  was  de¬ 
nied  those  privileges  and  advantages 
that  belonged  to  her  rank  and  station 
—while  her  name  was  excluded  from 
the  Liturgy— while  she  was  refused 
a  palace  to  reside  in,  and  deprived  of 
that  state  which  her  predecessors  en¬ 
joyed. 

Mr  J.  Browne  opposed  the  grant, 
from  bis  conviction  of  the  Queen's  guilt 
and  unworthiness.  When  others  were 


so  an^,  that  those  opposed  to  them 
consider^  the  Queen  guilty,  he 
thought  he  had  as  good  a  right  to 
complain  of  their  assuming  that  she 
was  innocent,  after  a  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  had  been  brought  in 
against  her,  and  carried  to  the  second 
reading. 

Mr  Lamb  said,  he  was  unwilling 
to  utter  one  word  that  could  reflect 
upon  the  character  or  conduct  of  her 
Majesty,  but  he  thought  it  right  to 
state,  that  he  was  bound  to  respect 
those  noble  peers  who  heard  all  the 
evidence,  and  who  bad  delivered  their 
opinion  upon  it.  The  presumption 
was,  that  they  had  judged  rightly,  and 
he  regretted  that  they  had  been  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  pass  any  judgment  at  all. 
He  regretted  that  when  a  retreat  had 
been  offered  her — a  retreat  into  which 
she  might  have  gone  without  any  im¬ 
putation  on  her  character — a  retreat 
on  which  she  might  have  entered  with 
the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  all 
whose  approbation  and  gratitude  were 
worth  having ;  and,  in  his  opinion, 
with  as  much  honour  as  she  had  found 
by  pursuing  a  different  course—Jie 
regretted  that  at  that  time  she  did  not 
retire,  and  give  up  the  question  of  the 
Liturgy.  He  thought  that,  even  on 
the  termination  of  the  proceedings,  a 
regard  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  country  might  have  dictated  the 
same  surrender,  and  to-night  it  would 
have  given  him  great  satisfaction  to 
have  found  her  coming  frankly  for¬ 
ward  and  making  the  sacrifice.  He 
did  not  condemn,  but  he  deplored,  the 
message  that  had  been  brought  down. 
He  thought  it  would  be  unwise  and 
impolitic  if  the  House  in  the  least  al¬ 
tered  its  course  in  consequence  of 
that  message. 

Mr  Brougham  had  not  intended  to 
say  a  single  word ;  but  he  could  not 
sit  silent  under  the  view  taken  of  the 
subject  by  his  honourable  friend.  Ho 
must  now  urge,  on  the  part  of  her 
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Majesty,  that  she  had  been  not  only 
Tirtually  acquitted,  but  acquitted  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  a 
most  perverse  judgment  on  her  cause 
had  appeared  in  more  parts  of  the 
House  than  one,  and  just  now  had 
been  pronounced  from  a  quarter  where 
he  least  suspected  it.  His  honourable 
friend  seemed  determined  to  render 
every  thing  said  or  done  by  the  Queen 
as  wrong,  even  when  she  demanded 
for  herself  the  most  common  rights. 
Even  after  her  prosecutors  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  proceedings 
against  her,  from  their  inability  to 
substantiate  them,  from  the  total  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
'charges  rested,  she  ought,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  honourable  friend,  to  come 
forward  and  to  confess  herself  guilty. 
Admitting  her  to  be  the  aggrieve 
party  in  the  omission,  he  yet  threw 
upon  her  the  whole  blame  of  the  agi¬ 
tation  which  it  had  occasioned.  Lord 
Castlereagh,again,had  begun  by  treat¬ 
ing  the  exclusion  as  a  stigma,  and  he 
now  supported  it  on  a  principle  of  law 
entirely  new — a  principle  monstrous 
in  its  possible  application  to  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  fortunes  of  men,  and  hi¬ 
deous  in  its  consequences — that  there 
might  be  a  technical  acquittal  with  a 
virtual  conviction.  He  was  perfectly 
astonished  at  the  objections  which 
had  been  made  to  the  message,  and 
at  its  being  considered  as  disrespect¬ 
ful  to  the  House.  The  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  her  message  was, 
that  she  understood  from  the  votes  of 
the  House,  which  she  was  entitled  to 
read,  that  provision  was  to  be  made 
for  her  to-night ;  and  she  said,  that, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
had  been  placed,  she  could  not  bar¬ 
ter  her  honour  for  money ;  for,  if  she 
did,  there  was  an  end  of  her  charac¬ 
ter,  and  with  her  character  her  safe- 
Xj»  She  warned  the  House,  there¬ 
fore,  in  respectful  language,  against 
voting  the  grant.  She  told  them  that 


the  money  to  her  wovdd  be  uaeleaa, 
aa,  with  the  feelings  which  she  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  treatment  which  she 
had  received,  and  the  situation  in 
which  she  was  placed,  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  it  would  be  impossible.  The 
noble  lord,  on  the  contrary,  said, 
"  Wait  till  the  mone^  be  vo^,  and 
then  refuse  it."  But  if  she  waited  till 
then,  on  the  same  authority,  she  would 
be  told  that  it  was  too  late— that  it  was 
disrespectful  to  the  House  to  refuse 
their  grant,  and  that  she  ought  to 
have  interfered  to  prevent  its  being 
voted.  In  the  message  which  he  had 
presented  there  was  no  disrespectful 
expression— no  appearance  of  dicta¬ 
tion— no  claim  of  right — no  assump¬ 
tion  of  authority.  She  only  said. 

You  wish  to  make  provision  for 
me ;  in  doing  so,  you  mean  my  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  allow  me  respectfully  to 
decline  it." 

Mr  H.  Bright  and  Mr  Martin  of 
Galway  opposed  the  adjournment. 
Its  movers  did  not  finally  push  the 
question  to  a  vote,  but  allowed  it  to 
be  negatived  without  a  divison. 

The  House  having  now  gone  into 
the  Committee,  Lord  Castlereagh  na¬ 
med  50,0001.  a-year  as  the  amount  of 
allowance  which  appeared  to  him 
most  suitable.  It  was  the  dower  fin¬ 
ed  on  her  Majesty  by  the  marriage 
treaty  ;  it  was  the  sum  which  Parli*- 
ment  had  thought  fit  to  settle  upon 
her  in  1814<,  as  Princess  of  Wales; 
and  it  was  the  sum  which  ministers 
had  proposed  to  her  Majesty  at  St 
OmePs.  He  therefore  proposed  that 
50,0001.  a-year  should  be  settled  up¬ 
on  her  Majesty  for  life. 

The  only  opposition  which  this  mo¬ 
tion  experienced,  was  from  the  some¬ 
what  free  opponents  of  ministers,  up¬ 
on  grounds,  however, which  could  not 
be  supposed  very  unwelcome  to  them. 

Mr  S.  Wortley  did  not  view  this  as 
a  question  of  mere  economy,  nor  did 
be  qpeak  of  it  with  respect  to  her  Ma- 
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guih  or  innooenoe ;  bu^  be  her 
guilt  or  innocence  wbnt  H  might*  he 
tho^ht  that  the  language  that  her 
Majmty  had  been  advised  to  use  in 
her  ansarers  to  some  addresses,  and 
particularly  in  her  letter  to  the  King, 
had  made  it  unsafe  for  her  Majesty 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  so  large  a  sum. 

Lord  J.  Russell  expressed  surprise 
at  what  had  fallen  from  the  honour> 
able  member,  and  conceived  that  the 
popular  acts  of  which  the  Queen  had 
been  accused,  were  no  other  than 
those  which  had  been  imputed,  on 
the  most  trivial  grounds,  to  Cathe> 
rine.  Queen  of  Henry  VIII* 

Mr  Hume  insisted,  that  the  pas* 
sages  upon  which  Mr  Wortl^  and 
Alderman  Heygate  founded  their 
charges,  had  been  erroneously  quoted, 
though,  he  admitted,  not  intention¬ 
ally.  He  would  admit  that  some  indi- 
tidual  expressions  were  very  strong ; 
but,  taking  the  general  sentiments 
which  pervaded  the  answers  to  the  ad- 
dteeses,  he  contended  that  they  were 
constitutional  in  the  highest  degree. 
{Hear,  and  laughter).  He  contended 
that  the  answers  to  those  addresses 
contained  the  most  constitutional 
principles  and  the  most  sound  moral¬ 
ity.— (Hear,  hear!  and  laughter,) 

Mr  Martin  was  perfectly  astonish¬ 
ed  that  any  one  could  use  such  lan¬ 
guage  as  Mr  Hume,  with  regard  to 
the  addresses.  He  bad  never  beard 
another  individual  attempt  to  defend 
them. 

Mr  Holme  Sumner  now  rose,  and 
reiterated  in  stronger  terms  the  charge 
of  Mr  Wortley.  The  noble  lord  op¬ 
posite,  (Lord  John  Russell,)  said  it 
was  unmanly  and  ungenerous  now  to 
talk  of  the  charges  brought  against 
her  Majesty*  Such  was  the  language 
held  by  those  from  whom  they  hea!ra 
every  hour  the  ct^  of  conwiracy, 
subfMiKition,  and  peijury.  While  such 
aery  was  raised  by  the  gentlemen  op¬ 


posite,  they  were  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  conviction  produced,  not  by  hired 
evidence,  but  by  her  Majesty's  own 
witnesses.  Haa  her  Majesty  shewn 
any  contrition  for  her  conduct,  he 
should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
say  a  word  on  the  subject ;  but  she 
had  no  claim  to  such  indulgence.  To 
his  mind,  the  charge  of  adulterous  in¬ 
tercourse,  and  of  conduct  more  de¬ 
grading  than  ever  was  proved  in  any 
class  of  life,  bad  been  clearly  made 
out.  The  message  brought  down  that 
very  night  breathed  hostility,  and 
shewed  a  disposition  to  keep  the 
country  in  a  state  of  disquietude.— 
With  a  view  even  to  economy,  but 
much  more  with  a  view  to  safety* 
he  thought  the  sum  proposed  too 
great.  Before  such  a  grant  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  House,  they  had  a 
right  to  be  informed  of  the  amount 
of  advances  made  to  the  Queen  sines 
her  arrival.  It  became  her  Majesty 
also  to  furnish,  through  her  legal  a^ 
visers,  some  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  disposed 
Dr  Lushington  started  up,  and,  with 
indignant  derision,  spoke  of  the  tem# 
per,  moderation,  humanity,  and  jus* 
tice,  which  had  so  conspicuously 
adorned  the  speech  of  the  honour¬ 
able  m^ber  for  Surrey — that  ho¬ 
nourable  member  was  the  £rst  man  in 
that  House  who  had  presumed  to  ut¬ 
ter,  who  had  dared  to  declare,  that  the 
Queen  had  been  found  guilty  of  adul¬ 
tery.  Having  heard,  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  the  evidence  but  imperfe^y— ha¬ 
ving,  perhaps,  merely  read  the  evi¬ 
dence  without  semng  the  witnesses— 
the  honourable  member  came  forward, 
uncalled,  unasked,  to  declare  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  la  his  firm  conviction,  guilty. 
Really,  when  he  looked  at  the  whose 
train  of  proceeding*  and  thought  of  Rm 
opinioa  which  the  honourable  mem- 
btf  had  pronounced,  he  did  think  that 
the  Queen  might  have  met  with  a 
fidrer  trial  from  a  jury  of  ooofkhed 
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felons.  With  respect  io  the  sums  re¬ 
ceived  by  her  Majesty,  he  could  state, 
that  they  amounts  to  35,0001.  a-year. 
He  could  further  state,  that  on  her  first 
arrival,  he  had  applied  in  her  name  for 
so  small  a  sum  a850001.,  and  that  it  was 
refused.  She  was  therefore  compel¬ 
led  to  live  for  some  time  on  credit. 

Mr  Brougham  also  rose,  and  sta¬ 
ted,  that  as  to  the  law  expenses,  of 
which  it  .might  be  expected  that  he 
should  know  something,  he  would 
merely  say,  that  they  were  submitted 
to  as  strict  an  audit  as  any  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  public  accounts.  The  sums  to 
defray  them  were  issued  by  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  the  person  who  received 
was  deemed  accountable  for  them. 
The  sum  as  already  issued  to  meet 
these  expenses,  was  50,0001.,  and  he 
would  say  that  it  would  fall  short  to 
cover  them.  If  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  should  think  that  they  were 
too  much,  he  could  only  say,  that  her 
Majesty,  regretted  as  mu^  as  he 
could  the  absolute  necessity  there  was 
for  incurring  them. 

After  a  good  deal  of  consideration, 
the  report  was  brought  up,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  the  following  day. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  at  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Castlereagn,  the  report 
was  read.  Mr  Holme  Sumner  rose, 
and  justified  the  opinion  he  had  yes¬ 
terday  expressed,  though  without- 
having  heard  the  whole  of  the  evi¬ 
dence.  The  testimony  of  the  Queen's 
own  witness,  Lieutenant  Hownam, 
appeared  to  him  perfectly  decisive  of 
her  guilt.  He  moved  the  reduction 
of  the  grant  from  50,000/.  to  30,000/. 

Mr  Brougham  did  not  oppose  the 
motion.  Whether  30,000/.,  10,000/., 
or  nothing,  were  voted  by  the  House 
for  her  Majesty,  was  to  himself,  and 
his  honourable  colleague,  who  acted 
as  counsel  for  her  Majesty,  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference.  The  Queen 
refused  their  money  altogether ;  she 


would  take  no  money ;  she  had  no-' 
thing  to  do  with  this  grant.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  q>peal  to  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member,  whether  it  was 
manly,  or  decent,  or  consistent  with 
the  forms  of  the  House,  that  be,  and 
other  honourable  members,  should  go 
on,  night  after  night,  canvassing  de¬ 
tached  portions  of  the  evidence  in 
the  Queen’s  case,  all  which  evidence 
had  been  produced  before  the  other 
House  of  Wrliament  ?  He  wished  it, 
however,  to  be  now  understood,  that 
if  he  heard  any  other  member  single 
out  parts  of  this  evidence,  on  which 
he  might  have  formed  an  opinion, 
and  deliver  his  judgment  in  that  House 
with  reference  to  those  particular 
parts,  it  was  impossible  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  could  rest  there.  Either  the  Queen 
was  guilty,  or  she  was  not  railty; 
either  she  was  acquitted,  or  she  was 
not  acquitted. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  supported  Mr 
Sumner's  motion,  particularly  consi¬ 
dering  the  use  to  which  there  was 
reason  to  believe  the  money  would  be 
applied,  as  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  courier  Bergami  was  now 
living  at  Paris  in  the  style  of  a  noble¬ 
man.  This  was  denied  by  Alderman 
Wood -and  Mr  Brougham,  but  con¬ 
firmed  by  Lord  Lowther,  who,  in  a 
late  excursion  to  Paris,  had  Bergami 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  street ;  his 
style  and  equipage  were  on  a  large 
and  expensive  scale.  Alderman  W om 
insisted  that  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
misquoted  the  speeches  made  by  the 
Queen  at  Dover  and  Canterbury. 
His  lordship,  however,  thoukh  he 
could  not  pretend  to  be  as  wml  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  answers  as  the 
honourable  alderman,  who  had  tra¬ 
velled  through  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  knowing  them,  yet  quoted 
several  very  recent  ones,  in  which 
the  Queen  had  called  the  addressers 
her  subjects.  After  a  neat  deal  of 
desultory  skirmishing  oi  this  nature. 
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the  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  division, 
to  which,  however,  Mr  Sumner  did 
not  press  his  amendment;  and  the 
original  motion  was  carried  without 
a  division. 

Sir  J.  Newport  now  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  to  a  breach  of 
their  privileges,  in  the  address  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  presbytery  of  Lang¬ 
holm,  on  the  late  proceedings.  He 
observed  on  the  right  which  was 
fully  secured  to  the  members  of  par¬ 
liament,  to  debate  all  matters  con¬ 
sistent  with  public  affairs,  without 
liability  to  injurious  comment.  This 
right  had  been  violated  in  the  present 
instance.  Hedidnot,however,somuch 
regard  it,  on  account  of  the  petition 
ita^,  as  of  the  notice  taken  of  it  by 
government.  An  answer  had  been 
returned,  that  it  had  been  graciously 
received  by  his  Majesty  ;  and  it  had 
appeared  in  the  Gazette,  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  late  confession  of  one 
of  the  ministers,  it  was  usual  to  insert 
only  a  selection  of  the  addresses. 
That  in  question  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages 

“  We  have  witnessed  with  much  con¬ 
cern,  and  we  strongly  deprecate  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  disaffection  lately  b^me  so  preva¬ 
lent,  from  what  we  would  term  the  vio¬ 
lent  and  unconstitutional  speeches  of  the 
Opposition  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  the  infamous  scurrility  and  misre¬ 
presentation  of  a  licentious  press. 

With  every  good  citizen  and  loyal 
subject,  we  reprobate  the  Address  and 
Petition  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Loudon,  than  which  a  greater  in¬ 
sult  could  not  be  offered  to  M^esty,  and 
which  it  behoves  all  who  wish  well  to 
their  King  and  country  publicly  to  con¬ 
demn  ;  nor  can  we  refrain  from  repre¬ 
hending  severely  the  Insolence  of  certain 
membm  of  the  Opposition,  upon  the 
late  prorogation  of  Parliament;  for  if 
such  conduct  in  the  representatives  of 
the  people  pass  unnoticed,  what  may  be 
expected  fnnn  the  people  themselves  ?” 

VOL.  XlV.  PART  I. 


The  honourable  member  conclu¬ 
ded  witli  moving  that  this  address 
was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House. 

Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Bathurst 
stated,  that  the  address  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  by  inadvertence,  amid  a  crowd 
of  others,  which  there  had  not  been 
time  to  peruse  attentively.  Its  inser¬ 
tion  had  been  a  subject  of  particular 
regret  to  the  minister  of  the  home 
department.  Lord  C.  conceived, 
however,  that  the  subject  having 
been  thus  mentioned  and  explained, 
no  farther  proceedings  ought  to  be 
held.  No  man  could  feel  more  strong¬ 
ly  than  he  did  for  the  privileges  of 
the  House ;  but  if  they  were  to  no¬ 
tice  every  writing  that  could  be  con¬ 
strued  into  a  breach  of  the  privileges, 
their  whole  time  would  be  occupied 
in  such  proceedings.  If  it  were  laid 
down  that  all  publications  of  this  na- 
ture  were  to  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House,  be  would  by  to¬ 
morrow'  select  three  or  four  specimens 
from  addresses  in  which  be,  and 
those  with  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  act,  were  charged  with  motives 
the  most  base,  writn  corruptions  the 
most  disgraceful,  with  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  duty,  and  with  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  most  flagrant  crimes.  Now, 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  honourable 
baronet  was  influenced  too  much  by 
the  spirit  of  justice,  to  think  of  throw¬ 
ing  his  broad  shield  over  his  own 
friends,  without  allowing  him  (Lord 
C.}  to  produce  what  he  might  call 
his  conire-prqjet,  in  defence  of  him- 
seif  and  of  his  colleagues. 

Mr  Scarlett,  however,  insisted  that 
it  was  not  so  much  the  circumstance 
of  the  presentation  of  the  address,  as 
thatofits  sanction  by  ministers,  which 
called  for  animadversion.  It  was  fi¬ 
nally  agreed,  that  there  should  be  an 
entry  on  the  journals,  purporting, 
that  this  publication  contained  gross 
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breaches  of  the  privileges  of  Parlia* 
ment ;  but  that  a  communication  ha> 
▼ing  been  officially  made,  that  their 
insertion  in  the  Gazette  had  taken 
place  through  inadvertence,  the  House 
did  not  fern  themselves  ctdled  upon 
to  take  any  farther  measures. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  another 
grand  effort  was  made  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  ministers.  A  motion  of  cen¬ 
sure,  for  their  conduct  in  the  case  of 
the  Queen,  was  brought  forward  by 
the  Marquis  of  Tavistock.  The  no¬ 
ble  mover  conceived,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  public  on  this  subject  was  so 
express  and  decided,  that  the  vote  of 
the  House  might  be  considered  as  a 
test  how  far  the  wishes  of  the  people 
were  represented  in  Parliament.  An¬ 
ticipating  an  unfavourable  result,  he 
hailed  these  proceedings,  rash,  un¬ 
just,  and  illegal  as  they  were,  as  the 
bright  omen  of  reform,  for  which  he 
trusted  the  people  would  now  pour  in 
petitions  from  every  quarter.  After 
taking  a  view  of  the  series  of  pro- 
f^eedings,  all  of  which  he  condemn¬ 
ed,  the  noble  marquis  concluded  by 
moving,  “  That  the  proceedings  in¬ 
stituted  against  the  Queen  were  not 
justified  by  the  political  expediency, 
or  necessity  of  the  case,  and  that  they 
were  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  people.” 

A  long  debate  ensued,  and  was 
continued  for  two  days,  in  which  Mr 
Lambton,  Mr  Whitmore,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Lord  Nugent,  Lord  Mil- 
ton,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Mr  Tierney,  and 
Mr  Brougham,  supported  the  motion, 
which  was  opposed  by  Mr  B.  Ba¬ 
thurst,  Mr  Bankes,  Mr  Peel,  Mr  Ho¬ 
race  Twiss,  Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  Wel¬ 
lesley  Pole,  and  Lord  Castlereagh. 
The  subject,  however,  had  already 
been  discussed  so  repeatedly,  and  in 
such  multiplied  shapes,  that  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  debate  could  no  longer 


possess  any  novelty.  Mr  Wilber- 
ibrce's  sentiments  were  expected  with 
some  anxiety,  but  though  he  voted  in 
favour  of  ministers,  he  did  not  speak. 
Lord  Castlereagh  felt  indebted  to  the 
noble  member,  for  the  candid  and 
straightforward  way  in  which  he  had 
brought  forward  his  motion,  by  which 
he  had  rescued  his  party  from  the 
milk-and-water  system  with  which 
they  had  so  long  been  dealing.  He 
might  have  rested  upon  repeated  par¬ 
liamentary  decisions,  which  would 
have  made  the  vote  of  censure  ope¬ 
rate  as  severely  against  the  House  as 
against  ministers.  He  would  wave 
this  ground,  however,  and  consider 
the  question  on  its  own  merits.  He 
then  went  over  the  whole  train  of  the 
proceedings,  justifying  at  once  their 
legality  and  expediency.  Mr  Brough¬ 
am,  as  it  had  been  industriously  cir¬ 
culated,  that  he  had  formed  a  private 
opinion  of  the  Queen  different  from 
his  public  one,  solemnly  declared, 
that  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  Queen's 
judges,  he  would  have  conscientious¬ 
ly  given  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

On  the  vote  being  called,  there 
appeared  for  the  motion,  178,  against 
it,  324  ;  making  the  majority  of  146 
in  favour  of  ministers. 

On  the  13th,  the  last  effort  was 
made  by  Mr  J.  Smith,  who  bad  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  moving  an 
address  to  the  throne,  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  her  Majesty’s  name  to  the 
Liturgy.  He  altered  his  motion, 
however,  to  a  mere  resolution,  That 
the  House  was  of  opinion  that  her 
Majesty's  name  should  be  inserted  in 
the  collects,  prayers,  and  litanies,” 
&c.  The  interest  of  the  House  was 
exhausted,'and  none  of  the  great  po¬ 
litical  combatants  came  down  into 
the  arena.  The  motion  was  support¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Tennyson,  Mr  Leonard, 
Mr  Marryatt,  Lord  Milton,  Sir  J. 
Nearport,  and  Mr  Lamb;  while  it 
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WM  opposed  by^Mr  Legge,  Mr  C. 

Mr  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr  Wil- 
mot,  Sir  T.  Acland,  and  Sir  J.  Mar- 
joribanks.  Mr  Wilber  force,  on  this 
occasion,  delivered  his  sentiments. 
Looking  to  the  whole  conduct  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  he  saw  nothing 
which  called  for  the  condemnation  of 
the  House  and  the  country.  He  felt 
doubtful  as  to  the  legal  question  of 
the  right  to  omit  her  Maiesty’s  name 
in  theLiturgy.  He  viewed  with  strong 
disapprobation  the  Queen’s  answers 
to  the  addresses,  though  he  was  ready 
to  make  allowance  for  the  treatment 
experienced  bv  her.  At  the  same 
time,  he  thought  that  the  restoration 
of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  was  a 
point  to  which  no  objection  could  be 
made,  and  which  might  be  yielded  to 
the  people,  in  order  to  allay  their  ir¬ 
ritation. 

In  consequence  of  the  view  thus 
taken  by  Mr  Wilberforce,  and  some 
of  his  friends,  the  majority  in  favour 
of  ministers  was  not  so  grent  in  this 
question  as  in  the  former.  It  was 
only  120,  (298  to  178.) 

Although  the  general  question  in 
the  Lower  House  was  thus  closed,  a 
debate  of  some  interest  was  moved 
1^  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  on  the 
Order  in  Council,  directed  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  for  the  omission  of  the 
Queen’s  name  in  the  prayers  of  that 
church.  His  lordship  began  with  al¬ 
luding  to  the  extraordinary  declara¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  this 
motion  was  a  disgrace  to  the  order 
book  of  the  House.  (Crits  of  no  !  no  !) 
The  words  had  not  passed  from  his 
memory,  and  he  was  anxious  to  jus¬ 
tify  himself.  This  Order  in  Council 
purported  to  be  one  to  which  obedi¬ 
ence  was  lawfully  due. — It  was  issued 
on  the  same  day  with  the  English 
Order  in  Council,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Queen’s  name  was  omitted  in  the 
Liturgy ;  it  was  drawn  up  in  exactly 


the  same  terms,  and  signed  bt  die 
same  names,  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  &C.  It  had,  hoigrerfr,  re¬ 
ceived  a  different  fate  from  that  issu¬ 
ed  in  England.  And  he  meant  to 
state,  and  without  using  a  sarcasm, 
that  due  and  proper  obedience  had 
been  paid  to  the  order  sent  to  ScoU 
land,  by  not  obeying  it  at  all.  In  hia 
opinion  the  order  was  either  impotent 
or  illegal ; — impotent,  if  they  knew 
it  would  not  be  obeyed — illegal,  if  it 
were  to  be  obeyed  without  any  pro- 
er  authority.  So  t^at,  in  either  case, 
e  must  beg  leave  to  say  that  such 
an  order  reflected  far  greater  disgrace 
upon  the  book  of  the  Privy  Council 
which  issued  it,  than  his  motion  conld 
possibly  do  upon  the  order-book,  ac«  ' 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite.  The  first  case  in  Scot¬ 
land  to  which  he  meant  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House,  as  following  the 
arrival  of  the  Order  in  Council  in  that 
part  of  the  empire,  was  that  of  the 
County  Sheriff  acting  at  the  Sesuons  * 
of  Kirkcudbright ;  and  here  he  par¬ 
ticularly  begged  their  attention  to 
the  parties  who  were  called  upon  to 
give  efficacy  to  the  order.  At  the 
sessions  to  which  he  alluded,  there 
met,  the  Sheriff,  his  son,  a  colonel  of 
the  Yeomanry,  and  the  cler^man* 
At  that  meeting  the  Sheriff,  his  son, 
and  the  colonel,  agreed,  that  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Order  in  Council, 
they  should  prevent  the  Queen  from 
being  prayed  for.  The  clergyman, 
however,  dissented  from  their  opi¬ 
nion,  and  refused  to  omit  her  Majes- 
U’s  name.  The  matter  was  then  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Presbytery,  who  iqipro- 
ved  of  the  conduct  of  the  clergyman, 
disapproved  of  the  Order  in  Council, 
ordered  the  minute  of  the  Sheriff’s 
approval  to  be  erased,  and  the  parties 
to  appear  before  them  for  reprimand, 
and  the  whole  decision  to  be  read  in 
the  church.  Surely  this  was  throw¬ 
ing  great  obloquy  upon  the  Order  in 
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were  legal,  must  be  attended  with 
some  penalty.  The  second  case  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  was  that  of  another 
Sheriff  of  a  Scotch  county,  who  was 
also  a  colonel  of  Yeomanry.  The 
colonel  asked  the  clergyman  of  his 
district,  whether  he  was  a  party  to 
any  agreement  not  to  omit  the  prater 
for  the  Queen  in  the  church  service. 
The  clergyman  replied  very  proper¬ 
ly,  that  he  would  act  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  same  cler¬ 
gyman,  at  the  encT of  a  sermon  which 
he  preached — one  which  was,  as  the 
learned  lord  opposite  (the  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate)  must  admit,  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  the- propriety  of  its  lan¬ 
guage  and  sentiments — at  the  end  of 
that  sermon  the  clergyman,  after 
praying  for  the  King,  said,  “  and 
bless  likewise  the  Queen."  For  that 
conclusion  the  clergyman  was  on  the 
same  day  (the  Sunday)  put  under  ar¬ 
rest.  He  begged  to  understood  as 
not  meaning  that  he  was  put  under 
actual  personal  restraint ;  but  merely 
that  he  was  desired  to  consider  him¬ 
self  as  arrested,  and  the  arrest  was 
continued  for  that  day.  The  order 
was  made  to  alter  the  prayers  of  a 
church  which  had  no  Liturgy,  and 
was  addressed  to  a  body  over  which 
it  had  no  more  authority  than  it  would 
have  at  Constantinople.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  shown  that  Orders  in 
Council  had  formerly  been  addressed 
to  the  clergy  of  Scotland ;  but  of  this 
he  was  sure — that  whenever  such  an 
order  had  produced  any  effect  on  the 
church,  it  had  only  been  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  not  from  any  force  in  the 
edict  itself;  and  this,  in  fact,  had 
been  the  case  on  the  marriage  of  the 
present  King.  The  case  of  arrest 
was  one  which  particularly  called  for 
the  sympathy  of  the  House  ;  for  the 
clergyman  on  whom  that  outrage  had 


of  the  utmost  respectability  of  cha¬ 
racter,  who,  so  far  from  allowing  his' 
zeal  in  political  matters  to  carry  him 
too  far,  was  one  of  the  most  moderate 
and  temperate  members  in  all  the 
church.  But  was  a  clergyman  to  be 
put  under  arrest,  because  he  refused 
to  pray,  as  he  expressed  it  himself, 
“  by  word  of  command  ?”  Let  the 
House  only  reflect  on  the  situation 
in  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
placed  by  this  order— a  situation 
which  left  the  clergy  no  alternative, 
but  either  to  disregard  an  order  of 
the  King  in  Council,  or  to  forfeit  the 
respect  of  a  great  portion  of  their 
parishioners. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord 
Glenorchy,  who  considered  the  or¬ 
der  as  a  breach  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

The  Lord  Advocate  conceived, 
that  the  motion  did  the  noble  lord  no 
discredit,  and  was  only  consistent 
with  his  principle  of  watching  over 
the  interests  of  Scotland.  The  speak¬ 
er,  however,  was  prepared  to  defend 
ministers  for  advising  this  Order  in 
Council.  He  rested  this  defence,  not 
merely  on  usage,  though  it  had  sub¬ 
sisted  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years, 
but  also  on  law.  He  founded  the 
right  on  the  act  of  the  10th  of  Anne, 
chap.  7.  sect.  10.  By  this  enact¬ 
ment,  he  conceived  that  the  Order  in 
Council  was  fully  warranted.  He  did 
not  say  this  on  his  own  authority,  but 
on  such  authority  as,  he  believed, 
would  be  convincing  to  the  whole 
House-^he  meant  the  Decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Scotland,  by 
which  individuals  had  been  punished 
for  refusing  to  pray,  not  for  Queen 
Anne  or  the  Princess  Sophia,  but  for 
George  I.  He  contended  then,  that 
the  act  applied  to  every  future  sove¬ 
reign  and  heir  apparent.  An  Order 
in  Council,  dated  the  21st  of  June, 
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171 was  sent  down,  ordering  every 
minister  to  pray  for  Queen  Anne  and 
the  Elector  of  Brunswick;  (Heart 
hear,)  and  a  few  months  afler,  on  the 
death  of  Anne,  and  the  succession  of 
George  I.,  a  similar  Order  in  Council 
was  sent  to  Scotland,  enjoining  the 
clergy  to  pray  for  his  Majesty  George 
The  origin  of  the  act  of  Queen 
Anne  was  this;  the  clergy  in  Scotland 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  praying  for 
the  King,  but  not  by  name ;  and  as 
it  was  ;well  understood  that  many  of 
them  meant  the  Pretender,  this  act 
was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ty¬ 
ing  them  down,  in  express  terms,  to 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign.  It  had 
been  held  that  that  act  of  Queen 
Anne  applied  to'  King  George,  or  the 
existing  monarch,  notwithstanding 
the  limitation  of  its  terms ;  and  those 
persons  were  indicted  before  the  Su- 

{ireme  Court  of  Justiciary  in  ScoU 
and,  for  that  offence.  By  the  various 
decisions  of  that  Court,  it  was  held 
that  the  statute  of  Anne  was  not 
limited  to  Queen  Anne  alone,  but  was 
to  apply  to  the  reigning  Sovereign  of 
the  day."  The  learned  lord  then 
went  over  a  number  of  trials,  which 
had  been  decided  upon  this  principle. 
Whether  the  House  should  consider 
these  decisions  right  or  wrong— ^such 
as  they  were,  they  were  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Criminal  Court  of 
Scotland,  and  found  under  circum¬ 
stances  in  which,  if  the  Court  had 
entertained  any  doubts  upon  their 
cases,  those  doubts  would  have  avail¬ 
ed  the  panels.  From  the  year  17  H 
down  to  this  moment,  whenever  any 
alterations  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  took  place,  by 
virtue  of  an  Order  of  the  King  in 
Council,  a  like  order  had  been  sen^ 
down  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  directing  him  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  adopting  a 
similar  step  there.  The  proceeding 
of  the  present  government  then,  was 


one  which  had  been  universally  prac¬ 
tised,  for  a  long  period  of  tune,  by 
their  predecessors,  and  it  was  com¬ 
plied  with  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  these  cases  as  an  act  of  due  respect 
and  consideration  for  the  authorities 
of  England.  The  present  order  mere¬ 
ly  enjoined  to  pray  "  for  his  sacred 
Majesty  King  George  IV.,  and  all 
the  Royal  Family."  He  was  ready 
to  admit,  that  though  the  order  thus 
required  that  the  clergy  should  pray 
for  King  George  and  all  the  Royu 
Family,  they  were  not  excluded  from 
praying  for  any  particular  branch  be¬ 
sides  of  the  Royal  Family  that  they 
chose.  And  he  was  also  free  to  con¬ 
fess,  that  if  a  clergyman  might  think 
proper  to  pray  for  the  Queen  also, 
nominatim,  he  did  not  see  anything 
illegal  in  it.  But  when  it  was  assert¬ 
ed  that  such  a  prayer  for  the  Queen 
was  the  universal  custom  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  he  must  deny  it. 
When  it  was  said  that  nine-tentlis  of 
the  Scottish  clergy  so  prayed,  he 
would  venture  to  observe,  that  he 
believed  the  ratio  to  be  just  the  re¬ 
verse.  As  to  what  the  noble  lord  had 
said  relative  to  a  letter  sent  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  was  quite  a 
different  question,  and  one  into  which 
he  was  not  bound  to  enter.  The  two 
subjects  of  the  motion  had  no  sort  of 
connexion  whatever.  They  related 
to  different  circumstances  occurring 
at  different  times.  The  facts  of  that 
case  to  which  the  noble  lord  alluded, 
had  been  fairly  stated  by  the  noble 
lord.  In  the  ^k  session,  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  two  members  voted  gainst 
the  opinion  of  the  third,  "  that  du¬ 
ring  the  vacancy,  it  was  highly  inex¬ 
pedient  that  the  clergy  shoiud  prayfor 
the  Queen."  He  was  not  going  to 
defend  this  proceeding ;  ' on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  thought  it  unwise,  fisolish, 
and  illegal.  But  what  happened  af¬ 
terwards  ?  The  presbytery,  on  recei¬ 
ving  intelligence  of  toe  matter,  savjr 
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at  once  the  illegality  of  the  act,  and 
not  only  order^  that  proceeding  of 
the  kirk  session  to  be  erased  from  the 
books,  but  cited  the  individuals  who 
had  originated  it  to  appear  before 
them,  and  answer  for  their  conduct. 
The  parties  did  appear  before  the 
presbytery,  acknowledged  the  irre¬ 
gularity  they  had  committed,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  regret ;  the  presbytery 
put  an  end  to  the  whole  proceeding, 
declaring  themselves  satisfied  with 
the  acknowledgment  that  had  so  been 
made.  He  could  not,  therefore,  help 
saying,  that  after  everything  which 
had  t^en  place,  it  was  now  quite  too 
late  to  bring  the  matter  forward  in 
Parliament.  Then  came  another  cir¬ 
cumstance  by  no  means  connected 
with  the  other.  The  proceeding 
against  the  chaplain  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  proceeding  in  the  airk 
session ;  they  were  quite  independent 
of  each  other.  In  this  case,  the  co¬ 
lonel  of  the  Yeomanry  corps  of  the 
county  of  Kirkcudbright  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  a  gentleman,  who  was  the 
chaplain  of  that  corps,  in  order  to 
know  whether  he  should  think  it  his 
duty  to  pray  for  the  Queen  in  public 
or  not?  The  chaplain,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  did  not  think 
proper  to  answer  that  application, 
which  he  (the  Lord  Advocate)  could 
not  help  regretting,  as  it  might  have 
prevented  what  followed.  In  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  colonel,  he,  for  one, 
could  not  blame  him  very  deeply  for 
his  extreme  anxiety  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Upon  the  return  of  the  chap¬ 
lain,  that  officer  communicated  to  him 
that  he  must  consider  himself  under 
arrest.  That  arrest  was  continued ; 
it  was  not  a  close  one,  but  he  was 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
county.  It  lasted,  altogether,  for 
about  three  weeks,  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  the  colonel  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  government  upon  the 


business.  The  noble  lord  spoke  of 
such  a  communication  having  been 
made  to  him  (the  Lord  Advocate.) 
This  was  wrong ;  it  was  made  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and 
by  him  referred  to  Lord  Sidmouth, 
as  Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  undoubtedly,  did  communi*. 
cate  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  the 
government  would  not  interfere.  The 
colonel  of  the  regiment  then  inform¬ 
ed  the  chaplain  that  his  arrest  was  at 
an  end.  Upon  these  facts,  and  the 
refusal  of  government  to  interfere, 
surely  this  was  a  matter  not  proper 
to  be  brought  forward  in  parliament. 
He  had  been  informed  that  the  inju¬ 
red  party  meant  to  bring  his  action 
at  law  against  the  officer ;  and  surely 
this  was  the  legal  and  proper  mode 
of  proceeding. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  led  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  can¬ 
did  speeches  of  the  gentlemen  on  both 
sides,  by  that  warm  affection  for  the 
interest  of  Scotland,  which  neither 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  distance,  not 
occupation,  could  ever  eradicate  from 
his  bosom.  He  considered  the  speech 
of  Lord  A.  Hamilton  as  thoroughly 
conclusive.  He  took  a  view  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  which  acknowledged  no  head 
upon  earth,  and  was  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  government.  It  was  not 
his  wish  to  dispute  the  authority  of 
an  act  of  parliament;  but  that  of 
Anne  appeared  to  him  clearly  to  be 
temporary  in  its  nature  and  provi¬ 
sions.  The  convictions  to  which  the 
learned  lord  alluded  were  ill  chosen,  t 
They  took  place  during  the  four 
years  that  passed  between  two  rebel¬ 
lions  ;  before  the  ashes  of  one  rebel¬ 
lion  were  cold,  and  while  a  new  one 
was  kindling — when  every  thing  con¬ 
curred  to  disturb  the  calm  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  The  whole  question 
before  the  House  had  been  waived 
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by  the  learned  lord,  by  a  piece  of 
dexterity  which  his  natural  candour 
sometimes  allowed  to  be  seen  through. 
The  question  was,  not  whether  they 
should  blame  the  issue  of  an  order 
directing  the  King  to  be  prayed  for 
by  name ;  it  was  not  in  ordering  the 
l^g  to  be  prayed  for  by  name,  but 
the  implied  omission  which  gave  to 
this  order  its  questionable  character. 
The  order  issued  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  in  the  same  terms  as 
that  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
it  was  certainly  understood  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  an  order  not  to  pray  for  the 
Queen  by  name.  What  then  was  the 
natural  construction  to  be  put  upon 
this  order,  but  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  were  commanded  in  the 
same  manner  to  omit  the  name  of  the 
Queen  ?  But  the  King  was  not  the 
head  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  there 
was  no  Act  of  Uniformity  which  could 
apply  to  Scotland,  and  the  statute  of 
the  10th  of  Anne  gave  no  authority 
to  order  the  omission  of  any  name. 

Lord  Castlereagh  conceived  that 
the  whole  question  was  unworthy  of 
the  notice  of  parliament.  It  related 
merely  to  two  slight  cases  of  indivi¬ 
dual  injury,  the  proper  place  to  try 
which  was  in  a  court  of  law.  Such 
questions  were  brought  down  ;  the 
business  of  the  Session  was  delayed 
in  discussing  them,  and  it  must  be  ob¬ 
vious,  that  they  could  answer  no  other 
purpose  but  that  of  sending  state¬ 
ments  abroad  calculated  to  poison  the 
public  mind.  What,  he  ashed,  were 
the  cases  introduced?  They  were 
cases  already  settled;  one  of  them 
referred  to  the  decision  of  an  inferior 
court,  which  had  been  disapproved 
and  set  aside  by  the  superior  court ; 
and  the  other  was  the  case  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  which  his  Majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment  had  given  no  sanction  or 
approval.  Why,  he  again  asked,  were 
not  such  matters  left  for  the  decision 


of  the  law  courts,  mr  why  wu  the 
House  called  upon  to  waste  its  time, 
in  discuning  such  cases  ? 

After  some  further  conversation, 
the  motion  was  negatived  by  1 10  to  35. 

The  only  remaining  step  consisted 
in  the  passing  of  the  Queen’s  annuity 
bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
question,  on  that  great  theatre  of 
former  conflict,  did  not  produce  the 
warm  discussion  that  was  expected. 
Lord  Darnley  agreed  for  once  with 
Lord  Liverpool,  in  approving  of  the 
sum  which  had  been  proposed.  He 
could  not  say,  with  all  due  respect 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  that  be 
agreed  with  the  other  vote,  by  which 
they  had  declared  that  no  censure  was 
to  be  passed  on  his  Majesty’s  mini¬ 
sters.  He  was  afraid,  that  whether 
they  acted  right  or  wrong,  there  was 
a  strong  impression,  that  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  the  present 
government  were  to  be  supported. 
And  though  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
that  if  he  were  to  move  an  address  to 
his  Majesty,  praying  that  the  Queen’s 
name  hie  restored  to  the  Liturgy,  there 
was  a  number  of  individuals  in  that 
House,  with  some  of  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  and  others  whose  conduct 
during  the  late  proceedings  had  shewn 
they  preferred  their  duty  to  their 
country  to  their  duty  to  ministers, 
who  would  favour  him  wUh  their 
votes,  yet  he  was  disposed  for  the 
present  to  relinquish  that  intention. 
At  the  same  time  he  declined  giving 
any  pledge  against  hereafter  propo¬ 
sing  a  measure,  which  he  considered 
highly  desirable,  and  one,  the  volun¬ 
tary  adoption  of  which  would  do  the 
greatest  honour  to  his  Majesty.  He 
thought  her  Majesty  had  been  sub¬ 
stantially  acquitted ;  but  he  did  not 
wish  it  should  be  supposed  that  he 
approved  of  her  conduct  in  every  in- 
sunce.  Had  she  lieen  better  advised, 
and  had  she  not  suffered  certain  pub¬ 
lications  to  appear  under  the  sanction 
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of  her  name,  her  elaim  would  have' 
been  irrwutible,  and  he  would  not 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
linquishing  at  present  his  motion  for 
bringing  it  forward.  There  was  a 
point  to  which  he  could  not  forbear 
drawing  the  serious  attention  of  their 
lordships.  It  would  be  a  great  cala¬ 
mity,  at  least  it  ought  to  be  so  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  those  who  were  anxious 
for  the  security  of  our  establishment, 
if  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  ought  to  find  in  its  bo¬ 
som  the  oblivion  of  all  political  dif¬ 
ferences,  were  driven  out  of  its  pale 
by  being  daily  reminded,  by  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  Queen’s  name,  of  those 
unfortunate  circumstances  in  which 
the  Sovereign  and  his  Consort  were 
placed,  and  which  had  disgraced  the 
country.  He  was  informed  that  the 
consequence  of  that  omission,  had  al¬ 
ready  been  a  considerable  secession 
from  the  Established  Church,  and  he 
believed  it.  He  even  understood  that 
one  of  those  reverend  gentlemen  who 
mingled  politics  with  their  sacred 
functions,  had  been  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  exhorting  his  congregation, 
because  be  had  found  that  a  very 
great  secession  had  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  religious  feelings 
of  pious  Christians  being  shocked  by 
the  omission  of  her  Majesty’s  name  in 
the  Liturgy. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  conceived 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  exclusion.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  apprehend¬ 
ed,  if  there  had  been  any  secession  on 
this  ground,  of  which  he  had  never 
heard,  it  must  have  been  from  politi¬ 
cal  only,  not  from  religious,  motives. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  when  he 
considered  her  Majesty’s  conduct,  he 
could  not  see  any  ground  which  enti¬ 
tled  her  to  such  a  favour  as  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  so  large  an  income.  When  he 
looked  at  that  conduct  as  it  had  been 
proved  at  the  Bar  of  the  House; 


when  he  looked  at  her  replies  to  ad.* 
dresses,  and  her  letter  to  his  Mi^es- 
ty,  he  could  not  think  that  the  mu¬ 
nificent  provision  now  proposed  would 
be  employed  as  it  was  meant,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  dignity  of  the  situation  and 
character  of  Queen.  He  feared,  on 
the  contrary,  that  w'hether  at  home 
or  abroad,  so  large  a  provision  would 
only  enable  her  to  disgrace  still  more 
deeply  than  she  had  done,  the  high 
situation  which  she  held.  He  con¬ 
ceived  that  motives  of  economy  might 
also  be  taken  into  account.  At  the 
same  time  he  did  not  think  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  propose  a  lesser  sum,  at  the 
risk  of  occasioning  a  contest  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
reviving  discussions  which  the  public 
interest  demanded  should  no  longer 
be  agitated.  He  wished  to  do  no¬ 
thing  which  might  prevent  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  from  falling  as  soon  as  possible 
into  that  oblivion  to  which  she  ought 
to  be  consigned.  When  this  bill 
should  have  passed,  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  have  got  rid  of  the 
subject  altogether ;  that  it  would  no 
longer  disturb  Parliament.  This  he 
thought  formed  the  great  beneHt  of 
throwing  out  the  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  which  pending,  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  country  would  never  have 
subsided.  He  trusted  that  the  Queen 
would  not,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up 
that  irritation,  refuse  the  magnificent 
provision  made  for  her  by  Parliament, 
and  prefer  becoming  the  pensioner  of 
a  party. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  was 
prepared  to  accede  to  the  grant,  and 
was  happy  that  his  noble  friend,  Earl 
Darnley,  had  followed  his  recom¬ 
mendation,  of  not  pressing  any  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  Disapproving 
of  the  Queen’s  letter  to  the  King, 
and  of  her  answers  to  addresses,  he 
still  thought  much  allowance  was  to 
be  made  for  the  situation  in  which 
she  had  been  placed.  If,  in  the  pro- 
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ceedings  instituted  against  her,  she  to  the  inserUon  of  her  name  in  the 
had  found  in  the  Peers  of  England,  Liturgy,  #as  not  bound  to  refuse  the 
persons  not  confining  themselves  to  money.  She  had  been  ilhadvised  to 
the  duties  of  peers,  but  exercising  refuse  it,  and  he  still  trusted  she 
the  functions  of  prosecutors— if  she  would  be  well-advised  to  accept  it. 
had  been  led  to  think  that  a  process  The  bill  passed  without  any  uurther 
new  to  the  constitution,  had  been  set  observation  or  discussion, 
on  foot  by  ministers  against  her,  and  The  bill  having  thus  been  carried 
sanctioned  by  that  House,  he  was  through  all  its  stages,  received  the 
bound  to  say  that  improprieties  in  her  royal  vvnf^  and  waited  only  the 
conduct  sinceher  arrival  in  this  coun-  Queen’s  acceptance  of  the  sum  thus 
try  there  might  have  been,  but  no  voted.  This  acceptance,  after  some 
member  of  that  House,  ^er  the'  delay,  and  notwitutanding  the  con- 
abandonment  in  which  she  had  been  trary  recommendation  of  injudicious 
left  in  point  of  dignity  and  comfort,  advisers,  she  was  wise  enough  to 
ought  to  wish  her  to  be  made  re-  grant.  Tlius  this  long  series  of  pro- 
sponsible  for  them.  He,  therefore,  ceedings,  which,  during  more  than 
did  not  object  to  the  present  grant ;  six  months,  had  agitated  the  House 
and  he  thought  that  her  Majesty,  not  and  the  nation,  was  brought  to  a  final 
being  called  upon  to  wave  her  claim  termination. 
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Introduction  of  the  Subject. — Medians  by  Mr  Maberly,  Mr  Creevey^  and  Mr 
^  Hume. — Nax^  Estimates. — Army  Estimates  ;  numerous  Divisions. — Ord~ 
nance  Estimates. — The  Budget. — Address  to  the  Crotvn  on  the  subject  ^ 
Economy  and  Retrenchment.  ' 


The  agitation  of  the  House  and  the 
country  on  this  painful  question  be¬ 
ing  brought  to  a  period,  the  chief 
subject  of  contest  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  session,  was  the  standing 
subject  of  finance.  On  this  field  a 
new  combatant  had  recently  appear¬ 
ed,  wlio,  by  activity  and  determina¬ 
tion,  soon  thrust  himself  forward  in¬ 
to  a  conspicuous  place.  We  took  once 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  popular 
chiefs  as  advancing  charges  which 
were  too  vague,  too  sweeping,  and 
never  laying  their  finger  upon  any 
real  or  practical  grievance.  This 
charge  is  certainly  redeemed  by  Mr 
Hume,  who  can  be  accused  of  nothing 
but  the  excess  of  minuteness.  If  the 
others  attacked  no  detail,  he  attacks 
indiscriminately  every  detail.  He 
somewhere,  we  think,  lays  it  down  as 
a  maxim,  to  advance  all  the  charges 
which  he  has  heard,  or  can  think  of, 
taking  the  chance  of  being  able  to 
make  good  some  one  or  other  of  them. 
He  has  thus  brought  forward  many 
rash  assertions,  and  inaccurate  cal¬ 
culations  ;  yet,  presenting  an  im- 
niovable  front  to  all  the  buffets  with 
which  he  was  overwhelmed,  he  con^ 


tinued  to  press  towards  his  point.  As 
money  is  the  subject  on  which  the 
House  shews  itself  always  the  most 
sensitive,  and  on  which  it  divides 
stronger  against  ministers  than  on 
any  other,  he  was  sure  of  support 
whenever  he  had  got  any  good  ground 
to  stand  upon.  His  disputations, 
hence,  though  too  much  multiplied, 
and  oflen  trifling,  had  the  effect  of  in¬ 
troducing  a  more  systematic  plan  of 
keeping  accounts,  and  a  more  rigid 
determination  to  practise  economy 
than  heretofore.  Our  readers,  there¬ 
fore,  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  un¬ 
willing  to  follow  this  determined  in¬ 
vestigator  through  the  narrative  of  his 
multifarious  career  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  session. 

The  financial  campaign  was  open¬ 
ed  on  the  1st  February  by  Mr  Ma¬ 
berly,  who  moved  for  a  variety  of  ac¬ 
counts  relative  to  the  sinking  fund. 
Its  nominal  amount  of  17,000,000/., 
he  observed,  was  rendered  nugatory 
by  a  loan  of  12,000,000/.,  which  re¬ 
duced  its  real  amount  to  5,000,000/. 
He  urged  that  this  fictitious  system 
should  be  done  away  with,  and  the 
sinking  fund  stated  in  the  public  ac- 
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counts  at  what  it  reallpr  waS)  being 
only  the  excess  of  national  income 
above  expenditure.  This  view  was 
seconded  by  Mr  Grenfell.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  observed, 
that  the  country,  he  was  glad  to  say, 
had  now  arrived  at  that  period  when 
they  might  bid  adieu  to  new  loans 
and  new  taxes.  The  expenditure  of 
the  year  would  be  met  by  the  re¬ 
venue  :  and  he  had  to  congratulate 
the  country  on  a  great  increase  of  the 
export  trade. 

In  the  course  of  a  desultory  de¬ 
bate,  Sir  J.  Newport  complained  of 
the  great  rise  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  expense  of  collecting  the  Irish 
revenue.  Since  1808,  it  had  risen 
from  11/.  to  25/.  per  cent.  Mr  Van- 
sittart  explained  this  to  arise,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  a  large  part  of 
the  expense  being  no  longer  charged 
on  the  merchants  as  formerly,  but 
now  defrayed  by  the  revenue.  Mr 
Baring  and.  Mr  Philips  complained  of 
the  unintelligible  manner  in  which 
the  public  accounts  were  made  up ; 
but  the  old  mode,  according  to  Mr 
Vansittart,  served  many  useful  pur- 
oses,  though  it  was  not  compre- 
ended  by  the  honourable  gentlemen 
opposite. 

A  pretty  warm  conversation  also 
took  place  on  the  9th,  when  the  mi¬ 
nister  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means.  Mr 
Creevey  referred  to  the  petitions  from 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  in¬ 
terests,  which  fully  proved  the  mon¬ 
strous  distress  under  which  the  coun¬ 
try  laboured — distress  so  great,  as  to 
prepare  one  part  of  the  community 
to  go  to  war  with  the  other  for  the 
possession  of  its  property;  and  yet 
in  this  deplorable  state,  nothing  in 
the  way  oi  relief  was  even  hinted  at 
by  government— they  heard  no  plan 
for  the  amelioration  of  distress — night 
after  night  they  had  before  them  the 
old  story  of  committees  of  supply  and 


ways  and  means ;  but  they  heard  not 
one  word  about  r^orm— not  one  word 
upon  the  necessity  of  retrenchment. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  would 
not  consent  to  grant  one  farthing  of 
the  public  money — he  would  divide 
the  House  upon  every  vote,  until  he 
had  some  distinct  pledge  from  those 
who  took  upon  them  to  manage  the 
aSairs  of  the  country,  that  some  plan 
of  practical  reform  should  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  that  House.  He  would  call 
upon  the  landholder  and  the  fund- 
holder  to  unite— to  unite  against 
monsters— the  monsters  were  not  the 
fundholders ;  the  monsters  were  those 
who  held  places  under  the  crown,  and 
appeared  in  that  house.  They  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  house  under  various 
characters,  as  lay  lords  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  as  puisne  commissioners  of  the 
India  Board,  but  they  shewed  that 
they  were  real  pensioners — depend¬ 
ents  on  the  bounty  of  the  crown ; 
their  presence  in  that  house  was  use¬ 
less— it  was  worse  than  useless,  for 
there  they  were  to  vote  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  with  the  minister,  never  with 
the  people.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  he  objected  to  the  responsible 
ministers  of  the  crown  sitting  in  that 
house,  their  presence  was  necessary ; 
but  it  was  a  monstrous  thing  to  see 
persons  holding  places  at  pleasure 
under  the  crown,  sitting  and  voting 
in  that  house ;  these  formed  a  part  m 
the  pack  which  stood  firm  and  united, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  break  in 
upon  them.  There  were  72  persons  iu 
that  house  who  held  places  to  the 
amount  of  120,000/.  a-year,  and  40 
members  were  sufficient  to  make  a 
house,  to  vote  away  the  public  mo¬ 
ney,  or  to  invade  the  public  liberties  I 
Was  such  an  abuse  to  be  endured  ? 
Was  it  possible  from  such  men  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  introduction  of  any  plan  of 
economical  reform  ?  There  was  ano^ 
ther  body  of  men  in  that  house  who 
were  called  independent  members ; 
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there  were  no  greater  enemies  to  the 
country  than  those  independent  mem¬ 
bers  ;  ^eir  votes  were  with  the  minis¬ 
ters;  their  families  lived  upon  the 
taxes ;  and  did  any  one  doubt  it  ? 
could  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
deny  it?  The  brothers,  sons,  and 
more  distant  relations  of  those  mem¬ 
bers  would  be  found  throughout  the 
country,  holding  places  in  the  cus¬ 
toms,  in  the  distribution  of  stamps, 
and  in  various  other  departments. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  answer,  took  occasion  to  state,  that 
a  reduction  of  1,000,000/.  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  made  in  the  estimates  of 
the  year ;  and  that  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  180,000/.  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  revenue,  without  dimi¬ 
nishing  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 

Mr  Hume  complained,  that  the 
estimates  would  still  amount  to 
18,000,000/.,  being  a  million  more 
than  had  been  contemplated  by  the 
committee  of  finance  in  1817. 

Colonel  Davies  and  Sir  J.  Newport 
complained  of  the  late  period  at  which 
the  estimates  were  laid  before  the 
House,  so  chat  parliament  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  vote  away  almost  all  the  mo¬ 
ney,  before  they  could  be  examined 
and  reported  upon.  A  most  indeco¬ 
rous  hurry  was  thus  produced  at  the 
close  of  tl)e  session,  and  sometimes 
thirty  or  forty  bills  were  passed  in  a 
day.  As  an  instance  of  the  bad  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  system,  he  recollected 
a  bill  laying  a  duty  upon  madder  ha¬ 
ving  passed  both  Houses,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  word  “  madder'' 
was  omitted. 

Mr  Huskisson  represented  that  the 
mode  of  presenting  the«stimates  was 
now  much  improved.  He  recollected 
the  time  when  they  were  not  printed 
at  all ;  now  they  were  much  clearer 
^od  in  greater  detail.  Inadvertencies 
like  those  mentioned  were  unavoid¬ 
able  under  the  last  system  of  legisla¬ 
tion  }  he  remembered  a  bill  to  exact 


double  tolls  on  a  certain  road  on 
Sunday,  and  by  a  mistake  it  was  so 
frameo  as  to  import,  that  only  half 
could  be  levied  on  that  as  oh  other 
days. 

The  first  estimates  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  parliament,  were  those 
for  the  navy.  On  the  2d  February, 
Sir  George  Warrender,  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  supply,  proposed  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  1000  in  the  number  of  men  re¬ 
quired  fur  this  service.  His  motion 
was  for  22,000  seamen,  including 
8000  marines. 

Mr  Hume  urged,  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  should  rather  have  been  made 
in  the  marines. 

The  minister  said,  that  this  opinion 
difiered  from  that  of  all  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  service.  In 
the  event  of  war,  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail 
could  be  immediately  manned  from 
the  mercantile  navy;  whereas,  the 
marines  could  receive  no  such  imme¬ 
diate  increase. 

On  the  4th  May,  when  the  navy 
estimates  were  brought  up,  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  Sir  G.  Warrender  moving 
the  grant,  Mr  Hume  proposed  a  se¬ 
ries  of  resolutions,  which,  on  account 
of  the  information  contained  in  them, 
we  shall  here  insert. 

That  it  appears,  by  the  returns 
before  this  House,  that  the  expense 
of  the  admiralty  office,  of  the  navy 
pay  office,  and  of  the  navy  office  esta¬ 
blishments,  in  the  year  1792,  when 
there  were  144  ships  in  commission, 
257  ships  in  ordinary,  and  16,000 
seamen  and. marines  m  the  service, 
was  58,719/. ;  that,  in  the  year  1813, 
when  there  were  666  ships  in  com¬ 
mission,  355  in  ordinary,  and  140,000 
seamen  and  marines  in  the  service, 
the  expense  of  those  offices  was 
189,227/.;  and  in  tbe  estimates  for 
1821,  when  there  are  only  119  ships 
in  commission,  582  in  ordinary,  and 
22,000  seamen  and  marines  in  the 
service,  the  expense  is  185,000/.  for 
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those  offices^  being  only  a  redaction 
of  4,1 77/.  in  the  sixth  year 'of  peace, 
from  the  year  1813  of  extended  wari 
fare,  and  the  sum  of  126,331/.  more 
in  1821  than  in  1792  That  the  ex* 
peiue  of  the  dock-yard  establishments 
in  En^and  in  the  year  1792  was 
25,35^  {  in  the  year  1813  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  212,143/. ;  and  in  the  estimate 
for  the  year  1821 »  the  amount  is 
210>745/.»  being  only  1,398/.  less  than 
in  1813,  and  of  183i39^.morein  1821 
than  in  1792 ;  that  the  expense  of  the 
foreign  dock-yards  in  the  year  1813 
was  52,369/.,  and  by  the  estimate 
for  1821,  the  charge  is  53,951/.,  being 
1,591/.  more  in  the  yeSr  1821,  a  year  of 
Mace,  than  in  1813,  a  year  of  war 
That  the  sum  voted  for  the  ordinary 
estimate  of  the  navy  in  the  year  1792, 
was  672,482/. ;  the  sum  voted  for  the 
ordinary  estimate  of  the  year  1813, 
was  1,757,928/. ;  and  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  estimate  for  1821  amounts  to 
2,4^,600/.,  being  1,812,118/.  more 
than  the  estimate  of  the  year  1792, 
and  726,672/.  mofe  than  that  of  the 
year  1813  That  the  total  supply 
voted  for  the  service  of  the  navy  in 
the  year  1792  was  1,985,482/.,  with 
16,000  seamen  and  marines  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  ;  that  in  the  year  1819  the  sup¬ 
ply  voted  for  the  navy  was  5,985,415/. 
with  19,000  seamen  and  marines  in  the 
service  ;  and  the  estimate  for  the  total 
supply  of  1821  is  6,382,786/.,  with 
22,000  seamen  and  marines  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  being  a  charge  of  4,397,304/. 
more  in  1821  than  in  1792,  and  of 
397,371/.  more  in  1821  than  in  1819." 

•  After  a  few  words  from  Sir  George 
Warrender,  Mr  Hume  forbore  to  press 
his  motion. 

Sir  George  now  brought  forward 
the  navy  estimates.  He.  observed,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  parliament  to 
judge  of  the  amount  of  emoluments 
received  by  dock-yard  officers  in  the 
year  1792,  from  any  documents  sub¬ 
mitted  to  its  notice.  At  that  time  a 


dock-yard,  officer,  vtrith  t  sidary  of 
only  lUO/.  a-year,  might  receive  emolu¬ 
ments  to  the  amount  of  1000/.  a-year ; 
whereas  at  present  all  his  emoluments 
were  known  to,  and  limited  by,  par¬ 
liament.  Formerly,  so  far  from  bmr 
a  check  to  abuse  in  the  yard  to  which 
be  was  attached,  he  was  actually  bu¬ 
sied  in  promoting  it.  At  present,  a 
system  had  been  introduced,  which 
made  it  his  interest  to  look  carefully 
after  the  interest  of  the  public.  The 
plan  of  task  and  check  work  had  cer¬ 
tainly  introduced  new  officers  into  his 
Majesty's  yards,  but  the  benefits  de¬ 
rive  therefrom  had  more  than  coaa- 
pensated  the  expense  they  had  occa¬ 
sioned.  On  the  return  of  peace,  it 
had  been  the  first  object  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  place  such  of  our  ships  as  had 
been  for  many  years  at  sea,  in  an  effi¬ 
cient  state  of  ordinary ;  and  that  ob¬ 
ject  had  been  so  far  accomplished,  that 
orders  had  already  been  issued  froaa 
the  board  of  admiralty  for  the  discoii- 
tinuance  of  one-fifth  of  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  dock-yards.  Besides  this 
reduction,  inquiries  were  now  making 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
further  reductions  could  be  effected. 
He  believed  he  might  promise  the 
House  that  a  very  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  would  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  commissioners  of  dock-yaras,  and 
also  to  the  civil  officers  employed  in 
them,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  he  did  not  know  whether 
it  might  not  be  found  expedient  to 
reduce  one  of  the  dock-yards  alto¬ 
gether  within  that  period.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet  then  proceeded  to 
detail  the  different  items  in  the  esti¬ 
mates.  He  stated,  that  the  increase 
of  11,000/.  in  the  salaries  and  contin¬ 
gencies  of  the  admiralty-office  was  oc¬ 
casioned  partly  by  the  reward  given 
by  the  board  of  longitude  to  the  crews 
of  the  Hecla  and  Griper,  and  partly 
by  circumstances  which  he  would  at  a 
future  period  shortly  enumerate.  The 
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disburlemeats  of  the  anistant  to  the  If  the  ^tlemen  opposite  could  find 
counsel  of  the  navy  in  law*  suits,  &c.  any  individual  who  could,  without  in- 
was  11,0001.  this  year ;  last  year  they  jury  to  his  health,  attend  at  his  office 
had  only  been  80001.  There  was  also  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
an  increase  in  the  contingencies  rela-  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  m  in 
tive  to  the  service  wherein  the  hydro-  his  place  in  that  House  from  four  in 
grapber  was  employed;  but  this  would  the  afternoon  until  two  in  the  mom- 
not  be  surprising  to  any  member  who  ing,  to  answer  such  questions  as  might 
recollected  that  the  maritime  surveys  beputtohim,he,  forone,  hadnoo^ec- 
were  more  conveniently  taken  in  a  tion  to  let  them  instal  him  in  the  omce. 
time  of  peace  than  in  a  time  of  war.  He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  no 
He  should  have  to  ask  for  a  grant  of  such  individual  could  be  found ;  and 
32,000^  to  Greenwich  hospital,  as  until  such  an  individual  could  be  found, 
also  8000/.  to  the  naval  asylum.  Last  he  would  maintain  that  seven  lords  of 
year  he  had  asked  14,000/.  for  that  the  admiralty  were  not  too  many  for 
purpose ;  but  as  it  was  now  intended  the  office. 

to  unite  that  establishment  with  the  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  on  the  other 
school  at  Greenwich  hospital,  several  hand,  who  had  himself  sat  at  the  board, 
expensive  offices  would  be  reduced,  declared  that  he  was  sure  that  the  effi- 
and  the  sum  which  he  had  mentioned  ciency  of  the  admiralty  would  not  be 
would  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  pre-  at  all  diminished,  if  the  number  of  the 
aent  year.  He  should  now  move,  lords  were  five  instead  of  seven.  On 
**That  the  sum  of  2,484,599/.  ll«.5e/.  his  faith,  his  honour,  and  his  con- 
be  granted  for  the  ordinary  expenses  science,  he  believed  it.  Until  the  year 
of  the  navy  for  the  year  1821.”  1806,  the  salary  of  the  first  lord  was 

Mr  Bernal  objected  to  the  voting  3000/.,  when  it  was  increased  to  5000/. 
so  large  an  amount  in  one  sum.  at  the  time  when  Earl  Grey  held  the 

Sir  George  said,  that  this  had  been  office.  It  did  appear  to  him  a  little 
the  uniform  practice;  but  feeling  a  extraordinary,  that  the  gentlemen  over 
presentiment  that  the  old  method  the  way  did  not  advert  to  this  sub- 
might  be  objected  to,  and  being  as  ject.  Not  that  it  was  possible  that  u 
desirous  as  possible  to  have  these  es-  nobleman  or  a  commoner  could  main- 
timates  thoroughly  sifted,  he  had  pre-  tain  the  situation  of  a  cabinet  minister 
pared  them  so  as  that  they  could  be  on  3000/.  a-year,  without  great  loss ; 
brought  forward  item  by  item.  With-  but  if  the  first  lord  had  any  other 
drawing  his  general  motion,  he  there-  office,  he  certainly  should  not  take,  in 
fore  moved,  in  the  first  instance,  all,  more  than  5000/.  a-year.  The  Mar- 
70, 596/.  5s.  Id.  for  salaries  and  con-  quis  of  Camden  had  the  thanks  of  the 
tingent  expenses  of  the  admiralty  of-  House  for  giving  up  part  of  his  salary 
fice.  as  teller  of  the  exchequer ;  but  a  right 

Mr  Bernal  insisted,  that  the  follow-  honourable  relative  oi  his  own  (MrC. 
ing  savings  might  be  effected  : — Two  Yorke)  had  given  up  the  additional 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  1000/.  a-year  2000/.  a-year  while  he  held  the  place 
each;  vice- adnural  of  Scotland,  1000/.;  of  first  lord,  and  not  a  word  was  said 
paymaster  of  royal  marines,  500/. ;  in  about  it.  He  meant  no  personal  of- 
all,  3500/.  fence  to  any  gentleman  ;  but  he  was 

Sir  George  Cockbum  insisted,  that  of  opinion  that  the  business  of  the  ad- 
aU  these  offices  were  necessary,  parti-  miralty  could  be  as  well  transacted  b J 
cularly  the  two  lords  of  the  admiralty,  -five  as  by  seven  lords. 
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Mr  Robinson,  who  had  also  sat  at 
the  nary  board,  professed  a  directly 
opposite  opinion. 

Mr  Creerey  observed  the  dilemma 
to  which  he  and  his  friends  were  re¬ 
duced  by  such  contrary  statements. 
It  seemed  they  were  voting  a  supply 
for  five  members  of  parliament.  He 
approved  of  the  heads  of  offices  sitting 
in  the  House,  but  did  not  see  why  all 
the  minor  officers  of  government 
should  be  there  to  vote  upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  own  emoluments. 

The  same  remark  was  pressed  by 
Mr  Hume. 

Mr  Croker  again  declared,  that, 
having  thirteen  years  experience  of 
the  labours  of  the  board,  he  must  state 
his  deliberately  formed  conviction,  that 
the  constitution  of  that  board  was  not 
only  highly  useful,  but  almost  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable.  Even  if  the  al¬ 
teration  were  carried  into  effect,  he 
could  not  contemplate  any  saving  to 
the  public  ;  for,  as  it  would  then  be¬ 
come  indispensably  necessary  that  the 
remaining  commissioners  should  de¬ 
vote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of 
their  office,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
appropriate  to  them  smaller  salaries 
than  those  of  the  under  secretaries  of 
state. 

The  committee  having  divided  up¬ 
on  this  subject,  the  original  resolution 
was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  115 
to  77.  Another  proposed  reduction 
of  1000/.  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  118  to  55. 

The  next  vote  was  of  38,924/.  2s.  6d. 
for  the  navy  pay  office. 

Mr  Hume  observed,  that  the  charge 
was  only  44,930/.  in  1813,  when  the 
establishment  of  the  navy  was  120,000 
seamen,  and  the  expenditure  22  mil¬ 
lions.  He  conceived,  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  ought  to  have  been  much  greater, 
when  there  were  only  14,000  seamen, 
and  an  expenditure  of  six  millions. 

Mr  Robinson  explained  at  full  length 


the  cause  of  the  expenditure  being  still 
so  high.  It  arose  chiefly  from  two 
new  and  highly  important  dcpartinents» 
the  inspector’s  branch  and  the  prise 
branch. 

Mr  Hume  declared  himself  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  honourable  gentleman’s 
statement,  that  he  decUned  poshing 
the  question  to  a  vote. 

On  the  7th  May,  Mr  Hume  object¬ 
ed  to  the  sum  of  955,000/.  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  dock-yards  at  Shecmcss. 
He,  therefore,  moved,  **  that  the 
amount  of  the  estimates  for  completing 
these  works  was  824,992/.  in  1814^ 
and  433,800/.  in  1818  ;  and  althongh 
the  large  sum  of  1,147,000/.  has  been 
expended,  a  further  sum  of  955,421/. 
is  stated  as  necessary  to  complete  the 
improvements  in  that  yard,  and  whick 
will  make  the  total  charge  for  one 
dock-yard  2, 102,421/. : — ^’Fhat,  there¬ 
fore,  under  such  varying  and  uncertain 
estimates,  it  is  expedient  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  this  House  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  expendi¬ 
ture  and  future  estimates  of  all  works 
in  dock-yards.’* 

Sir  G.  Cockbum,  Sir  J.  Yorke,  and 
Sir  J.  Coffin  bore  testimony  to  the 
great  utility  of  these  works,  which 
would  be  rendered  useless  if  not  speed¬ 
ily  completed.  Mr  Hume’s  motion 
was  negatived  by  82  to  27. 

On  the  same  day,  .129,395/.  was 
voted  for  vessels  in  ordinary;  970,400/L 
for  half-pay  to  officers;  1,0^,589/. 
for  building  and  repairing  ships  of  war. 

Mr  Hume  moved  a  reduction  of  the 
last  sum  to  794,580/. ;  but  on  under¬ 
standing  that  this  could  not  be  done 
without  the  violation  of  certain  con¬ 
tracts,  he  agreed  to  the  postponement 
of  the  saving  till  after  their  fulfilmeai. 
Mr  Hume  objected  also  to  the  som  of 
424,648/.  for  improvement  in  the  dock¬ 
yards,  which  he  understood  was  only 
part  payment  of  two  millions. 

Sir  .George  Warrender  explained, 
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and  tike  original  Tote  was  carried  by 

107  to  SO. 

.  The  army  estimates  were  contested 
at  every  point  in  a  more  detailed  man* 
ner,  and  with  still  greater  obstinacy. 
On  the  9th  March,  when  the  proposal 
was  made  for  the  House  going  into  a 
committee,  Mr  Creevey  oppo^  such 
a  step  till  a  strict  investigation  had 
been  made  into  the  public  expenditure. 
He  bitterly  reproached  parliament 
with  the  insensibility  they  displayed 
to  the  distresses  of  the  nation.  He 
called  upon  the  House  to  consider 
the  number  of  offices  and  pensions 
held  by  members  of  parliament ;  also 
the  large  sinecures  and  pensions  by 
which  government  could  secure  the 
interest  of  the  g^eat  families.  He 
would  oppose  the  vote  till  all  these 
things  were  thoroughly  investigated. 

Lord  Palmerston  observed,  that 
if  the  honourable  gentleman  meant  to 
oppose  voting  any  supply  till  all  the 
above  questions  were  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  his  motion  went  to  put  an 
entire  stop  to  the  government  of  the 
country. 

Even  Mr  Calcrafl  confessed  that  he 
was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  motion 
of  his  honourable  friend,  and  was 
not  prepared  immediately  to  decide 
upon  so  important  a  question  as  that 
which  his  proposition  involved.  Nei¬ 
ther  was  he  prepared  to  take  a  step 
which  went  to  embarrass,  not  the  par¬ 
ticular  administration,  but  the  ge¬ 
neral  government  of  the  country. 
Strong  as  was  his  hostility  to  minis¬ 
ters,^  he  could  not  take  this  mode  of 
gratifying  any  party  feeling. 

Although,  therefore,  the  motion 
was  support^  by  Mr  Bennett  and  Mr 
Monck,  it  was  negatived  by  172  to  38. 

Mr  Hume,  wi^out  seeking  to  im¬ 
pede  public  business,  wished  to  put 
on  record  a  review  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  state  of  the  military  establish¬ 
ments  now  and  at  a  former  period. 


He  condensed  a  speech  of  some  length 
into  the  following  resolutions : 

“  1.  Resolved,  That  it  appears  by  the 
official  returns  brfore  this  House,  that  the* 
totri  military  establishment  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Irel^  fw  1792,  (exclusive  of 
the  East  Indie^  and  of  the  artillery,  mi¬ 
litia,  and  marines,)  consisted  of  48,474 
men,  namely,  15,919  for  Great  Britain, 
Guernsey,  &c.;  17,383  in  the  colonies 
abroad ;  and  15,838  in  Ireland ;  and  diat 
the  totid  milita^  establishment  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  1981,  (exclusive 
of  India,  the  artillery,  the  militia,  and 
marines,)  consists  of  81,106  officers  and 
men ;  namely,  of 87,858  in  Great  Britain, 
Guernsey,  oic.;  38,476  in  the  colonies 
abroad ;  and  80,778  in  Ireland. 

"  8.  Resolved,  That  the  supplies  for 
the  expense  of  the  military  establishment 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1798, 
were  8,331,149/.;  that  the  supplies  voted 
for  the  military  establishment  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  1820,  were 
9,500,2164 ;  and  that  the  army  estimates 
for  1821,  now  submitted  to  the  House, 
are  only  167,498/.  less  than  those  of 
1820. 

3.  That  there  were  in  the  service  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1792,  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  regular  cavalry  and  innn- 
try,)  25,757  troops,  namely  3730  of 
royu  artillery,  4425  of  royal  marines, 
and  17,602  of  disembodied  militia;  and 
in  1821,  (exclusive  of  the  regular  cavalry 
and  infantry,)  the  number  of  125,492 
troops;  namely,  7872  engineers  and- ar¬ 
tillery,  8000  royal  marines,  51,998  dis¬ 
embodied  militia,  and  57,622  yeomanry 
cavalry  and  volunteer  infantry,  being  in 
number  a  larger  force  by  132,367  men, 
available  for  purposes  of  government,  in 
the  year  1821,  than  the  government  had 
in  1792. 

y  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  that,  under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country,  it  is  expedient 
to  make  a  large  reduction  in  the  amount 
and  expenditure  of  its  military  establish- 
inents,  and  to  approximate  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  establishment  of  1798,  as  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Finance  Committee  of 
1817.”  , 
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On  the  18th  of  ^arch»  Lord  PbL 
merstoD  prepared  to  lay  the  army  ea- 
timatea  before  the  House.  B^ore 
he  began,  however,  Mr  Hume  rose 
and  urged,  that  the  time  was  now 
come  for  potting  the  above  resolu- 
tiona,  read  on  the  former  day.  They 
contained  only  matters  of  fact,  and 
pledged  the  House  to  no  specific 
measures. 

Lord  Castlereagh  conceived  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  their  being 
entered  on  the  journals,  if  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  would  wait  till  the 
proper  time  ;  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  call  on  the  House  to  record  an 
opinion  against  the  estimates,  before 
those  estimates  were  taken  into  con., 
sideration. 

Lord  Palmerston  pointed  out  a 
number  of  errors  of  calculation  which 
he  conceived  the  honourable  member 
to  have  committed.  He  had  read 
somewhere,  that  it  was  said  by'  a 
sage  of  antiquity,  there  were  two 
things  which  were  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  men,  and  even  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  Gods,  namely,  past  events  and 
arithmetic  ;  but  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  had  a  genius  which  that  sage  ne¬ 
ver  contemplated,  for  he  exercised  a 
despotic  control  over  both  those 
things — (a  laugh) — past  events  he 
could  alter,  and  the  rules  of  arith¬ 
metic  he  had  the  talent  to  subvert. 
However,  he  would  do  the  hononr- 
able  member  the  justice  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  accountable  for  all 
the  inaccuracies  of  his  resolutions  in 
finance.  He  understood  that  he  was 
chairman  of  a  self- constituted  com¬ 
mittee  of  finance,  which  sat  from  time 
to  time  upon  the  army  estimates,  as 
well  as  other  subjects  of  calculation, 
and  drew  up  those  resolutions,  for 
all  the  mis-statements  in  which  it 
If  ould  not  be  fair  to  make  the  chair¬ 
man  responsible.  (A  laugh.)  There 
was  also,  he  understood,  an  estabUshi. 
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meat  of  clerks,  who  made  up  ihe  ac¬ 
counts  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee;  and  if  these  accounts 
were  not  more  accurately  made  up 
for  the  future,  he  would  move  for 
returns  of  the  expenses  of  the  said 
establishment,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  salaries  of  those  clerks 
were  greater  than  their  attention  and 
ability  merited. 

Mr  Hume  defended  his  calcula¬ 
tions.  He  would  not  deny  that  1m 
submitted  those  accounts  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  one  or  two  friends,  but 
not  of  a  self-constituted  committee. 
He  wished  the  noble  lord  would  ma¬ 
nage  his  establishment  as  cheaply  as 
he  did  his.  He  employed  no  clerks 
to  assist  him.  In  such  matters,  where 
the  interest  of  the  public  was  so  much 
at  stake,  it  was  no  difiicult  matter  to 
find  volunteers.  The  House  divided 
upon  the  resolutions,  which  were  ne-  - 
gatived  only  by  a  majority  of  98  to  24>. 

Lord  Palmerston  now  rose,  to  lay 
the  estimates  before  the  House.  The 
principle  proposed  to  be  acted  upon 
was  a  reduction  of  the  establishment, 
and  a  diminution  of  expense.  The 
House  would  see  from  the  estimates, 
that  a  reduction  had  taken  place  in 
every  thing  which  was  under  the  ef¬ 
fectual  control  of  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment,  and  where  an  increase 
should  appear,  that  it  had  arisen  in 
consequence  of  certain  and  fixed 
rules,  which  placed  these  departments 
beyond  the  control  of  the  executive 
government.  The  veteran  battalions 
had  been  raised  at  a  moment  when 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  had 
been  endangered,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  that  time  pledged  themselves 
that  a  reduction  of  those  battalions 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  country  could  justify 
such  a  reduction.  The  estimates 
would  shew  that  government  had 
acted  according  to  the  rule  laid  down^ 
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Mid  had  beat  true  to  tb«r  promiaot 
and  would,  he  hoped,  convince  the 
country  that  the  government  were  alive 
to  iu  interests.  These  battalions  had 
been  reduced,  and  the  result  of  such 
a  proceeding  was  a  reduction  of  9800 
men,  and  a  saving  of  144,998/.  There 
was  a  greater  apparent  decrease  in 
the  estimates,  because  a  sum  of 
185,000/.  was  voted  for  clothing  in 
the  last  year.  Comparing  the  esti* 
mates  for  the  land  forces  of  this  year 
with  the  estimates  of  last  year,  the 
reduction  amounted  to  874,000/. 
50,000/.  of  which  arose  from  adopt, 
ing  a  regulation,  recommended  two 
years  ago  by  the  honourable  member 
for  Corfe  Castle,  (Mr  Bankes,)  name- 
ly,  applying  part  of  the  pay  of  the 
non-effective  to  the  miscellaneous  aL 
lowances.  There  was  a  saving  in  the 
staff  of  7000/.,  bv  the  reduction  of 
two  mmor-generals  in  Guernsey  and 
North  Britain.  In  the  whole  effective 
estimates  for  this  year,  there  was  a 
reduction  ofS67,0()0/.,  compared  with 
the  estimates  of  last  year.  There  was 
in  the  military  college  a  diminution 
of  4500/.,  &nd  upon  the  garrisons 
175,000/.  There  was  an  increase  of 
4000/.  in  the  full-pay  superannuation 
retired  list,  and  upon  the  foreign  half¬ 
pay  a  diminution  of  4024/.  In  the 
out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  and  Kil- 
mainham  an  increase  of  4569/.  In 
the  royal  military  asylum  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  8200/.  In  the  widows’  pen¬ 
sion  list  an  increase  of  6000/.,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  operation  of  the  new 
law  allowing  officers’  widows  to  marry 
again.  In  the  estimates  for  reduced 
adjutants  of  the  local  militias,  there 
was  a  saving  of  676/.  Upon  tlie  whole 
of  the  reduced  estimates  there  was  an 
increase  of  122,000/.,ari8ingfrora  cer- 
taincauses  of  recent  occurrence.  This 
formed  only  one  part  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  honourable  member  for 
Abingdon  (Mr  Mabcrly)  wished  to  re¬ 


duce  the  expenditure  as  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  finance  committee  of  1817. 
That  committee  stated  the  army  esti¬ 
mates  at  8,500,000/.,  including  offi¬ 
cers,  and  it  did  not,  as  would  be  seen 
by  the  1 1  th  report,  make  any  provision 
for  the  training  of  the  embodied  mi¬ 
litia.  That  committee  allowed  no¬ 
thing  for  the  charge  of  a  permanent 
staff,  and  on  the  return  of  the  army 
from  France,  there  was  an  increase  of 
800,000/.  in  that  respect.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  increase,  the  estimates 
for  the  present  year  were  less  by 
266,000/.  than  the  estimates  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  finance  committee. 
The  estimates  for  the  present  year 
were— 

Ordinari^  .  .  L.6,643,0p0 

Extraordinaries  .  1,020,000 

Commissariat  .  501,569 

Barracks  .  .  237,500 

Training  the  militia  90,000 

Total,  .  .  L.8,492,0C9 

which,  considering  the  provision  made 
for  services  not  contemplated  by  the 
finance  committee,  was  less  than  the 
estimates  of  that  committee  by 
266,000/.  The  country  would  see  if 
(he  House  did  not  think  fit  to  agree 
to  the  proposition,  that  the  estimates 
for  the  present  year  should  not  exceed 
those  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of 
1817,  it  was' because  they  had  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  government,  which  the 
present  estimates  would  shew  had  not 
been  misplaced.'  Compar i ng  the  charge 
of  this  year  with  the  charge  of  last 
year,  there  was  a  saving— 

Upon  the  ordinaries  .  L.1 44,998 

- - — —  extraordinaries  .  200,000 

- commissariat  •’  .  74,000 

■  barracks  .  .  117,000 

- training  militia  .  40,000 

For  clothing  Iriw  Yeomanry  50,000 
Forming  the  veteran  battalions  40,000 
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He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  last 
two  items  were  not  actual  reductions, 
^though  they  were,  in  fact,  diminu¬ 
tions  of  expense.  Upon  the  whole  of 
the  army  votes  of  this  year,  compared 
with  those  of  the  last  year,  there  was 
a  saving  of  707,000/.  He  could  not 
say  whether  the  reduction  proposed 
would  meet  the  views  of  honourable 
members,  as  some  might  think  that  on 
such  a  service  a  greater  reduction  could 
^  made  ;  and  on  such  a  question  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  unanimity,  but 
he  hoped  the  reduction  stated  would 
shew  that  the  government  were  alive  to 
the  interests  of  the  country,  and  were 
determined  to  do  every  thing  in  their 
wer  to  reduce  expenditure.  The 
ouse  would  readily  believe  such  to  be 
the  intention  of  government,  when  they 
saw  a  reduction  of  707,000/.  in  one 
year,  and  that  government  had  not 
abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  them. 
He  should  be  content  to  sit  down  af¬ 
ter  having  made  these  statements,  was 
it  not  for  what  passed  upon  a  former 
occasion,  upon  which  he  should  now 
make  a  few  observations.  An  honour¬ 
able  member  had  taken  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  1792  as  the  standard  for  a 
peace  establishment.  The  honourable 
gentleman  could  not  advance  a  step  in 
proving,  that  the  establishment  for 
1792  was  fit  for  1821,  without  first 
shewing  that  the  country  had  been  in 
the  same  situation  now  as  in  1792. 
Here  the  argument  failed.  Look  at 
the  works  erected  during  the  war  1 
Look  at  the  money  expended  on  the 
stores  accumulated  during  that  time  I 
Was  it  not  necessary  to  protect  those 
stores  ?  Was  it  not  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  dilapidation  of  those  works  i 
Looking  at  these  things,  and  at  the 
colonial  and  foreign  possessions,  he 
would  ask  any  man,  could  it  be  assert¬ 
ed  that  the  establishment  of  1792  was 
fit  for  1821  ?  He  would  allow,  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  government  to 
shew  that  a  larger  force  was  necessary 


now  than  in  1792.  The  estimates  for 
1792,  as  taken  from  the  journals,  were, 
including  officers,  43,578  men  ;  but  k 
was  fair  to  state,  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  was  never  so  low,  and  that  there 
were,  in  fact,  1600  men  more  in  pay, 
which,  deducted  from  the  numbers  of 
the  present  year,  would  leave  an  excess 
of  37,000.  Of  this  excess  there  were, 
including  officers,  15,299  in  our  new 
colonies, — the  New  Leeward  Islands, 
Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  St  Helena,  the 
Mauritius,  and  our  possessions  in  Af¬ 
rica.  When  he  stated  this,  he  most 
state  that  these  troops  were  in  stations 
which  every  man  in  the  country  con¬ 
sidered  important  for  commercial  and 
military  objects,  and  for  which  the 
country  had  sacrificed  so  much  blood, 
and  treasure.  This  being  the  case,  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  such 
a  force  was  too  much  for  these  places  ; 
indeed  he  should  mislead  the  House 
were  he  to  say  that  they  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  repel  an  attack  in  case  of  any 
sudden  declaration  of  war.  These 
troops  were  stationed  in  these  places 
upon  a  peace  principle— that  was,  to 
defend  them  from  any  sudden  surprise. 
Upon  the  old  colonies  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2614,  including  officers,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  force  of  1792.  The 
old  colonies  were  Gibraltar,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  New  South  Wales.  In  North 
America  and  New  South  Wales  the 
population  was  much  increased  smce 
1792,  in  the  latter  pbce  by  the  send¬ 
ing  out  of  persons  from  this  country  ^ 
and  that  circumstance  would  account 
for  the  increase  of  692  men  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  settlement.  Our  possessions  in  one 
of  the  Canadas  had  been  extended  since 
that  period,  and  therefore,  as  a  civil 
precaution,  a  larger  number  was  neces¬ 
sary.  Of  this  excess  of  37,000,  there 
remained  19,615  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  islands  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  Of  that  number  8676  were  sent 
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to  Ireland.  He  would  leare  it  to  thoee* 
better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ire* 
land  than  be  was,  to  say  if  such  a 
force  were  unnecessary  ?  There  now 
remained  an  excess  of  10,839  men  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  duty  of  the  de¬ 
pots  at  Plymouth,  Chester,  Chatham, 
Hull,  Heliogoland,  Guernsey,  and  Jer¬ 
sey,  required  an  addition  of  5000  men 
and  1000  officers.  After  these  deduc¬ 
tions,  the  excess  of  the  troops  now 
employed  above  those  actuallyemploy- 
ed  in  1792,  was  only  3226,  officers  in¬ 
cluded.  The  change  in  the  system  of 
enlistment  rendered  this  excess  neces¬ 
sary.  In  the  year  1792  a  man  enlist¬ 
ed  generally  for  the  whole  army,  and 
when  the  number  of  a  regiment  was 
reduced,  there  was  nothing  necessary 
to  be  done  but  to  send  out  a  sufficient 
number  from  any  regiment  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  ;  but  now,  when  a  man  enlisted 
for  a  regiment,  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  crown  to  transfer  him,  and  the 
only  mode  for  recruiting  a  regiment  on 
a  foreign  station  was  to  bring  it  home. 
This  being  the  case,  the  non-effective 
part  must  tall  heavier  on  the  regiments  in 
England  than  abroad ;  and  when  it  was 
remembered  that  there  were  in  India 
19,988,  and  that  it  was  agreed  upon 
all  hands  that  ten  years  was  the  time 
appointed  for  the  residence  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  in  India,  the  House  would  agree 
that  the  excess  of  3200  men  was  rather 
too  little.  The  honourable  gentlen^an 
found  fault  with  the  organization  of 
the  regiments,  and  said,  that  regimen¬ 
tal  establishments  of  650  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  800.  But  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  regiments  three  things  must 
be  taken  into  consideration — economy, 
efficiency,  and  a  quick,  cheap,  and  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  augmentation  in  case 
of  war.  The  establishments  of  92 
were  as  low  as  400,  but  in  case  of  a 
sudden  war,  600  must  be  added  to 
that  number,  and  the  regiment  must 
have  the  name  of  a  young  regiment. 
An  establishment  of  650  was  more 


economical  than  400,  but  less  econo¬ 
mical  than  800.  In  1792  the  regiments  ‘ 
were  not  efficient,  in  consequence  of 
the  smallness  of  their  establishments, 
but  by  the  present  establishments,  an 
addition  of  34,000  men  could  be  made 
by  the  addition  of  a  lieutenant  to  each 
company  of  infantry,  and  each  troop 
of  cavalry.  Establishments  of  800, 
though  more  economical  than  650, 
were  more  objectionable,  because,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  send  out  a  small 
number  of  troops  to  a  foreign  station, 
those  large  regiments  must  be  broken 
up.  In  regard  to  the  public  depart¬ 
ments  there  was  an  increase  since  1792; 
but  a  great  reduction  had  taken  place 
in  them  since  the  termination  of  the 
war.  Therewasadifference  of  80,000/. 
a-year  in  those  departments  since  the 
year  1814*  On  this  subject  again,  it 
was  nothing  to  say,  these  departm^ts 
only  cost  so  much  in  1792.  The  pub^ 
lie  business  was  now  transacted  very 
differently  tp  what  it  was  at  that  pe¬ 
riod — they  had  then  no  notion  of  the 
accuracy  and  the  dispatch  that  now 
prevailed.  For  this,  however,  he  ar¬ 
rogated  no  praise  either  to  himsylf  or 
his  Majesty's  government.  This  Hquse 
had  it  all.  This  House  set  commis¬ 
sions  and  inquiries  on  foot,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  were  compelled,  from  time 
to  time,  to  do  their  business  ip  a  more 
regular  manner  than  was  formerly  the 
practice. — (Cheers  from  the  Qpjposi- 
tion.)-~He  understood  very  well  the 
meaning  of  that  cheer — but  when  ho¬ 
nourable  gentlemen  came  down  night 
after  night  with  quires  of  motions,  and 
expected  instant  information  on  every 
topic,  was  it  fair  for  them  now  to  turn 
round  and  say,  for  this  increased  la¬ 
bour,  accuracy,  and  precision,  you 
shall  only  have  the  estimate  of  1792  i 
Though  the  expense  vvas  now  greater, 
the  business  was  much  better  done ; 
and  genuine  sound  econoipy  was  much 
better  answered  by  the  preMiit  method 
thaq  bj  any  wluch  was  heretofore 
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adopted.  He  coaid  state  to  the 
House*  that  in  the  last  two  years 
llOiOOOl.  had  been  received,  in  conse* 
quetice-of  an  examination  into  the  ar- 
rears  of  accounts  ;  a  sum  greater  than 
the  whole  charge  for  the  War-office 
during  that  period  I  He  concluded 
with  moving  hit  fit^t  resolution  for 
81,468  men. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  what  fell  from  the  noble  lord,  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  state¬ 
ments  made  a  few  nights  since  by  his 
honourable  friend  (Mr  Hume)  were 
substantially  correct.  He  confessed 
himself  unable  to  follow  the  noble  lord 
through  all  his  voluminous  detail  of 
figures,  and  he  should  conclnde  his  ob¬ 
servation  with  a  motion,  **  That  the 
chairman  report  progp-essjand  ask  leave 
to  sit  again,  in  order  that  the  proposed 
estimates  should  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  to  consider  if  any  diminu¬ 
tion  could  be  made  in  them.*'  He 
should  make  this  motion  without  any 
view  whatever  to  delay  the  public  bu¬ 
siness  ;  for,  while  that  inquiry  was  go¬ 
ing  on,  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
grant  temporary  supplies,  until  the 
committee  should  come  to  some  deci- 
sion.  He  was  in  general  averse  to  com¬ 
mittees,  because  they  in  some  degree 
took  from  ministers  Uiat  responsibility 
which  should  always  attach  to  them. 
But,  in  the  present  case,  he  wished  for 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  what  he 
fearlessly  termed  abuses.  The  estimates 
for  this  year  were  less  than  those  for 
the  last  year  |  but  he,  and  others  like 
him,  knew  not  what  the  estimates  for 
the  last  year  were.  The  accounts  were 
not  now  before  the  House. 

The  land  forces  for 

1821,  cost  .  .  £8,639,025  10  11 

Ditto,  1810,  cost  .  3,462,453  0  0 

Making  an  increase 

over  1810  of  .  .  £60,572  10  11 

Yet  this  was  called  a  reduction  1 


5S 

The  total  permanent 
charge  ror  the  pre-  • 
sent  year,  exclusive 
of  the  corps  intend¬ 
ed  for  reduction  was  £6,403,647  0  6 

In  1810  it  was  .  .  6,370,548  0  0 

Makiiig  an  increase  * 
this  ye&r  of  .  .  £114,090  0  0 


And  this  viras  also  called  a  reduction  1 
Did  not  these  things  call  for  inquiry, 
to  say  the  least  i  The  noble  lord  also 
took  credit  to  himself  for  a  redaction 
of  117,000/.  in  the  barrack  depart¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  forgot  to  state,  that 
when  last  year  barracks  were  built  all 
over  the  country,  he  told  the  House 
that  expense  would  be  only  temporary. 
The  noble  lord  further  said,  there 
Would  be  now  no  charge  for  the  vete¬ 
rans  of  80,000/.,  but  he  (Colonel  D.) 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  they  could 
be  sent  home  from  the  place  of  their 
disbandment  without  incurring  some 
charge  on  the  publics  He  would  not 
trouble  the  House  by  entering  into  any 
details,  but  he  was  prepared  to  shew 
that  a  reduction  might  take  place  in 
our  military  establishments,  without 
any  danger  at  home,  or  to  our  colonies 
abroad ;  or  if  the  House  teemed  to 
think  an  army  of  100,000  men  was  ne¬ 
cessary  in  time  of  peace,  he  was  equal-* 
ly  prepared  to  shew  that  tnch  an  army 
could  be  maintained  at  a  mucli  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  was  now  called  for  by  the 
estimates  of  the  noble  lord.  The  ho-i 
nourable  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
enter  into  some  details,  with  a  view  to 
shew  how  certain  reductions  conld  be 
effected  in  different  garrisons  abroad 
and  at  home,  and  thereby  a  saving  of 
the  public  money.  The  honourable 
gentleman  then  contended,  that  there 
were  now  nearly  170,000  men  in  this 
country  and  the  colonies,  including  the 
regular  troops,  the  marines,  the  mili¬ 
tia,  and  yeomanry  corps,  and  called 
upon  the  House  to  say,  whether  them 
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was  any  thing  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  or  the  colonies  to  justify 
the  continuance  of  such  a  force  ?  The 
honourable  member  then  pointed  out 
a  variety  of  minor  reductions,  which, 
he  conceived,  could  be  made  in  the 
military  expenditure. 

Mr  J.  Macdonald  supported  the 
motion  of  Colonel  Davies,  and  decla* 
red  his  intention,  if  the  House  went 
into  the  committee,  of  moving  a  reduc* 
tion  of  10,000  naen. — Mr  Bennett  took 
the  same  view  of  the  subject. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  supporting  the 
estinaates,  directed  his  attention  chief* 
ly  to  the  motion  for  reducing  the  ariny 
by  10,000  men.  The  House  would 
recollect  that  the  time  had  not  long 
gone  by,  when  the  addition  of  that 
number  of  men  to  the  existing  military 
force  was  thought  necessary ;  and  if 
they  were  now  to  effect  that  reduction 
out  of  the  troops  at  home,  he  hardly 
knew  how  the  home  duty  would  be 
performed  by  those  who  would  then 
remain.  That  the  army  now  at  home  in 
Great  Britain,  consisted  of  48,000 
men,  inclusive  of  officers ;  but,  taken 
as  rank  and  file,  not  more  than  43,000. 
He  wished  the  House  to  consider,  that 
if  they  were  to  make  the  reduction  out 
of  those  troops,  they  would  hardly 
have  20,000  men  at  home,  while  there 
would  be  17,000  men  in  India,  and 
32,000  in  the  colonies,  numbers  which 
hardly  any  objection  had  been  taken 
to.  Added  to  this,  if  they  meant,  in 
the  course  of  ten  years,  to  reduce  the 
whole  of  their  garrisons,  as  had  been 
on  aU  sides  agreed  upon,  the  scheme  of 
economy  proposed  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  (  Mr  Bennett)  was  absolute¬ 
ly  impracticable. —  (  A  laugh.) — If  the 
House  considered  that  ministers  came 
forward  with  these  estimates,  them¬ 
selves  producing  a  reduction  of  10,000 
men  previously,  and  looked  at  that 
scheme  of  economy  now  suggested  by 
the  honourable  gentleman,  viz.  another 
and  a  further  reduction  of  10,000  men, 


he  (Lord  Castlereagh)  thought  they 
would  agree  with  him  that  a  function 
of  20,000  men  (for  such  in  fact  it  was) 
in  one  Session  of  Parliament,  would  be 
a  most  desperate  measure.  Comparing 
the  present  year  with  1818,  the  gene¬ 
ral  estimates,  army,  navy,  and  ord¬ 
nance,  were,  in  1818,  19,580,00011; 
in  1821,  19,616,000/.;  the  difierence 
being  somewhere  upwards  of  36,000/. 
between  the  present  estimates  and  those 
of  1818,  as  settled  by  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr  Calcraft  could  not  but  observe, 
that  the  doctrines  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
were  the  same  that  were  eternally  op¬ 
posed  to  every  plan  of  reduction,  lie 
conceived  that  10,000  more  men  might 
easily  be  reduced,  and  10,000  be  still 
left  disposable  for  the  relief  of  the 
East  Indies  and  of  the  colonies.  He 
believed  that  two  or  three  millions 
might  be  saved,  and  the  duties  of  the 
service  just  as  well  performed  as  they 
had  been,  or  were  likely  to  be,  under 
the  extravagant  administration  of  the 
noble  lord  opposite.  The  foot-guards, 
the  life-guards,  the  horse-guards,  and 
the  dragoon-guards,  none  of  which 
took  any  share  in  colonial  service,  form¬ 
ed  a  force,  in  1792,  of  6374  men  ;  the 
same  indisposable  force  now  amounted 
to  14,612  men  ;  and  might  not  some 
part  of  that  excess,  an  excess  of  8000, 
be  converted  into  such  disposable 
troops  as  should  be  applicable  to  co¬ 
lonial  duty,  and  afford  relief  to  the  re¬ 
giments  of  the  line  ?  He  knew  what 
committees  were,  and  he  had  read  with 
great  attention  those  reports  (those  of 
the  finance  committee  of  1817,)  upon 
which  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
had  grounded  himself ;  but  he  would 
put  it  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  sat  as 
members  of  that  committee,  whether, 
when  they  fixed  the  amount  of  force 
likely  to  be  requisite,  they  had  con¬ 
templated  the  probability  of  that  dis¬ 
tress  in  which  the  country  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  plunged.  He  ^d  maintain 
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that  we  muat  yield  to  heceanty  t  that 
the  happinetiy  the  comfort,  the  secu¬ 
rity,  and  the  tranquillity  of  England, 
must  be  preferred  to  the  maintenance 
of  armies,  or  eren  of  navies,  greater 
than  wereabiolutely  necessary.  While, 
however,  he  advocated,  and  most  zeal* 
ously  advocated,  the  cause  of  economy, 
he  begged  to  say  that  he  would  be  no 
party  to  reducing  the  pay  of  private 
soldiers,  or  the  sriaries  of  clerks  in  of- 
hoes,  but  he  wished  to  see  the  right 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  curtail¬ 
ed  of  tbeir  emoluments. 

‘  Mr  Calcraft  was  answered  by  Mr 
Huskisson,  while  the  original  motion 
was  supported  by  Mr  Maberly.  A  di¬ 
vision  being  then  called,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  negatived  by  216  to  95. 
Four  successive  divisions  were,  how¬ 
ever,  called  forth  on  the  same  subject, 
each  negatived  by  large  majorities.  The 
Opposition  seemed  now  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  harassing  ministers  and  the 
public,  by  division  after  division.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  there  took 
place  sixteen,  the  carrying  on  which 
occupied  five  hours.  Among  these 
votes  were  two,  whether  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  statutes  at  large  be  read  { 
and  whether  candles  should  be  furnish¬ 
ed  to  members  who  called  for  them. 
At  length  Lord  Castlereagb,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  mo¬ 
ved  that  the  committee  should  ad¬ 
journ. 

On  the  14th,  Mr  J.  Macdonald 
brought  forward  his  promised  motion 
for  a  reduction  of  10,000  men  in  the 
military  force.  Feeling  that  tbe  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  other  night  bad  been 
most  conclusive  in  support  of  the  pro¬ 
position  which  he  now  came  forward 
to  make,  and  knowing  that  other  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  knowledge  and  indefati¬ 
gable  ipdustry  entitled  them  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  tbe  House,  intended  to  fol¬ 
low  up  his  arguments  by  others  of  tbeir 
own,  ne  should  not  preface  his  motion 
srith  many  nmarks.  It  was  bis  con¬ 


viction  that  the  course  of  argument 
adopted  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  did  not  justify  the  existence  of  a 
larger  standing  force  than  60,000  men. 
He  would  allow  25,000  men  for  the 
service  of  the  colonies,  and  55,000  men 
for  the  home  service,  exclusive  of  tbe 
artiller 7  and  the  irregular  troops.  Add¬ 
ing  to  these,  5000  men  for  the  sake  of 
the  reliefs,  there  would  be  a  total  of 
65,000  men,  which  he  thought  fullr 
able  to  perform  all  the  duties  tor  which 
they  were  likely  to  be  wanted  at  pre- 
Mnt.  With  such  a  conviction  impress¬ 
ed  upon  his  mind,  he  could  not  see  any 
excuse  for  voting  a  larger  number  of 
men.  He  would,  however,  confine 
himself  not  so  much  to  what  was  pos¬ 
sible  as  to  what  was  practicable,  and 
would  therefore  limit  his  proposition 
to  the  reduction  of  10,000  men  instead 
of  16,000.  Besides  the  regular  troops, 
the  House  had  been  informed  that 
there  were  above  87,000  yeomanry  ca¬ 
valry,  and  20,000  volunteers.  The 
whole  force,  therefore,  would  be  consi¬ 
derably  above  100,000  men  { to  which, 
if  he  were  to  add  the  militia,  which 
could  be  easily  embodied  within  three 
months,  there  would  be  an  agg^gate 
force  of  not  less  than  200,000  men. 
He  would  implore  the  House  to  con¬ 
sider  the  importance  of  the  question 
which  they  were  now  called  upon  fi¬ 
nally  to  settle.  Out  of  54,000,0001., 
there  were  only  6,000,000^  available 
for  the  service  of  the  year.  Besides 
this  sum,  there  was  nothing  except  the 
sinking  fund,  which  ought  not  to  be 
touched. 

The  honourable  member  was  eager¬ 
ly  followed  up  by  Mr  Hume,  who 
complained  that  all  the  boasted  savings 
were  only  upon  the  estimates  of  1m 
jezr,  and  left  things  as  they  had  been 
in  1819.  Upon  an  expenditure  of 
9,000,0001.  there  was  only  a  saving  of 
145,0001.,  scarcely  the  cost  of  five 
battalions.  He  had  been  represented 
as  inaccurate  in  saying,  that  tbe  irre- 
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guiar  force!  in  thit  kingdom  amounted 
to  125,000  ;  but  he  would  now  shew 
that  they  were  149,000.  He  made  it 
out  thus :  ' 


Royal  marines, . 8,000 

Royal  artillery  and  engineers,  .  7,872 

Yeomanry  and  volunteer  infan¬ 
try  in  Great  Britain,  .  .  .  37,391 
Volunteer  infantry  in  Ireland,  20,231 


Disembodied  militia,  89  regi¬ 
ments,  Great  Britain,  .  .  .  52,092 
Ditto,  38  ditto,  Ireland,  .  .  .  20,958 


149,544 

The  regular  cavalry  and  infantry  iu 
the  kingdom  and  the  colonies  were  to 
be  added  to  this  calculation,  and  the 
whole  force  could  not  be  estimated  at 
less  that  270,000  men.  If  a  reduction 
of  only  ^,000  were  made,  the  follow^ 
ing  savings  might  be  effected ; — 

In  pay, . ;C188,260 

In  oOTacks,  commissariat,  &c.,  434,769 

In  garrisons, .  22,000 

In  the  Military  College,  .  .  16,000 

In  the  Asylum, .  25,000 

In  half-pay, .  100,000 

£786,029 

The  honourable  gentleman  complain, 
ed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vacant 
commissions  were  filled  up  by  new  ap¬ 
pointments,  instead  of  taking  them  out 
of  the  half-pay  officers  ;  also  of  the 
foreign  enlistment  bill,  which  prevent¬ 
ed  our  gallant  unemployed  officers 
from  finding  subsistence  and  employ¬ 
ment  abroad. 

Mr  Goulbum  observed,  that  the 
gentlemen  opposite  not  having  gone 
over  the  items  of  our  colonial  establish¬ 
ments,  it  was  difficult  to  meet  their  ar¬ 
guments.  There  were  only  7000 
men  for  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ionian 
Islands— in  short,  for  the  whole  Me¬ 
diterranean.  The  establishment  at  St 
Helena,  be  thought,  could  not  be  ob¬ 
jected  to,  considering  the  nature  of  its 


object.  It  coold  ndt  at  least  be  dimi¬ 
nished  without  imposing  severe  person¬ 
al  restrictions  on  the  individual  with 
reference  to  whom  it  was  kept.  The 
noble  lord  now  at  the  head  of  the  co¬ 
lonial  department  had  introduced  nu¬ 
merous  reforms.  He  had  obliged  the 
individuals  holding  offices  to  reside, 
and  to  do  the  duties  of  them  in  person.* 
He  had  reduced  many  appointments  ; 
that  of  the  governor  of  the  Cape  by 
8B001.  a-year ;  that  of  lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor  (4000/.  a-year)  had  been  abo-^ 
lished.  All  offices  of  importance  in 
the  colonies  were  filled  up  from  the 
half-pay  list.  With  regard  to  fo¬ 
reign  enlistment,  the  colonial  states,  to 
which  it  took  place,  had  published  a* 
proclamation,  declining  the  services  of 
European  officers. 

Lord  Castlereagh  wished  to  state 
the  several  numbers  as  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  down  in  these  estimates,  the  whole 
amounting,  exclusive  of  the'  East  In¬ 
dia  service,  to  70,350  rank  and  file.— 
(“  No,  no.”) — He  begged  that  he 
might  not  be  interrupted  ;  he  was  only 
taking  it  as  the  grand  total  of  rank 
and  file,  not  including  the  officers.  If 
from  that  number  they  deducted  10,000 
men,  as  the  honourable  member  meant 
to  move — (“  No,  no,”  and  “  Order,”) 
— ^that  would  leave  60,350  men.  In 
examining  these  returns,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  allow  for  what  the  army  was 
short  of  this  complement ;  and  that' 
deficiency  he  (Lord  Castlereagh)  had 
taken  very  low'  at  5000  men,  which 
would  leave  55,350  men  rank  and  file 
for  the  whole  of  the  service  at  home 
and  abroad,  excepting  the  East  Indies 
only.  From  this,  if  they  deducted  the 
foreign  service  in  the  old  and  new  co¬ 
lonies,  which  he  took  at  25,500  men, 
they  would  have  29,850  men  for  the 
home  service  of  Great  Britain.  If  the 
House  deducted  the  Guards  and  the 
cavalry  from  this  last  amount  again, 
they  ^ing  about  14,000  men,  there 
would  remain  15,850  for  the  whole 
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terrice  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  for  the  relief  of  an  army  abroad  of 
•50,000  men. 

After  observations  from  Sir  H.  Vi¬ 
vian,  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  Mr  J.  P.  Grant, 
Sir  R.  Ferguson,  Colonel  Wood,  Sir 
R.  Wilson,  Mr  Evans,  Mr  Calcraft, 
and  a  reply  from  Mr  Macdonald,  the 
House  divided,  and  his  amendment 
aras  negatived  by  to  115. 

Mr  Dawson  now  made  a  proposition 
for  a  reduction  of  5000  men.  It  was 
negatived  by  195  to  130. 

■  Onthefuilowtngevening,  Mr  Hume 
again  brought  forward  the  proposition 
for  a  reduction  of  10,000  men.  After 
a  debate,  in  which  Mr  Wilberforce 
gave  bis  support  to  the  motion,  it  was 
negatived  by  1 16  to  46. 

.  On  the  80th  March,  the  subject 
coming  again  under  discussion,  Mr 
Hume  moved  a  series  of  resolutions, 
comparing  the  expenditure  of  the  staff 
in  1792  and  in  1821,  and  importing 
that  it  had  risen  from  33,794/.  to 
117,710/.  He  did  not  press  it  to  a  di¬ 
vision,  but  immediately  after  moved  a 
resolution,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  business,  and  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  currency  to  its  former 
standard,  there  ought  to  be  a  revision 
of  all  salaries  increased  since  1797. 
After  some  discussion,  it  was  rejected 
by  50  to  29. 

Lord  Palmerston  now  proposed 
105,943/.  for  the  expenses  of  the  staff. 

Mr  Hume  pointed  out  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  rise  in  different  departments 
since  1792.  In  Ireland,  the  staff  had 
risen  from  a  few  thousands  (he  could 
not  ascertain  the  exact  amount)  to 
20,000/.  ;  the  foreign  staff  from 
17,000/.  to  50,000/. ;  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands  from  8442/.  to 
29,000/.  The  staff  of  15,000/.  for 
South  Britain  was  most  extravagant ; 
and  that  for  North  Britain  was  treble 
of  what  it  had  been.  He  moved,  there¬ 
fore,  a  reduction  to  85,000/.— Lord 
Palmerston  explained,  that  the  duties 


of  the  staff  were  much  more  laboriouf, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  appointments 
greatly  increased  since  1792.— Mr 
Hume  finally  agreed  to  raise  his  al¬ 
lowance  to  ^,000/.,  which,  however, 
was  negatived,  and  the  original  motion 
carried  by  116  to  61. 

On  the  subject  of  the  staff  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Sir  Henry  Parnell  moved  a  re¬ 
duction  from  25,382/.  to  20,472/.  Ne¬ 
gatived  by  140  to  43.— Mr  Hume 
moved  a  reduction  of  the  allowances  to 
the  commander-in  chief  and  personal 
staff  from  14,474/.  to  12,256/.  Not 
pressed  to  a  division.  He  moved  a 
reduction  of  5000/.  on  the  paymaster's 
department.  Negatived  by  25  to  20. 

On  the  6tb  April,  Mr  Creevey 
moved  a  reduction  in  the  expense  off 
the  office  of  secretary  at  war  from 
50,418/.  to  45,000/.  Negatived  by 
106  to  67.  * 

On  the  11th,  the  sure  of  6844/.  be¬ 
ing  proposed  for  the  adjutant- general’s 
office,  Mr  Hume  moved  a  reduction  of 
1661/.  Negatived  by  83  to  54.  He 
then  moved  a  reduction  of  1500/.  on 
6192/.  proposed  for  the  quarter-mas¬ 
ter  general's  office.  Negatived  by  104 
to  60. — Mr  Bennett  proposed  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  same  office  in  Scotland 
from  922/.  to  600/.  Negatived  by  98 
to  56. — Mr  Chetwynd  proposed  the 
reduction  of  the  allowance  to  the  judge, 
advocate-general,  deputy,  &c.  from 
5180/.  to  8180/.  Negatived  by  92  to 
44. 

On  the  ISth,  the  same  train  of  mo¬ 
tions  and  divisions  was  resumed.  Mr 
Hume  again  moved  a  reduction  of 
2000/.  on  the  allowance  to  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  Negatived  by  94  to 
23.  The  motion,  in  a  different  shape, 
was  negatived  by  90  to  27.  A  smaller 
reduction  was  negatived  by  125  to  40. 

On  the  16th,  the  vote  of  10,517/. 
for  public  departments  in  Ireland,  was 
proposed  by  Mr  Hume  to  be  reduced 
to  7000/.  Negatived  by  99  to  45.— 
On  the  proposed  vote  of  27,824/.  for 
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the  medical  seirice  of  the  army,  CoL 
Daviet  moved  a  reduction  of  50001., 
aadMrW.Smithapottponement.  The 
postponement  was  negatived  hy  109  to 
59,  and  the  reduction  by  1 10  to  58. 

The  vote  of  170,000/.  for  volunteer 
corps  gave  rise  to  a  pretty  warm  con* 
versation  on  the  origin  of  the  discon* 
tents  in  Scotland. 

On  the  80th  April,  when  the  House 
was  about  to  go  into  a  committee,  Mr 
Creevey  said  he  wished  to  address  to 
them  a  few  words.  They  had  been 
now  sitting  six  weeks  upon  the  army 
estimates,  without  a  single  reduction 
in  any  one  item  proposed  having  been 
agpeed  to  ;  still,  however,  a  sensation 
had  been  felt  elsewhere,  as  he  under* 
stood  that  circulars  had  been  address¬ 
ed  to  the  inferior  clerks  in  the  public 
offices,  to  intimate  a  probable  reduc¬ 
tion  of  their  salaries.  Now,  he  was 
anxious,  that,  when  the  gentlemen  op¬ 
posite  began  to  reform  the  public  of¬ 
fices,  they  should  begpn  at  the  right 
end.  The  lower  clerks  were  the  most 
useful  class  of  persons  in  the  public 
departments,  and  yet  their  salaries  were 
to  be  curtailed,  while  the  salaries  of 
those  at  the  head  of  the  offices  were 
not  to  be  touched.  He  therefore 
moved  a  resolution,  specifying  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  salaries,  and  stating  the 
resolution  of  the  House  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  reducing  them,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
supply. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  he  had  never 
known  a  resolution  so  extraordinary  in 
its  nature,  or  so  singular  in  its  grounds. 
The  honourable  member  had  heard 
that  some  reductions  were  about  to  be 
made,  and  therefore  he  called  upon  the 
House  to  re-consider  certain  votes  it 
had  already  come  to.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  come  to  any  determina¬ 
tion  to  reduce  its  expenses,  then  there 
might  be  ground  for  the  amendment ; 
but  it  was  a  most  singular  reason  for 
it,  that  government  had  determined  to 


see  what  reductions  might  be  made  in 
particular  departments.  In  a  few  days, 
the  items  to  which  the  amendment  al¬ 
luded  must  come  before  the  House, 
and  he  conceived  it  would  be  only 
stultifying  itself  to  declare  now,  that 
it  would  consider  what,  in  the  course 
of  business,  must  come  under  its  con¬ 
sideration  in  so  short  a  time. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr 
Bennett  and  the  Marquis  of  London¬ 
derry,  Mr  Creevey’s  resolution  eras 
negatived  by  55  to  22.  < 

Mr  Hume  proposed,  that  the  vote 
of  16,915/.  for  the  Military  College 
should  be  reduced  to  9771/.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  had  been  a  reduction 
since  1816,  when  it  was  83,000/.  The 
expense,  however,  in  the  last  five  years 
had  been  115,280/.  while  only  160  ca¬ 
dets  had  obtained  commissions  ;  so 
that  the  education  of  each  cadet  cost 
the  country  720/.  lOs. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  passed  the  examinations 
were  regularly  provided  with  commis¬ 
sions  ;  at  present  there  were  only  14 
without  them.  The  whole  number 
educated  at  the  college  since  its  insti¬ 
tution  had  been  2528,  of  which  1817 
had  joined  the  service.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  negatived  by  82  to  28. 

On  the  vote  of  28,204/.  for  garri¬ 
sons,  Mr  Hume  inquired  if  there  vras 
no  intention  of  reducing  sinecure  gar¬ 
risons. — The  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
replied,  that  government  considered 
them  as  a  suitable  mode  of  rewarding 
the  services  of  distinguished  military 
officers.— Mr  Hume,  however,  moved 
a  reduction  of  2444/.  on  the  garrisons 
of  Berwick  and  Gibraltar.  Negatived 
by  87  to  27. 

On  the  motion  of  115,266/.  for  full 
pay  to  retired  and  unattached  officers, 
Mr  Hume  merely  made  some  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  increase  of  this  list,  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  temporary  embody¬ 
ing  of  the  militia.  On  the  motion, 
however,  of  121,265/.  for  disbanded 
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and  wounded  foreign  ofiicen»  and  al* 
lowancet  to  their  widows,  he  said,  if 
the  House  had  the  smallest  regaid  to 
economy,  they  would  oppose  this  re¬ 
solution.  He  complaint  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  being  such,  that  foreign 
officers  were  better  provided  as  to  half- 
pay  than  British. — This  was  eaplained 
by  Lord  Palmerston  ;  and  Mr  Hume 
moved,  finally,  a  reduction  of  only 
2000/.,  which  was  negatived  by  89  to 
S5^— The  allowance  of  42,796/.  for 
Chelsea  in-pensioners,  was  passed  with¬ 
out  a  vote,  Mr  Hume  only  remarking, 
that  it  might  be  afterwards  considered 
whetberChelsea  ought  to  be  continued. 

On  the  1st  May,  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  supply  being  brought 
up,  Mr  Bennett  rose,  and  expressed 
his  intention,  and  that  of  his  honour¬ 
able  friends,  of  discontinuing  the  dis¬ 
cussions  upon  the  different  items  of  the 
estimates.  After  the  ordnance  esti¬ 
mates  should  be  gone  through,  either 
himself  or  some  honourable  friend  of 
his  would  move  a  series  of  resolutions 
upon  the  whole  amount  of  our  army 
establishment.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  see  that  the  House  was  tired  of  the 
discussions  which  had  taken  place,  from 
the  scanty  attendances,  and  particular¬ 
ly  that  of  last  night.  Therefore  it  was 
that  they  intended  to  make  their  ob- 

{'ections  upon  the  whole  sums,  and  to 
lold  them  up  to  the  public,  so  that  the 
country  might  see  what  votes  the 
House  were  willing  to  grant.  With 
sdl  their  efforts  they  had  not  been  able 
to  prevail  upon  the  House  to  reduce 
one  shilling  upon  the  whole  of  the  esti¬ 
mates.  He  was  confident,  however, 
that  the  country  would  never  again 
see  such  estimates  brought  down  in  a 
time  of  peace. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  the  House  had  agreed  to  the 
present  estimates  without  correction 
or  diminution,  because  they  were 
judged  to  be  such  as  the  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country  required. 


By  snch  arcumstanc^  the  estimates 
were  always  regulated,  and  were  never 
considered  as  fixed  and  permanent  ex¬ 
penditure.  As  to  the  resolutions  of 
which  the  honourable  member  gave 
notice,  on  a  general  scale,  when  they 
were  brought  forward  would  be  the 
time  to  meet  them. 

On  the  question,  that  the  resolution 
respecting  the  half-pay  be  agreed  to, 

Colonm  Davies  made  a  motion  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  employment  of  officers  from 
the  half. pay  list.  There  were  at  pre¬ 
sent  on  half  pay  8816,  costing  an¬ 
nually  765,781/.  In  the  five  years, 
1816- — 1820,  the  new  appointments 
were  1105,  of  which  54  only  were 
made  from  this  list. 

Lord  Palmerston  replied,  that  of 
these  1 105,  there  had  been  508  filled 
up  by  purchase,  114  by  cadets  from 
Woolwich,  80  from  the  half  pay,  the 
remaining  314  without  purchase.  On¬ 
ly  62  commissions  bad  been  gpven 
away  annually,  of  which  38  to  cadets 
from  Woolwich  and  officers  on  half 
pay. — The  motion  was  not  finally 
pressed  to  a  decision.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  however.  Colonel  Davies  pro¬ 
posed  an  address  to  the  King  on  the 
subject,  which  was  negatived  by  46 
to  14. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr  Hume  moved 
a  clause  for  the  revision  of  superan¬ 
nuation  allowances. — The  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  stated,  that  a  measure  for 
reducing  the  scale  on  which  they  were 
g^nted  was  under  the  consideration  of 
government ;  and  the  motion  was  ne¬ 
gatived — 63  to  22. 

On  the  motion  for  35,000/.  for  fees 
to  be  paid  at  the  Exchequer  by  the 
Paymaster- General,  Mr  Hunm  ridi¬ 
culed  the  idea  of  the  public  paying  for 
the  payment  of  its  own  money.  After 
some  explanation,  however,  no  amend¬ 
ment  was  moved. 

This  long  series  of  debate  and  con¬ 
flict  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

On  the  25th  May,  the  vote  of  a 
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million  was  proposed  for  the  extraor* 
draaries  of  the  armf.  On  this  sum, 
a  rariety  of  animadversions  were  made. 
It  was  complained  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  accounts  were  indistinct,  and  that 

articular  specification  was  wanting. 

t  was  answered,  that  arrangements 
were  making  to  render  them  more  de> 
tailed  and  intelligible. — Mr  Hume, 
however,  moved  a  reduction  of  36,6 1 2/., 
which  was  finally  merged  in  Mr  Ben¬ 
nett’s  motion  for  a  reduction  of 
100,000/.  It  was  negatived  by  84 
to  32. 

On  the  same  day,  401,569/.  was 
asked  for  the  Commissariat  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr  Maberly  and  Mr  Hume 
complained  of  the  great  expense  of 
the  storekeeper’s  office,  and  proposed 
that  it  should  be  merged  into  the  ord¬ 
nance  department.  In  1813,  there  had 
been  30U  commissaries,  and  there  were 
still  231. —  Mr  Arbuthnot  said,  800 
clerks  had  been  dismissed  from  this 
department. — Col.  Davies,  however, 
moved  a  reduction  of  4238/.  Nega¬ 
tived  by  89  to  40. 

On  the  motion  for  137,500/.  to  the 
barrack  department.  Colonel  Davies 
opposed  it  both  in  a  financial  and 
constitutional  view.  He  particularly 
objected  to  the  rise  since  last  year, 
and  to  the  charge  of  74,000/.  for  new 
barracks  It  was  for  garrisons  in  dis¬ 
affected  districts,  and  augmented  the 
ferment  of  distress,  which  it  was  meant 
to  relieve.  The  people  demanded  re¬ 
lief,  and  ministers  gave  them  a  barrack ; 
they  asked  for  bread,  and  they  recei¬ 
ved  a  stone. — Mr  Arbuthnot  declared, 
that  no  part  of  this  expenditure  had 
been  undertaken,  unless  from  a  belief 
of  its  necessity.  The  new  barracks 
were  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
tranquillity,  and  to  protect  the  people 
against  themselves.— Mr  Hume’s  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  reduction  of  78,000/.  was 
negatived  by  53  to  29. 

Amid  this  general  sifting  and  search¬ 
ing  of  all  the  details  of  public  expen¬ 


diture,  the  ordnance  was  not  neglect¬ 
ed.  On  the  16th  February,  Mr  Ward 
presented  the  annual  estimates  for  that 
service.  On  this  occasion,  Mr  Hume 
rote  to  move  for  the  production  of 
more  accurate  and  detailed  accounts. 
The  estimates,  as  at  present  framed, 
gave  none  of  the  requisite  information  ; 
they  entered  into  no  details,  but  left 
the  House  utterly  ignorant  of  all  the 
items  which  went  to  compose  the  sepa¬ 
rate  heads  of  expenditure.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  singular  that  the  House  should 
have  hitherto  been  content  to  vote  the 
sums  demanded,  on  an  inspection  mere¬ 
ly  of  their  total  amount.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  sums  actually 
disbursed  did  not  correspond  with  the 
finance  accounts.  In  the  year  1817, 
the  sum  charged  was  1,435,000/., 
whilst  it  appeared  in  the  finance  ac.* 
counts  to  be  only  1,189,000/.  He  al¬ 
luded  now  to  the  third  report  of  the 
finance  committee.  In  the  year  1818, 
the  amount  of  expenditure,  as  stated 
in  the  latter,  was  1,200,000/.,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimates  laid  before 
that  House,  it  was  no  less  than 
1,400,000/. ;  and  in  1819  there  was 
a  difference  between  1,100,000/.  as 
represented  by  the  finance  accounts, 
and  1,538,000/.,  being  an  excess  of 
400,000/.  actually  disbursed.  He  wish¬ 
ed  only  to  refer  for  one  moment  to  the 
ordnance  expenditure  during  the  three 
years  previous  to  the  war.  The  amount 
of  it  in  the  year  1791  was  506,000/., 
including  a  sum  of  70,000/.  for  the 
discharge  of  debt  contracted.  In  1792 
it  was  419,000/. ;  and  in  1793,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  armament,  it  was,  including 
the  charge  for  artillery,  513,000/.— 
The  average  was  about  440.000/.  ; 
which  average,  after  all  the  reductions 
and  alterations  made,  amounted  in 
1819,  the  fourth  year  of  peace,  to 
1,400,000/.,  and  in  the  following  year 
to  1,500,000/.  It  now  appeared,  by 
the  estimates  for  the  service  of  the 
present  year,  that  the  same  amount 
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vrat  to  be  continned,  or  at  least  that 
the  whole  saving  did  not  exceed 
15,0(XH.  He  would  now  give  some 
instances  to  shew  the  real  disposition 
of  his  Majesty’s  ministers  to  carry 
their  boasted  schemes  of  retrenchment 
into  effect.  The  estimates  proved  no¬ 
thing,  shewed  nothing,  and  in  order 
to  procure  some  light,  he  must  again 
have  recourse  to  the  reports  of  the 
finance  committee.  In  the  fifth  year 
of  peace,  there  had  only  been  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  800,000/.  in  this  branch  of  our 
expenditure.  The  Tower  and  Pall- 
ihall  department  had  risen  since  1782 
from  88,000/.  to  120,000/.  There 
would  be  80,000/.  found  charged  as 
allowances  for  length  of  service.  ln< 
tbe  13th  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  military  inquiry,  they  expressed 
their  surprise  at  this  circumstance, 
and  observed  that  these  additional  gra¬ 
tuities  were  granted  b^  his  Majesty’s 
warrant.  They  complained,  therefore, 
not  of  the  authority  under  which  they 
were  allowed,  but  of  the  discretion 
exercised  by  those  who  recommended 
these  grants  to  the  crown.  The  com- 
misiioners  said  that  they  believed  it 
was  a  practice  unknown  in  any  other 
department,  and  that  it  had  gone  to 
the  extent  of  trebling  the  former  sala¬ 
ries.  The  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
Master-General  of  Ordnance  had  been 
doubled.  The  salary  of  the  clerk  of 
ordnance  had  received  a  considerable 
addition.  The  secretary  to  the  Master- 
General,  whose  'salary  was  300/.  per 
annum  in  the  year  1796,  and  who 
ought  to  be  regarded  at  a  private  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  public  secretary,  now  re¬ 
ceived  2000/.  In  the  year  1819,  a 
^mmittee  of  that  House  (the  finance 
committee!  thought  it  a  great  merit 
fo  advise  the  reduction  of  this  sum  to 
1500/.  per  annum,  just  as  if  it  was  the 
case  of 'a  public  secretary,  instead  of 
being  a  private  appointment,  or  at  if 
there  was  no  public  secretary ;  al¬ 
though  the  person  who  did  actually 


fill  that  office  was  at  the  same  time 
receiving  1400/.  per  annum.  The  office 
of  under  secretary,  to  which  there  was 
a  salary  of  300/.  attached,  bad  indeed 
been  abolished  ;  but  lest  the  public 
should  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
abolition,  the  salary  had  been  divided 
amongst  the  clerks.  The  salary  of  the 
storekeeper  at  Dover  had,  since  1786; 
been  increased  from  120/.  to  420/., 
without  any  proportional  increase  of 
services.  By  cutting  away  useless  of¬ 
fices  in  one  quarter,  and  by  curtailing 
the  salaries  of  them  in  another,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  ordnance  estimates 
might  be  reduced  from  1,500,000/.  to 
1,100,000/.  There  was  now  a  half¬ 
pay  list  of  330,000/.,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
if  in  1796  the  estimates  were  only 
450,000/.,  the  estimates  in  1820  ought 
not  to  exceed  three  times  that  amount. 
And  yet  they  did  exceed  that  sum  ( 
nor  was  it  wonderful  when  they  recol¬ 
lected  the  gross  and  lavish  expenditure 
in  the  storekeeper’s  department  at 
Sbeerness,  into  the  particulars  of  which 
Mr  Hume  entered  at  considerable 
length.  He  next  adverted  to  tbe  gun¬ 
powder  department  of  the  ordnance,' 
in  which  he  maintained  that  as  little 
frugality  and  attention  to  economy  had 
been  displayed.  The  expense  of  the 
establishment  at  Feversham  amounted 
to  3000/.,  although  no  gunpowder  had 
been  made  for  some  years,  and  the  very 
mills  had  been  let.  'The  floating  maga¬ 
zines  he  considered  a  subject  of  great 
abuse.  Honourable  gentlemen  were 
erhaps  aware,  that  if  a  common  la- 
ourer  took  a  couple  of  brass  nails,  or 
a  log  of  wood  out  of  the  ordnance 
stores,  he  was  liable  to  be  transported 
for  life  {  but  would  they  believe  that 
if  a  storekeeper  took  a  boat-load  of 
them,  not  the  slightest  notice  was 
taken  of  that  fact  /  He  would  prove 
that  it  was  a  frequent  practice  svith 
the  storekeepers  to  appropriate  pert 
of  the  old  stores  to  their  own  use-— 
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and  especially  in  the  case  of  Mr  Pen. 
nell  of  Sheemess.  He  had  old  car* 
riages  cut  up  for  bis  own  use,  and  not 
only  cut  up  for  his  own  use,  but  cut 
up  for  him  by  the  servants  of  the 
public.  What  he  wanted  was  infor¬ 
mation,  detail,  specification.  It  had 
been  recommended  again  and  again  to 
the  ordnance  department,  that  the  ar- 
tihcers  should  appear  in  the  estimates, 
divided  and  classed  into  corps  and 
battalions,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  different  regiments  appeared  in  the 
army  estimates.  Why  should  not  that 
course  be  adopted  ?  Why  should  not 
the  House  be  allowed  to  see  its  way, 
instead  of  seeing  a  lumping  charge  of 
250,000^,  without  one  word  of  why 
or  wherefore  ?  For  280,000/.  the 
country  had  three  words — **  Repairs, 
current  services,  and  contingencies.’* 


whole  system.  The  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  concluded  by  moving,  that  the 
ordnance  estimates  for  Great  Britain 
for  the  next  year  should  be  submitted 
to  the  House  in  a  state  distinguishing 
by  separate  columns  the  salaries  and 
allowances  of  officers,  and  the  amount 
of  expenses  in  each  department,  and 
distinguishing  such  officers  as  have 
been  appointed  to  their  situations  since 
the  year  1793. 

Mr  R.  Ward  had  not  the  smallest 
objection  to  the  motion  of  the  honour¬ 
able  member  for  Montrose,  nor  did  he 
wish  to  withhold  any  information  from 
the  House.  If  the  matter  had  been 
discussed,  as  it  might  more  conveni¬ 
ently  have  been,  in  committee,  be 
would  have  proposed  to  leave  the  es¬ 
timates  upon  the  table,  and  to  supply, 
upon  a  separate  paper,  the  detail  re¬ 
quired.  If  the  House  would  accept 
the  detail  in  that  shape,  and  it  might 
be  printed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
estimates,  he  would  furnish  it ;  and 
the  delay  attached  to  the  production 
of  new  estimates  might  in  that  way  be 
avoided.  After  the  long  statement, 
however,  partly  correct,  and  partly 


most  incorrect,  which  the  honourable 
member  had  presented  to  the  House, 
a  few  observations  were  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary.  Instead  of  3000/.,  which  he 
had  represented  as  the  utmost  amount 
of  reduction,  he  would  find  on  exa¬ 
mination,  that  there  was  53,000/.,  a 
considerable  mistake  in  a  sum  of 
1,300,000/.  The  speech  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  had  been  so  ram¬ 
bling,  that  he  (Mr  W.)  was  obliged  to 
ramble  a  little  along  with  him.  In 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  store¬ 
keeper  at  Sbeerness,  the  honourable 
member,  accusing  one  individual  of 
peculation,  argued  with  his  usual  can¬ 
dour,  that  such  was  the  general 
•practice  of  the  department.  As  to 
the  fact,  he  knew  nothing.  If  it 
were  proved,  the  individual,  besides 
losing  his  situation,  would  certainly 


be  agreeable  to  bim.  In  regard  to  the 
doubling  of  the  salary  of  the  major- 
general,  it  had  arisen  from  the  union 
of  the  office  for  England  and  Ireland, 
when  the  salaries  of  both  were  put  in¬ 
to  one.  The  salaries  of  many  heads  of 
departments  had  been  lowered.  On 
Mr  Hume  doubting  the  fact,  Mr  Ward 
gave  the  following  instances  : — “  My 
own  emoluments  have  been  decreased 
from  1700/.  per  year,  to  1100/.  An 
honourable  fidend  who  sits  near  me  is  in 
the  same  situation ;  his  salary  is  redu¬ 
ced  200/.  a-year.  The  secretary  of  the 
board,  who  had  1/.  a-day  war  allow¬ 
ance,  lost  that  allowance  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  peace."  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  since  he  bad  been  at 
the  head  of  its  affairs,  had  abolished 
sixty-eight  offices,  the  salaries  attached 
to  whi^  amounted  to  no  less  thaa 
14,000/.  a-year.  The  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  if  he  had  wished  to  look  furly 
at  the  question,  would  have  told  the 
House  that  the  union  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  had  taken  place  since 
1793,  a  circumstance  which  bad  added 
an  addition  of  about  130,000/. ;  he 
would  have  mentioned  the  increase  of 
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aciencc  tiace  then  ;  that  additional  iai> 
prorementa  had  been  made ;  that  that 
corps,  which  the  honourable  member 
for  Shrewsbury  (Mr  H.  G.  Bennett) 
had  on  a  former  occasion  called  the 
sinews  of  war,  the  artillery  drivers, 
had  been  added  to  the  service ;  that 
the  medical  establishment  had  not  then 
caisted.  The  honourable  member  bad 
omitted  to  notice  all  these,  which,  if 
deducted  from  the  excess  of  the  pre> 
sent  establishment  above  the  expense 
of  179S,  would  leave  a  very  little  dif> 
ference. 

Sir  R.  Ferguson  and  Sir  H.  Par* 
nell  insisted,  that  Mr  Ward  had  taken 
no  notice  of  the  main  point — the  ge. 
ncral  increase  of  salaries  in  the  depart* 
ment. 

Mr  Hume*s  first  motion  was  nega* 
tived  by  58  to  44 ;  but  two  others 
were  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

On  the  1 1th  May,  when  it  was  pro* 
posed  that  the  House  should  go  into 
a  committee  on  the  estimates,  Mr 
Hume  rose  to  make  a  few  observe* 
tions.  He  insisted  that  he  was  cor* 
rect  in  not  admitting  the  50,000/.  as 
a  saving,  because  it  was  composed  of 
the  sale  of  old  stores  and  other  articles, 
which  did  not  form  part  of  the  regu* 
lar  expenditure.  He  complained  uso 
of  the  expenditure  so  greatly  exceed¬ 
ing  the  estimates.  The  right  honour* 
aide  gentleman  had  stated  on  a  pre* 
vious  occasion,  that  sixty-eight  clerks 
and  agents  bad  been  reduced  since  the 
year  1816 ;  and  this  fact  was  held  up 
as  an  example  of  economy  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  noble  duke  at  the 
head  of  the  ordnance  department.  It 
might  be  seen,  however,  that  the  pen¬ 
sion  list,  which  had  ^rown  as  long  as 
a  tailor's  bill,  was  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  ;  and  (what  was  yet 
more  material)  that  sixty. seven  per* 
sons,  under  the  name  of  clerks  and 
storekeepers,  some  of  whom  had  never 
before  b^n  in  the  public  service,  were 
newly  appointed.  Many  of  them  were 


very  young }  for  instance,  not  above 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age, 
whilst  those  more  advanced  in  life  ^d 
been  removed  and  placed  on  half*paT, 
or  on  the  pension  list.  He  insisted, 
that  the  scale  of  salaries  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  extravagantly  high,  and  that 
in  no  other  was  there  greater  waste  and 
profusion.  He  Bnally  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment,  when,  after  enumerating  all  the 
facts  alluded  to  in  his  speeches,  he 
concluded  with  a  recommendation  to 
the  committee  to  effect  every  practi¬ 
cable  reduction. 

.  The  marquis  of  Londonderry  re¬ 
plied,  that  it  was  impossible,  before 
going  into  the  committee,  to  reply  to 
such  a  variety  of  details,  and  that  the 
conclusion  was  a  mere  truism.  The 
motion  was  negatived  by  110  to  56. 

The  House  having  gone  into  the 
committee,  Mr  Ward  rose,  and  de¬ 
fended  the  estimates.  Comparing  the 
present  period  with  the  time  of  Croni- 
well,  when  the  charge  for  ordnance,  (  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  balf.pay,)  and  for  Eng¬ 
land  only,  was  upwards  of  120,000/.  t 
the  present  estimate  *for  the  united 
kingdom  and  colonies,  and  half-pay, 
though  exceeding  1,000,000/.  was  a 
less  charge  in  proportion.  The  House 
would  keep  in  its  remembrance,  that 
formerly  the  half  of  the  naval  stores 
charge  was  included  in  the  navy  esti¬ 
mates  {  but  for  many  years  past,  down 
to  1818,  the  whole  amount  of  those 
stores  was  charged  in  the  ordnance  es¬ 
timates.  Ini  817,  the  ordnance  estimate 
was  2,807,000/.;  in  1819,  1,255,000/. 
Since  1818,  there  was  a  reduction  of 
28,000/.  in  this  estimate,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  addition  of  58,000/.  occasioned 
by  this  charge  for  naval  stores }  and' 
but  for  this  circumstance,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  would  have  been  upwards  of 
70,000/.  The  peace  estimate  for  1821 
was  1,866,000/.;  deduct  from  this 
the  dead  charge  of  half-pay,  namely, 
886,000/.,  and  it  was  reduced  in  fiict 
to  a  charge  of  980,000/.  With  regard 
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to  the  rite  in  the  salary  of  the  itore- 
keeper  at  Dover,  from  120/.  to  500/., 
that  officer  had,  in  the  first  period,  en¬ 
joyed  a  number  of  perquisites,  which 
had  been  taken  away,  and  a  nett  sa¬ 
lary  substituted.  Had  these  perquisites 
continued,  he  would  have  had  now 
800/.  or  9^  a-year.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  the  storekeeper  at  Chat¬ 
ham,  who,  if  all  the  perquisites  and 
allowances  of  1 792  had  been  continued, 
would  have  had  now  12,000/.  a-year. 
The  noble  person  at  the  head  of  the 
department  always  inquired,  when  a 
place  became  vacant,  whether  it  could 
be  dispensed  with  ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  the  56  vacant  places  which  had 
been  filled  up,  did  not  disprove  this 
statement ;  for  though  the  inquiry  was 
always  made,  the  filling  up  of  the  place 
arose  from  its  being  found  that  it 
could  not  be  dispensed  with.  After 
makinfr  the  necessary  allowances  for 
the  difference  of  the  number  of  troops, 
establishments,  new  colonies,  and  other 
causes  of  expense  in  the  present  year, 
above  the  former  period,  the  expense 
of  the  ordnance  department  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  above  the  year  1792,  was  on¬ 
ly  in  the  ordinaries  59,000/.,  and  in 
the  extraordinaries  8000/.,  from  which 
2000/.  unprovided  was  to  be  deducted, 
thereby  leaving  65  000/.  as  the  total 
difference.  The  salaries  were  by  no 
means  so  extravagant  as  had  been  rt- 
presented.  The  avetage  of  the  sala¬ 
ries  altogether  was  not  more  than  226/. 
a. year,  while  in  the  other  offices  they 
were  at  least  SO/,  or  40l.  more.  It  was 
to  effect  a  just  equality  that  those  gra¬ 
tuities  had  been  given  ;  that  object  had 
been  now  nearly  accomplished,  and  the 
consequence  would  be  a  reduction  of 
the  gratuities. 

On  the  Hth  May,  the  discussion 
between  Mr  Hume  and  Mr  Ward  was 
iTsumed,  though  little  new  matter 
could  now  be  introduced. 

.  Mr  Hume  moved,  that  the  sum  of 
48,071/.  for  salaries  to  the  master-ge¬ 


neral,  officers,  clerks.  See.  should  be 
reduced  to  27,258/.  Negatived  by  134 
to  78.  He  moved,  that  the  allowance 
of  20,163/.  for  establishments  at  the 
out-ports,  &c.  should  be  reduced  by 
4295/.  Negatived  by  110  to  53. 

On  the  18th  May,  as  the  House 
were  going  into  the  committee,  Mr 
Chetwynd  rose,  and,  after  drawing  a 
strong  picture  of  the  distress  of  the 
country,  proposed  a  recommendation 
to  the  committee,  that  they  should  en¬ 
force  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  eco¬ 
nomy.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
<^uer,  not  denying  the  general  propo¬ 
sition,  denied  that  there  existed  any 
necessity  for  its  enunciation  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  shape.  General  attacks  upon  the 
conduct  of  government,  in  regard  to 
economy,  were  made  by  Mr  Maberly, 
Mr  Calcrafc,  and  Lord  Milton.  Mr 
Hume  then  moved,  that  14,631/.  for. 
officers  and  clerks  in  foreign  stations, 
be  reduced  to  10,973/.  Negatived  by 
86  to  55.  He  moved,  that  56,000/.  for 
fort  and  barrack  expenses,  be  reduced 
to  33,000/.  Negatived  by  99  to  64. 

On  the  ^Ist  May,  Mr  Creevey  ob'^ 
jected  to  5900/.  for  repairs  at  Barba- 
does,  insisting  that  they  ought  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  four  and  a  half  per 
cent  duty  on  Leeward  Island  produce. 
Mr  Long  contepded  that  this  duty  was 
a  final  grant  to  the  crown.  Motion  ne¬ 
gatived  by  86  to  58. 

Mr  Ward  moved  94,356/.  for  pay, 
over  and  above  150,000/.  formerly  vo¬ 
ted,  and  making  in  all  244,356/. 

Mr  Hume  moved  a  reduction  of 
25,000/.  Negatived  by  43  to  16.  He 
moved  to  deduct  3778/.  from  8377/. 
proposed  for  medical  establishment. 
Negatived  by  47  to  18.  To  reduce 
6610/.  for  the  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich  to  half  that  sum.  Nega¬ 
tived  by  63  to  20.  Thus  closed  this' 
branch  of  the  estimates. 

Amid  these  financial  struggles,  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  especirily  in  the 
present  exigencies  of  the  country,  was 
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likely  to  form  a  prominent  feature. 
Ministers  maintained  that  defensire  po¬ 
sition  which  is  natural,  and,  as  it  were, 
habitual  to  them.  Their  antagonists, 
however,  encouraged  by  their  success 
against  the  income-tax,  and  by  the 
large  numbers  which  they  always  di¬ 
vided  upon  such  subjects,  did  not  re¬ 
mit  their  efforts.  The  agricultural  in¬ 
terest,  upon  which  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  general  pressure  fell,  was  that 
which  ^ieflr  looked  to  this  quarter 
for  relief.  Their  main  points  of  attack 
were  the  malt  tax,  and  the  husbandry 
horse  tax. 

On  the  21st  March,  Mr  Western, 
considered  as  the  leading  representative 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  brought 
forward  his  motion  for  the  repeal  of 
the  last  duty  of  Is.  2d.  a  bushel,  or  9s. 
4d.  a  quarter  laid  on  malt  in  1819.  This 
was  a  measure  of  high  importance,  and 
to  which  the  public  looked  with  an¬ 
xiety  ;  and  he  conceived  himself  enti¬ 
tled  to  bring  it  forward,  without  being 
called  upon  to  name  another  tax  in  its 
place ;  this  rested  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  if  he  could  not  contrive 
to  do  without  it  altogether.  Whether 
the  House  looked  to  the  heavy  bur¬ 
dens  on  one  portion  of  the  community, 
to  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  poorer 
classes,  to  the  justice  or  policy  of  the 
measure  itself,or,finaIly,toits  influence 
on  the  revenue,  they  ought  to  consent 
to  the  repeal  of  this  tax.  He  would  first 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  burdens  already  upon  malt ; 
they  would  find  them  astonishing.  The 
total  amount  of  the  tax  on  malted  bar¬ 
ley,  including  that  on  beer  and  spirits, 
was  10,000,000/.  In  the  last  budget 
of  finance,  it  was  8,670,000/.  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  about  1,300,000/.  in  Ireland. 
But  he  would  for  the  present  look  to 
it  in  Great  Britain  only.  To  go  into 
the  detail — there  was,  first,  the  tax  of 
28s,  per  quarter  on  the  malt ;  then  a 
tax  of  32s.  per  quarter  on  the  beer — 
making  in  the  whole,  31.  per  quarter 
VOL.  XIV.  PAllT  I. 


on  malt  and  beer.  The  doty  on  it,  as 
manufactured'  into  spirits,  actually 
amounted  to  10/.  per  quarter ;  that 
was,  every  quantity  of  spirits  made 
from  a  quarter  of  malt,  paid  that  duty. 
The  House  might  wish  to  know  what 
was  the  progress  of  this  duty.  In  the 
year  1780,  the  duty  was  lOs.  6d.  per 
quarter  on  malt,  and  so  it  continued 
with  a  very  little  deviation,  which  he 
should  afterwards  notice,  until  1802. 
In  that  year  it  was  raised  to  18#.  6d.t 
and  in  1803,  it  was  farther  raised  to 
34#.  per  quarter.  He  now  came  to  state 
the  progress  of  the  duty  on  spirits.  In 
1791  the  duty  was  about  2L  lOr.  per 
quarter ;  in  1793,  it  was  raised  to  2L 
17s.  4d. ;  and  in  1796,  to  4/.  3#.  A-d. 
per  quarter,  and  so  on,  till  it  reached 
Its  present  amount  of  10/.  the'  quarter^ 
exclusive  of  the  duty  as  derived  from 
malt  and  beer.  Now  he  begged  the 
House  to  consider  how  this  operated 
on  the  grower.  Supposing  an  acre  of 
land  to  produce  four  quarters  of  malt 
barley,  the  duty  of  28#.  per  quarter 
would  amount  to  51.  12#.  per  acre; 
the  duty  on  malt  and  beer  together 
would  amount, to  IS/,  per  acre;  and 
the  duty  on  spirits,  at  the  same  aver¬ 
age  of  four  quarters  to  the  acre, would 
amount  to  40/.  on  the  acre.  He  would 
undertake  to  shew  that  this  system  of 
taxation  had  produced  a  regular  and 
extensive  effect  in  reducing  ^the  con¬ 
sumption  of  barley.  Taking  the  aver¬ 
age  from  the  year  1791,  he  found  that 
the  consumption  was  27,672,047  bush¬ 
els.  Then  came  the  high  duties  in  1802 
and  1803.  After  this,  taking  the  aver¬ 
age,  and  beginning  with  the  year  1804,: 
there  was  a  consumption  reduced  to 
23,450,000  bushels ;  and  in  the  last 
four  years,  the  average  was  22,600,000,. 
making  a  diminution  of  five  millions  of 
bushels  in  the  consumption,  as  compa-. 
red  with  the  year  1791.  In  Scotlaod, 
the  diminution  was  in  that  time  nearlr 
one  half;  and  in  Ireland  it  was  still 
greater.  In  1791,  in  that  country,  ta^- 
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king  the  tame  areragea,  the  consainp> 
tioD  was  4,855,000 ;  in  1804,  it  was 
2,750,000 1  and,  in  the  last  four  years, 
not  much  more  than  one  million.  This 
was  the  exact  diminution  |  but,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  within  the  time  mentioned,  we 
should  6nd  that  it  ought  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  greater.  By  a  simple  calculation 
in  the  rule  of  three,  we  should  find  that 
the  population,  since  1791,  being  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  consumption  less,  the 
proportion  of  decrease  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  greater  than  the  nominal  amount 
he  had  stated.  If  the  calculation  was 
made  upon  a  population  of  ten  millions 
of  people  consuming  upwards  of  27 
millions  of  bushels,  as  was  the  case  in 
1791,  the  defect  of  consumption  in 
1804,  considering  the  increased  po¬ 
pulation  at  that  time,  would  appear 
12,675,000  bushels  ;  and  in  1818,  the 
defect  would  be  14,672,000  bushels  { 
or,  in  other  words,  making  a  diminish¬ 
ed  consumption  of  1,824,000  quarters 
within  the  period  of  30  years.  Mr 
W.  concluded  with  heavy  complaints 
against  the  poor-rates,  and  the  want 
of  protection  against  foreign  corn. 

Mr  Mackenzie,  member  for  Russ- 
shire,  seconded  Mr  Western’s  motion. 
He  particularly  dwelt  on  the  increase 
of  illicit  distillation  in  Scotland,  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  high  duties.  During  the 
last  year,  as  compared  with  the  prece¬ 
ding,  there  had  been  a  diminution  of 
100,000  gallons.  He  complained  like¬ 
wise  of  tlte  equalization  of  the  duties  on 
Scotch  and  English  malt,  whereas  for¬ 
merly,  a  just  allowance  had  been  made 
for  the  inferior  quality  of  the  former. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
endeavoured  to  shew,  that  Mr  Wes¬ 
tern  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  consumption  was  diminished  by  the 
taxation.  The  repeal  in  1816  did  not 
increase  the  consumption  during  the 
succeeding  year,  although  not  only 
was  the  duty  then  withdrawn,  but  that 
which  had  been  advanced  for  the  stock 


on  hand  had  been  repaid.  The  average 
quantity  of  com,  on  which  duties  were 
charged,  between  July  1816,  and  July 
1819, whena  considerable  portion  of  the 
war  duty  was  resumed,  was  22,000,980 
quarters,  making  an  acttnl  diminution 
of  nearly  3,000,000/.  on  the  revenue 
during  these  three  years,  as  compared 
with  the  three  years  preceding  1816. 
Neither  had  the  re-impositien  m  a  part 
of  that  duty,in  1819,  diminished  either 
the  consumption  or  the  revenue  since 
that  period.  The  quantity  was  in  fact 
increased  by  1,200,000  bushels.  As  to 
Scotland,  illegal  distillation  had  dimi¬ 
nished  since  the  imposition  of  the  duty. 
A  difference  of  duty  between  the 
Scotch  and  English  barley  would  af¬ 
ford  great  room  for  abuse  }  since  the 
English  might  be  imported  into  Scot¬ 
land,  and  manufactured  there  at  an  in¬ 
ferior  rate  of  duty. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  conceived  that 
the  facts  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer  were  fully  accounted  for 
by  the  scanty  harvest  of  1816,  and  the 
plentiful  one  of  1818.  No  fair  trial  had 
thus  been  afforded.  In  consequence  of 
the  equalization  of  duty  on  Scotch 
malt,  the  duty  on  a  bushel  exceeded 
the  original  price  of  the  barley. 

Lord  George  Cavendish  and  Mr 
Wodehouse  strongly  supported  the 
motion. 

Lord  Folkestone  thought  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  would  not  relieve  agriculture, 
but  it  would  relieve  the  community.  It 
appeared  to  him  impossible  for  the 
country jto  go  on  paying  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt.  It  might  be  am  act 
of  good  faith  to  break  faith. 

Mr  Huskisson  was  impatient  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the 
British  parliament.  The  public  credi¬ 
tors  were  not,  as  bad  been  represented, 
an  idle  race ;  they  were  persons,  who, 
after  a  life  of  slow  gains,  and  patient 
industry,  had  confided  their  earnings 
to  public  honour;  and  he  trusted  it 
was  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  a  Bri- 
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tith  parliaineot  in  their  behalf.  Two 
yeara  ago,  government,  upon  a  solemn 
revi^  of  our  situation,  had  come  down 
to  the  Houte,and  proposed  3,000,000/. 
of  taxes.  Parliament  granted  this  ad- 
dition  of  taxes,  by  n  majority  of  827 
to  129 ;  not  so  much  for  the  l^neBt  of 
the  fundholder,  as  for  the  support  of 
public  credit.  What  change,  then,  had 
taken  place  since,  that  made  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  diminish  the  revenue  to  the 
amount  of  2,000,000/.  f  He  was  sorry 
to  find  that  some  few  members  in  the 
House  were  disposed  to  go  so  far  as  to 
break  public  faith.  If  we  were  in  a  si¬ 
tuation  to  reduce  any  of  the  public 
burdens,  he  would  not,  with  the  par¬ 
tiality  which  he  felt  for  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  interest,  conceal  his  opinion  that  this 
was  the  first  tax  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  But  when  honourable  mem¬ 
bers  attributed  all  the  distress  under 
which  the  amcultural  interest  at  pre¬ 
sent  laboured  to  its  operation,  they  were 
guilty  of  great  inconsistency  in  their 
reasoning }  for  the  distress  had  not  on¬ 
ly  existed  before  it  had  been  imposed, 
but  during  the  war,  when  it  was  Is.  a 
bushel  more  than  it  was  at  present,  the 
agricultural  interest  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  condition. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr 
Wilberforce,  Mr  Monck,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  question  was  loudly 
called  for,  when  there  appeared  for  Mr 
Western’s  motion  149,  against  it  125. 
It  was  thus  carried  against  ministers  by 
a  majority  of  24,  to  the  great  exulta¬ 
tion  of  the  Opposition  and  the  landed 
raterest.  Mr  Western  then  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Notwithstanding  this  defeat,  minis¬ 
ters  were  determined  not  to  give  up  so 
important  a  source  of  revenue.  Not 
only  were  they  unprepared  to  carry  on 
the  public  business  with  means  dimi¬ 
nished  by  two  millions ;  but  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  getting  rid  by  a  mere  vote  of 
the  House,  of  any  tax,  which  it  was 
disinclined  to  pay,  appeared  highly 


alamriog.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that 
tax  after  tax  would  soon  be  repealed, 
witboot  any  willingness  to  admit  of  a 
substitute,  even  if  it  could  be  found. 
The  interval,  therefore,  previous  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  was  employ¬ 
ed  by  ministers  in  a  diligent  muster  of 
all  their  forces.  Criticism  was  strongly 
excited  by  one  measure,  the  dismissu 
of  a  noble  Earl  (Fife)  from  a  confi¬ 
dential  place  near  the  King's  person, 
on  account  of  his  vote  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion.  The  consequence  was,  that,  on 
the  day  appointed,  ministers  came  to 
the  House,  secure  of  such  a  majority 
as  would  be  more  than  sufiBcient  to  re¬ 
verse  the  obnoxious  vote. 

The  second  reading  was  moved  by 
Mr  Western  on  the  3d  April.  The 
arguments  were  necessarily  tne  same  as 
had  been  already  gone  over. 

Lord  Castlereagh  very  strongly  de¬ 
clared  his  attachment  and  favourfor  the 
agricultural  interest,  but  conceived  that 
even  if  this  amount  of  taxes  could  be 
spared,  the  present  was  not  the  most 
expedient  branch,  or  that  from  which 
relief  would  be  most  felt. — Lord  A.  Ha¬ 
milton  having  alluded  with  censure  to 
Lord  Fife’s  dismissal,  this  last  noble¬ 
man  expressed  his  wish  to  have  retired 
earlier  from  the  situation,  which  he  was 
withheld  from  doing  only  by  motives 
of  delicacy.  He  could  not  help  won¬ 
dering,  however,  at  the  time  seized  ; 
when  he  had  just  received  orders  to  at¬ 
tend  the  King  to  Ireland ;  and  after 
the  very  same  vote  which  he  had  given 
last  year.  When  no  notice  was  taken 
of  his  voting  with  the  minority,  it  did 
not  appear  why  voting  with  the  majo¬ 
rity  should  be  visited  with  such  high 
displeasure. 

The  question  Was  finally  carried,  by 
242  to  144  (or  a  majority  of  98) 
against  Mr  Western’s  motion. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr  Curwen  intro¬ 
duced  the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  husbandry  horses.  A  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  tax  was,  he  observnf, 
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that  a  fanner  who  held  fifty  acres,  and 
kept  four  horses,  was  obliged  to  pay 
five  pounds  a-year.  He  conceived  the 
repeal  would  enable  the  farmers  to  pay 
6d.  more  a-week  to  every  labourer 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  before  giving  up  a  tax  which 
yielded  half  a  million  a-year,  he  would 
wish  to  know  the  degree  of  import¬ 
ance  generally  attached  to  it  by  the 
agricultural  interest.  The  sentiment  of 
the  House  appearing  to  be  very  deci¬ 
ded  in  its  favour,  the  minister  still  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  delay  till  the  report 
of  the  agricultural  committee  was  pre¬ 
sented.  The  report  proving  favourable 
to  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  the  bill  to  that 
effect  was  brought  in,  and  carried  with¬ 
out  opposition. 

These  preliminaries  being  thus  la¬ 
boriously  gone  over,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  on  the  1st  June,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  grand  operation  of  open¬ 
ing  the  budget,  or  general  view  of 
ways  and  means  and  supplies  for  the 
year.  In  the  first  place,  the  House 
had  sanctioned  the  following  : — An¬ 
nual  taxes,  4, 000, 000/.  The  House 
had  sanctioned  taxes  to  this  amount 


that  the  temporary  excise  duties  for  the 
present  year  were  taken  at  1,500,000/. 
instead  of  2,500,000/.,  at  which  they 
were  estimated  last  year.  The  reason 
of  this  he  had  already  explained,  while 
stating  the  increase  in  the  annual  taxes. 
The  result  was  this,  that  under  the 
two  heads  he  had  enumerated,  the 
expected  produce  was  precisely  the 
same  as  last  year,  the  amount  being 
5,500,000/.  The  lottery  he  took  in 
the  present  year  at  200,000/.  In  the 
last  year  it  was  taken  at  240,000/. ; 
but  as  the  actual  produce  had  fallen 
considerably  short  of  that  sum,  he  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  take  it  at  more 
than  200,000/.  For  the  old  stores, 
he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  take 
163,400/.  The  next  item  was  in  its 
character  somewhat  novel  and  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  required  explanation. 
He  had  just  laid  before  the  House, 
papers  by  which  it  would  be  seen  that 
there  was  a  surplus  of  the  pecuniary 
indemnity  due  to  this  country  from 
France,  amounting  to  500,000/.,  which 
was  applicable  to  the  publip  service  of 
the  present  year.  He  regretted  that 
he  could  not  lay  before  the  House  a 
detailed  account  of  the  whole  of  the 


instead  of  that  of 3.000,000/.,  at  which 
they  had  been  taken  last  year.  The 
reasons  for  taking  them  at  4,000,000/. 
for  the  present  year  he  would  proceed 
to  explain.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
excise  duties  granted  during  the  war, 
and  which  were  to  have  expired  on  the 
5th  of  next  July,  had  been  added  to 
the  annual  taxes,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  consolidated  fund.  The 
produce  of  these  having  heretofore 
amounted  to  a  million,  he  had  felt  jus¬ 
tified  in  adding  that  million  to  the  es¬ 
timated  amount  of  the  annual  taxes. 
But  it  was  proper  to  remark,  that  for 
the  increase  so  claimed,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  diminution  would  be  found  in  ano¬ 
ther  portion  of  the  ways  and  means. 
This  would  be  seen  in  the  very  next 
article.  The  committee  would  find 


payments  which  had  been  made  by  the 
French  government,  and  their  appli¬ 
cation.  It  had  not  been  possible  to 
get  it  made  up  in  time,  the  payments 
not  being  completed  ;  but  early  in  the 
next  session,  he  expected  it  would  be 
laid  upon  their  table.  At  present  he 
would  give  the  House  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  supply 
from  memory.  It  would  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  by 
France  as  an  indemnity  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  had  amounted  to  125,000,000 
of  French  livres,  or  about  5,000,000/. 
sterling.  From  this  sum  the  bounty 
of  parliament  had  taken  l,000,000/.y 
which  had  been  bestowed,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  our  allies,  as  a  donation  to 
the  army  employed  in  achieving  the 
last  glorious  events  of  the  war.  The 
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extra  eapentes  of  the  army  of  occupa¬ 
tion  had  been  provided  for  by  further 
deductions  to  a  considerable  amount. 
The  French  government,  in  addition 
to  the  sums  paid  as  indemnities,  had 
advanced  other  sums  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  army  of  occupation,  which 
it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  in  France.  But  as  the  allowances 
for  a  continental  army  were  not  equal 
to  those  required  for  a  British  army,  a 
considerable  expense  had  fallen  upon 
this  country,  which,  though  in  the 
first  instance  met  from  other  sources, 
had  finally  been  paid  out  of  the  indem¬ 
nity.  The  sums  issued  by  the  paymas¬ 
ter-general,  amounting  to  1,200,000/., 
had  also  been  taken  from  the  same 
source.  Other  payments  had  been 
made  for  the  Hanoverian  troops  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  British  army. 
Various  sums  had  been  paid  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  had  claims  on  the  British 
government  for  services  performed. 
The  French  government,  pursuant  to 
the  treaty  concluded,  had  made  a  li- 
beral  provision  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  had  suffered  from  the  spoliations 
of  their  armies.  In  some  instances, 
claims  of  a  similar  description  had  been 
madeon  the  British  government.  These 
had  been  answered,  and  after  providing 
for  the  various  charges  which  he  had 
described,  and  further,  after  advancing 
to  complete  the  fortifications  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  sum  of  2,000,000/., 
there  remained  a  surplus  of  500,000/. 
applicable  to  the  service  of  the  present 
year,  and  perhaps  a  small  additional 
sum  at  the  winding  up  of  the  accounts 
might  be  applied  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  next  year.  He  hoped  he 
had  stated  the  outline  of  the  case  in- 
telli|pbly  to  the  committee.  For  the 
particulars,  of  course,  they  must  wait 
until  the  accounts  could  be  produced. 
The  next  item  to  which  he  had  to  call 
their  attention,  was  the  sum  received 
in  repayment  of  Exchequer  bills  for 
public  works,  under  an  act  passed  in 


1819.  The  sum  realized  last  year  un¬ 
der  this  head,  was  198,000/.  In  the 
present  year  it  amounted  to  125,000/. 
While  he  was  upon  this  subject,  he 
could  not  but  congratulate  the  House 
upon  the  success^  operation  of  the 
act  to  which  he  had  alluded.  By  the 
issue  of  Exchequer  bills  which  that 
act  had  authorized,  most  important 
assistance  had  been  afforded  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  country,  and  several 
public  works  had  been  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  which  bad  pre¬ 
viously  languished  from  a  want  of 
funds  to  carry  them  on.  Upon  this 
subject,  therefore,  he  sincerely  con¬ 
gratulated  the  House,  that  without 
bringing  any  charge  on  the  country, 
effectual  aid  had  been  given  to'  those 
engaged  in  carrying  on  important,  and 
in  many  instances  necessary,  public 
works,  which  could  not  but  prove 
highly  conducive  to  the  general  good. 
The  only  remaining  item  to  which  he 
had  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  was  a  surplus  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  1820,  amounting  to  81,680/. 
The  total  amount,  therefore,  of  what 
was  called  the  ready- money  produce 
of  the  year,  it  would  be  seen,  was 
6,570,030/.  In  order  to  mi^e  this 
sum  meet  the  supply,  which  he  had 
stated  amounted  to  18,021,000/.,  it 
became  necessary  to  take  a  loan  from 
the  sinking  funds  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  he,  therefore,  took  from 
the  sinking  fund  of  Great  Britain, 
12,500,000/. ;  from  that  of  Ireland, 
500,000/.  The  reason  for  that  divi¬ 
sion  had  been  not  only  to  leave  a  lar¬ 
ger  sum  in  the  market,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  the  sum  of  about  500,000/.  was 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  in  Ireland  beyond  the  amount  of 
her  consolidated  fund.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  right  here  to  observe,  that,  • 
in  consequence  of  this  diminution  of 
the  sinking  fund  of  Ireland,  which 
would  still,  however,  leave  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 
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Hock,  a  neoeaiity  wa«  (e)t  of  atioviog 
the  re-traiufer  of  stock  from  Ireland 
to  England;  ao  that  a  stock>holder 
would  DC  enabled  to  choose  i«  which 
iHut  of  the  empire  he  would  receive 
his  dividend.  This  would  also  be  the 
means  of  producing  other  benehcial 
effects  on  the  market.  To  these  state¬ 
ments  was  only  to  be  further  added, 
the  increase  of  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  equal  to  500,000/.  Irish,  or 
461,58^  British  currency.  The  to¬ 
tal  amount  of  the  ways  and  means 
would  thus  be,  at  be  bad  already  said, 
6,ffT0/)S0L  from  the  ready-money  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  year;  and  13,461,589/. 
from  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  Irish 
Bank  capital,  making,  in  the  whole, 
20,081,569/.,  or  an  excess  of  about 
ISfiOOL  beyond  what  the  service  of 
the  year  would  require.  The  total 
amount  of  the  supply,  and  of  the  ways 
and  means,  was  at  follows : — 


SUPPLY. 

1820.  1821. 
9,443,243  Army,  .  .  L.8,750,000 

6,586,695  Navy,  .  .  .  6,176,700 

1,199,650  Ordnance,  .  .  1,195,100 

2,444,100  Miscellaneous,  .  1,900,000 


19,673,688  18,021,800 

18,021,800 


1,000,000  Interest  on  Ex¬ 
chequer  bills,  1,000,000 
410,000  Sinking  fund  on  do.  290,000 


21,083,688  19,311,800 

19,311,800 


1,771,888 

By  reduction  of 
unfunded  debt. 


VIZ. 

r  Irish  treasury 
I  bills,  500,000 


9,000,000-/ 


Bills  for 
public 

works,206,400 


706,400 


L.20,018,20p 


WAYS  AND  lIXAXa. 

OmitwifiMr 

issa  isti. 


3,000,000  Annual  taxes,  L. 
2,500,000  (Excise  duties)  tea 
duties,  .  . 

240,000  Lottery,  .  .  . 

260,000  Old  stores,  .  . 


Surplus  of  pecuni¬ 
ary  indemnity 
by  the 


'rench  govem- 


4,000,000 

1,500,000 

200,000 

163,400 


ment,  .  .  .  500,000 

198,000  Exdiequerbillsfor 
public  works  re¬ 
paid,  .  .  .  125,000 

Surplus  of  waysand 
means,  1820,  .  81,630 


6,570,030 

Sinking  ftind  loan, 
viz. 

{Great  Britain, 

12,500,000 
Ireland,  500,000 

- 13,000,000 

Bank  of  Ireland,  in* 
crease  of  capital 
500,000/.  Irish 
currency,  being 
in  British  cur¬ 
rency,  .  .  .  461,539 

r  5,000,000  loan, 

12,000,000  J  7,000,000fundlng 
C  Exchequer  bills. 

^,198,000  L.20,031,569 


A  considerable  diminution  had  been 
made  in  the  expenditure  of  this  year ; 
and  every  possible  saving  would  still  be 
effected ;  but  be  did  not  conceive  he 
had  any  right  to  hold  out  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  farther  material  reductions 
would  be  made.  There  was  even  room 
to  apprehend  some  increases  from  the 
charge  upon  the  out-pensioners  of 
Greenwich-hospital,  and  alto  from  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr  Vansittart  now  proceeded  to 
shew  the  action  of  the  present  state 
of  the  finances  upon  the  sinking  fund. 
He  had  already  shewn,  that  the  sup- 


30,083,688 


\  ■ 


\ 
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ply  for  the  proteiit  7e«r»  including  and  thougk  but  l%0O0,0O0L  had  been 
000,0001.  for  Iriah  treasury  bills,  and  taken  in  the  last,  the  sum  for  this 
)jP^OQ04  for  the  interest  of  Ezche.  year’s  purchase  of  stock  was  60,0001. 
qver  bills,  with  a  sinking  fund  on  them  larger  dian  the  sum  appropriated  to  a 
of  290,0001.,  amounted  to  20,018,2001.  like  purpose  in  the  year  1820.  He 
ezclusive  of  the  supidies  necessary  to  then  entered  into  a  more  detailed  com- 
meet  the  existing  debt,  amountmg  to  parison  of  the  sums  received  by  the 
80,706,400^  He  wished  now  to  shew  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
how  the  sinking  fund  loan  would  ope>  national  debt  in  Great  Britain  and 
l^te  upon  the  purchase  of  stock.  It  Ireland,  in  the  year  ending  5th  Janu- 
FQ*fld  be  undoubtedly  satisfactory  to  ary,  1821  {  and  an  estimate  of  the 
persons  connected  with  the  funds  to  sums  which  will  be  received  by  them 
know,  that,  although  a  loan  of  in  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1822, 
12*500,0001.  was  to  be  taken  from  exclusive  of  the  sums  set  apart  to  pay 
the  sinking  fund  in  the  present  year,  Ufe  annuities,  which  was  as  folloara  t 


The  honourable  gentleman  now  pro.  the  army,  navy,  and  other  services, 
ceeded  to  compare  the  actual  income  made  the  total  charge  amount  to 
and  expenditure  of  the  years  1820  and  71,199,864/.  Then,  if  the  actual  in> 
1821.  In  the  year  ending  January  the  come  were  deducted  from  the  above 
5th,  1821,  the  revenue  actually  recei.  amount  of  public  expenditure,  the  lat- 
ved  in  the  united  kingdom,  amount-  ter  would  be  found  to  exceed  the  re¬ 
ed  to  54,022,714/.  To  this  was  to  be  venue  by  16,559,176/.  But  if  the 
added,  for  the  lottery,  156,154/.  For  sinking  fund  were  applied  to  this, 
old  stores,  263,820/.  Repayment  of  amounting  to  17,509,773/.,  in  point  of 
Exchequer  bills,  198,000/.  Amount-  fact  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a 
ing  together  to  the  sum  of 54,640,688/.  surplus  of  income  over  the  expendi- 
And  now  he  came  to  the  expendi-  ture,  amounting  to  950,597/.  But 
ture  of  the  same  year.  The  actual  this  was  not  a  fair  way  of  viewing  the 
charge  on  the  consolidated  fund  was  subject,  because  the  interest  of  the  un- 
48,597,157/.  Interest  upon  the  Irish  funded  debt  was  charged  2,300,000/. 
sinking  fund  and  unfunded  debt.  Now,  the  actual  amount  of  the  inte- 
2,300,219/.,  making  a  total  df  rest  of  the  unfunded  debt  outstanding, 
50,897,376^  This  was  the  amount  did  not  exceed  1,000,000/.,  and  the 
of  the  charges  borne  by  the  public,  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  400,000/. 
exclusive  of  the  supplies  for  the  ser-  But  then  there  had  bMn  a  large  arrear 
.vice  of  the  year,  which  he  had  before  of  Exchequer  bills  unsatisfied,  to  the 
enumerated.  The  actual  expense  for  amount  of  900,000/.,  which  had  been 


Sum*  it)pUeabIe  to  the 

PuTchaieof 

•lock. 

Sinking  fund 

kMUMe 

cdTade 

Great  Britain. 

Year  ending  &th  Jan.  1821 

4,101,024 

12,400,000 

16,501,024 

1822 

4,160,202 

12,000,000 

16,160,202 

Ireland  (B.  C.) 

Year  ending  5th  Jan.  1821 

645,865 

•  •  •  a 

645,865 

1822 

491,294 

174,462 

665,756 

United  Kingdom. 

Year  ending  5th  Jan.  1821 
1822 

4,746,889 

19,400,000 

17,146,889 

4,651,496 

12,174,462 

16,825,958 
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net ;  and  this  was  to  be  kdded-  to  the 
debt  liquidated  hi  the  last  year,  ma¬ 
king  a  total  of  from  1,700,000/.  to 
1,800,000/.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1820,  the  situation  of  the  country  had 
improred  to  that  amount,  clear  of  every 
thing. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  state 
what  he  thought  would  probably  be 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year.  In  the  first  instance,  he 
vrould  assume  the  general  revenue  to 
be  the  same  as  the  last,  and  he  would 
resently  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
e.made  this  calculation.  He  would 
take  it  then  at  54,022,714/.  The  lot¬ 
tery  at  200,000/.  Old  stores,  163,400/. 
French  indemnity,  500,000/.  Repay¬ 
ment  of  Exchequer  bills  for  public 
woi^,  125,000/.  Total,  55,01 1,1 14/. 
The  amount  charged  to  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund  would  be  short  of  what  it 
was  last  year  by  about  100,000/.  He 
would  take  it  in  round  numbers  at 
48,500,000/.  The  interest  of  the 
unfunded  debt,  including  Exchequer 
bills,  and  some  arrears  due  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  1,700,000/.  Total, 
50,200,000/.  Without  going  through 
the  particulars  of  the  supplies  he  had 
before  enumerated,  it  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  tu  state,  that  these  added  to  the 
sum  he  had  just  named,  made  the  total 
expense  of  the  present  year68,221 ,000/. 
being  3,000,000/.  all  but  100,000/.  less 
than  the  expenditure  of  last  year.  De¬ 
ducting  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
from  this,  there  would  remain  a  sum 
of  13,209,868/.  of  expenditure  beyond 
the  revenue.  But,  as  the  sinking  fund 
amounted  to  16,800,000/., there  would 
be  an  actual  reduction  of  debt  to  the 
amount  of  3,590,000/.  As  he  before 
remarked,  there  was  400,000/.  for  the 
interest  of  Exchequer  bills  in  arrear. 
This  sum  was  to  be  added  to  the  excess 
of  income  ia,|Lhe  present  year,  which 
would  thus  be  made  to  amount  to 
about  4,000,000/.  It  would  be  recol¬ 


lected,  that  it  was  the  object  of  the 
House  to  obtain  a  clear  sinking  fund 
of  5,000,000/.  It  was  not  likely  that 
a  sinking  fund  to  that  amount  would  be 
obtainedinthecourseofthepresentyear, 
unless  the  revenue  experienced  a  very 
considerable  increase.  But  there  was 
every  reason  to  hope  that  they  would 
so  nearly  approach  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object  the  House  had  in  view, 
as  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  fivel 
He  conceived  himself  justified  in  ex¬ 
pecting  that  the  revenue  of  the  present 
year  would  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  last.  All  the  returns  on  this  head 
hitherto  received  were  favourable. 
There  had  been  a  most  sudden  revival 
of  the  industry  of  the  country,  which 
was  now  displaying  its  immense  inhe¬ 
rent  resources.  A  happy  proof  was 
given  in  the  large  amount  paid  into 
the  Bank  of  England  on  account  of  sa¬ 
vings'  banks.  Since  5th  April,  it  had 
been  from  1 9,000/.  to 20,000/.  per  week. 
When  this  was  considered,  from  the 
view  which  it  gave  of  the  condition  of 
the  middling  and  of  the  lower  classes — 
from  the  inmeations  which  it  presented 
of  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try— it  might  safely  be  assumed  that 
there  never  was  a  period  which  fur¬ 
nished  a  more  gratifying  display  of  the 
safety  of  the  country,  and  the  stability 
of  its  resources.  He  believed  that 
England,  compared  with  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  would  be  found  to 
have  its  full  share  of  those  blessings 
which  peace  might  be  expected  to 
bring.  This  country  had  undoubted¬ 
ly  submitted  to  a  greater  effort  of 
finance  than  had  been  made  in  any 
other.  But  this  was  the  only  coun¬ 
try  that  had  lessened  its  debt  since  the 
termination  of  the  war,  and  in  which 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  many  millions 
had  been  repealed.  These  circum¬ 
stances  were  most  gratifying  subjects 
for  reflection.  Difficulties  were  still 
to  be  encountered,  but  greater  diifi- 
20 
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culties  had  been  triumphantly  sur¬ 
mounted  than  any  of  those  with  which 
We  had  now  to  contend. 

This  sutement  being,  as  usual,  only 
a  simple  and  general  outline  of  our 
Snancial  situation,  did  not  afford  room 
for  any  elaborate  examination.  A  few 
passing  criticisms  were,  however,  made 
oy  Mr  Maberly,  Mr  Calcraft,  Mr  Ri¬ 
cardo,  Mr  Hume,  and  some  other 
members.  It  was  contended  that  the 
supplies,  by  rigid  economy  and  reduc¬ 
tion,  might  have  been  brought  still 
lower,  and  that  the  country  was  by  no 
means  in  the  prosperous  and  happy 
situation  represented  in  the  minister's 
speech.  (  '  ■  ' 

Mr  Ricardo,  though  favourable  to 
the  plan  of  a  sinking  fund  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  had  no  longer  any  hopes  of  its 
being  persevered  in  to  any  effective 
extent,  and  therefore  thought  it  might 
as  well  be  at  once  given  up. 

No  division  took  place,  unless  on 
the  lottery,  which  was  opposed  by  Mr 
Bernal,  but  carried  by  a  majority  of 
VJ3  to  65. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr 
Hume  determined  upon  making  one 
great  final  stand  on  the  subject  of 
economy  and  reduction.  On  the 
27th  June,  he  laid  before  the  House 
a  vast  mass  of  financial  statements, 
which  Mr  Ricardo  and  he,  had  been 
employed  in  preparing.  He  found  it 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  Its  expenditure  was  on  too 
large  a  scale.  The  object  of  his  mo¬ 
tion  was  to  enforce  the  necessity  of 
retrenchment  and  economy  in  every 
department.  He  proposed,  first,  to 
lay  before  the  House  a  comparative 
view  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  country  in  1792,  and  at  present. 
In  1792,  the  expenditure  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  considered  large  when  it 
amounted  only  to  16,000,000/.,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  sinking  fund.  It  now  amount¬ 


ed  to  53,000,000/.  without  the  sbk- 
ing  fund.  In  1792,  the  interest  and 
charge  of  the  public  debt,— ^he  meant 
that  part  paid  to  the  public,  setting 
aside  the  sinking  fund,  wasO, 577,972/.; 
and  on  the  5th  January,  1821,  it  was 
31,252,612/.  In  1792,  the  expenses 
of  the  civil  government  and  its  mili¬ 
tary  establimments,  (Ireland  exclu¬ 
ded,)  ,were  5,391, 2C^.  In  1820, 

the  expenses  (Ireland  included)  were 
22,087,501/.,  being  upwards  of  four 
times  the  amount  oT  1792.  He  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  observing, 
that  the  public  accounts  were  in  such 
a  state  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
any  man,  whatever  industry  he  might 
possess,  to  come  to  an  undisputed  con¬ 
clusion  upon  them.  If  one  person 
made  up  an  account  from  them,  ano¬ 
ther  might  easily  draw  up  -a  different 
one,  upon  the  same  authority,  and 
^challenge  the  preference  for  correct¬ 
ness.  His  honourable  friend,  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Portarlington,  (Mr  Ricardo,) 
whose  unavoidable  absence  he  regret¬ 
ted  upon  the  present  occasion,  had  as¬ 
sisted  him  in  examining  the  various 
official  accounts,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any,  and  what,  progress  had 
been  made  towards  the  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years  ;  or  whether  it  continued  the 
same  in  amount  as  at  the  union  of  the 
English  and  Irish  Exchequers,  in  1817. 
On  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  deficiency 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  there  were 
three  public  accounts,  all  signed  by 
the  same  person,  all  relating  to  the 
same  period,  and  all  differing  in  a- 
mounts.  Mr  Hume  conceived  that 
the  alleged  reduction  of  29,000,000/. 
in  the  national  debt,  could  by  no  means 
be  borne  out.  The  question  was,  how 
matters  stood  as  to  the  charge  upon 
this  debt,  of  wliich  he  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement.— 
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lattft  paid  oa  fondad  dabt. 
Chari^  of  management, 

manat  at  interat  and  chaign 

MMat  on  Barhagufr  and  Im 

TieaauiT  MUa,  .... 

Total  chaige  for  Hn 


1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1819. 

1820. 

S7.176.a30 

ssa.sTO 

31.39t.890 

963.400 

99.166.085 

984.589 

18.873.638 

977.690 

sa.m,640 

S74.S05 

S7,«36.900 

3,014.003 

31.658,990 

9.196.178 

99.450.674 

1.815.997 

99,151,337 

9.900,414 

30,019,033 

779.999 

99,403.309 

1.849,990 

31.351.751 

IES5SS1 

‘  Mr  Hume  afterwsrdt  proceeded  to  give  a  comparative  abstract  of  the  ex< 
pense  of  the  army,  navyi  and  ordnance  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the 
yean  1792  and  1820. 


1792. 


Great  Britain,  army  ordinary 
Ireland  do.  do. 


Ordnance,  Great  Britain 
Do.  Ireland 


Navy 


L.1,814,000 

516,349 

2,330,349 

422,001 

22,862 

2,775,212 

1,985,482 


Total  charge  in  1792  L.  4,760,694 


1820. 


Great  Britain,  army  ordiuary 
Extra 


Ordnance,  Great  Britain 
Navy 


Total  charge  in  1792 


7,941,513 

984,911 

8,926,424 

1,401,585 

10,328,009 

6,387,399 

L.  16,715,408 
4,760,694 


Being  more  in  1820  L.  11,954,714  than  in  1792. 


It  was  but  fair  to  add,  that  a  large 
part  of  this  amount  arose  from  retired 
pensions  and  half  pay.  These  amount¬ 
ed,  in  1821,  to  4>,433,706/.  llx.  The 
amount  of  military  pay  and  pensions 
alone  had  risen  from  458,247^.  to 


2,818,805/.,  making  a  difference  of 
2,360,558/. 

Mr  Hume  then  gave  a  view  of  the 
comparative  military  force  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  1792  and  m  1821. 


\ . 
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1792. 

Rqiular  cAYtlry  aad  m&ntry  in  Great  Britain  , 

Do.  do.  Ireland  .  , 

Do.  do.  Colonies 

(Induding  the  corps  at  New  South  Wato) 
Royal  artillery  '  ‘  ~  .  "7  . 

Do.  marines  .  .  .  «... 


Militia  of  Great  Britain  disembodied 


Total  irr^ulars  . 

Total  r^ular  and  inegular  troc^ 


33^10 


1821. 

Regular  cavalry  and  infantry  in  Great  Britain 
Do.  do.  Ireland  . 

Da  do.  Colonies 

Royal  artillery  .... 

Do.  marines  '  .  .  .  . 

Rq;nlar  Colonial  troops  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Da  Do.  Ceylon  . 

Recruiting  establishment 


Militia  of  Great  Britain  disembodied  in  89  rq;iments 
Da  Ireland  Da  38  regiments 

Yecraanry  in  Great  Britain^  men  and  officers  , 

Do.'  Ireland  .  .  .  , 

Vdunteer  infantry,  in  men  and  officers.  Great  Britain 

East  India  Compai 
Veteran  battalions 


SS,099 

88,479 


74^014 

7«0 

10,000 


iment  .  .  '  .  . 

odied  and  ready  to  be  called 

Total  irregulars 

Men  in  arms,  or  that  may  be  in  arms  in  a  few  hours  or  days: 

‘  Total  of  regular  and  irregular,  1881  ■ 

•  Do*  Do.  in  1798 

More  in  1881  than  in  1798 
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The  following  table  exhibited  a  view  of  the  increase  upon  the  naval  esta¬ 
blishment  . 

Snirs  of  War  in  Cohmissiok  and  in  OaniNAEv,  in  each  of  the  following  Tears, 
as  stated  in  Returns  laid  before  Parliament.  , 


1786.  >1 

1792. 

1813. 

1814.- 

1819. 

>4 

1821. 

Com.. 

Ordi. 

Com. 

Ordi. 

Com. 

Ordi. 

Com. 

Ordi. 

Com. 

Ordi. 

Com. 

Ordi. 

Gum. 

Pint  Rates  .  .  .  100 

5 

1 

4' 

7 

7 

8 

'  6 

2 

14 

2 

23 

Second  Do.  .  90  to  98 

— 

21 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 

6 

1 

11 

2 

22 

Third  Do. ..  74  to  SO 

17 

103 

•  18 

89 

102 

106 

111 

100 

11 

69 

14 

97 

Fourth  Do.  .  50  to  60 

6 

14 

8 

10 

8 

13 

10 

15 

9 

5 

7 

29 

Fifth  Do.  .  .  32  to  4i 

IS 

84 

31 

59 

118 

84 

134 

83 

18 

58 

14 

126 

Sixth  Do.  ..  12  to  28 

12 

31 

12 

30 

38 

27 

43 

35 

19 

3 

65 

137 

48 

258 

77 

201 

282 

246 

315 

245 

60 

160 

104 

434 

Sloops,  Yachts,  and  ) 
Smtdl  Vessels  . .  3 

38 

73 

67 

56 

209 

150 

226 

171 

95 

250 

15 

148 

86 

331 

144 

257 

491 

396 

541 

416 

115 

410 

119 

582 

Total  in  each  Yesr 

417 

401 

887 

525 

701; 

Mr  Hume  then  went  over»  in  immense  detail,  all  the  different  branches  of 
naval  and  military  expenditure,  and  pointed  out  the  efforts  made  by  different 
members,  but  chiefly  by  himself,  to  effect  reductions  upon  them.  He  finally 
condensed  a  view  of  the  whole  into  the  following  statement : — 


To  reduce  20,000  men.  Household  troops  and  troops  in  the  L. 

Colonies  .....  753,955 

Army  extras,  one-third  of  934,911  .  .  .  ,  300,000 


By  reducing  93  r^ments  of  650  men  to  75  raiments  of  800  each 

L.1,053,955 

211,000 

Do.  .  Do.-  .  Barracks  (England) 

Do.  .  Do.  .  .  Do  (Ireland) 

.  80,000 

.  40,000 

'■ 

120,000 

Do.  .  Do.  .  Commissariat,  England  and  Ireland 

.  •  • 

115,000 

Military  Staff,  Great  Britain,  and  Colonies 

.  L.105,943  to  reduce  10,943 

Do.  .  Irish  staff  .... 

26,538 

6,538 

Commander-in-Chief’s  Office  .  . 

14,474 

4,000 

War  Office  .  .  .  ’  . 

.  “51,000 

10,000 

Adjutant-General’s  Office 

.  6,844 

1,500 

Do.  .  .  Do.  .  (Scotland) 

.  900 

351 

Quartermaster-General  -  . 

.  4,692 

1,500 

Do.  .  .  in  Scotland 

.  922 

622 

Judge-Advocate  General 

5,180 

2,180 

Do.  (Scotland) 

650 

650 

Comptroller’s  Office 

.  12,642 

4,600 

Mtdical  staff  .  .  .  .  . 

5,614 

2,200 
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Poblic  dqNutroenta  (Ireland)  .  .  L.10,A18  3,A00 

Volunteer!  and  Yeomanry  (Kn^nd)  .  .  170,000  90,000 

Do.  *  .  Do.  (Ireland)  .  .  19,023  9,000 

Military  College  .....  16,915  7,844 

Do.  .  Asylum  ....  36,000  18,000 

Foreign  halt-pay  agency  .  .  ...  2,085 

Garrisons  abroad  and  at  home  .  .  .  34,000  18,449 

Recruiting  .  .  ■  .  .  .  .  50,000  20,000 

Veteran  iMttalion  ofiRcers  .  .  ....  18,870 

Kilmainham  and  Chelsea  Hospital  establishments  ...  10,000 

Retired  allowances  .....  40,000  8,000 

•  Total  for  the  Army  .  1,663,1^ 

iVavy  establishments,  L.1,225,629I  of  L.925,6S9  .  .  251,407 

Building  ships  .  1,094,540  ....  550,000 

M'orks  in  dock  yard  484,648  ‘  .  .  .  357,136 

-  1,108,543 

Ordnance.— Tower  establishment,  L.65,804  to  reduce  15,818 
Sundries  Total  ordinary  .  .  .  547,766  139,191 

Extraordinary  L.871,124  ....  ^  77,500 

-  216,691 

In  the  miscellaneous  items  of  L.2, 444,100  might  be  saved  .  .  250,000 

To  be  saved  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  .  ,  *  .  1,050,000 

•  Total  Reduction  •  L.4,288,361 


The  saving  of  this  sum  would  enable  try  ;  that  a  vigilant  superintendence 
government  to  reduce  the  duties  on  be  exercised  over  the  expenditure  of 
salt,  leather,  soap,  candles,  all  those  the  country,  in  all  its  departments,  in 
which  pressed  on  the  necessaries  of  order  that  every  reduction  may  be 
life,  and  nearly  a  million  more.  The  made  therein,  which  can  he  effected 
honourable  gentleman  concluded  amid  without  detriment  to  the  public  inte> 
cheers,  by  moving  the  following  reso-  rest,  and  in  *  particular  in  the  number 
lution  : —  of  the  army,  and  the  expense  of  its 

*'  That  an  humble  address  be  pre-  establishments.’* 
seated  to  his  Majesty,  humbly  to  re-  The  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  after 
quest,  that,  with  a  view  of  affording  highly  complimenting  Mr  Hume  on 
relief  to  the  country  from  a  part  of  its  the  zeal,  ability,  and  perseverance  dis¬ 
burdens,  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  played  by  him,  lamented  that  he  should 
to  direct  that  a  minute  investigation  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  bring- 
be  instituted  into  the  mode  and  ex-  ing  all  these  minute  details  of  the  cs- 
pense  of  the  management  and  coUec-  timates  before  the  House.  This  waa 
tion  of  the  several  branches  of  the  re-  deviating  from  the  ancient  usage  of 
venue ;  that  a  careful  revision  be  made  Parliament,  and  making  it  assume,  in 
of  all  salaries  and  allowances,  especial-  some  degree,  the  functions  of  the  exe- 
ly  of  those  which  have  been  increased  cutive  government.  It  was  rendered 
since  1797,  in  order  that  they  may  be  necessary,  however,  by  ministers  ha- 
adjusted  with  reference  to  the  increa-  ving  lost  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
sed  value  of  the  currency,  and  to  the  try.  With  such  an  immense  patron- 
distressed  circumstances  of  the  coun-  age  as  they  now  possessed,  it  was  vain 
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to  expect  any  thing  but  a  majority  in 
their  farour,  or  to  see  a  House  of  Com->- 
mons  that  would  satisfy  the  people. 

Mr  Bankes  thought  the  noble  lord 
had  assumed  a  tone  of  despondency 
and  reproach  which  did  not  come  rery 

SBciously  from  a  member  of  that 
onse,  who  was  almost  in  the  dawn 
of  lifb.  The  honourable  member  for 
Aberdeen  had  pointed  out  a  great 
number  of  points  in  which,  as  he  con¬ 
tended,  large  tarings  tnight  he  made ; 
but  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  House  had  already,  in  most  of 
those  points,  decided  against  him — 
{Cheers  from  the  Opposition.) — He 
believed,  that  of  those  gentlemen  who 
were  now  cheering,  not  one  in  ten  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  items  on 
which  the  honourable  member  for  Aber¬ 
deen  had  insisted,  and  of  those  who 
had,  not  one  in  ten  really  believed  the 
roposed  reductions  to  be  practicable, 
t  was  holding  out  a  false  expectation 
to  the  country  to  say,  that  four  mil¬ 
lions  might  be  saved.  He  thought  it 
also  objectionable  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  should  have  taken  away  the 
credit  due  to  ministers  for  the  {Auc¬ 
tions  which  they  had  made  this  year, 
as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of 
the  last.  It  was  true,  he  could  have 
srished  that  they  had  advanced  more 
rapidly  in  the  process  of  reduction  ; 
but  still  they  were  entitled  to  credit 
for  what  they  had  done.  Besides,  the 
honourable  gentleman,  whose  industry 
no  one  could  doubt,  must  have  been 
aware  that  a  commission  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  long  while  in  inquiring 
knto  the  department  of  the  customs 
with  a  view  to  reduction.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  committee  had  al- 
ready  effected  a  considerable  saving  to 
the  public,  which  was  likely  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  op  by  more  {  so  that  no  indis¬ 
position  could  be  imputed  to  govern¬ 
ment  to  promote  the  objects  of  eco¬ 
nomy.  Still,  however,  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  right,  under  the  present 


cireomstancet  of  the  country^  to  rely 
upon  the  promises  of  any  man,  or  set 
of  men,  and  therefore  he  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  House  ought  to  address 
his  Majesty,  praying  for  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  as,  in  their  judgment, 
the  situation  of  the  country  appeared 
to  rec^uire.  If  the  House  snould  con¬ 
cur  with  him  in  the  views  he  had  taken 
of  the  subject,  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  would  probably  relinquish  his  own 
motion,  in  order  to  meet  the  general 
feeling.  He  would,  therefore,  conclude 
with  moving,  as  an  amendment,  **  That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that 
we  nave  regarded  with  satisfaction  the 
measures  which  have  been  taken  by  his 
Majesty’s  commands  for  a  genend  re¬ 
vision  of  the  department  of  the  cuitoma 
in  Great  Britain  ;  and  to  entreat  his 
Majesty  to  give  directions  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  investigation  may  be  extended  to  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  in 
order  to  render  its  collection  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  its  management  more  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  that,  for  the  purpose  of  af¬ 
fording  a  further  relief  to  the  country, 
his  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  order  a 
minute  inquiry  into  the  several  de¬ 
partments  of  the  civil  government,  as  -* 
well  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  employed,  in  those  de¬ 
partments,  which,  from  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  business,  were  augmented  du¬ 
ring  the  late  war,  as  with  reference  to 
the  increased  salaries  granted  to  indi¬ 
viduals  since  the  year  1797,  either  in 
consideration  of  the  additional  labour 
thrown  upon  them  during  that  period, 
or  of  the  diminished  value  of  money  : 
and  further,  that  his  Majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  every 
possible  saving  which  can  be  made, 
without  detriment  to  the  public  inte¬ 
rest,  shall  be  effected  in  those  more  ex¬ 
tended  establishments  which  the  coun¬ 
try  is  obliged  to  maintain  for  the  safe¬ 
ty  and  defence  of  the  united  kingdom 
and  its  dependencies,  and  more  espe- 
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daily  in  the  military  expenditurey  by 
a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  anny» 
and  by  a  constmt  and  vigilant  super- 
intendance  over  that  and  all  the  other 
departments  connected  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  ample  supplies  granted 
by  this  House/* 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  while 
he  claimed  for  ministers  a  certain  de- 
greeof  constitutional  con  fidence,  would 
not  for  a  moment  deny  the  right  to  call 
upon  administration  to  exidain  what 
they  were  doing,  or  meant  to  do,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture.  He  would  be  a  hypocrite,  how¬ 
ever,  if  he  expected  any  candour  from 
the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  in 
tbeirestimateof  these  points.  They  were 
accustomed  to  look  with  a  jaundiced 

7e  on  every  thing  done  by  ministers. 

heir  expectations  must  always  keep 
in  advance  of  any  government,  not 
ready  to  engage  in  attempting  what 
was  impracticable.  He  had  great  re¬ 
spect  for  the  honourable  member  for 
Aberdeen  ;  he  admired  bis  industry, 
but  unless  the  honourable  gentleman 
were  the  Deity,  instead  of  being  but  a 
laborious  individual,  it  was  physically 
impossible  that  he  could  have  exer¬ 
cised  a  sober  or  sound  judgment  upon 
the  mass  of  complicated  details  which 
he  had  in  his  speech  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  In  what 
he  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  undervalue 
the  labours  of  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  ;  they  did  him  great  credit  as  an 
individual,  and  no  doubt,  in  course  of 
time,  he  would  become  a  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition  to  that  House.  He  believed, 
that  the  measures  of  reduction  adopt¬ 
ed  by  ministers  would  satisfy  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  preference  to  the  impracticable 
schemes  held  out  by  their  opponents. 
He  must  say  this  on  the  behalf  of  the 
people  of  England,  that  he  could  not 
name  one  moment  in  their  history  of 
late  times,  in  which  the  country  was 
more  tranquil  than  it  was  at  present. 
In  all  the  parts  some  time  ago  disturb¬ 


ed,  there  was  how  a  repb^  and  ealaiN 
nesst  there  was,  he  believed,  molt 
good  humour  and  undivided  conifort 
and  happiness  nohr  prevailing  through¬ 
out  the  country,  than  could  be  re¬ 
membered  almost  at  any  former  p&. 
Hod.  On  the  subject  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  honourable  member,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he 
agreed  to  its  principle ;  indeed,  ao 
far  as  the  principle  went,  he  saw  no 
difference  between  the  original  address 
and  the  amended  one.  But  he  thought 
it  due  to  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty’s 
government  to  call  on  the  members  of 
the  agricultural  committee  in  partkw. 
lar,  to  say  whether  there  was  any  part 
of  the  report  of  that  committee  the 
necessity  of  which  ministers  pressed 
more  strongly  for  adoption,  or  to  which 
they  wished  to  give  so  strong  and  de¬ 
cided  a  colour,  as  that  which  urged  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  sound,  consti¬ 
tutional,  and  practical  economy  in  the 
public  expenditure.  Every  successive 
year  since  the  peace  ministers  had  gone 
on  adopting  tne  utmost  principles  of 
reduction.  He  knew,  indeed,  there 
were  some  who  thought  it  extremely 
easy  to  effect  retrenchments  at  first 
sight — who,  like  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  opposite,  could  reduce  fancied  sa¬ 
vings  to  paper,  and  take  the  estinoate 
of  1792  as  the  criterion  of  the  public 
expenditure.  The  House  knew  that 
the  estimates  for  the  present  year  were 
18,022,000/.,  and  for  the  last  year  they 
were  19,678,000/.,  shewing  a  present 
reduction  of  1,670,000/.  The  noble 
marquis  was  greatly  in  error  if  he  sup¬ 
posed  that  ministers  kept  their  placet 
by  the  force  of  selfish  patronage,  or 
owed  their  influence  to  any  other  source 
than  the  general  confidenceof  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  never  would,  as  a  minister  of 
the  Crown,  endeavour  to  satisfy  any 
excited  feelings  of  the  country,  by  de¬ 
luding  the  people  with  a  show  of  im¬ 
practicable  retrenchment;  he  would  ne¬ 
ver  consent  to  break  down  the  govern- 
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ment  which  hit  Sovereign  intrusted  to 
hit  charge,  by  risking  its  safety  to 
seek  popularity.  These  were  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  his  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  wished  always  to  Im  judged ; 
they  desired  to  call  for  the  opinion  of 
Parliament,  not  upon  their  words,  but 
their  acts.  And  they  were  prepared 
to  labour  during  the  recess  in  prepa¬ 
ring  for  Parliament  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing,  that  plan  of  retrenchment  which 
could  alone  be  safe,  because  it  was  the 
result  of  a  practical  survey  of  the  state 
of  the  establishments  of  the  country. 

Mr  Huskisson  enforced  these  views, 
which  were  opposed  by  Lord  Milton, 
the  Marquis  of  Litchfield,  Mr  Cree- 
vey,  and  Mr  Maberly.  After  a  reply 
by  Mr  Hume,  the  House  divided  upon 
the  two  motions,  when  that  of  Mr 
Bankes  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
174  to  94. 


The  Session  might  thus  be'  consi¬ 
dered  as  having  terminated  triumph¬ 
antly  in  favour  of  economy.  On  the 
29th  June,  when  the  House  went  into 
a  committee  on  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  Mr  Hume  again,  in  a  good-hu¬ 
moured  style,  urged  his  various  items 
of  reduction.  The  Marquis  of  Lon¬ 
donderry  replied,  that  ministers  would 
equally  have  acted  on  the  principles  of 
economy,  if  none  of  the  addresses  had 
been  moved.  By  these,  however,  they 
had  given  a  solemn  pledge,  which  they 
wouul  strictly  fulfil.  ' 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  2d 
of  July,  Earl  Damley  moved  an  ad¬ 
dress  similar  to  that  of  Mr  Hume, 
which  was  met  from  Lord  Liverpool 
with  an  amendment  similar  to  that  of 
Mr  Bankes.  After  a  little  discussion, 
the  amendment  was  carried  without  a 
division. 


C  11  3 


CHAPTER  III. 


FOREIGN  POLICY. 


Motions  by  Earl  Grey  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  relative  to  the  Conpef*  and 
the  Affairs  of  Naplet. — Motion  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson — By  the  Marquis  of 
Lansaooon — By  Mr  Hutchinson,  on  the  State  of  Europe — By  Mr  StuaH 
Wortley,  on  the  Declarations  of  the  Congress— By  Lord  fV.  Bentinck,  on  the 
Affairs  of  Sicily. 


Ag  soon  astheterminationof  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  Queen  had  tran- 
<]^uiUiz^  the  nation  upon  that  agita¬ 
ting  question,  the  attention  of  Bri¬ 
tish  statesmen  was  powerfully  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  great  movements  taking 
place  on  the  continent ;  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  professed  by  the  combination 
of  the  great  powers,  and  above  all, 
to  the  active  measures  which  they 
were  taking  in  furtherance  of  them. 
On  one  side,  it  was  urged,  that  Bri¬ 
tain  could  never  view  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  events  so  deeply  affecting  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  that  she  ought  not 
to  regard  tamely  the  measures  in  pro¬ 
gress  for  putting  down,  by  military 
force,  every  attempt  to  establish  a  re¬ 
presentative  government,  and  limit 
the  monarchic  power.  Ministers,  on 
the  other  hand,  represented,  that  ha¬ 
ving  disavowed  generally  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  interference,  and  declared  their 
determination  to  be  no  party  to  any 
measure  founded  upon  it,  they  had 
done  all  that  the  circumstances  either 
called  for  or  admitted.  ; 

VOL.  XIV.  PART  I. 


It  has  been  seen  how,  at  the  very 
(qiening  of  Parliament,  the  discussion 
on  the  affairs  of  Foreign  Europeform- 
ed  a  prominent  feature.  After  seve¬ 
ral  preliminary  motions  and  notices, 
the  subject  was  brought  into  full 
consideration  on  the  1 9th  February 
by  Earl  Grey  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  on  the  2l8t,  by  Mr  Tierney  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  osten- 
sible  object  in  both,  was  a  motion  fm- 
the  production  of  papers,  but  the  ac¬ 
tual  purpose,  to  obtain  for  each  party 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
sentiments  at  full  lenj^  on  so  inte¬ 
resting  a  topic. 

Earl  Grey  began  with  taking  a  view 
of  previous  proceedings.  He  had  on 
the  hrst  day  of  the  session  availed 
himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  him,  to  direct  the  attention- of 
their  lordships  to  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  on  a  subsequent  day  he  had 
inquired  whether  the  representation 
issued  by  the  allied  courts  on  the 
subject  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution 
did  correctly  and  truly  state  the  dis-  ' 
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position  and  engagements  of  his  Ma- 

S’s  government  with  respect  to 
events  as  those  which  had  taken 
place.  The  answer  nven  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  by  the  noble  lord  opposite  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  a  great  degree  satis¬ 
factory.  He  said  that  the  document 
which  had  appeared  in  the  public  pa¬ 
pers,  though  substantially  true,  was 
in  some  respects  not  correct.  He  dis¬ 
claimed  the  engagements  to  which  it 
was  therein  stated  that  this  govern¬ 
ment  was  a  party  ;  and  he  disclaim¬ 
ed  the  principle  of  interference  with 
the  internal  arrangements  of  inde¬ 
pendent  states — stating,  what  every 
one  would  admit,  that  circumstances 
might  arise  by  which  such  interfe¬ 
rence  would  be  justified.  The  noble 
lord  then  proposed  to  lay  before  the 
House  a  document,  containing  a  full 
explanation  of  the  conduct  pursued 
by  his  Majesty's  government.  (This 
was  the  circular  dispatch  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  to  British  ministers  at  fo¬ 
reign  courts,  dated  ipth  January.  See 
Appendix.)  He  could  not  consider 
it  as  satisfactory;  yet  it  certainly 
contained  a  disclaimer,  though  cold 
and  feeble,  of  the  principle  of  inter¬ 
ference.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
could  not  forbear  animadverting  on 
the  -circular  of  the  allied  powers. 
The  claim  set  up  was  nothing  less 
than  the  right  of  a  general  superin¬ 
tendence  of  ^e  states  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  suppression  of  all  changes  in 
their  internal  government,  if  those 
changes  should  be  hostile  to  what  the 
Holy  Alliance  called  the  legitimate 
principles  of  government.  It  matter¬ 
ed  not  how  general  the  wish  of  the 
people  for  the  chapge  might  be ;  it 
mattered  not,  however  inoffensive 
that  change  might  be  to  other  states; 
it  mattered  not  that  every  people 
were  acknowledged  to  possess  the 
right  of  correcting  the  abuses  of  their 
government,  and  rescuing  themselves 
from  politick  degradation.  Yet  those 


monarchs  who  had  assumed  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  Europe,  and  sat  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  internal  transactions  of 
other  states,  took  upon  themselves  to 
summon  before  them  the  monarch  of 
an  independent  state ;  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  a  constitution  which, 
in  concert  with  his  people,  he  had  gi¬ 
ven  to  his  country,  and  threatened  to 
enforcetheir  judgment  by  arms.  This 
was  plainly  declaring  that  all  changes 
of  government  whitm  did  not  square 
with  their  ideas  of  propriety,  were  to 
be  put  down.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unjust,  nothing  more  atrocious, 
than  this  principle.  A  number  of 
other  documents  held  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  particularly  a  paper  in  the 
Berun  Court  Gazette  of  the  19th  De¬ 
cember,  of  whose  official  character 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  In  that  pa¬ 
per,  the  new  constitution  was  decla¬ 
red  to  be  the  product  of  unlawful 
power,  and  it  was  distinctly  stated 
that  the  monarchical  principle  re¬ 
jects  every  institution  which  is  not 
determined  upon  and  accomplished 
by  the  monarch  himself  of.  his  own 
free  will."  Were  this  principle  to  be 
successfully  maintained,  the  triumph 
of  tyranny  would  be  complete,  and  the 
chains  of  mankind  would  be  riveted 
for  ever.  Was  there,  then,  to  be  no 
improvement  in  government  except 
suw  as  was  granted  as  a  matter  of 
favour?  Hopeless,  indeed,  was  the 
condition  of  the  human  race,  if  they 
were  to  obtain  no  political  rights,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  sprung  from  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  sovereigns— of  the  monarchs 
who  composed  the  Holy  Alliance. 
His  lordship  remarked  on  the  date  of 
the  circular,  so  long  after  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  allied  powers  had  been 
clearly  declared,  and  only  a  few  days 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  as 
if  it  had  been  wim  the  express  view 
of  providing  for  that  crisis.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  ministers  towards  Naples,  had 
consisted  in  a  suspension  of  all  ami- 
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cable  intercoune.  They  had  reliised  would  place  much  reliance  on  assu- 
to  adcnowledge  the  Neapolitan  mi-  ranees  of  refraining  from  territorial 
niater,  and  to  accredit  a  minister  to  aggrandizement^  given  by  that  power, 
the  court  of  Naples.  They  had  sent  Could  any  person  in  Europe  Mieve 
a  souadron  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  one  that  Austria  was  willing  to  relinquish 
of  the  vessels  of  which  bore  the  ensign  her  schemes  of  ambition  with  respect 
o£  onb  of  the  powers  which  had  sum- '  to  Italy  ?  Ministers  had  stated,  that 
moned  the  King  of  Naples  to  their  the  general  principle  was  against  in¬ 
bar.  The  paper  in  question  was  in-  terference,  but  that  there  might  arise 
volved  in  all  the  frosts,  and  chilled  exceptions.  He  would  then  ask  what 
with  all  the  fogs,  of  winter.  There  wa8theexception,andonwhatground 
was  an  evident  bias  in  favour  of  the  was  it  justified  ?  The  exception  was, 
HolyAlliance,  inconsistent  even  with  "when  the  immediate*  security,  or 
the  pretended  system  of  cold  neutra-  essential  interests,  of  one  state,  are  se- 
lity.  Amicable  relations  were  with-  riously  endangered  by  the  internal 
out  scruple  continued  with  the  court  transactions  of  another.”  On  what 
of  Spain,' after  Ferdinand  had  sub-  ground  was  the  interference  justified  P 
vertra  that  constitution  which  this  On  that  of  necessity.  Whence  does , 
country  was  bound  to  support.  There  that  necessity  arise  ?  Out  of  a  real, 
was  no  accounting  for  this  distinc-  serious,  and  pressing  danger,  which 
tion,  but  upon  the  supposition  that  leaves  no  choice,  admits  of  no  doubt, 
ministers  had  one  rule  for  revolutions  and  can  only  be  averted  by  an  imme- 
in  favour  of  liberty,  and  another  for  diate  appeal  to  force.  This  danger 
revolutions  in  favour  of  despotism,  must  not  be  either  uncertain  in  its 
The  latter  were  by  every  means  to  be  existence,  or  remote  in  its  approach, 
encouraged,  and  the  former  discoun-  but  such  a  clear,  intelligible,  obvious 
tenanced,  and,  if  possible, 'punished,  danger,  as  cannot  be  denied,  and  ad- 
Ministers  had  thought  it  necessary  to  mils  of  no  other  remedy  than  a  de^ 
'guard  against  nothing,  except  plans  parture  from  the  general  principles 
of  territorial  aggrandizement  He  did  of  international  law.  Such  a  state  of 
not  mean  to  speak  lightly  of  the  pro-  things  occurs  when  the  government 
priety  of  preserving  a  balance  of  £u-  of  one  nation  holds  out  encourage- 
ropean  power ;  but  he  contended  that  ment  to  the  subjects  of  another,  to 
it  was  to  be  preserved  only  by  an  ad-  resist  its  authority,  or  offers  assist* 
herence  to  the  principles  of  right  and  ance  to  rebellious  projects.  In  illus- 
justice,  and  that  it  was  to  be  secured,  tration  of  this,  he  mi^t  allude  to  the 
not  by  territorial  arrangements,  but  decree  of  the  French  National  As¬ 
hy  a  system  which  would  ensure  to  sembly  of  the  19th  November,  1792, 
the  weak,  protection  against  the  ag-  which,inhisopinion, would  havebeen 
gressions  of  the  powerful.  Even  in  a  a  legitimate  cause  of  war  against  the 
territorial  view,  however,  what  as-  then  government  of  France,  had  an 
surance  had  ministers,  that  Austria  explanation  of  the  obnoxious  measure 
would  fulfil  her  engagements  i  If  she  been  demanded  and  refused.  But 
succeeded,  as  he  feared  would  be  the  such  a  monstrous  principle  as  that  on 
’  Case,  would  she  not  make  the  very  which  the  Allied  Powers  professed  to 
hostility  of  the  people  a  pretext  for  act  with  respect  to  Naples,  had  never 
continuing  her  occupation  ?  He  be-  been  heard  of  in  the  history  of  the 
lieved  that  no  persons  who  had  ex-  world.  That  a  nation  offering  no  en- 
perience  of  the  conduct  of  Austria  couragement  to  rebellion  in  other  na- 
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tions,  and  announcing  no  projects  of 
foreign  aggression,  but  merely  making 
improvements  or  operating  changes 
in  Its  own  internal  government,  should 
present  a  fit  subject  of  complaint,  re¬ 
monstrance,  or  interference,  on  the 
part  of  its  neighbours,  was  such  a 
monstrous  principle  as  had  never  been 
maintdned  by  any  writer  on  public 
law,  and  never  before  avowed  or  act¬ 
ed  upon  by  the  most  profligate  am¬ 
bition.  The  Allied  Sovereigns,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  conduct  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  Neapolitan  revolu¬ 
tion,  had  interfered  on  the  general 
principle  of  a  right  to  interfere,  and 
had  thus  the  merit  of  acting  openly 
and  without  disguise,  not  aggrava¬ 
ting  the  violence  of  injustice  by  the 
meanness  of  fraud.  They  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  justify  their  conduct,  by  alle¬ 
ging  the  revolution  as  the  work  of 
a  sect,  called  the  Carbonari.  This 
charge  would  apply  to  every  great 
political  change.  Let  their  lordships 
look  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
then  he  would  ask  them  if  it  could 
have  been  carried  into  effect  without 
the  combinations  of  those  great  men, 
who  restored  and  secured  our  reli¬ 
gion,  our  laws,  and  our  liherties,  and 
without  such  mutual  communications 
among  them  as  would  bring  them 
under  the  description  of  a  sect  or 
party  ?  These  Carbonari,  however, 
nad  been  cherished  and  encouraged 
by  the  allies,  and  by  the  King  of  Na¬ 
ples,  so  long  as  their  efforts  had  been 
directed  against  the  usurpation  of 
France.  Now,  when  they  sought  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  state, 
they  were  proclaimed  rebels.  But  it 
was  said,  that  the  Neapolitan  revolu¬ 
tion  had  not  only  been  the  work  of  a 
sect,  but  that  they  had  employed  the 
army  as  the  instrument  in  effecting 
their  purpose.  He  did  not  see  any 
more  strength  in  this  objection  than 
in  the  former.  If  they  were  to  have 


armies,  they  must  reconcile  them¬ 
selves  to  the  idea,  that  when  a  sol¬ 
dier  enlisted  into  them  he  did  not 
surrender  the  feelings  of  a  man,  that 
he  remained  a  citizen  when  under 
arms,  and  must  sympathize  with  h» 
countrymen.  In  a  revolution,  the  army 
must  always  take  one  side  or  the 
other ;  it  must  support  the  sovereign 
against  the  people,  or  aid  the  people 
in  demanding  their  rights  of  the  sove¬ 
reign.  God  forbid  that  it  should 
always,  and  in  all  circumstances,  take 
the  side  of  arbitrary  power !  God' 
forbid  that  tyranny^  however  mmi- 
strous  or  oppressive,  should  always 
be  defended  by  the  army!  He  re¬ 
joiced  to  consider  that  soldiers  when 
enlisted  did  not  cease  to  be  men, 
and  that  sovereigns  were  sometimes 
taught  by  their  taking  an  opposite 
side,  that  their  best  guards  and  pro¬ 
tection  were  the  confidence  and  love 
of  the  people.  God  forbid  that  in  all 
circumstances  they  should  support  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  against  the  just  claims 
of  liberty  !  It  was  also  alleged,  that 
the  King  of  Naples,  in  1815,  had  made 
a  convention  with  Austria,  not  to  ' 
introduce  into  the  constitution  any 
changes  which  were  not  founded  on 
the  high  monarchical  principle.  He 
did  not  conceive  that  this  treaty  could 
be  intended  as  a  permanent  guaran¬ 
tee  ;  at  all  events,  it  was  an  immoral 
and  unjust  convention,  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  nations,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  being  fulfilled.  It 
made  the  Sovereign  of  Naples  a  party 
against  his  own  subjects,  and  bound 
him  not  to  consult  their  advantage, 
to  which  he  was  bound  by  the  solemn 
duties  of  his  office.  When  he  look¬ 
ed  around,  and  saw  that  no  changes 
were  to  be  permitted  but  those  which 
were  inconsistent  with  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  states  and  the  rights  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  when  he  saw  Austria,  because 
she  had  dominions  in  Italy,  decla- 
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ring  that  no  part  of  Italy  should.en- 

t*oy  freedom,  lest  that  fre^om  should 
tecome  contagious,  he  could  scarcely 
restrain  his  indignation.  Of  what  na* 
ture  was  the  government  of  Austria 
in  Italy  ?  It  was  the  government  of 
strangers  in  that  country;  it  was 
founded  on  recent  conquest,  and  had 
for  its  principle  that  every  thing  was 
to  be  done  there  for^e  benefit  of 
Austria,  and  not  for  that  of  Italy.  If 
any  new  law  was  to  be  enacts,  it 
was  to  secure  the  interests  of  Au»* 
tria ;  if  any  tax  was  to  be  levietl,  it 
was  for  Austria ;  if  any  conscription 
was  to  be  raised,  it  was  for  defending 
the  rights  of  Austria,  and  not  of  Ita¬ 
ly.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  languished  on  account  of 
the  power  exercised  by  Austria ;  even 
literature  and  the  arts  had  felt  the 
influence  of  foreign  dominion.  No 
improvement  could  be  expected  in  a 
state  so  governed ;  and  was  Naples 
to  be  restrained  from  attaining  her 
rights,  or  establishing  her  fre^om, 
because  the  dominion  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Austria  might  be  rendered  less 
secure  in  the  north  of  Italy  by  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  south  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  great 
satisfaction  in  the  opportunity  of  en¬ 
tering  into  a  full  explanation  of  his 
views  on  this  important  subject.  The 
circular  of  the  19th  of  January,  he 
would  contend,  contained  a  clear,  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  intelligible  exposition,  of  the 
views  and  sense  of  government  on  the 
matter  to  which  it  referred,  and  the 
principles  on  which  the  allies  pro¬ 
fessed  to  act.  With  regard  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  issuing  the  circular,  the  docu- 
pient  to  which  it  alluded,  had  cer¬ 
tainly  been  known  to  exist  in  the 
month  of  September,  but  then  only 
as  a  project.  At  the  time  of  its  first 
official  communication,  an  intention 
had  been  entertained  and  announced 
of  answering  it ;  this  was  rendered 
more  necessary  by  the  official  publi¬ 


cation  of  the  document.  Minuteri, 
however,  had  frequently  repeated  last 
year  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
circular.  A  noble  baron  (Lord  Hol¬ 
land)  had  asked  him  a  question  re¬ 
specting  a  document  published  at  St 
Petersburgh,  in  which  mention  was 
made  of  the  Spanish  revolution.  On 
that  occasion  he  (Lord  Liverpool)  not 
only  disclaimed  the  doctrines  con¬ 
tained  in  that  paper,  but  he  distinct¬ 
ly  stated  to  the  House  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  country  had  clearly 
explained  itself  on  the  subject,  and 
he  further  stated  that  the  production 
and  publication  of  the  papers  alluded 
"to, would  tend  rather  to  prejudice  than 
to  benefit  a  cause  which  the  noble  ba¬ 
ron  wished  to  assist.  The  paper  pub¬ 
lished  by  this  governmentdid  not  con¬ 
tain  any  new  doctrine,  but  merely  set 
forth  the  doctrines  which  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  had  held  from  the  beginning ; 
and,  with  respect  to  Naples,  referred 
to  those  great  general  principles  which 
had  been  repeatedly  promulgated.  In 
the  first  place,  circumstances  had  as¬ 
sumed  an  entirely  new  shape;  for 
some  of  the  continental  powers  wish¬ 
ed  the  right  of  one  interfering  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  another  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged ;  and  the  pa¬ 
per  published  by  those  powers  actu¬ 
ally  went  to  propose  a  prospective 
league,  with  a  view  of  deciding  what 
were  the  cases  in  which  different  coun¬ 
tries  might  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  other  states.  They  did 
not  look  to  the  modification  of  the 
general  principle,  more  or  less,  but 
they  endeavoured  to  give  practical  ef¬ 
fect  to  those  principles,  looking  to 
the  necessity  of  any  given  communi¬ 
cation.  There  was  no  mystery,  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  doubt,  about  the  conduct 
of  the  English  government.  No  ar¬ 
rangement  had  been  made  with  any 
foreign  power,  except  those  which 
were  regularly  laid  before  Parlia¬ 
ment.  As  to  the  principle  expressed 
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in  the  first  part  of  the  note,  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  difierence  of  opi> 
nion.  Ministers  condemned  interfe¬ 
rence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
state,  and  thought  it  justifiable,  only 
upon  some  special  case  of  self-de¬ 
fence,  and  necessary  security.  It  mu  st 
rest  on  some  clear,  decisive,  and  in¬ 
telligible  object,  and  not  on  the  mere 
dread  of  example.  He  conceived  go¬ 
vernment  to  be  fully  justified  in  ex¬ 
pressing  a  disapprobation  of  the  roan-  . 
ner  in  which  the  Neapoliten  revolu¬ 
tion-had  been  effected.  In  the  first 
place,  that  revolution  was  effected  by 
a  military  mutiny  ;  and,  in  the  next, 
the  Spanish  constitution  was  adopted 
under  the  most  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  He  admitted  that  neither  of 
these  circumstances  would  afford  just 
ground  for  an  interference  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  another  country,  since  it  was 
allowed  that  every  state  had  a  right 
to  conduct  its  own  affairs  as  it  pleased, 
provided  its  transactions  did  not  af¬ 
fect  the  tranquillity  of  other  states. 
But  still,  if  the  military  mutiny,  or 
the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  constitu¬ 
tion,  under  such  circumstances,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  objectionable,  he  main¬ 
tained  that  he  ^d  a  right  to  express 
that  opinion,  while  he,  at  the  same 
time,  stated  that  those  two  transac¬ 
tions  did  not  afford  a  just  ground  for 
interference.  The  case  of  Naples  was 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  in  1688.  It  was  not  that  of 
a  people  demanding  a  redress  of  grie¬ 
vances,  receiving  a  refusal,  and  the 
military  standing  up  in  order  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  procuring  that  redress. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case  in  1688, 
and  with  respect  to  other  revolutions 
t^t  had  been  effected  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  At  Naples  the  revolution  was 
the  effect  of  a  military  mutiny,  car¬ 
ried  on  in  secret  by  a  sect  whom  he 
^  would  presently  notice,  no  statement 
of  grievances  having  been  previously 
made.  In  the  struggle  for  Magna 


Charta,  in  the  Revolution  of  1640,  and 
in  that  of  1688,  the  distinct  ground 
taken  was  a  declaration  of  specific 
grievances  to  which  practical  reme¬ 
dies  were  to  be  applied,  founded  ei¬ 
ther  on  ancient  rignts,  or  on  existing 
propositions.  But  this  was  very  dit^ 
ferent  from  the  course  pursued  in 
Naples,  where  the  revolution  was  ef¬ 
fected  withoiU  any  declaratioh  what¬ 
soever,  and  a  foreign  consUtution  was 
adopt^,  of  which  those  who  thought 
fit  to  select  it,  knew  nothing.  He  bad 
heard,  though  he  did  not  voUch  for 
the  truth  of  the  story,  that  when  a 
copy  of  the  constitution  was'  called 
for,  not  one  could  be  found  in  Naples. 
This  blind  and  headstrong  mode  of 
proceeding,  though  not  sufficient  to' 
call  for  interference,  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  without  exciting  feelings  of 
strong  reprobation.  The  noble  lord 
could  not  help  asking,  what  could  be 
more  iniquitous  than  the  conduct  of 
the  Neapolitans  to  Sicily  ?  Sicily  was 
a  distinct  kingdom,  though  governed 
by  the  same  king.  The  Sicilians  had 
distinct  rights,  privileges,  and  laws. 
In  short,  Sicily  possessed  a  distinct 
constitution  of  its  own.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  Sicily ;  and  could  any  man 
pretend  t3  say,  that  if  a  large  army 
at  Naples  chose  to  effect  a  revolution 
there,  and  chose  also  to  adopt  a  Spa¬ 
nish  constitution,  the  people  of  Sicily 
were  to  have  no  share  in  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  that  constitution  ?  What 
really  took  place  on  the  occasion  ? 
When  the  event  of  the  revolution  at 
Naples  was  known,  the  strongest  sen¬ 
timent  that  could  be  conceived,  was 
manifested  in  Sicily  against  the  new 
constitution.  He  knew  that  a  strong 
feeling  was  also  -said  to  have  been 
displayed  against  the  royal  family. 
This,  however,  he  denied ;  no  feeling 
but  that  of  the  most  devoted  loyalty 
was  manifested  towards  them.  WhiU 
did  the  government  of  Naples  do? 
They  sent  a  large  military  force  to 
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Sicily  to  overawe  pablic  opinion,  and 
to  (^mpel  the  Sicilians  to  submit. 
When  tW  military  force  arrived  at 
'  Palenno,  they  found  the  difficulties 
of  the  expedition  greater  than  they 
had  been  led  to  suppose,  and  they 
were  induced  to  enter  into  a  capita* 
lation  with  the  inhabitants  of  Paler* 
mo,  and  the  power  stationed  in  that 
city->a  requisition  as  reasonable,  as 
fiur,  as  just,  and  as  equitable,  as  ever 
was  concluded.  It  was  ngned  and 
completely  executed.  It  stipulated 
that  the  two  states  should  compose 
one  kingdom.  They  were  to  have 
the  same  sovereign,  but  it  was  left  to 
the  Sicilians  to  decide  whether  they 
would  have  a  distinct  and  separate 
parliament^  or  whether  their  parlia* 
ment  was  to  be  incorporated  with 
that  of  Naples.  This  ^ing  signed, 
and  definitively  agreed  on,  was  sent 
to  the  revolutionary  government  of 
Naples ;  but  that  revolutionary  go* 
vemment  refused  to  ratify  it;  they 
broke  the  solemn  agreement  which 
their  own  officer  had  entered  into. 
The  noble  earl  and  his  friends  touch¬ 
ed  on  nothing. but  what  they  deno¬ 
minated  the  conduct  of  despots.  They 
never  complained  of  the  conduct  of 
usurpers ;  they  never  complained  of 
^e  acts  perpetrated  by  new  dynas¬ 
ties — on  these  they  looked  with  for¬ 
bearance  and  tolerance^— they  only 
complained  when  the  actions  of  legi¬ 
timate  monarchs  were  brought  under 
consideration.  With  regard  to  the 
Carbonari,  he  admitted,  that  if  they 
had  been  a  sect  merely  Neapolitan, 
there  would  have  been  no  ground  to 
interfere.  But  was  this  the  fact? 
Were  the  Carbonari  a  Neapolitan  sect 
only?  Were  they  all  even  Italians? 
Was  it  not  known  that  this  sect  ex¬ 
tended  not  only  to  every  part  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  but  to  Switzerland  and  Germany  ? 
Were  not  their  principles  similar  to 
those  which  had  been  set  in  motion 
to  overturn  that  which  was  called  a 


legitimate  government?  Were  not 
their  principles  practically  and  theo¬ 
retically  the  same  with  those  which 
were  known  at  the  period  of  the 
French  revolution?  The* distinction 
he  drew  was  thi»>-that  there  was  a 
complete  difference  between  a  sect 
having  for  its  object  the  new  model¬ 
ling  of  a  government  on  constitutiiHial 
principles,  and  one  which  extended 
into  other  countries,  for  the  purpose, 
generally,  of  overturning  existing  go¬ 
vernments.  In  the  latter  case,  it  was 
no  longer  a  national  question,  but  one 
of  a  very  distinct  character.  He,how- 
everj  had  not  given  any  opinion— 
neither  had  his  Majesty's  government 
— whether  the  conduct  of  the  sect  of 
Carbonari  did,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  justify  the  interference  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  He  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  an  opinion  that  it  did ; 
but  he  certainly  could  not  say  that  it 
did  not ;  because  the  inference  must 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  taken  together.  It  was  not 
the  fact,  that  the  diplomatic  arrange¬ 
ments  between  this  country  and  Na¬ 
ples  had  been  dissolved.  Sir  W. 
A'Conrt  was  at  present  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  Naples  for  the  Court  of 
Great  Britain,  while  Count  de  Ludolf 
was  the  minister  here,  on  the  part  of 
Naples;  and,  on  a  variety  of  occa¬ 
sions,  communications  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  courts.  He  had  in¬ 
deed  stated,  on  a  former  night,  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  no  new 
powers  or  aumorities  would  be  grant¬ 
ed.  But  he,  at  the  same  time,  spe¬ 
cially  and  particularly  pointed  out 
the  reason ;  namely,  the  situation  in 
which  Naples  stood  with  respect  to' 
Sicily ;— a  circumstance  which  was 
conclusive  on  the  subject,  because' 
this  country  could  not  have  allowed 
those  new  powers,  without  at  once 
deciding  againit  the  Sicilians  alto¬ 
gether.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
diplomatic  authorities  existing,  no  al- 
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tenition  had  been  made,  and  no  in-  which  had  come  under  the  eye  of  the 


terruption  of  the  ordinary  intercourse 
had  taken  place.  With  regard  to  the 
Kin^  of  Naples  having  gone  on  board 
a  British  ship,  this  was  an  accommo¬ 
dation  fully  due  to  an  aged  monarch, 
who  had  been  so  long  the  ally  and 
friend  of  Britain.  Nothing  could  be 
more  different  than  the  case  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  that  of  the  first  revolution 
in  Spain.  The  constitution  formed 
by  the  latter  was  considered  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  other  en¬ 
lightened  characters,  as  unwise  and 
impolitic  ;  but  it  was  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  country,  and,  second¬ 
ed  by  British  valour,  had  effected  the 
deliverance  of  Europe.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  to  our  ambassador  at  that 
court  to  have  it  known,  that  when  he 
met  King  Ferdinand  at  Valencia,  on 
his  road  to  Madrid,  he  advised  him  to 
adopt  it,  and  to  act  constitutional¬ 
ly.  The  monarch,  however,  when  he 
reached  his  capital,  was  induced  to 
adopt  another  course  ;  but  he  adopt¬ 
ed  it  in  such  a  manner  as  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  by  issuing  a  proclamation  for  the 
immediate  assembling  of  the  Cortes. 
He  afterwards  prevented  that  body 
from  assembling  ;  and  out  of  that 
event  arose  the  late  revolution  in  that 
country.  Lord  Liverpool  repeated, 
that  he  did  not  pronounce  any  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  conduct  of  Austria.  It 
was  but  justice,  however,  to  that  much 
calumniated  government  to  state,  that 
it  had  shewn  the  utmost  readiness  to 
withdraw  its  forces  from  Naples,  even 
before  the  period  stipulated  by  treaty. 

Lord  Holland  eagerly  supported 
the  opinions  of  Earl  Grey.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  allied  powers  had  the 
better  of  ministers,  when  they  insist¬ 
ed,  that  the  latter  had  committed 
themselves  by  former  treaties  to  an 
approval  of  their  present  policy.  The 
publication  of  this  circular  on  the  19th 
of  January,  in  reply  to  a  document. 


British  government  in  the  September 
previous,  could  have  no  possible  ob¬ 
ject  but  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
ministers  in  the  view  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  session  of  Parliament.  The  noble 
lord  was,  no  doubt,  at  liberty  to  state 
his  disapprobation  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  revolution  at  Naples  was 
effected ;  but  then  to  whom — if  he 
was  such  a  lover  of  neutrality  as  he 
professed  himself  to  be— to  whom 
ought  he  to  have  expressed  it?  To 
the  offending  parties  themselves,  and 
not  to  their  enemies.  The  noble  lord, 
however,  in  his  breathless  haste  to 
prejudge  the  case,  reversed  the  whole 
matter,  never  said  a  word  to  the  Nea- 
politans,  but  pointed  out  all  their 
faults  to  their  Austrian  enemies  ;  and 
yet  this  the  noble  lord  called  acting 
with  impartiality !  Lord  Holland  ridi¬ 
culed  the  style  of  the  circular,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  bear  strong  marks 
of  that  hatred  to  learning  which  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  so  deeply  che¬ 
rished.  Lord  Liverpool  had  said,  that 
though  there  might  be  cases  in  which 
he  should  not  disapprove  of  an  army 
taking  a  part  in  the  accomplishment 
of  a  revolution,  he  could  never  ap¬ 
prove  of  one  which  originated  with, 
and  was  entirely  effected  by,  a  mili¬ 
tary  body.  He  would  not  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  that  principle  at  pre¬ 
sent,  but  would  content  himself  with 
saying,  that  he  hoped  the  recent 
events  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Na¬ 
ples,  where  such  glorious  deeds  had 
been  achieved  by  the  soldiery,  would 
act  as  a  warning  to  the  great  despots 
of  the  earth,  or  if  they  did  not  act  as 
a  warning  to  them,  would  act  as  an 
example  to  their  subjects — teaching 
the  former  that  it  is  better  to  rest 
their  force  upon  the  affections  of  their 
people  than  upon  the  bayonets  of  their 
soldiers;  and  the  latter,  that  the  power 
of  tyranny,  however  formidable  in  the 
outset,  cannot  long  resist  the  united 
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attacks  of  liberty  and  knowledge. 
Lord  Liverpool  had  turned  away  to 
the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and  had  made 
assertions  which  appeared  to  be  some¬ 
what  hasty.  Allowing  the  facts  to  be 
as  the  noble  lord  had  described  them 
—and  he  would  not  then  stop  to  ex¬ 
amine  whether  they  were  so  or  not— 
it  was  a  great  imputation  on  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Naples.  But,  consider¬ 
ing  the  doubts  which  at  present  hung 
over  the  subject,  surely  it  was  not  too 
much  to  ask  for  further  information 
with  regard  to  Sicily.  He  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  principles  of  the  sect  of 
the  Carbonari,  but  could  see  no  jus¬ 
tification  which  Austria  could  derive 
from  the  allegations  with  respect  to 
them.  Did  history  contain  no  men¬ 
tion  of  secret  societies  in  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  of  secret  societies  produ¬ 
cing  ultimately  great  and  glorious  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  country  in  which  they 
existed  ?  According  to  the  noble  lord, 
the  change  or  revolution  in  the  Nea¬ 
politan  government  was  brought  about 
by  the  Carbonari,  or  a  sect  i^ich  had 
no  known  or  distinct  character.  Had 
noble  lords  forgotten,  then,  that  the 
Protestant  religion  was  first  dissemi¬ 
nated  by  means  of  secret  societies  ? 
How  was  it  that  all  human  improve¬ 
ment  sprung  up  ?  The  establishment 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  the  authority 
given  to  the  doctrines  of  our  national 
church,  all  had  their  origin  in  those 
secret  and  confidential  associations, 
the  very  name  of  which  appeared  to 
fill  the  noble  lord  with  so  much  hor¬ 
ror.  It  was  not  to  be  borne  that  the 
people  of  Europe,  who  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  make  efforts  sp  great,  and 
to  tolerate  privations  so  extraordi¬ 
nary,  in  order  to  re-establish  a  pacific 
system  in  Europe,  should  submit  to 
the  dictates  of  a  tyrannical  confede¬ 
racy.  If  the  freedom  of  political  con¬ 
stitutions  was  to  be  objected  to,  sure¬ 
ly  the  objections  came  but  ungrace¬ 
fully  from  the  reigning  Emperor  of 


Rusna,  firom  a  prince  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  his  own  father  !  {Hear, 
hear.)  A  prince  on  whom  the  crown 
of  his  dominions  had  devolved  by  an 
act  of  assassination  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  oracle  of  morality. 

Lord  Harrowby  remonstrated  a- 
gainst  the  use  of  such  language  to¬ 
wards  a  prince,  with  whom  Uiis  coun¬ 
try  was  m  terms  of  amity. 

Lord  Holland  justified  his  expres¬ 
sions  as  what  he  was  entitled  to  use, 
by  virtue  of  the  privilege  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  This  pretext  of  secret  socie¬ 
ties  had  equally  been  used  to  justify 
the  combination  against  France;  the 
invasion  of  Naples  originated  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  was  the  offspring  of 
the  same  policy.  What  their  lord- 
ships  had  to  consider  at  present  was 
the  question,  whether  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  had  openly  avowed  to  the 
world,  or  clearly  intimated  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  determined  to  act  ?  Had 
the  British  government,  or  had  it  not, 
made  known  to  Europe  in  time  for 
any  useful  or  practical  purpose,  that 
it  would  lend  no  countenance  or  sanc¬ 
tion  to  the  enterprize  of  the  northern 
powers  ?  Might  not  an  earlier  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  views  of  England  have 
had  some  influence  with  other  states  ? 
That  it  was  a  supposed  countenance 
on  our  part  which  encouraged  the 
confederacy,  was,  he  thought,  as  evi¬ 
dent  as  it  could  be  made  in  the  jar¬ 
gon  or  unintelligible  stuff  that  had 
issued  from  the  Foreign-oflice  on  this 
subject.  In  treating  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  Lord  Liverpool  had  often  dwelt 
on  the  energy  accompanying  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  free  people,  and  had  made 
this  an  argument  for  resisting  the 
usurpation  of  Buonaparte.  That  usurp¬ 
ation  was  one  of  the  most  unjustifia¬ 
ble  aggressions  ever  committed;  it 
had  b^n  deservedly  condemned  ;  and 
most  readily  did  he  join  upon  this 
point  in  the  verdict  of  condemnation. 
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parsed  as  it  was  upon  one  whom  he 
must  still  refimrd  as  a  great  man,  and 
to  whom  in  nis  adversity  he  w(is  tht 
more  willing  to  pay  the  tribute  due 
to  his  talents  and  virtues.  But  the 
noble  lord  (Liverpool)  himself  had 
said,  that  from  the  period  of  the  bc- 
cupation  of  Spain  the  French  power 
began  to  lose  its  stability.  In  this  opi« 
nion  he  (Lord  Holland  fully  agreed 
with  the  noble  earl.  By  the  violent 
usurpation  of  the  Spanish  throne  the 
ruler  of  France  destroyed  himself — 
eo  ictu  test  cot^ecit—fram  that  mo. 
ment  general  opinion  became  arrayed 
against  the  French  govemmentj  and 
that  general  opinion  was  the  cause  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  allied  ar. 
mies.  In  the  course  of  this  struggle, 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  encou> 
raged  the  ^rbonari,  and  similar  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  they  had  all,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Austria,  promised  free  con. 
stitutions  to  their  subjects,  and  all 
violated  their,  promises.  He  admit¬ 
ted,  that  the  example  of  Naples  might 
he  dangerous  to  the  neighbouring 
despotisms.  He  would  not  give  five 
years'  purchase  for  the  stability  of  a 
despotism  in  any  territory  near  the 
place  where  freedom  was  fairly  esta¬ 
blished.  He  agreed  with  the  noble 
earl  that  there  was  danger,  and  he 
rejoiced  exceedingly  that  there  was 
danger,  to  a  despotic  government, 
from  the  mere  vicinity  of  freedom. 
But  the  mode  of  meeting  the  danger 
was,  not  by  attacking  the  free  govern¬ 
ment,  but  by  improving  their  own. 
He  was  sure,  and  he  wished  that  truth 
could  be  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  the 
monarchs  who  were  allied  against  na¬ 
tional  liberty — he  was  sure,  whatever 
differences  might  exist  on  questions 
of  policy  and  measures  of  state,  there 
was  not  a  man  within  the  walls  of 
that  House  who  could  lay  his  hand 
on  his  heart  and  say  that  the  motive 
of  the  Austrians  was  not  this  mon¬ 
strous  desire  of  preserving  its  own 


rottenness  by  destroying  the  pbrity 
of  a  neighbouring  state.  He  cbndu- 
ded  wiu  expressing  hit  belief,  that 
this  government  had  not  duly  exert¬ 
ed  its  influence  to  prfevent  &is  ufv- 
lawful  interference  With  the  affairs  of 
Nimles.  ,,  ..  . 

Lord  Ellenborough  approved  of 
the  circular,  atid  considered  that  this 
government  had  gone  as  far  as  it 
could  do  with  propriety  and  effect<i 
At  the  same  time,  he  agreed  with 
Earl  Grey  in  condemning  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  allies  as  odious,  and  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  independence  of 
any  state. 

Lord  Calthorpe  was  of  opinion, 
that  every  possible  effort  ought  to 
have  been  u^  to  prevent  the  inter¬ 
ference. 

Earl  Grey  replied  ;  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  pressed  to  any  division. 

Two  days  after,  the  question  was 
brought  forward  with  equal  energy 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  me 
House  of  Commons.  The  attack  tip- 
on  the  independence  of  Naples  he 
should  ever  consider  as  the  most  un¬ 
provoked  and  unrighteous  aggression 
ever  committed  by  a  vicious  govern¬ 
ment.  Since  he  had  given  notice  of 
this  motion,  the  anticipated  event  had, 
as  he  perceived,  taken  place.  Per¬ 
haps,  before  this  time,  the  ruin  of 
Naples  was  completed.  But  the  great 

auestion  which  he  had  to  submit  to 
lem  upon  this  subject,  depended 
not  upon  the  course  of  events,  ho;: 
upon  the  chance  of  war.  No ;  though 
the  wholeNeapolitan  territories  should 
be  once  more  overrun  by  the  barba- 
rous  hordes  of  the  north— though  the 
modern  tyrants  of  regions,  which 
were  in  former  ages  the  cradle  of 
those  rude  warriors  wno  desolated 
Italy,  should  once  more  pour  their 
countless  forces  up  to  the  Faro  of  Mes¬ 
sina  ;  neither  circumstance  would  al¬ 
ter  for  one  moment  the  motion  he  had 
to  submit,  nor  throw  one  obstacle  in 
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his  way  t^hile  be  explain^  its  prin> 
ciples.  Oh  the  contrary,  the  more  the 
principles  of  national  independence 
were  trampled  upon  elsewhere,  the 
more  strenuously  they  ouffht  to  be 
asserted  in  this  country.  He  would 
not  venture  to  predict  the  issue  of 
this  contest  Undoubtedly,  and  he 
said  it  with  a  melancholy  reluctance, 
upon  all  principles  of  human  calcula¬ 
tion,  the  chances  were  against  that 
devoted  country.  They  were  in  the 
&vour  of  a  political  alliance  and  a  dis¬ 
ciplined  army  ;  and  though  our  a^e 
had  iUmished,  perhaps,  me  most  il¬ 
lustrious  examples  recorded  in  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  success  of  nations  against 
armies;  of  popular  enthusiasm  against 
military  power ;  yet  the  ordinary  ca¬ 
reer  of  human  events  would  not  jus¬ 
tify  us  in  supposing  any  other  issue, 
but  that  the  fields,  the  forts,  the  towns, 
of  Naples,  would  be  too  soon  occupied 
^  the  army  of  the  triple  alliance. 
Ine  circuit  of  the  allied  powers 
would  save  him  a  great  deal  of  ar¬ 
gument,  as  it  clearly  explained  the 
terms  on  which  these  imperial  com¬ 
missioners  for  exercising  the  office  of 
dictator  of  Europe,  chose  that  their 
future  vassals,  whether  under  the 
name  of  emperors,  kings,  landgraves, 
or  other  denominations,  were  to  wear 
their  crowns.  These  three  sovereigns, 
who  took  upon  themselves  the  lord- 
ship  paramount  of  the  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope— who  treated  monarchs  as  their 
vassals,  and  nations  as  their  slaves, 
had  arrived  at  a  conclusion  founded 
on  that  ancient  and  equitable  maxim, 
that  “  might  is  right."  Happily,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  still  those  who  had 
some  freedom  left,  and  who  could 
still  boast  of  a  Constitution  memo¬ 
rable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
formidable,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
Congress  at  Troppau.  Sir  J.  Mackin¬ 
tosh  admitted,  that  the  first  paragraph 
in  the  British  circular,  had  expressed 
a  reprobation  of  these  principles,  as 


strong  as  could  be  contained  in  lato- 
guagCb  But  there  was  one  point  which 
required  to  be  explained;  If  he  wis 
rij^dy  informed,  from  the  fhce  of  the 
document  itself,  the  intention  of  this 
article  of  impea^metit  against  Prince 
Mettemidi  was,  that  he  had  proposed 
to  the  ministers  of  England  a  system 
of  interference  which,  if  reciprocal¬ 
ly  acted  upon,"  would  require  his  ' 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
or  rather  his  Majesty's  ministers,  to 
admit  into  this  country  foreign  armies, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
Parliament,  and  the  people.  He  b^>> 
ged  if  he  was  wrong,  that  dissent 
might  be  expressed ;  but  ministers 
m^ing  no  reply,  he  took  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  he  was  right.  The  case  stood  thus  t 
Prince  Mettemich,  and  the  other  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  allied  powers,  had  pro- 

g)sed  to  the  government  of  Great 
ritain  a  system  of  measures,  which 
would  enable  the  present,  or  any  fu¬ 
ture,  administration,  to  invite  into 
this  country  an  army,  for  instance,  of 
100,000  Cossacks,  Croats,  and  Aus¬ 
trians.  {Laughter,  andcries  oj  '‘hear") 
It  was,  in  effect,  a  proposition  fm*  en¬ 
camping  a  whole  horde  of  Cossacks 
in  Hyde-park,  and  fbr  protecting  the 
free  and  unbiassed  deliberations  of 
that  House,  by  an  army  of  Germans 
and  Russians.  Now,  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  himselfj  and  of  those 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  address¬ 
ing— he  should  blush  for  his  country, 
and  her  Parh’ament ;  he  should  dis¬ 
dain  even  the  character  of  that  ho¬ 
nourable  House  itself,  if  he  could 
imagine  that  there  was  a  single  Eng¬ 
lishman  among  them  whose  blood  did 
not  boil  with  resentment  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  a  single  foreign  power 
interposing  in  our  domestic  govern¬ 
ment,  or  a  single  foreign  bayonet  in¬ 
terfering  in  our  private  quarrels.  The 
speaker  dwelt  ror  some  time  on  the 
monstrous  nature  of  this  proposition. 
He  then  remarked  on  the  declaration 
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of  the  AlliW  Circular,  that  they  had  considered  the  principles  of  the  Holy 
reason  to  expect  the  co-operation  of  Alliance  to  be— -however  destructive 
Britain  in  their  desipis.  Was  it  not  of  all  principles  of  human  happiness 
likely,  that  they  should  have  had  — however  subversive  of  private  and 
some  reason  or  other  for  making  this  public  rights,  and  however  injuri- 
assertion?  He  begged  to  ask,  whe-  ous  to  the  progress  of  human  society ; 
ther  the  solemn  public  declaration  of  yet  still  they  must  be  aAnowledged 
the  three  greatest  powers  of  conti-  to  have  acted  at  least  consistently  with 
nental  Europe  formed  no  prima  facie  themselves,  and  with  those  execrable 
ground  for  inquiring  into  tne  conduct  principles.  But  this  country  had  act- 
ofadministration?  Or,  supposing  they  ed  in  a  very  different  manner.  The 
had  not  made  any  such  promise  of  as-  ambassadors  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
sent,  for  inquiring  into  the  history  of  had  been  received  without  hesitation, 
so  flagitious  a  falsehood  as  the  mini-  immediately  after  the  monarchs  of 
sters  of  the  allies  must,  in  that  case,  those  countries  had  subverted  the  li- 


have  published  to  the  world.  The 
only  way  to  ascertain  whether  the 
British  ministers  had  been  guilty  of 
the  greatest  of  all  crimes  to  their 
country,  or  those  of  the  allied  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  greatest  of  all  falsehoods, 
was  to  produce  all  communications 
that  had  taken  place  on  the  subject ; 
and  this,  in  brief,  was  the  object  of 
his  motion.  This  government  had  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  and  entertain  Prince 
Cimitelli,  the  Neapolitan  ambassador: 
this  was  as  much  as  the  governments 
of  Russia  and  Prussia  had  done ;  it 
was  more  than  had  been  done  in  re¬ 
gard  to  M.  Chauvelin,  who  had  been 
received  as  ambassador  of  Louis  XVI. 
after  the  revolution.  As  to  the  part 
taken  by  this  country  in  the  present 
unwarrantable  proceeding  of  Austria, 
it  had  been  already  described  with 
more  humiliating  eloquence  than  he 
could  command  ;  but  what  he  infer¬ 
red  from  the  speeches  made  on  that 
occasion,  in  another  place,  was,  that 
we  were  to  stand  aloof  from  the  strife 
— that  wewere  to  refuse  that  assistance 
which  our  strict  neutrality  required  us 
to  withhold,  to  the  suffering  and  the 
weaker  party ;  but  that  we  were  ready 
to  give  as  much  moral,  or  as  he  should 
call  it,  immoral,  encouragement  to  the 
aggressor,  as  could  be  conveyed  in  the 
mysterious  phraseology  of  diplomatic 
p^antry.  However  abominable  he 


berties  of  their  people ;  but  the  voice 
of  power  was  raised  only  when  it  was 
to  denounce  the  presence  of  liberty. 
The  conduct  of  Naples  towards  Sici¬ 
ly  was  admitted  to  be  blameable,  and 
a  stain  upon  the  revolution ;  but  it 
was  not  the  object  of  the  revolution, 
and  foreign  nations  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  was  the  same  conduct 
which  William  III.  had  pursued  to¬ 
wards  Ireland.  We  were  not  called 
to  express  an  opinion  on  it,  more  than 
we  would,  if  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  committed  acts  of  injustice  against 
the  Calmucs  and  Tonguses.  If  the 
Neapolitans,  obliged  to  fix  upon  some 
model  for  a  constitution,  had  chosen 
a  worse  than  the  English,  it  might  be 
in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  the 
conduct  of  England  towards  Genoa, 
Lucca,  Ragusa,  and  Parga.  That 
conduct  it  was  that  had  alienated 
Italy,  and  obliged  the  Neapolitans  to 
take  a  far  worse  model  for  their  poli¬ 
tical  improvements.  That  conduct  it 
was  that  had  alienated  the  nations  of 
Europe  from  us,  and  compelled  them 
to  regard  our  constitution  no  longer 
as  a  pattern  for  political  amelioration, 
and  as  a  model  of  liberty  for  mankind. 
Itwas  objected,  that  the  revolutionhad 
originated  in  secret  societies.  This  was 
not  objected,  however,  when  these  so¬ 
cieties  directed  their  operationsagainst 
Murat.  He  hoped,  if  there  were  any 
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members  of  secret  societies  in  Great 
Britain— .if  there  were  any  who  kept 
up  what  ought  to  be  kept  up  in  secret 
—who  commemorated  a  battle  which 
gained  a  victory  certainly  over  the 
strength  of  a  brave  nation,  but  which 
he  thought  glorious — if  any  comme¬ 
morated  the  Protestant  hero  of  religi¬ 
ous  liberty,  he  hoped  they  would  con¬ 
sider  and  take  warning.  But  ministers 
cared  not  how  secret  societies  against 
liberty  might  be  held ;  the  only  socie¬ 
ties  whose  secrecy  incurred  their  cen¬ 
sure,  were  societies  for  promoting  the 
liberty  of  a  nation.  No  one  could  re¬ 
probate  more  than  he  did,  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  army  in  a  free  state  ; 
but  was  a  revolution  to  be  censured 
merely  because  it  received  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  army,  without  which  it 
could  not  have  succeeded  ?  Ministers 
then  said,  it  was  just  to  attack  Naples, 
because  the  Carbonari  extended  to  the 
neighbouring  States.  The  Carbonari 
existed  in  Lombardy,  in  Etruria,  in 
all  parts  of  Italy,  looking  chiefly  to 
England  for  encouragement.  From 
England  it  was  that  they  had  derived 
their  spirit ;  to  England  it  was  that 
they  had  looked  for  countenance  and 
support.  They  had  been  encouraged 
legitimately  and  wisely ;  for,  in  such 
a  war,  such  resistance  was  legitimate 
and  wise ;  encouraged  they  had  been 
to  revolt  against  the  common  enemy 
of  Europe  ;  encouraged  they  had 
been  by  this  country— he  did  not  say 
as  Carbonari,  but  as  partisans  for  li¬ 
berty.  What,  then,  was  the  meaning 
of  this  complaint,  so  mysteriously  let 
out  ?  If  there  are  Carbonari  in  Lom¬ 
bardy,  Etruria,  and  the  Venetian 
States,  were  the  Neapolitans  answer- 
able  ?  Had  the  Neapolitans  formed 
the  Carbonari  there  ?  Did  they  now 
encourage  them  ?  The  Neapolitans 
had  not  petitioned  ;  but  could  it  be 
supposed  that  the  subjects  of  a  des¬ 
potic  government  durst  have  met,  and 
prayra  the  sovereign  to  impose  re- 
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strictions  upon  himself?  Ministers  in 
ascribing  the  proceedings  of  the  allies 
merely  to  the  dread  of  local  danger, 
had  put  a  brief  into  their  hands,  which 
they  were  not  using  for  themselves. 
None  who  heard  the  debates — the 
splendid  debates  which  distinguished 
the  commencement  of  that,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  fatal  war,  could  fail  to  remark 
the  widely  difierent  pretences  for  that 
war,  and  the  war  against  Naples. 
There  had  been,  in  1792,  one  overt 
act  stated  against  France — it  was  the 
decree  of  the  19th  November  1792, 
encouraging  states  to  change  their 
government,  a  decree  of  fraternity 
with  all  subjects  who  rebelled  against 
their  sovereigns.  The  conception  of 
chimerical  ambition — of  power  run 
mad  (CAeers)— of  despotism  become 
drunk,which  originated  with  the  allies 
at  Troppau,  had  never  been  dreamt 
of  then.  There  had  been  in  1792,  at 
least  specious  grounds  of  quarrel; 
there  was  here  but  open  violation  of 
every  principle.  He  would  be  bold  to 
afiirm,  that  the  declaration  of  Lay- 
bach  proceeded  from  the  same  malig¬ 
nant,  dark,  and  dangerous  principles, 
as  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  moral  language  now  held 
by  the  allies,  was  exactly  similar  to 
that  used  on  occasion  of  the  par¬ 
tition  of  Poland.  In  1795,  it  was 
found  that  the  principles  of  political 
philanthropy  could  not  be  support¬ 
ed  without  the  annihilation  of  the 
republics.  The  neighbouring  sove¬ 
reigns  were  obliged  to  divide  Po¬ 
land  into  three  parts,  and  to  leave 
none  to  the  abuse  of  the  Poles.  The 
diet  of  Poland  assembled  at  Grodno, 
and,  protected  by  100,000  Russian 
soldiers,  subscribe  their  names  to  ' 
the  surrender  of  their  existence  as  a 
nation — a  deed  which  no  force  should 
have  compelled  them  to  do  if  they  had 
had  a  thousand  lives.  The  execration 
of  mankind  was  due  to  them ;  but  to 
the  authors  of  the  force,  applied  to 
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them,  and  of  the  partition  of  their  to  the  pomr  and  humble ;  nor  would 
country,  terms  were  due  which  he  any  modem  confederacy  of  tyrants 
could  not  venture  to  use  in  that  find  in  it  a  fit  instrument  for  deba- 
House.  Principles  like  those  adopted  sine  them.  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
by  the  allied  powers,  could  not  be  Wuliam  III.  by  placing  themselves 
sanctioned  without  the  most  fatal  at  the  head  of  the  cause  of  iVeedom 
consMuences.  He  would  sa^  at  once,  and  Protestantism,  had  secured'  the 
that  Europe  could  not  retain  its  civi-  liberties  of  their  country,  and  raised 
lisation,  nor  the  different  members  of  her  to  the  utmost  height  of  glory^ 
it  their  independence,  in  security,  one  He  congratulated  himself  on  the  una- 
hour,  if  sucn  a  system  were  introdu-  nimity  which  prevailed  in  the  British 
ced.  Prince  Metternich  himself  could  public ;  but  still  considered,  that  this 
not  be  rendered  so  insensible  to  the  sentiment  nad  been,  if  not  concealed, 
natural  operation  of  moral  causes  as  yet  softened,  in  the  official  language 
not  to  see  that,  should  the  success  of  enmloyed. 

the  allied  armies  be  as  complete  as  Lord  Castlereagh  entirely  concur^ 
their  own  predictions  would  repre*  red  in  many  of  the  sentiments  and 
sent  it  to  be  certain,  there  must  still  general  principles  expressed  by  the 
remain  a  sense  of  indignation  whence  honourable  and  learned  gentleman, 
subsequent  results  must  be  yet  ap<  He  did  not  see,  however,  that  thf 

Erehended;  and  that  after  they  should  House  was  called  upon  to  express 
ave  degraded  a  sovereign  into  a  vas-  any  opinion  on  the  subiect ;  nor  was 
sal,  the  empty  decoration  of  the  king-  it  fair  to  demand,  tW  ministers 
ly  title  would  scarcely  serve  to  ao-  should  disclose  th^  particulars  of  a 
compUsh  him  as  the  instrument  of  pending  negotiation,  in  which  we 
their  purposes.  He  wished  to  know  were  not  principals.  He  would  mere- 
what  It  was  the  Neapolitans  had  done  ly  make  a  few  general  observations, 
to  render  themselves  unworthy  of  the  with  the  view  of  stripping  the  main 
freedom  to  which  tliey  aspired.  Did  question  of  the  colouring  thrown  over 
the  authors  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  it  by  the  Inrilliant  talents  of  the  last 
or.  those  who  provided  for  the  Pro-  speaker.  The  honourable  gentleman 
testant  succession,  ever  entertain  a  and  his  friends,  when  we  were  rer 
fear  that  ministers  of  the  House  of  cently  engaged  in  war  with  a  great 
Brunswick  would  brand  similar  events  military  despotism  that  had  overrun 
in  other  countries  with  the  title  of  every  smaUer  state,  and  threatened 
popular  usurpation  f  He  condemned  the  independence  of  the  greatest, 
these  meetings  of  sovereigns  to  divide  were  perpetually  recommending  that' 
the  world  amongst  them,  in  the  giddi-  England  should  rest  upon  its  oars, 
ness  and  extrava^nce  of  their  power.  Ministers  were  then  asked  why  they 
,He  condemned  uem  still  more,  when  persevered  in  a  fruitless  cmntest ;  and 
they  dasignated  themselves  as  a  Holy  were  told  that  our  only  chance  of 
AU^ce.  Had  these  professors  of  safety  consisted  in  husl^ding  our 
theology  and  ethics  clearly  under-  resources.  Was  it  for  them  now  to 
stood  the  sacred  oblu^ons  by  which  Contend  that  our  resources  were  to  be 
they  bound  themsehres  to  regulate  exposed  for  the  sake  of  our  moral  du- 
their  future  policy  ?  The  Christian  ties  f  It  was  too  much,  after  all  that 
religion  was  not  a  rel^ion  of  slavery,  he  had  heard  from  them  on  former 
but  a  faith  that  emb^ed  in  it  the  occasions,  after  all  that  he  had  recent- 
principles  of  morality  and  freedom,  ly  heard  of  the  distressed  state  of  the 
Its  doctrines  were  preached  originally  country,  although  he,  for  one,  did  not 
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believe  that  our  condition  was  such 
as  not  to  enable  us  to  support  any  just 
or  necessary  burdens ;  yet,  when  re* 
duction  of  every  kind,  and  ewecially 
of  our  army,  had  been  called  for  again 
and  again,  it  was  too  much,  he  re¬ 
peated,  to  be  told  that  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  ought  to  dictate  moral  les¬ 
sons  to  Europe.  TlienaticHial  resources 
were,  he  was  persuaded,  e^ual  to  any 
emergency  that  might  anse,  or  in 
which  our  own  honour  and  interests 
might  be  involved ;  but  they  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  rashly  sacrificed. 
He  would  say,  that  no  sovereigns 
were  less  deserving  of  any  indecent 
attack  than  the  two  princes  who  had 
been  subjected  to  it  m  another  place. 
No  sovereign,  ruling  over  such  exten¬ 
sive  dominions  as  one  of  those  illus¬ 
trious  persons,  had  ever  gained  a 
stronger  title  to  estimation  and  re¬ 
spect  He  would  not  shrink  from  the 
defence  of  the  alliance,  and  conceived 
that  the  hostility  with  which  it  was 
viewed  by  the  honourable  gentlemen 
opposite,  arose  chiefly  from  its  splen¬ 
did  success,  which  bad  so  wofully  dis- 
^pointed  all  their  predictions.  It  was 
but  an  act  of  justice  to  others  to  say, 
and  he  said  it  with  the  utmost  solemn¬ 
ity,  that  as  far  as  his  own  knowledge 
extended,  and  as  far  as  his  means, 
which  were  derived  from  personal 
and  confidential  communications,  en-  • 
abled  him  to  judge,  there  had  not 
been,  amce  the  year  1814,  the  slight¬ 
est  indication  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  allied  powers,  of  a  wish  for  terri¬ 
torial  a^^andizement.  If  Austria  had 
entertained  any  view  of  that  nature, 
at  the  expense  of  Naples,  she  would 
have  been  completely  chewed  by  the 
other  powers,  ^e  expedition  against 
Napln  was  therefore  most  improperly 
compared  to  that  against  Poland. 
-The  paper  to  which  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  had  s^lied^  could  byino 
means  be  considttled  as  the  final  de¬ 
cision  of  the  allied  powers,  on  the 


difficult  question  of  foreign  interfe¬ 
rence.  The  English  mvemment,  how¬ 
ever,  would  have  wandoned  a  duty 
whi^  it  owed  to  itself,  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  the  world,  if  ithad  not, 
when  those  principles  were  submit¬ 
ted  to  its  notice,  explld^  decla^ 
its  dissent  from  them.  I'ne  House 
would  also  be  doing  as  gross  an  act 
of  injustice  towards  ministers,  if  it 
did  not  give  them  credit  for  being 
sincere  in  that  declaration,  as  it  wonH 
be  doing  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  in 
assuming  that  the  paper  whi^  had 
caused  tmat  dedaratitm,  was  the  final 
manifesto  of  their  intentions.  He  eer- 
tainly  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  prm- 
ciple  were  once  admitted,  that  one  go¬ 
vernment  hada  right  to  interfere  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  another,  when¬ 
ever  a  revolution  was  effected  displea¬ 
sing  to  it,  the  principle  must  certain¬ 
ly  apply  to  this  country  as  well  as  to 
any  other ;  and  as  he  could  not  admit 
the  right  cff  any  foreign  country  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  administration  of  this 
country,  or  to  express  its  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction  at  any  of  its  inter¬ 
nal  changes  or  arrangements,  and  as, 
in  addition  to  that,  he  could  not  for 
one  moment  contemplate  the  possiln- . 
lity  of  any  foreign  potentate  claiming 
a  right  to  land  his  troops  in  this  coun-  - 
try  without  the  permission  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  apprehended  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  asserted  in  the  paper  of  the  id- 
lira  sovereigns,  was  carried  fbrther 
than  was  consistent  with  sound  poli¬ 
cy.  The  noble  lord  then  ridiculea  the 
idea,  that  a  mere  representation  on 
our  part  would  have  a  talismanic  ef¬ 
fect,  in  compelling  all  the  great  mili¬ 
tary  powers  of  the  continent  to  bow 
before  us.  Nothii^  could  mote  de¬ 
grade  the  character  of  this  nation, 
than  to  become  a  mere  reader  Osmo¬ 
nd  essa3r8,  mr  to  remonstrate  when  we 
did  not  mean  to  act.  Prince  Citnitelli 
had  been  received  with  every  atten¬ 
tion  due  to  his  rank  and  dharacter. 
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though  the  British  government  had 
rated  its  resolution  to  know  more  of 
the  Neapolitan  revolution  before  gU 
ving  to  It  the  formal  seal  of  its  sanc¬ 
tion.  Government  had  decided,  that 
they  had  not  a  right  to  interfere ;  but 
not  that  the  Austrian  government  had 
a  right.  Honourable  members  were 
not  to  suppose  that  it  was  in.  contem¬ 
plation  to  quarter  an  Austrian  garri¬ 
son  for  a  perpetuity  in  Naples ;  far 
from  it ;  those  who  did  so,  laboured 
under  very  erroneous  impression8,and 
did  great  injustice  to  the  allied  sove- 
rei^s,  who  were  acting  in  this  trans¬ 
action,  under  the  most  painful  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  the  general  benefit  of 
mankind.  He  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  great  difficulty  would  arise  after 
the  occupation  of  Naples,  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  here¬ 
after  to  be  governed ;  and  that  being 
his  view  of  the  case,  nothing  could  be 
more  impolitic  in  a  British  minister 
than  to  involve  himself  and  his  coun¬ 
try  in  it.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  Austria  had  a  right  to 
go  to  war,  still  he  had  never  given  her 
any  intimation  that  he  wished  that 
she  should  go  to  war.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  had  always  held  out  to  the 
alli^  sovereigns  that  Great  Britain 
was  not  at  all  interested  in  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  had  so  far  separated  him¬ 
self  from  it,  as  to  be  no  party  to  it 
whatsoever.  The  government  of  Na¬ 
ples  had  been  represented  as  of  a  na¬ 
ture  so  horrible,  that  the  people,  in 
self-defence,  were  called  upon  to  de¬ 
stroy  it  This  was  an  unfounded  and 
cruel  misrepresentation .  N  aples  stood, 
in  this  respect,  in  a  very  different  si¬ 
tuation  from  Spain.  For  the  Spanish 
revolution  there  were  several  plausi¬ 
ble  grounds.  The  Spaniards  had  for¬ 
merly  been  in  possession  of  a  free  con¬ 
stitution,  and  by  their  exertions  du¬ 
ring  the  late  war,  had  again  shewn 
themselves  worthy  to  enjoy  it.  They 
had  obtained  one  by  their  blood  and 


treasure,  and  Ferdinand  had  just  pro- 
mised  to  maintain  it ;  and  then,  i^er 
destroying  it,  held  out  hopes  to  the 
nation  that  be  would  give  them  an¬ 
other.  This  he  failed  to  do.  The  ar¬ 
my,  that  was  instrumental  in  Spain 
to  the  revolution,  was  extremely  ill  /  f 
paid,  was  discontented,  and,  for  some  ^ 
time  previous  to  it,  had  been  in  a  state 
of  open  mutiny.  The  case  in  Naples 
was  very  different.  As  far  as  he  was 
acquainted  with  that  country,  it  en¬ 
joyed  all  the  blessings  of  a  free  coun¬ 
try,  though  it  was  not  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  representative  government. 

He  deprecatra,  however,  the  doctrine, 
that  the  subjects  of govemmentswbich 
did  not  possess  a  representative  sys¬ 
tem,  were  justified  in  throwing  off 
their  allegiance,  and  resorting  to  arms 
in  order  to  obtain  one.  Even  admit¬ 
ting  that  the  change  was  desirable, 
he  must  look  upon  the  introduction 
of  it  by  an  armed  force  as  most  inju¬ 
rious.  To  hold  any  other  doctrine, 
was  to  patronize  principles  pregnant 
with  danger,  and  calculated  to  loosen 
all  the  connexions  of  society,  and  to 
destroy  all  the  security  of  social  ex¬ 
istence.  The  fact  with  regard  to  the 
late  government  of  Naples  was,  that  it 
had  introduced  many  improvements, 
and  granted  many  new  privileges. 

The  privileges  granted  to  the  com¬ 
munes,  of  fixing  among  themselves 
their  quota  of  taxes,  the  annual  de¬ 
partmental  assemblies  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstrating  against  grievances, 
and  pointing  out  such  measures  as 
were  necessary  to  the  good  of  the 
state— this  was  a  direct  organ  through 
which  public  opinion  might  express 
itself—'^  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system  and  all  its  concomitant  abuses" 

—it  was  no  small  improvement  in  the 
government  to  deliver  its  subj  ects  from 
the  thraldom  of  feudality—*'  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  all  men  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law — the  establishment  of  a  new 
code,  and  the  reformation  of  the  tri- 
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IkhmIa-^I  these  were  considered  as 
the  first  steps  to  liberal  opinions,  and 
as  the  foundation  on  whicn  something 
better  might  be  built,  when  the  na¬ 
tion  had  become  prepared  for  the  be- 
\  nefits  of  a  free  constitution."  He  de- 
f  dared  the  proclamation  said  to  be  is¬ 
sued  by  the  King  of  Naples,  to  be  a 
false  document,  for  he  had  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  real  one  issued,  and' 
which  was  not  in  the  strain  of  the 
other ;  and  he  ought,  in  justice  to  that 
sovereign,  to  say,  that  from  all  he  had 
heard  of  his  character,  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  was  any  sovereign  more 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  sentiments 
which  reigned  in  the  breasts  of  his 
people.  With  regard  to  Sicily,  so  long 
as  England  acted  as  the  protector  of 
that  country,  she  had  been  compelled 
to  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs ;  but 
whenever  she  withdrew  her  armies, 
she  withdrew  her  counsels  also.  He 
must  say,  in  justice  to  the  King  of 
Naples,  that,  from  1816  to  the  present 
period,  he  never  heard  a  complaint 
from  a  single  Sicilian  against  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  that  sovereign.  That 
monarch  had  shewn,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  the  most  liberal  anxiety 
to  promote  the  good  of  his  people. 
He  had  done  nothing  which  could 
justify  a  desire  to  have  his  govern¬ 
ment  put  down  by  force,  and  by  a 
sudden  and  violent  act  of  an  armed 
body  ;  and  were  he  to  name  any  one 
government  more  than  another  which 
appeared  to  be  more  calmly  consult¬ 
ing  the  liberties  of  its  people,  it  was 
that  of  the  King  of  Naples,  whose  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  so  abruptly  and 
violentlyputdown.  When  the  gentle¬ 
men  opposite  reproached  ministers 
with  having  subverted  the  free  states 
of  Italy,  they  forgot  that  they  had 
found  Italy  not  in  possession  of  those 
free  states,  but  without  them.  These 
gentlemen  had  been  silent,  when 
France  put  down  the  free  states  of 
VOL.  XIV.  PART  I. 


Venice  and  Genoa.  Then,  all  their 
anxietv  was  to  sue  for  peace  with  the 
great  Napoleon,  the  grand  subverter 
of  the  independence  of  states.  His 
lordship  conceived  that  Austria  was 
certainly  in  danger  from  the  power 
of  the  Carbonari.  The  Carbonari 
were  a  sect,  whose  operations  were 
not  confined  to  Naples  alone,  but 
which  extended  to  other  parts  of 
Europe.  They  did  not  confine  their 
efforts  within  the  borders  of  any  na¬ 
tive  boundaries,  but  extended  them, 
with  philanthropic  charity  to  other 
and  distant  parties.  The  cause  of  re¬ 
volution  was  not  with  them  local,  but 
it  was  the  cause  of  Europe.  They  dic¬ 
tated  to  the  Prince  R^ent  of  Naples, 
as  well  as  to  the  parliament;  they  con¬ 
trolled  both.  It  was  idle  to  say  they 
only  required  a  free  constitution  for 
Naples ;  their  aim  was  not  Naples, 
but  the  consolidation  of  all  Italy  un¬ 
der  some  form  of  government  which 
they  had  not  yet  modelled  ;  and  was 
not  a  -conspiracy,  having  such  an  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  hatched  within  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Austria,  and  acting  with 
others  in  concert  out  of  it,  a  very  na¬ 
tural  ground  of  apprehension,  against 
which  an  Austrian  minister  might 
feel  himself  justly  called  upon,  in  be¬ 
half  of  his  own  government,  to  inter¬ 
fere  ?  It  was  in  vain  then  to  urge  that 
England  should  interpose  to  prevent 
Austria  from  guarding  herself  against 
the  machinations  of  the  Carbonari, 
whose  designs  were  evidently  calcu¬ 
lated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  frame  of  government  in  Ital^. 
The  revolution  against  which  Austria 
had  now  armed,  had  been  brought 
about  by  fraud  and  secrecy,  upon  an 
organized  plan  between  the  military 
and  the  Carbonari,^ot  up  in  the  style 
of  the  worst  period  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution.  It  was  so  completely  ma¬ 
naged  by  these  means,  ^at  it  suc¬ 
ceeded,  although  its  commencement 
o 
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was  bj  the  act  of  one  hundred  and 
fiftj  dragoons,  three  lieutenants,  and 
one  priest.  He  conceived  it  was  not 
too  much  for  the  British  government 
to  pause  in  acknowledging  such  a  re¬ 
volution.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
with  strongly  reprobating  the  incon¬ 
sistency  and  tyranny  of  the  late  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Naples  towards  Sicily. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  said.  Lord  Cas- 
dereagh  had  unjustly  accused  his  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  friend  of  wish¬ 
ing  to  precipitate  the  country  into 
war.  On  the  contrary,  he  wished  to 
recommend  such  a  6rm  but  amicable 
interposition  of  ministers,  as  might 
prevent  the  ultimate  recurrence  of 
war  under  disadvantageous  circum¬ 
stances.  He  asked,  whether  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  ministers  was  that  of 
men  who  sought  to  restrain  the  power 
of  Austria  from  crushing  the  infant 
Kberties  of  Naples.  The  necessity  of 
a  constitution  for  that  country  had 
been  long  admitted.  The  present 
King  had  declared  to  Sir  Robert  him¬ 
self  his  intention  to  give  one  in  case 
ef  his  being  restored.  The  hite  King 
(Murat)  had  also  expressed  a  similar 
anxiety,  but  was  withheld  by  the  fear 
of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  France 
or  of  Austria.  Sir  Robert  lamented 
the  fate  of  that  monarch,  and  wished 
to  know  if,  as  he  had  heard  from  high 
authority,  a  British  accredited  agent 
took  part  in  the  commission  by  which 
be  was  condemned  to  death,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  execution.  (Contradicted 
by  Lord  Costlereagh.)  Sir  Robert 
urged  the  inconsistency  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  in  objecting  to  a  military 
revolution.  The  present  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  ascended  the  throne  by 
the  means  of  a  secret  military  revo¬ 
lution  ;  and  yet  no  complamt  was 
made  of  his  accession  under  such 
circumstances.  Had  not  another  of 
these  sovereigns  promoted  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  General  Yorck  from  his  alle¬ 
giance  ?  and  did  net  Austria  induce 


the  Saxon  army  to  desert  die  colours 
of  their  sovereign  in  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  ?  It  was  singular  that  these 
sovereigns,  who  had  all  in  their  turn 
promoted  disaffection,  should  now 
threaten  to  decimate  troops  whicli 
only  followed  their  own  example.—' 
The  Neapolitans,  he  conceived,  must 
ultimately  succeed.  They  began  the 
contest  with  many  advantages,  and 
they  had  with  them  in  the  struggle 
the  cordial  feelings  of  the  generous 
and  the  brave  in  every  corner  of  the 
earth. 

Mr  Wilberforce  said.  Lord  Castle- 
reagb  had  very  properly  divided  the 
question  into  two  parts,  the  general 
principle,  and  its  particular  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  present  instance,  and  had 
confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  latter 
subject.  '1  he  first  part  bore  on  his 
mind  as  infinitely  more  important. 
That  the  three  greatest  military 
powers  of  Europe  should  assume  to 
themselves  the  right  of  saying  to 
other  slates — "  You  shall  form  no 
constitution,  except  that  whicli  we 
please  to  sanction,”  was  a  principle 
hostile  to  every  idea  of  liberty.  He 
could  scarcely  conceive  any  principle 
in  itself  so  unjust  or  so  abominable. 
He  felt  obliged  to  the  honourable  and 
learned  mover  for  bringing  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  consideration,  in  order 
that  it  might  receive  the  utter  repro¬ 
bation  of  tbe  House.  They  had  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  Europe  would  be  a 
scene  of  trouble  for  some  time  to 
come.  They  knew  that  some  mo- 
narchs,  who,  in  their  time  of  distress 
and  danger,  had  held  out  to  their 
subjects  the  expectation  of  a  free 
constitution,  had  not  effected  that 
object.  Now,  when  such  a  principle 
as  this  was  publicly  stated  to  their 
people— when  it  was  said  that  no 
constitution  should  exist  but  that 
which  they  sanctioned,  was  it  not 
likely  that  those  people  would  be^n 
to  tAe  the  alarm,  aad  feel  their  high 
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ipirits  excited  to  eetiofi,  by  the  excrr^ 
tions  of  individuals  in  other  countries 
to  obtain  their  liberties  ?  This  un-^ 
doubtedly  might  be  the  case,  and  war 
being  once  commenced,  they  all  knew 
how  easy  it  was  to  continue  it.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  it  became  the 
more  necessary  to  object  to  such  a 
principle,  because  the  public  acts  of 
monarchs  so  powerful  were  in  the 
highest  degree  important,  and  the 
promulgation  by  them  of  such  a  doc¬ 
trine  was  calculated  to  fill  with  terror 
the  mind  of  every  man  who  cherished 
the  love  of  national  liberty.  The  li¬ 
berties  of  England  itself  were  not 
safe,  if  such  a  doctrine  were  admit¬ 
ted.  Neither  could  true  morality 
nor  true  religion  flourish,  where  the 
people  were  not  allowed,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  to  express  their 
dissent  from  it.  He  would  be  unjust 
and  ungrateful,  however,  if  he  did 
not  acknowledge  the  benefits  which 
England  had  d^erived  from  the  alli¬ 
ance  with  these  monarchs.  He  did 
not  conceive  that  there  was  any  thing 
calling  for  our  active  interference ; 
and,  after  the  explanation  which  had 
been  given,  he  would  not  vote  for  the 
motion. 

Mr  8.  Wortley  expressed  senti¬ 
ments  nearly  similar. 

Mr  Tierney  conceived  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  House  to  pass  a 
judgment  on  the  circular  without 
further  information.  Ministers  spoke 
of  their  remonstrances,  but  he  wished 
to  see  the  remonstrances  themselves, 
because  there  did  not  appear  to  him 
in  their  professed  neutrality  to  be  over 
much  of  sincerity.  They  would  do 
nothing  themselves,  but  were  very 
willing  to  sanction  what  Austria  was 
doing.  The  ministers  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  appeared  to  him  in  a 
very  humble  situation,  when  they 
merely  went  to  this  Congress  without 
powers  to  enable  them  to  prevent  or 
to  acoderate  the  performance  of  this 


act.  It  appeared,  that  they  bad  only 
a  seat  in  tne  gallery,  to  be  spectators 
of  what  pass^  below ;  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  was  settled  that  the  army 
should  march,  strangers  were  or¬ 
dered  to  withdraw.**  Was  that  the 
dignided  attitude  of  Great  Britain  ? 
There  was  nothing  Mr  T.  dreaded 
more  than  war.  He  was  more  and 
more  convinced,  that  almost  under 
any  circumstances  we  should  endea¬ 
vour  to  preserve  peace.  But  peace 
was  not  peace,  without  honour ;  peace 
was  not  peace,  if  purchased  by  the 
degradation  of  England ;  peace  was 
not  peace,  if  they  did  not  hold  the 
commanding  station  they  ought  to 
hold,  should  it  be  necessary  to  go  to 
War. 

Mr  Robinson  defended  the  condu(/t 
of  Lord  Castlereagh. 

'  Mr  John  Ward,  from  his  confidence 
in  ministers,  would  vote  against  the 
motion.  At  the  same  time,  the  march 
of  the  Austrian  army  towards  Naples, 
and  the  steps  preceding  that  move¬ 
ment,  he  looked  upon  as  the  most 
alarming  circumstances  that  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  Europe  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  He  did  not  deny  that  cases 
might  arise  to  justify  the  interference 
of  one  state  with  the  internal  govern¬ 
ment  of  another ;  but  in  such  cases, 
if  they  ever  occurred,  the  most  ur¬ 
gent  necessity  must  exist :  non-inter¬ 
ference  was  the  principle  ;  interfe¬ 
rence,  the  exception.  It  was  truly  an 
awful  phenomenon  that  Europe  was 
at  present  called  on  to  contemplate^^ 
a  tribunal  of  sovereigns  instituted  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  controlling  the 
conduct  of  other  states,  and  that  not 
occasionally,  or  oa  any  piuticular 
emergency,  but  permanently  and  sys¬ 
tematically.  He  appealed  to  all  who 
now  heard  him,  if  this  was  not  a  no¬ 
velty  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If 
the  tyranny  of  the  holy  alliance  was 
thus  to  be  planted  over  all  Europe, 
the  Europein  nattons  had  no  reason  • 
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to  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
escape  from*  the  French^  Revolution 
or  from  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  His 
honourable  and  learned- friend  had, 
with  great  justice,  compared  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Jacobins  in  1792' with 
those  of  the  sovereigns  at  Troppau. 
The  French  at  that  time  attempted  to 
proscribe  monarchy,  which  we  consi¬ 
dered,  and  which  he  hoped  would  ever 
be  considered,  a  valuable  part  of  our 
constitution.  But  what  were  the  al¬ 
lied  sovereigns  doing?  They  were 
endeavouring  to  proscribe  liberty, 
which  he  trusted  was  a  part  not  less 
dear  to  us.  This  was  net  the  hasty 
act  of  revolutionary  demagogues,  but 
the  stern  and  deliberate  act  of  states¬ 
men  who  had  publicly  proclaimed  a 
crusade  against  the  liberty  of  Europe, 
and  whose  purpose  was  as  immutable 
as  it  had  been  deliberate. 

Mr  Brougham  made  a  short  speech 
in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  express- 
ed  his  satisfaction  at  the  unanimous 
sentiment  which  prevailed  in  the 
House. 

.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  then  replied, 
and  the  House  divided,  when  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  negatived  by  194  to  125, — 
making  a  majority  of  69. 

.  On  the  3d  March,  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  of  the  declaration  of  the 
allied  powers  against  Naples,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  brought  the 
question  again  before  the  House. 
What  he  chiefly  wished  to  remark 
upon,  was  the  expectation  which  still 
appeared  to  prevail  in  the  allies  of  the 
co-operation  of  Britain.  It  appeared 
by  the  latest  accounts  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  at  Laybach,  that  up  to  the  very 
last  date,  the  most  extraordinary  de¬ 
lusion  prevailed  as  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  government  of  this  country.. 
He  must  say,  that  the  delusion  was 
most  extraordinary;  for,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  disavowal  which  their 
lordships  had  heard  made  in  that 
House  by  the  noble  carl  opposite,  and 


notwithstanding  what  was  stated  in 
the  circular  of  the  Secretary  for  Fo¬ 
reign  Aflairs,  it  appeared  from  a  pa¬ 
per  publish^  as  the  declaration  of 
the  allied  powers,  and  recently  ar¬ 
rived — the  authenticity  of  which  he 
had  a  right  to  assume,  and  which  he 
indeed  understood  would  not  be  dis¬ 
puted, — that,  up  to  the  latest  moment 
in  the  month  of  February,  in  which 
it  was  issued,  a  most  remarkable  de¬ 
lusion  prevailed  regarding  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  principles  of  his  Majesty’s 
government.  He  had,  therefore,  con¬ 
sidered*  himself  bound-  once  more  to 
call  their  lordships’  attention  to  this 
matter,  in  order  to  place  beyond  all 
doubt  and  cavil  the  opinion  of  the 
government  and  of  that  House. 
Whatever  surprise  he  might  feel  that 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Aifairs,  with 
whose  habits  of  clearness  anddespatch 
in  public  business  the  ministers  of  the 
allied  powers  must  be  well  acquaint¬ 
ed,  should  not,  during  the  period  of 
six  months,  have  been  able  to  make 
those  ministers  comprehend  the  views 
of  the  government  of  this  country, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  leR  them 
under  a  total  misapprehension ;  how¬ 
ever  much  he  lamented  that  this  had 
been  the  case  on  a  question  of  such  vi¬ 
tal  importance,  the  only  use  he  meant 
to  make  of  this  circumstance  was  to 
refer  to  it,  in  order  to  impress  more 
strongly  on  their  lordships  the  duty 
of  making  known  the  sentiments  of 
the  government  to  the  world,  and  of 
recording  the  opinion  of  that  House 
on  the  journals..  His  lordship  then 
took  an  elaborate  view  of  all  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  allied  powers 
attempted  to  justify  the  course  they 
were  pursuing ;  and  finally  moved 
an  address  to  his  Majesty,  expressing 
the  satisfaction  of  the  House  that  he 
had  declined  to  be  any  party  to  these 
proceedings,  and  a  hope  that  his  Ma-  , 
jesty  would  exert  all  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  tranquillity  of  Europe 
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from  being  disturbed  by  their  opera* 
tion. 

Lord  Liverpool,  upon  the  only 
point  of  this  question  which  bore  any 
character  of  novelty,  observed,  that 
he  could  not  put  the  same  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  manifesto  of  Austria  as 
the  noble  marquis  had  done.  He  did 
not  mean  to  defend  it,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part ;  but  in  his  conscience  he 
did  not  believe  that  it  meant  what 
was  supposed  by  the  noble  lord.  He 
was  convinced,  that  by  “  the  allied 
powers”  were  meant  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  and  that  Great  Britain 
was  not  {dluded  to.  These  were,  in 
fact,  the  only  parties  assembled  at 
Troppau ;  for  though  we  had  a  repre¬ 
sentative  at  that  place,  he  was  no 
party  either  to  the  conferences  or  to 
the  protocols.  He  came  now  to  the 
second  question.  Was  this  country 
in  a  fair  state  of  neutrality  ?  If  he  was 
not  misinformed,  his  Maje8t)r*s  mi¬ 
nister  residing  at  Naples  had  made  a 
declaration  of  the  neutrality  of  this 
country,  which  had  been  deemed 
perfectly  satisfactory  by  the  Neapo¬ 
litans,  and  had  remo>^  all  doubt 
whatever  respecting  the  disposition 
and  situation  of  Great  Britain.  He 
had  further  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  the  sentiments  entertained 
throughout  Europe  of  the  paper  now 
upon  their  lordships’  table.  He  knew 
that  all  the  states  on  the  continent 
were  gratified  by  it,  and  were  con¬ 
vinced,  from  the  principles  it  con¬ 
tained,  of  the  neutrality  of  this  coun- 

^y- 

The  question  was  debated  at  great 
length,  and  on  the  old  grounds,  by 
the  above  speakers,  and  by  Earl  Ba¬ 
thurst,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  El- 
lenborough.  The  last  speaker  dwelt 
with  great  force  on  the  impolicy  of 
the  system  now  pursued  by  Austria. 
If  his  noble  friend  would  look  upon 
that  movement  with  the  eve  of  a 
statesman,  he  could  not  fiul  to  ob* 


serve  the  danger  with  which  it  was 
pregnant  to  the  interests  of  England, 
to  ^e  interests  of  France,  to  the  in- 
teres  ts  of  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  interests 
of  Austria  herself.  If  his  noble  friend 
would  look  at  the  situation  of  Aus¬ 
tria  ;  if  he  would  recollect  that  she 
stood  insulated  among  powers  hos¬ 
tile  to  her,  both  from  position  and 
from  prejudice ;  if  he  would  consider 
that  her  defence  rested  on  her  mov¬ 
able  mass  of  military  force,  drawn  in¬ 
deed  from  the  subjects  of  her  heredi¬ 
tary  dominions,  but  paid  by  the  trea¬ 
sures  wrung  from  her  Italian  and  Po¬ 
lish  provinces ;  he  would  redect  that 
she  was  in  possession  of  no  military 
frontier,  and  that,  except  on  "the  side 
of  Saxony,  she  had  no  fortresses  ;  if 
he  would  remember  that  she  relied 
entirely  on  the  army  which  she  could 
march  into  the  field ;  if  he  took  these 
circumstances  into  his  consideration, 
as  also  the  manner  in  which  her  po¬ 
licy  was  regarded  by  surrounding  na¬ 
tions  ;  if  he  would  recur  to  her  his¬ 
tory,  and  observe  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  which  had  attended  every 
irruption  which  she  had  made  into 
the  south  of  Italy ;  if  he  would  re¬ 
view  the  dangers  which  she  had  in¬ 
curred  on  former  occasions,  by  with¬ 
drawing  her  forces  so  far  from  the 
centre  of  her  power,  he  (Lord  Ellen- 
borough)  was  convinc^  that  his 
noble  friend  would  see  that  no  move¬ 
ment  could  be  more  false  or  more  fa¬ 
tal  than  that  which  Austria  had  just 
made  upon  Naples. 

The  marquis  divided  the  House 
upon  the  motion,  when  it  was  jiega- 
tived  by  84  to  37. 

On  the  20th  March,  the  affairs  of 
Naples  were  again  brought  before  the 
House  on  a  different  footing  by  Sir 
Robert  Wilson.  He  took  bis  ground 
upon  the  letter  addressed  by  Sir  W.’ 
A’Court  to  the  Count  de  Gallo,  in 
which  he  stated  the  determination  of 
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Britain  not  to  interfere,  unless  in  th« 
case  of  personal  insult  and  danger  to 
the  royal  family  of  Naples.  It  was 
hereby  implied,  that  in  such  a  case 
she  claimed  the  right  of  interference. 
The  assertion  of  such  a  power  was 
incompatible  with  the  rights  of  inde¬ 
pendent  nations,  and  most  injurious 
and  hazardous  to  our  own ;  for  it 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  we  could 
apply  no  principle  of  public  law  to 
the  foreigner,  that  he,  in  turn,  might 
not  apply  to  ourselves.  He  would 
inform  the  noble  lord  of  a  fact,  for 
the  truth  of  which  he  might  venture 
to  pledge  himself.  Subsequently  to 
the  conferences  at  Troppau,  the  di¬ 
recting  minister  of  the  confederacy 
against  Naples  had  held  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  some  other  distinguished 
persons,  which  turned  on  a  possible 
change  of  administration  in  this  coun¬ 
try',  by  the  introfluction  to  office  of 
some  members  who  usually  sat  on  the 
opposition  side  of  the  House ;  that 
directing  minister  had  not  scrupled 
then  to  say,  that  if  such  a  change  did 
take  place,  jt  was  the  determination 
of  the  allied  powers  to  treat  England 
US  they  were  resolved  to  treat  Naples. 
It  was  hinted  to  this  minister,  that 
Buonaparte  had  found  the  road  to 
London  long  and  impracticable. 
"  True,"  he  rejoined ;  “  but  even 
then  we  can  put  England  upon  the 
footing  of  an  infected  nation,  [nation 
pestiferie,')  and  cut  off  all  communi¬ 
cation."— (Aear.)  He  was  prepared 
to  assert,  that  this  was  not  a  loose 
unguarded  conversation,  but  express¬ 
ly  intended  to  prove  to  those  who 
heard  it  the  deterpiined  and  extensive 
character  of  the  confederacy  against 
Naples.  If  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Sir  W.  A’Court  coul4  be  main¬ 
tained— if  it  were  to  go  forth  to  Eu¬ 
rope  that  such  was  to  be  the  ground 
on  which  a  war  might  be  comn^en- 
ced — he  put  it  to  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereugh)  wl^tber  prflexts  woul4 


be  wantin^^  to  involve  Greet  Britaii) 
in  hostilities.  Did  he  think  that  tbf 
machinations  that  had  disturbed  other 
nations — that  had  agitated  Spain— 
that  had  distressed  France— that  had 
suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  in 
England,  would  be  wanting  in  Njjplef 
to  compel  this  country  to  take  par^ 
in  the  war  already  commenced  P  Mr 
Pitt  had  never  advanced  such  a  doc-i 
trine.  He  had  merely,  in  1792,  in., 
structed  Lord  Gower  to  declare,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  principles  of 
neutrality  maintained  by  his  Majesty 
relative  to  the  internal  government  of 
prance,  he  did  not  thereby  abandon 
that  solicitude  which  he  must  ever 
feel  for  the  personal  safely  of  the  king 
and  royal  family  of  France.  Such 
was  not  the  language  of  war,  but  of 
sensibility,  of  generous  sympathy! 
and  the  proof  of  it  was,  that  a  war 
did  not  take  place  in  consequenep. 
It  was  the  more  necessary  now  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon  this  poi)it, 
because  the  circular  of  the  noble  lord 
which  was  to  explain  every  thing, 
had  explained  nothing,  and  because 
it  had  been  so  far  mistaken,  that  the 
allies  had  asserted,  that  though  Great 
Britain  did  not  engage  in  the  war, 
she  acted  with  an  uniformity  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  an  identity  of  views.  The 
allies  ought  now,  though  late,  to  be 
told  tliat  Great  Britain  would  not  act 
upon  any  such  gross  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  but  held  in  abhorrence  the  doc¬ 
trines  so  newly  promulgated  as  the 
law  of  nations. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  there  was 
much  in  the  speech  of  the  gallant 
officer  on  whicq  he  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion. 
He  would  not,  for  instance,  make  any 
observations  on  the  correctness  of  his. 
various  statements ;  nor  would  he  re¬ 
fer  to  the  rich  repast  of  private  con¬ 
versation  which  the  gallant  officer  had 
thought  proper  to  retail  to  the  House* 

qnd  which  undqubti^y  boosted  eC 
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all  the  channt  of  novelty.  He  woul  d 
not  apply  himself  to  a  review  of  those 
circumstances,  which,  in  the  idea  of 
the  gallant  officer  and  his  fnend^s, 
might  come  within  the  pale  of  possi¬ 
bility  ;  neither  would  he  advert  to 
the  prophetic  visions  with  which  the 
gallant  officer  had  that  night  favour¬ 
ed  the  House ;  nor  to  those  visions 
with  which  gentlemen  opposite  so 
frequently  amused  themselves,  and 
which,  with  all  due  deference  to 
them,  he  was  not  bound  to  consider 
as  ^spel.  With  regard  to  Mr  Pitt 
having  abstained  from  interfering 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  it  had 
been  solely  on  the  principle  ^at  such 
interference  would  rather  endanger 
than  benedt  the  royal  family  of 
France.  Though  he  quite  agreed  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Pitt,  that,  consi¬ 
dering  the  situation  of  affairs,  such 
an  exertion  would  probably  be  at¬ 
tended  with  evil  consequences,  still 
he  could  not  recognize  it  as  a  general 
proposition  applicable  to  all  times. 
It  undoubtedly  was  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  humanity,  as  well 
as  of  policy,  to  extend  relief,  if  it 
could  be  extended,  to  those  who  were 
placed  in  a  situation  similar  to  that 
of  the  royal  family  of  France  ;  and 
certainly,  so  far  from  the  principle  of 
interference  in  such  a  case  having 
been  discountenanced  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  period  to  which  the  gal¬ 
lant  officer  nad  adverted,  the  direct 
contrary  was  the  fact.  It  was  by  the 
expression  of  the  generous  feelings  of 
all  sides  of  that  House,  and  by  that 
alone,  that  good  could  be  effected. 
That  was  the  only  effectual  mode  by 
which  the  country  could  at  any  time 
interfere  with  any  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess.  But  one  feaing  pervaded  the 
House  on  this  subject  {  and  no  man 
felt  that  feeling  more  intensely  than 
Mr  Fox.  No  man  pushed  his  moral  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  scene  which  was  about 
to  be  acted  further  than  he  did no 


man  was  more  anxious  to  save  France 
from  that  foul  and  impious  deed, 
which  would  ever  disgrace  the  cause 
she  had  undertaken,  which  would 
ever  be  viewed  as  a  stain  upon  the 
whole  of  her  proceedings,  and  which 
had  plunged  her  in  a  moral  warfare 
with  Europe.  The  extinction  of  the 
royal  power  would  go  to  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  all  ties  and  treaties,  commer¬ 
cial  and  political,  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  that  state.  By  such  a  mea¬ 
sure,  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  prejudiced  and 
compromised.  The  Neapolitans,  he 
conceived,  were  highly  indebted  to 
the  British  government  for  the  course 
they  had  twen.  If  there  were  any 
persons  on  earth  who,  more  than 
others,  ought  to  oppose  the  calamity 
of  overstrained  power  visiting  the 
royal  family  with  insult,  the  people 
of  Naples  were  the  individuals  the 
most  interested.  And  be  was  happy 
to  state,  that  the  people  of  Naples 
were  more  enlightened  on  that  point 
than  the  gallant  general,  judging 
from  the  speech  he  delivered  that 
night,  appeared  to  be.  So  far  from 
any  ill  feeling  having  been  excited 
by  the  conduct  of  Sir  W.  A’Court,  he 
had  received  the  thanks  of  the  pecmle 
of  Naples,  who  considered  the  order 
he  had  received  as  a  protective  order, 
meant  to  shield  the  royal  family  fVom 
the  danger  incident  to  any  sudden 
tumult.  That  order  was,  in  fact,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  guarantee  of  that  neutral¬ 
ity  which  Great  Britain  bad  all  along 
professed  and  acted  upon.  In  de¬ 
fending  the  general  policy  of  Austria, 
Lord  C.  remarked  on  the  readiness 
with  which  she  withdrew  the  army, 
with  which,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war,  she  had  occupied  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  territory.  No  inducement  what¬ 
soever  had  produced  that  abandon¬ 
ment,  but  a  letter  from  the  King  of 
Naples  to  the  minister  of  Austria, 
which  he  had  seen.  The  answer  to 
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that  letter  was, — '*  My  army  remains 
at  Naples  for  your  service ;  take  care 
what  you  are  doing ;  you  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  troops  who  were  lately 
opposed  to  you.  I  hope  your  mild 
sway  has  reformed  them  ;  if  so,  my 
general  has  orders  to  leave  your  ter¬ 
ritories  in  ten  days."  Was  it  likely 
she  should  do  this  merely  to  return 
and  seize  that  territory  now,  when 
all  tile  great  powers  were  watching 
her,  and,  he  would  assert,  determined 
not  to  let  her  remain  there  ? 

This  debate  was  distinguished  bj 
the  first  appearance  of  Mr  Canning 
on  this  great  question.  Though  no 
longer  a  member  of  administration, 
he  wclared  himself  ready  to  justify 
the  note  of  Sir  W.  A'Court  before  the 
House,  before  the  country,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  world.  With  the  most  de¬ 
termined  disposition  to  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality,  a  neutrality  perfect 
both  in  deed  and  word,  still  he  should 
have  held  himself  the  basest  of  man¬ 
kind  could  he  have  failed  to  have 
qualified  that  system  with  one  condi¬ 
tion— could  he  have  failed  to  provide, 
as  far  as  instructions  could  provide, 
for  the  perfect  security  of  the  royal 
family  of  Naples ;  to  fling  herself  into 
thatvortex  of  political  agitation  which 
must  evidently  remain  after  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  royal  family  should  be 
efiected,  was  neither  the  duty  of  Eng¬ 
land,  nor  the  intention  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  to  effect  that  withdrawal, 
if  necessary,  was  the  policy  which 
had  distinctly  been  avowed  fi-om  the 
commencement  of  the  contest.  If 
Paris  had  stood  upon  the  ocean  in¬ 
stead  of  upon  the  l^ine,  and  if  assent 
to  the  proposition  could  have  carried 
with  it  the  means  of  putting  the  pro¬ 
position  into  effect,  then,  he  would 
ask  the  assembly  which  he  was  ad¬ 
dressing,  would  not  the  same  instruc¬ 
tions  have  been  issued  to  France, 
which,  in  the  present  case,  had  been 
given  and  complained  of  with  res^rect 


to  Naples  ?  With  this  exception,  the 
system  of  government  was  an  entire 
neutrality,  an  absence  from  the  coun¬ 
sels,  and  even  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  counsels,  of  the  allies.  Whatever 
ground  might  be  taken  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentlemen  opposite,  their 
real  object  was  to  involve  the  coun¬ 
try  in  war ;  the  division  of  the  night 
was  peace  or  war ;  his  vote  was  for 
peace,  and  the  true  mode  of  preser¬ 
ving  it — neutrality.  Mr  C.  insisted, 
that  no  half  or  constructive  support 
could  be  given,  either  with  honour  to 
England,  or  with  benefit  to  the  coun¬ 
try  invaded.  Suppose  such  a  con¬ 
structive  promise  to  be  given  to 
Naples,  and  suppose  Naples,  upon 
the  faith  of  it,  to  embark  herself  in  a 
contest,  which  perhaps  otherwise  she 
would  not  have  undertaken,  what 
disgrace,  what  eternal  infamy  would 
be  cast  upon  England  should  she  fail 
to  fight  the  cause,  as  though  she  con¬ 
tended  for  her  own  existence,  with 
all  the  strength  and  means  which  ex¬ 
ertion  could  command.  But  was  it 
not  romantic  to  talk  of  embarking 
the  country,  not  on  account  of  duty, 
alliance,  or  obligation,  but  merely  as 
matter  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  in  a 
war  in  which  she  had  neither  interest 
nor  concern  ?  What  instance  was  to 
be  found  in  English  history  in  which 
the  country  had  embarked  in  a  war 
of  such  extent,  and  yet  come  out  of 
it  with  honour  ?  There  was  one  in¬ 
stance  ;  it  was  in  the  case  of  Spain. 
If  there  was  any  part  of  his  political 
life  in  which  he  gloried,  it  was,  that, 
in  the  face  of  every  difficulty,  of  every 
discouragement  and  prophecy  of  fail¬ 
ure,  his  had  been  the  hand  which  had 
committed  England  to  an  alliance 
with  Spain— to  an  alliance  with  a 
country  robbed  of  her  government, 
and  writhing,  for  the  time,  in  the 
clutches  of  the  conqueror.  But  could 
it  be  said  that  he  had  ever  named  or 
argued  that  alliance  as  other  than  an 
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atliance,  for  better  for  worse  ?  ais  an 
alliance  which  knit  together  the  fates 
of  the  two  nations  so  closelyt  that 
neither  could  break  from  it  with  ho¬ 
nour  ?  He  had  viewed  it  as  an  alliance 
for  life  or  for  death ;  England  fur¬ 
nishing  the  necessary  supplies,  Spain 
the  theatre  upon  which  British  naeans, 
valour,  and  money,  could  most  effec¬ 
tually  and  most -successfully  be  ex¬ 
erted.  Had  he  ever  been  seen  to 
flinch  from  the  contest  ?  Had  he  ever 
consented  to  that  compromise  which 
had  been  spoken  of— the  going  a  little 
way  and  seeing  what  could  be  done, 
and  then,  if  convenient,  giving  up  the 
cause?  The  example  of  Elizabeth 
had  been  quoted ;  but  Mr  Canning 
endeavoured  to  shew,  from  the  au¬ 
thentic  history  of  that  great  queen, 
that  she  had  made  a  rule  of  interfe¬ 
ring  only  where  the  interest  of  her 
kingdom  was  concerned.  Whatever 
the  House  might  think  of  the  paper 
put  forth  by  the  allied  powers — aud 
no  man  abjured  its  principles  more 
fully  than  he  did — whateverthe  House 
might  think  of  thecondition  of  Naples, 
he  did  believe  that  in  taking  either 
one  side  or  the  other  of  that  great 
quarrel,  in  which  the  allies  were  one 
party,  and  in  which  Naples  repre¬ 
sented,  rather  than  was,  the  other — 
in  engaging  in  such  a  war,  the  coun¬ 
try  embarked  in  no  short  or  trifling 
contest  Would  to  God  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  constitution  were  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  transplanted  into  other  countries, 
and  of  taking  root  in  their  soil !  but 
the  idea  of  establishing  it  in  other 
countries  by  the  force  of  the  sword, 
was  too  chimerical  to  be  entertained. 
Let  us  not  suppose,  highly  blessed  as 
we  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  en¬ 
vied  constitution,  that  there  was  no 
salvation  without  its  pale.  Whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  the  present 
portentous  struggle,  it  was  not  in  our 
power  to  lead  the  parties  to  the  point 
we  wished,  either  by  persuasion,  re¬ 


monstrance,  or  force.  The  course  we 
had  to  pursue  was  on  a  plank  which, 
lay  across  a  roaring  stream  ;  and 
though  attempts  might  be  made  to 
bear  us  down  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  yet  we  were  bound  to  preserve 
an  undeviating  path. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr  J. 
W.  Ward  supported  on  this  day  the 
same  views  which  they  had  urged  on 
a  former  occasion. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  finally  stated,  that, 
as  the  letter  of  Sir  W.  A'Court  was 
written  merely  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
forming  the  Neapolitan  government 
that  the  British  fleet  would  only  be 
employed  in  case  of  any  personal  out¬ 
rage  being  offered  to  the  royal  family 
of  Naples,  he  should  not  press  his 
motion  to  a  division,  but  should  ask 
leave  of  the  House  to  withdraw  it. 

On  the  S23d  March,  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Lansdowne.  A  si¬ 
milar  explanation  was  given  by  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  was  considereu  so  sa¬ 
tisfactory,  as  to  induce  the  motion  to 
be  withdrawn. 

On  the  27th,  Lord  Ellenborough 
moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  that  he  should  interpose  his 
mediation  between  Austria  and 
Naples.  The  motion  was  resisted  by 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  nega¬ 
tived  without  a  division. 

In  the  course  of  the  following 
month,  the  destinies  of  Italy  came  to 
a  crisis ;  and  Naples  yielded  to  the 
first  shock  of  the  Austrian  army.  It 
was  also  understood,  that,  upon  .the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in 
Piedmont,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  ordered  his  army  stationed  in  the 
south  of  Poland  to  advance  into  Italy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr 
Hutchinson,  on  the  4th  May,  made  a 
motion  for  the  House  to  form  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  as  connected  with  the  events 
now  passing  in  Europe.  He  repre,i 
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■nted  the  eoonnouB  accenion  of 
power  whidi  Ruuia  and  Austria 
would  gain  by  being  allowed  to  make 
themselres  uncontrolled  masters  of 
the  continent  As  the  affairs  of  Italy 
were  now  come  to  a  period,  the 
march  of  the  Russian  troops  could 
have  no  object  but  against  Spain ; 
and  after  they  had  put  down  the  li¬ 
berties  of  that  country,  what  could 
England  expect  hut  to  become  the 
next  victim.  This  country,  there¬ 
fore,  should  lose  no  time  in  assuming 
a  commanding  position,  and  opposing 
her  power  as  a  barrier  to  the  progress 
of  this  tyrannical  confederacy. 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  that  the 
circumstanoK  under  which  the  march 
of  the  Russian  army  commenced,  were 
simply  these.  While  the  campaign 
against  Naples  was  still  undecided, 
the  insurrection  in  Piedmont  broke 
out ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  government  was  to  declare 
war  against  Austria.  The  latter  ha¬ 
ving  the  greater  part  of  her  forces 
employed  in  the  south  of  Italy,  felt 
herself  under  the  necessity  of  apply¬ 
ing  for  aid  to  her  ally  ;  and  this  bad 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  march  of 
the  Russian  troops.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  in  this  movement  which  had  the 
least  hostile  intention  towards  Spain ; 
and  he  would  confidently  assert,  that 
neither  of  these  monarchs  had  any 
view  to  territorial  aggrandizement. 

On  the  7th  May,  Lord  Castlereagh 
rose  and  said,  he  was  able  officially 
to  state,  that  the  Russian  army  had 
received  orders  to  stop,  and  would 
not  pass  its  own  frontier.  This  fact 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  how  im¬ 
properly  and  illiberally  these  two 
great  powers  had  been  treated  in  the 
House. 

Lord  Milton  and  Mr  'Warre,  while 
they  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  in¬ 
telligence,  observed,  that,  though 
Russia  might  thus  be  acquitted  of 
any  plans  of  territorial  acquisition,  it 


was  impossible  not  deeply  to  repro« 
bate  a  system  so  hostile  to  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  mankind,  as  that  on  which  they 
were  acting. 

The  final  discussion  on  this  subject 
during  the  session  took  place  on  the 
21  St  June,  in  comment  upon  the  offi¬ 
cial  declarations  which  the  assembled 
monarchs  had  issued  from  Laybach 
at  the  close  of  the  Congress. 

Mr  Stuart  Wortley  moved,  that 
these  papers  should  laid  officially 
before  Parliament.  It  was  now  evi¬ 
dently  upon  the  principles  contained 
in  them,  and  not  upon  any  of  the 
grounds  formerly  stated  by  the  minis¬ 
ters,  that  the  invasion  of  Naples  had 
been  founded.  It  was  time,  there¬ 
fore,  he  thought,  for  the  House  to 
express  its  opinion  with  regard  to 
these  principles. 

Lord  Castlereagh  concurred  with 
the  general  reasoning  of  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  but  did  not  conceive 
it  regular  for  Parliament  to  call  for  a 
paper,  without  some  practical  object 
in  view,  nor  that  a  mere  exposition 
of  general  principles  demanded  any 
counter-declaration.  He  did  not 
scruple  to  declare  his  disapprobation 
of  the  principles  advocated  in  the  do¬ 
cuments  which  bad  been  Inrought  un¬ 
der  the  notice  of  the  House.  He 
could  not  recognize  the  principle* 
that  one  state  was  entitled  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  another,  because  changes 
might  be  effected  in  its  government 
in  a  way  which  the  former  state  dis¬ 
approved.  For  certain  states  to  erect 
themselves  into  a  tribunal,  to  judge 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  otbeis,  was 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  power 
which  could  only  be  assumed  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
principles  of  common  sense.  He 
thought  that  the  illustrious  monarchs 
had  been  ill  advised  in  adopting  prin¬ 
ciples  which  were  not  consistent  with 
sound  policy ;  but  be  believed  they 
had  been  guided  by  no  other  motive 
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than  »  reiU  deaiw  to  preserve  Che  peao« 
pf  Ruropo^that  they  had  had  no  view 
to  aggrandise  themselves  by  theacqui- 
sition  of  territory.  There  was  now  a 
conspiracy  abroad  which  menaced  the 
existence  of  every  regular  govern¬ 
ment.  When  that  was  the  case,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  ge¬ 
neral  principles  like  those  contained 
in  the  declarations  of  the  sovereigns 
might  not  be  defended,  as  the  means 
of  preventing  evils  with  which  all  go¬ 
vernments  were  threatened. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  rejoiced  to 
hear  the  condemnation  which  the 
noble  lord  had  passed  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  contained  in  the  declarations 
of  the  sovereigns.  He  was  no  ad¬ 
mirer  of  revolutions  as  such,  but  he 
was  an  admirer  of  those  who  created 
a  system  of  order  out  of  a  system  of 
abuse.  He  could  not  admit  that  a 
revolution  was  the  greatest  of  ail  evils. 
The  greatest  of  evils  was  to  be  a 
perpetual  slave.  The  declarations 
of  the  sovereigns  made  no  distinction 
between  the  most  justifiable  rebellion 
against  a  cruel  and  bloody  tyranny, 
and  a  wanton  mutiny  against  a  mild 
and  well  regulated  government.  Was 
it  not  true,  by  the  description  which 
the  noble  marquis  applied  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  invasion  of  Italy 
was  justified,  that  the  allied  sovereigns 
had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
the  laws  of  nations  ?  Was  it  not  true, 
that  the  attack  on  Naples  was  an  at¬ 
tack  on  all  states  that  attempted  a  re¬ 
formation  of  the  abuses  of  govern¬ 
ment?  Could  there,  in  the  whole 
range  of  history,  be  found  conspira¬ 
tors  against  the  peace,  the  repose, 
and  the  rights  of  nations,  if  these  mi¬ 
litary  despots  were  not  ?  He  thought 
the  allied  monarchs  had  not  consult¬ 
ed  their  own  interests  in  their  late 
conduct.  By  denouncing  all  popular 
principles,  they  might  provoke  retali¬ 
ation  from  those  not  well  affected  to 
their  power.  If  kings  held  out  that 


liberty  could  not  ba  estd)lishad  with,, 
out  destroying  monarcliy,  the  people 
might,  in  their  turn,  declare  monar^y 
inconsistent  with  liberty.  It  waa^ 
then,  the  duty  of  England,  which  bad 
so  long  experienced  the  union  of  free¬ 
dom  with  monarchical  institutions,  to 
interfere  on  this  occasion,  and  shew 
to  the  world  how  much  of  national 
happiness  and  security  would  be  lost 
by  either  extreme. 

On  the  same  day  Lord  W.  Bentinck 
brought  forward  his  motion  respect¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  Peculiar  in¬ 
terest  was  attached  to  it  in  the  House, 
from  the  length  of  time  and  tlie  disn 
tinguished  ability  with  which  the 
noble  lord  had  commanded  the  Bri¬ 
tish  force  by  which  that  island  was 
defended  against  France.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  the  interest  thus  in- 
spired,  his  lordship  observed,  that  be 
had  been  enabled  to  overcome  the 
reluctance  felt  by  him  to  present  hinu, 
self  for  the  first  time  before  the  House. 
He  who  had  an  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  the  progressive  improvement  of 
Sicily,  and  had  had  the  mortification 
of  seeing  all  the  best  rights  and  prin 
vileges  of  the  people  t^en  away-.- 
their  prospects  blasted,  and  them¬ 
selves,  after  the  promises  held  out  to 
them,  placed  in  a  worse  situation  than 
they  were  in  before  the  British  were 
among  them, — he  who  had  seen  all 
these  things,  must  be  supposed  to  feel 
deeply  upon  such  an  occasion.  Li¬ 
berty  had  been  granted  to  this  people 
on  principles  not  inconsistent  with, 
those  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  had 
been  legally  pledged,  and  upon  au¬ 
thority  legitimately  sacred.  When  he 
quitted  Sicily,  there  were  two  condi¬ 
tions  solemnly  stipulated  fur  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  One  was,  th^  no 
individual  should  be  molested  for  his 
connexion  with  the  British  while  they 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  island  ; 
the  other,  that  their  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  should  not  be  impaired  by  the 
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transfer  of  their  administration.  So 
£ur  fh>ra  these  stipulations  having 
been  fulfilled,  there  never  was  a  more 
complete  minihilation  of  all  rights  and 
privileges  than  that  which  followed. 
Sicily,  during  the  first  six  years  of  its 
occupation,  when  it  was  subjected  to 
the  yoke  of  absolute  power,  had  af¬ 
forded  no  co-operation  in  its  own  de¬ 
fence.  Upon  the  representation,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  theHereditary 
Prince,  the  old  free  constitution  of 
Sicily  was  restored,  with  some  im¬ 
portant  improvements.  In  1812,  the 
three  Houses  unanimously  agreed  on 
the  basis  of  a  new  form  of  constitu¬ 
tion.  On  that  occasion,  the  Barons  of 
Sicily  presented  one  of  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  spectacles  that  the  world  ever 
beheld :  they  came  forward  with  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  their  own  feu¬ 
dal  rights.  It  was  determined  to  adopt, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  form  of  the  Bri< 
tish  constitution.  The  three  Chambers 
were  reduced  to  two ;  the  Lords  Spi¬ 
ritual  and  Temporal  formed  one,  and 
the  Commons  the  other.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  met  in  the  years  1813,  1814, 
and  1815.  In  1814,  the  king  resumed 
the  reins  of  government,  and  .renew¬ 
ed  his^th  to  observe  inviolably  the 
form  of  government  that  had  been 
establish^.  In  1815  his  majesty  went 
to  Naples.  At  that  time  a  series  of 
instructions  were  sent  out  to  our  am¬ 
bassador,  Sir  W.  A’Court.  He  was 
free  to  confess,  that  if  he  had  had 
the  framing  of  them,  he  did  not  think 
he  could  have  drawn  up  any  thing 
better  calculated  to  satisfy  the  deep 
interest  he  felt  in  the  welfare  of  Si¬ 
cily.  '  But  what  efforts  were  made  to 
give  effect  to  them  ? — None  whatever. 
They  were  received  with  joy  in  Sicily, 
but  they  were  immediately  followed 
by  the  decree  of  the  king  which  uni- 
t^  the  two  countries.  This  act  of 
union  not  only  did  not  support  the 
Sicilian  constitution,  but,  in  fact,  de¬ 


stroyed  it  altogether,  and  made  Sicily 
a  province  of  Naples.  The  king  had 
assumed  the  right  of  arbitrarily  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  taxes, — a  condition 
manifestly  inconsistent  with  national 
prosperity.  With  regard  to  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  feudal  rights,  it  had  been  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  barons,  and  had 
now  no  effect  but  to  render  the  so¬ 
vereign  power  more  absolute  than 
before.  His  lordship  concluded  with 
moving  an  address  to  his  Majes¬ 
ty,  praying  that  he  would  interfere 
to  restore,  if  possible,  that  freedom 
and  happiness  to  Sicily,  which  this 
country  stood  pledged  to  secure  to 
her. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  com¬ 
plimented  the  noble  lord  on  the  calm, 
intelligent,  and  candid  manner,  in 
which  he  had  treated  the  subject.  He 
had,  at  all  events,  however,  been  too 
late  of  introducing  it.  The  circum¬ 
stances  alluded  to  took  place  in  1816. 
It  was  at  that  period,  when  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  recently  occurred, 
that  parliament  should  have  been  call¬ 
ed  on  to  vindicate  the  national  honour. 
It  was  a  little  too  late  to  come  to  par¬ 
liament  now,  in  order  to  criniinate 
the  court  of  Naples  on  account  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  happened  five  years 
ago ;  more  particularly  when  they 
were  told  that  Sicily  was  about  to 
undergo  another  organization,  but  of 
what  nature  he  was  ignorant.  He 
certainly  did  not  know  the  nature' of 
the  contemplated  change,  but  it  was 
supposed  that  it  would  partake  of  the 
character  which  the  noble  lord  so 
highly  prized,  that  of  a  separate  and 
independent  nation.  It  was  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  government  wholly  .distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  doubt¬ 
ful,  however,  as  to  the  benefits  of  this 
separation.  They  all  knew  with  jvhat 
reluctance  Scotland  gave  up  what  it 
deemed  its  independence;  and  yet, 
he  believed,  the  learned  gentleman' 
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opposite,  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh,)  who 
certainly  had  the  love  of  freedom  as 
much  at  heart  as  any  man,  would  not 
willingly  go  back  to  that  palladium 
oflibert^ — to  that  invaluable  blessing 
—Scottish  independence.  The  same 
opinion,  in  regard  to  Ireland,  was  be¬ 
coming  daily  more  prevalent  among 
many  of  those  who  had  most  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  the  onion  with  that 
country.  The  interposition  of  the 
British  in  the  constitution  of  Sicily 
had  been  solely  with  the  view  of  fit¬ 
ting  that  island  for  a  military  station. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  unplea¬ 
sing  to  the  people,  and  its  result  had 
not  been  happy.  As  far  as  he  could 
iudge,  he  never  knew  a  constitution 
less  suited  to  the  genius  of  a  people, 
or  which  seemed  less  likely  to  work 
beneficially  for  them,  than  that  which 
had  been  formed ;  and  he  believed 
there  was  no  feeling  more  general 
when  the  British  troops  left  the  island, 
than  that  that  constitution  could  not 
stand.  Those  who  formed  it  afiected 
to  take  the  British  constitution  for 
their  model;  and  he  believed  they 
took  measure  of  the  table  on  which 
he  was  then  leaning,  so  determined 
were  they  to  be  correct,  even  in  the 
most  minute  point  of  arrangement  (a 
laugh)  ;  as  far  as  the  administration 
of  government,  the  raising  or  the  sup¬ 
porting  an  army,  were  concerned,  no 
constitution  could  be  more  defective, 
and  it  was  equally  inefficient  for  se¬ 
curing  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
At  length  all  parties  determined  that 
a  fundamental  change  should  be  made. 
In  1814,  Sir  W.  A'Court  was  autho¬ 
rized  to  explain  to  the  people  of  Si¬ 
cily  the  reasons  which  compelled 
Great  Britain  to  withdraw  her  troops 
from  the  island ;  and  it  was  perfectly 
true,  that  in  the  memorial  which  he 
presented  on  that  occasion,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope,  that  whatever  changes 
were  made  in  the  constitution,  should 
be  worked  out  by  means  of  tlie  con¬ 


stitution,  and  not  effected,  as  modem 
alterations  in  government  were,  either 
by  the  army,  or  by  secret  associations. 
However,  after  working  for  near  twelve 
months  in  remodelling  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  parties  intrusted  with  that 
duty  canoe  to  a  dead  stop.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  the  two  Houses 
addressed  the  Crown,  and  a  royal 
commission  was  appointed  to  efilect 
the  desired  object.  This  royal  com¬ 
mission  also  failed  ;  and  then  the  king 
was  called  on  to  renew  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1812,  which  it  had  been  found 
impracticable  to  carry  into  effect. 
This  was  referred  to  the  council  of 
state,  under  whose  cognizance  it  was 
for  several  months,  without  any  good 
being  effected.  So  that  if  it  were  wish¬ 
ed  to  establish  the  reign  of  chaos  in 
Italy,  those  individuals  appeared  to 
have  pursued  the  most  feasible  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  ob¬ 
ject  He  was  not  aware  of  there  ha¬ 
ving  been,  during  the  six  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  period  of  our 
leaving  Sicily,  a  single  instance  of  a 
Sicilian  alleging  that  he  had  been  ill- 
used  on  account  of  his  previous  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  British.  He  did  pro¬ 
test  against  the  extravagant  notion 
that  the  British  government  was  to  be 
held  to  an  eternal  interference  in  Si¬ 
cilian  affairs ;  for  such  was  the  effect 
of  that  principle  of  obligation  which 
was  contended  for  by  the  noble  lord. 
It  would  be  perfectly  unjustifiable  and 
impracticable,  unless  we  had  made  a 
specific  contract  for  such  interference. 
He  was  not  aware,  therefore,  of  any 
circumstance  by  which  it  could  now 
be  justified. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion.  With  regard  to 
the  delay  in  bringing  it  forward,  no 
man  in  Europe  knew  the  pledge  given 
by  Britain,  till  the  papers  were  laid 
on  the  table.  The  question,  as  replied 
to  by  the  noble  marquis,  involved 
three  propositions.  F irst,  there  was  no 
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evidence  before  them,  or  before  Eu« 
rope,  of  the  impracticability  of  the 
political  government  established  in 
Sicily  under  the  auspices  of  the  noble 
lord  (Bentinck.)  Secondly,  he  would 
submit  to  the  House,  that  if  the  go¬ 
vernment  were  really  found  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  were  proved  to  be  so,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ancient  constitution  be¬ 
ing  restored, — the  constitution  which 
we  were  obliged  to  restore,  if  the  one 
which  super^ed  it  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed, — the  whole  of  their  ancient 
constitution  had  been  overturned,  all 
their  privileges  were  abolished,  and 
there  was  an  entire  establishment  of 
despotism  instead.  The  third  propo¬ 
sition  for  which  he  would  contend  was, 
that  the  change  which  was  now  made 
by  the  King  of  Naples  re-opened  the 
question,  and  entitled  the  Sicilians 
still  to  have  their  ancient  system  re¬ 
stored.  The  ridicule  against  the  Si¬ 
cilians  for  their  minute  copying  of  the 
British  constitution,  was  neither  very 
becoming  nor  very  generous.  No 
proof  had  been  given  of  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  maintaining  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  of  correcting  any  defects 
which  expCTience  might  shew  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  it.  The  real  obstacle  lay  in  the 
desire  of  restoring  absolute  power, 
and  the  obligation  to  do  it,  incurred 
by  the  flagitious  agreement  with  Aus¬ 
tria  of  the  12th  June,  1815.  What¬ 
ever  opposition  existed  against  the 
Sicilian  constitution,  had  not  been  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  but 
in  the  court;  in  the  councils,  and,  if 


Europe  was  not  deceived,  in  therveiy 
family  of  the  king.  The  only  friends 
of  England  were  the  friends  of  the  Si¬ 
cilian  constitution.  The  lovers  of  li¬ 
berty  naturally  became  attached  to 
England.  The  constitution  of  England 
had  been  the  ancient  standard  .’Eng¬ 
land,  the  classic  ground  of  liberty. 
He  asked,  wherein  the  constitution 
nowgiven  to  the  Sicilians  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  most  absolute 
monarchy  ?  It  was  a  very  fashionable 
topic,  that  certain  nations  were  not 
fit  for  political  liberty.  Where  in  the 
world  had  any  nation  become  quali¬ 
fied  to  enjoy  liberty,  without  the  pos¬ 
session  o^it?  The  Italians  were  now 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  English 
three  centuries  ago.  They  were  now 
struggling,  as  we  had  done  while  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  the  noblest  fa¬ 
bric  of  liberty  the  world  ever  saw ; 
and,  by  the  same  struggles,  they 
might  yet  be  restored  to  their  an¬ 
cient  splendour  and  glory.  The 
noble  lord  now  proposed  a  motion, 
which  called  for  no  censure,  and 
manifested  no  severity  It  only  ask¬ 
ed  something  more  of  their  ancient 
privileges  for  the  Sicilians,  than  the 
constitutions  of  1821  or  even  1816 
had  given.  He  should  rejoice  if  any 
improvement  were  derive  by  a  de¬ 
fenceless  people  from  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  of¬ 
fended  deeply  against  them. 

On  a  division  of  the  House,  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  69  to  86. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

The  Catholic  Quettion.—Mr  Plunkett’s  Bill — Carried  in  the  Common)^ ^De¬ 
bates  in  the  Lords’ — Negatived. — Disfranchisement  of  Grampoundt — Trane- 
Jerence  of  its  Votes. — Motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform  by  Mr  Lambton^ 

By  Lord  John  Russell. — Sir  J.  Mackintosh’s  Bill  for  Mitigation  of  Pu^ 
mehment  in  Cases  of  Forgery, 

The  Catholic  question,  already  de-  seven  of  their  own  bishops,  and  a  con- 
bated  so  often,  and  in  so  many  diffe-  siderable  body  of  their  clergy.  Be- 
rent  shapes,  made  this  session  a  nearer  sides  the  increased  claims  ot  the  Ca- 
approach  to  a  successful  issue  than  it  tholic  body,  he  rested  his  hopes  of 
liad  done  on  any  previous  occasion,  present  success,  particularly  on  the 
On  the  part  of  the  ministry  it  was  declaration  of  the  petitioners  on  the 
thrown  entirely  loose,  being  support-  subject  of  foreign  influence,  hitherto 
ed  by  several  of  the  most  leading  the  main  object  of  jealousy.  One 
members.  It  experienced  opposi-  passage  was  expressed  as  follows : — 
tion,  therefore,  chiefly  from  the  alarms  **  Y our  petitioners  have  been  accused 
and  prepossessions  still  cherished  by  of  giving  to  a  foreign  potentate  a  part 
the  higher  members  of  the  politico  of  that  allegiance  which  is  due  only 
and  ecclesiastical  aristocracies.  to  their  own  sovereign  ;  but  they  have 

The  approach  of  the  discussion  was  repeatedly  and  solemnly  denied  the 
marked  by  the  presentation  of  nume-  charge,  and  they  now  again  beg  leave 
rous  petitions  from  the  English  cleri-  to  make  the  same  denial and  they 
cal  bodies,  praying  that  the  church  added,  ''  to  our  sovereign  lord  the 
should  be  deprived  of  none  of  those  king  we  swear  pure  and  undivided 
securities  against  popery,  fixed  to  it  allegiance ;  in  him  alone  we  acknow- 
at  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  Revolu-  led^e  the  civil  sword  of  the  realm"  • 
tion.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Nu-  (u^ing  the  words  of  the  S9  articles) 
gent,  on  the  28th  February,  present-  **  to  be  placed."  The  petitioners  fur- 
ed  a  petition  from  the  English  Roman  ther  stated,  that  they  did  not  acknow- 
Catholics.  This  petition,  his  lordship  ledge  that  any  foreign  prince,  prelate, 
observed,  was  signed  by  8000  indivi-  state,  or  potentate,  ought  to  have  any 
duals.  Among  these  were  the  names  authority  in  any  matter  civil,  spin- 
of  aeven  peers,  fourteen  baronets,  tual,  or  ecclesiastical,  in  this  conn- 
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try.  This  main  question  being  clear¬ 
ed  away,  there  remained  no  longer 
any  reasonable  prete,nce  for  refusing 
to  the  Catholics  an  equal  participa* 
tion  of  civil  rights.  The  doctrine 
that  Catholics  did  not  consider  the 
oaths  made  with  Protestants  binding, 
was  long  since  swept  away  along  with 
the  rubbish  of  other  prejudices ;  but 
let  the  House  recollect  how  long  they 
had  suffered  from  the  effects  of  such 
prejudices.  In  vain  had  Catholic  Eu¬ 
rope  disavowed  the  doctrines  imputed 
to  them  ;  in  vain  had  the  opinions  of 
the  most  learned  universities  been  de¬ 
clared  ;  in  vain  had  the  example  of 
the  amicable  manner  in  which  Catho¬ 
lics  and  Protestants  lived  together 
operated  ;  the  tests  which  had  been 
created  on  the  ground  of  such  preju¬ 
dices  still  continued.  How  absurd 
was  it  to  exact  an  oath,  that  no  men¬ 
tal  reservation  was  intended,  and  no 
dispensation  expected  from  the  Pope, 
when,  if  such  were  the  case,  no  oath 
could  be  binding.  The  Catholics, 
however,  valued  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath  too  highly  to  make  it  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  political  power  where  they 
could  not  take  it  conscientiously.  It 
was  therefore  most  fallacious  and  ab¬ 
surd  to  say,  that  Catholics  did  not 
regard  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  place  an  oath  as  the 
only  barrier  to  their  power.  It  was 
arguing  in  a  circle.  His  lordship  quo¬ 
ted  the  sentiments  of  Bishop  Hoadly 
and  Archdeacon  Paley,  that  though 
it  might  be  necessary,  from  urgent 
political  circumstances,  to  withhold 
for  a  time  certain  privileges  from  the 
Catholics,  the  first  opportunity  ought 
to  be  embraced  of  placing  them  on  a 
level  with  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
motion  being  seconded  by  LordGlen- 
orchy,  the  petition  was  laid  upon  the 
table.  Mr  Plunkett  afterwards  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition,  signed  by  several 
thousands  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  which,  he  could  say,  contained 


the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of 
that  persuasion. 

After  these  preliminaries,  Mr  Plun¬ 
kett  rose  to  bring  forward  his  grand 
motion  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  He 
disclaimed  employing  any  argument 
founded  on  supposed  disaffection  in 
the  Irish  Catholics.  Such  an  argu¬ 
ment  their  conduct  had  nobly  refu¬ 
ted.  Determined  as  they  were  to  per¬ 
severe  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  re¬ 
dress  of  grievances  and  restoration  of 
rights,  they  were  equally  determined 
never  to  seek  them  but  as  the  result 
of  wisdom  and  justice  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  in  which  they  knew  that  they 
could  not  be  ultimately  disappointed. 
He  admitted  that  there  existed  an 
eager  desire  for  redress,  and  some¬ 
what  of  that  sickness  of  heart,  which 
arises  from  hope  deferred.  He  did 
not  expect  that  the  remedy  would  at 
once  remove  all  discontent.  The 
waves  were  heard  to  roll  for  some 
time  after  the  tempest  had  ceased. 
The  measure  was  objected  to  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  settling  the 
details,  and  some  want  of  agreement 
in  its  friends.  Such  a  course  was  not 
fair,  manly,  nor  candid.  The  Catho¬ 
lics  called  for  concessions  which  jus¬ 
tice  required,  which  the  constitution 
admitted,  and  which  policy  warrant¬ 
ed.  If  you  showed  the  request  to  be 
unfounded  in  argument,  heyielded  the 
question  ;  but  if  you  objected  to  the 
form  of  the  measure,  or  to  the  detail 
of  the  terms,  he  would  say  it  was  not 
fair,  manly,  nor  candid,  to  meet  the 
question  so.  What  right  have  you, 
Mr  Plunkett  proceeded,  what  right 
have  you  to  neutrality  on  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  ?  Why  don’t  you  come  forward 
to  assist  us  ?  Why  don’t  you  remove 
the  objections  which  you  are  so  sen¬ 
sible  of  Why  don’t  you  clear  up  the 
obscurities  which  mislead  us  f  What 
right  have  you  to  wrap  yourself  up 
in  neutrality  on  a  question  which,  if 
not  bad,  is  necessarily  good  ?  What 
18 
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he  was  now  to  propose,  was  to  refer 
the  petitions  which  he  had  presented 
to  a  committee,  for  arranging  the 
mode  in  which  the  desires  expressed 
in  thetn  could  be  complied  with.  This 
question  would  have  been  carried  on 
a  former  occasion,  but  for  the  gross 
misconduct  of  its  friends.  That  was 
at  a  time  when  Europe  was  in  a  most 
critical  and  alarming  statej  and  those 
who  voted  for  it  then,  could  not  now 
withhold  their  support.  No  portion 
of  the  people  had  been  more  distin¬ 
guished  for  zeal  and  valour  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country  than  the  Catho¬ 
lics.  They  had  fought  our  battles ; 
they  had  shed  their  blood  with  a  per¬ 
tinacity  of  self-devotion  for  the  liber¬ 
ties  and  privileges  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution,  which  shewed  that  they 
were  worthy  to  enjoy  them.  He  ap¬ 
prehended,  then,  nothing  of  hostility, 
certainly  nothing  of  rancour,  against 
his  motion.  There  might  be  some¬ 
thing  of  prejudice  opposed  to  him. 
When  he  said  prejudice,  he  begged 
to  be  understood  to  mean  nothing 
hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  any  indivi¬ 
dual  or  class  of  persons.  The  preju¬ 
dices  opposed  to  him  were  derived 
from  an  origin  so  noble,  and  connect¬ 
ed  themselves  with  feelings  so  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  struggles 
of  our  ancestors,  both  for  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  that  they  claimed  every 
respect  and  attention  ;  but  as  they 
were  honourable  in  their  origin,  he 
hoped  they  were  in  their  nature  ac¬ 
cessible  to  truth  and  reason.  Tho 
learned  gentleman  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  religious  belief  could  never 
be  a  justifiable  ground  of  political  ex¬ 
clusion.  The  requisitions,  too,  were 
entirely  negative ;  nothing  positive 
was  called  for.  A  man  might  be  an 
infidel,  he  might  believe  in  Jupiter,  in 
Osiris,  in  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and 
all  the  creeping  things  of  the  earth, 
and  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  state,  for  the  statutory  abhor- 
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rence  was  limited  to  those  who  belie¬ 
ved  all  the  neat  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion.  He  endeavoured  to  shew,  that 
&e  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  involved  nothing  so  wholly 
absurd  as  was  generally  represented. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  a  great 
part  of  the  nation  believed  in  the  real 
presence,  and  that  politic  princess 
caused  the  liturgy  to  be  so  drawn 
up,  that  it  might  not  directly  shock 
this  belief.  The  restrictions  under 
which  the  Catholics  laboured  had 
been  imposed  in  consequence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  had  now  long  cea¬ 
sed  to  exist.  The  situation  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  designs  of  Spain,  might  at 
one  time  render  it  necessary  to  im- 
ose  some  restraints  on  those  who  ac- 
nowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  Yet  they  did  not  attribute  to 
him  any  absolute  power,  or  temporal 
authority,  but  merely  a  spiritual  su¬ 
premacy.  A  right  reverend  prelate, 
eminent  for  learning  and  ability,  while 
expressing  the  most  liberal  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  religious  opinion, 
had  named  something  which  he  call* 
ed  civil  worth,  from  which  it  was  ex¬ 
pedient  that  the  Catholics  should  be 
excluded.  Now  by  this  principle  of 
civil  worth,  it  was  very  clear  that  a 
man  might  shut  out  persons  of  the 
highest  merit ;  he  might  shut  out  all 
those  who  were  most  eminently  de¬ 
serving  of  admission ;  and  he  might 
let  in  those  who  were  the  most  worth-  ' 
less  and  the  most  unfit.  If  this  new¬ 
fangled  phrase  of  “  civil  worth”  was 
to  be  repeated,  with  a  view  to  keep 
the  Catholics  out,  it  might  be  well  to 
know  what  it  meant.  It  did  not  in¬ 
clude  all  that  had  immortalized  the 
worthies  of  English  history ;  neither 
did  it  include  the  little  accidents  of 
birth,  education,  and  virtue,  nor  the 
mere  immaterial  requisites  of  justice, 
probity,  and  honour.  All  these  were 
shut  out  of  civil  worth.  This  princi¬ 
ple  of  exclusion  was  an  upstart,  re- 
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publican  principle,  hostile  to  the  very 
soul  of  the  constitution  ;  it  wrested 
the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the 
King,  to  strike  at  the  rights  of  the 
King’s  subjects.  The  30th  of  Charles 
II.  was  passed  upon  the  principle, 
that  the  prince  on  die  throne  was 
strongly  suspected  of  being  a  Catho¬ 
lic  ;  it  was  a  sort  of  substitute  for  a  bill 
of  exclusion.  It  was  continued  in  the 
Act  of  Union,  only  until  parliament 
should  otherwise  provide.  “  Back¬ 
ed  by  these  clear  proofs  of  the  origi- 
nal  nature  of  our  constitution — back¬ 
ed  by  the  plain  object  and  scope  of 
the  reformation — by  the  plain  object 
and  scope  of  the  revolution — by  the 
provisions  of  both  the  unions — by 
the  subsequent  declarations  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  the  Catholics  are  liege  and 
loyal  subjects  ;  but,  above  all,  back¬ 
ed  by  the  practice  of  the  last  fifty 
years — by  the  whole  course  of  the 
late  reigi>— which,  if  the  doctrines 
now  maintained  were  true,  would  be 
an  outrageous  violation  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  ;  backed,  too,  by  the  declared 
opinions  of  all  the  great  men  who 
have  lived  since  the  agitation  of  this 
question — of  Mr  Dunning,  Mr  Pitt, 
Mr  Fox,  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Sheridan,  and 
Mr  Windham ;  in  short,  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  every  man  whose  name  has  had 
buoyancy  enough  to  float  upon  the 
stream  of  time,  have  I  not  then  tri¬ 
umphantly  accomplished  what  Pset 
out  with  asserting,  viz.  that  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  Catholics  was  no  fun¬ 
damental  part  of  the  constitution  ? 
Yet,  why  do  I  say  triumphantly  ? 
When*  I  miss  so  many  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  that  illustrated  this  House  when 
the  subject  was  formerly  agitated,  I 
should  feel  any  thing  but  triumph. 
Where  is  Whitbread,  the  incorruptible 
and  sleepless  sentinel  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ?  Where  the  more  than  dawning 
virtues  of  Horner  ? — the  matured  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Romilly,  that  steady  light 
that  threw  a  lustre,  not  merely  on  his 


profession  and  his  country,  but  on 
every  thing  connected  with  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  our  nature  P  Where  is  my 
illustrious  friend  Ponsonby,  the  con¬ 
stitutional  leader  of  the  ranks  of  op¬ 
position,  revering  alike  the  privileges 
of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  its 
subjects?  Where  is  the  lamented 
Elliot,  as  noble  in  his  nature  as  libe¬ 
ral  in  his  sentiments, — the  model  of  a 
true  and  unaffected  aristocracy  ? — 
Where  is  the  firm  constitutional  inte¬ 
grity  of  Pigott  ?  But,  above  all,  how 
shall  I  deplore  that  overwhelming  and 
inestimable  loss  last  sustained,  and 
with  which  I  dare  not  trust  myself? 
Missing  the  presence  of  all  these,  can 
I  feel  any  thing  like  triumph  ?  Walk¬ 
ing  before  the  sacred  images  of  these 
illustrious  dead,  as  in  a  public  and 
solemn  procession,  shall  we  not  dis¬ 
miss  all  party  feeling,  all  angry  pas¬ 
sions,  and  unworthy  prejudices  ?"  Mr 
P.  would  now  particularly  consider 
the  speech  formerly  made  by  Mr  Peel, 
than  whom  no  man’s  opinion  was  like¬ 
ly  to  produce  a  stronger  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  Mr  Peel  urged, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland, 
and  the  disproportion  which  existed 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Ca¬ 
tholics,  it  w'as  impossible  that  the 
latter  should  be  faithful  to  their  oaths, 
and  should  not  seekto  establish  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  their  own  faith.  In  that 
case,”  said  Mr  Plunkett,  Catholics 
and  Protestants  are  in  a  state  of  inter¬ 
minable  hostility ;  we  are  bound  to 
support  our  establishment  to  our  last 
gasp,  and  they  to  their  latest  breath 
bound  to  attempt  its  destruction. 
Thus  are  we  lashed  together,  for  ever 
struggling,  and  never  in  security.  If 
I  could  view  the  question  as  the  right 
honourable  member  for  Oxford  looks 
at  it,  I  would  at  once  abandon  all  in¬ 
tention  of  legislation ;  not  in  the  hope 
that  I  should  bring  back  the  freedom, 
the  glory,  and  the  security  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  but  because  1  should  thbk 
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they  were  doomed  to  peHah.' )( should 
retire  from  the  question,  not  like  him 
to  a  state  of  rest,  but  of  torpor->~4iot 
to  repose,  but  to  that  insensibility 
which  is  the  prelude  to  dissolution." 
Mr  P.  would  venture  to  assert,  that 
the  Catholics  were  wholly  guiltless  Of 
such  a  frightful  imputation ;  that  they 
harboured  no  hostility  to  the  esta> 
blishment.  **  Every  rational  Roman 
Catholic  feels  himself  no  more  at  H* 
berty  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  our 
establishment,  than  to  entertain  the 
unworthy  purpose  of  depriving  an  in* 
dividual  of  his  property.  He  knows 
that  the  same  principle  gives  him  and 
us  life,  liberty,  and  property ;  and  be 
wisely  prefers  the  Protestant  esta* 
blishment  in  an  unimpaired  state,  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  establishment  in  a 
subverted  one.  He  is  bound  by  the 
oath  he  takes,  both  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian,  not  only  not  to  make  the 
attempt,  but  to  resist  it,  if  made  in 
any  other  quarter  ;  and  if,  indeed,  the 
oath  were,  as  is  contended,  so  con* 
trary  to  the  principles  of  his  religion 
and  his  nature,  it  would  be  as  unjus* 
tifiable  in  the  legislature  to  impose  it 
as  it  would  be  disgraceful  in  a  Catholic 
to  take  it.  1  ask  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  on  what  authority  he  takes 
upon  him,  in  opposition  to  the  asser¬ 
tions,  to  the  oaths  of  the  Catholics, 
to  brand  and  burn  this  stigma  upon 
their  foreheads  ?  I  cannot  find  in  the 
large  volume  of  human  nature  any 
principle  which  calls  upon  Roman 
Catholics  to  subvert  that  state  by 
whose  laws  he  is  protected,  merely 
that  the  heads  of  his  priests  may  be 
decorated  with  a  mitre.  If,  however, 
he  is  excluded  from  the  privileges  of 
the  state  merely  on  account  of  his  re¬ 
ligion; — if  he  is  made  an  invidious 
exception  in  a  country  which  permits 
the  talents  and  virtues  of  all  other 
men  to  advance  them  to  the  highest 
honours  ;  and  if  this  exception  extend 
to  the  natorum  et  qui  nascentur 


ab  illUt  they  will  indeed  have  a  si^- 
cient  motive  to  aim  at  the  destruction 
of  that  state  which  heaps  upon  them 
only  so  heavy  a  load  of  injustice.”  The 
Speaker  proposed  to  require  exten¬ 
sive  securities  from  the  Catholics, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  loyalty 
of  their  clergy }  but  the  grand  reme¬ 
dy,  in  comparison  of  which  all  others 
were  vain  and  nugatory,  ''is,”  said  he, 

"  to  incorporate  the  Roman  Catholics 
with  thestate,  that  their  interest  shall 
be  our  security,  to  rivet  them,  as  it  were, 
to  the  state,  and  through  the  state  to 
the  establishment.  I  would  unite  the 
Catholic  by  every  affection  and  every 
good  feeling  of  his  nature — by  every 
motive  that  can  operate  upon  his 
heart  and  head — by  every  obligation 
that  can  bind  his  conscience,  andevery 
argument  that  can  convince  his  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  not  so  much  by  adding 
to  his  power,  as  by  removing  bvery 
offensive  exclusion— every  unworthy 
distinction.  I  do  not  propose  here  to 
strike  the  shackle  from  his  limbs,  for 
he  is  free ;  but  to  remove  the  brand 
from  his  forehead,  for  he  is  stigma* 
tized.  I  would  not  have  him  a  mark* 
ed  man  and  a  plotting  sectary,  but 
would  raise  him  to  the  proudest  rank 
man  can  attain — to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  free-bom  subject.  Qp 
not,  I  entreat  you,  as  sincere  friends 
to  the  Protestsnt  establishment,  reject 
this  appeal  for  justice  and  grace  ;  do 
not  drive  your  Roman  Catholic  bro¬ 
ther  from  your  bar  a  discontented  sec¬ 
tary  ;  do  not  tell  him  who  wishes  to 
be  a  friend  that  he  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  an  enemy.”  Could  Mr  Peel  assert, 
that  Ireland  must  ever  remain  as  it 
now  is,  a  moral  jungle,  only  fit  for 
the  abode  of  beasts,  and  men  like 
beasts  ?  It  might  be  said,  that  there 
was  a  point  where  concession  roust 
stop  ;  but  this  was  not  the  act  of 
17^,  wluch  placed  them  in  the  most 
strange  and  anomalous  situation. — 
They  were  entitled  to  vote  for  every 
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office,  from  that  of  a  member  of  par> 
liament  to  the  lowest  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  but  not  to  hold  any  of  them. 
Mr  P.  particularly  dwelt  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  at  the  bar.  He 
was  admitted  as  a  member  of  that 
profession,  but  its  power  and  honours 
were  refused  him ;  he  was  invited  to 
display  his  talents  and  information  in 
a  public  theatre,  and  every  person 
bound  to  him  by  religion  and  affinity 
was  gladdened  at  his  progress  ;  but, 
after  advancing  into  honourable  cha¬ 
racter  in  his  profession,  when  his 
heart  beat  high  with  hope,  and  the 
prospect  of,  success  ought  to  have 
opened  on  his  talents  and  attainments, 
he  was  obliged  to  stay  short ;  his 
hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground ; 
his  manly  and  useful  ambition  was 
checked  ;  he  saw  many  of  his  friends 
who  had  started  with  him  in  the  race, 
pass  by  him  on  the  way,  and  he  was 
left  in  a  state  of  gloomy  hopeless  de¬ 
spondency  at  the  outer  door  of  the 
temple,  not  allowed  to  step  over  the 
threshold  to  acquire  any  of  those 
honours  which  invited  his  more  for¬ 
tunate  competitors ;  and  thus  his  fate 
hnally  disheartened  every  person  con¬ 
nected  with  him  by  affinity  and  reli¬ 
gion,  who  had  been  delighted  by  the 
promise  of  his  outset.  There  might 
be  a  point  where  exclusion  must  be¬ 
gin  ;  but  this  point  must  be  hxed  by 
necessity  only  ;  and  it  was  to  fix 
where  that  necessity  lay  that  he  now 
called  for  a  committee  of  the  House. 

Mr  Peel  would  not  have  risen  so 
early  in  the  debate,  had  he  not  been 
so  pointedly  attacked  by  an  antago¬ 
nist,  always  overpowering,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  when  he  employed  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  of  reasoning  in  tear¬ 
ing  to  pieces  a  speech  made  four  years 
ago,  and  left  unanswered  till  now. 
He  begged  leave  to  premise,  that  if 
any  gentleman  supposed  he  rose  to 
express  an  unqualified  satisfaction  in 
the  state  of  things  as  they  now  exist¬ 


ed,  or  that  he  was  ready  to  ti^e  a 
temporary  advantage,  not  of  argu¬ 
ment  but  of  prejudice,  and,  like  a 
skilful  disputant,  to  turn  to  his  own 
account  whatever,  not  reason  but  in¬ 
genuity,  could  call  to  his  aid,  he  la¬ 
boured  under  a  great  mistake.  He 
had  never  viewed  the  question  but  as 
a  choice  of  evils,  nor  had  he  been 
ever  satisfied  with  the  alternative  pro¬ 
posed  ;  but  it  had  grown  out  of  the 
anomalous  state  of  society  which  he 
found  pre-existing.  He  had  selected 
that  which  he  thought  the  best  mode 
of  remedying  theevil,  under  theactual 
circumstances,  without,  by  any  means, 
looking  on  it  as  perfectly  satisfactory. 
He  had  never  thought  the  mode  ab¬ 
solutely  good  in  itself,  but  as  a  refuge 
from  greater  evils.  He  could  not  ad¬ 
mit  the  right  of  every  subject  to  enjoy 
any  office.  The  various  classes  of  dis¬ 
senters  were  in  the  same  situation 
with  the  Catholic,  and  whatever  pri¬ 
vileges  were  conferred  on  him  could 
not  be  refused  to  them.  The  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  must,  in  that  case, 
be,  not  modified,  but  entirely  repeal¬ 
ed.  Such  an  opinion  was  contrary 
to  that  of  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Burke ; 
it  was  decidedly  contrary  to  that 
of  King  William,  as  appeared  by 
two  extracts  which  he  read  from 
that  prince’s  letter  to  Mr  Howard. 
He  wanted  no  more  than  that  decla¬ 
ration  of  King  William  to  justify  him 
in  the  vote  which  he  intended  to  give 
that  night  upon  the  question  then  be¬ 
fore  the  House.  There  were  other 
authorities  to  shew,  that  the  principle 
contended  for  by  Mr  Plunkett  had 
never  formed  part  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution.  He  would  not  dwell  on  the 
Toleration  Act,  as  it  had  been  passed 
under  a  strung  fear  of  the  French 
King  and  the  Pope.  Afterwards, 
however,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  the  Church  of  England  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  in  a  most  safe  and  flou¬ 
rishing  condition,  there  had  been  a 
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conference  between  theLords  and  the 
Commons  on  the  subject.  Yet  the 
same  principles  were  then  maintain¬ 
ed;  and  Lord  Somers,  particularly, 
held  that  all  persons  intrusted  with 
high  office  or  with  legislation  should 
give  proof  of  their  attachment  to  the 
established  religion.  From  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Queen  Anne,  at  five 
different  periods,  and  from  fear  of 
different  dangers,  the  Exclusion  Act 
had  been  found  necessary.  How, 
then,  could  it  be  said,  that  other  dan¬ 
gers  might  not  hereafter  arise  ?  He 
trusted  that  the  House  would  not 
consider  him  as  acting  upon  any  in¬ 
tolerant  or  bigoted  prejudices.  He 
could  assure  the  House  that  he  was 
actuated  by  no  such  motive.  He  op¬ 
posed  the  present  motion,  because  if 
It  were  granted  and  danger  should 
originate  from  it,  (as  he  conceived  it 
to  be  likely  that  it  would,)  the  evil 
done  would  be  irremediable.  The 
present  motion  was  to  introduce  into 
the  statute  book  a  new  set  of  laws, 
conceding  privileges  and  granting 
rights  to  those  who  did  not  now  pos¬ 
sess  them ;  as  such,  it  was  entitled  to, 
and  would  no  doubt  meet  with,  their 
most  serious  consideration.  The 
House  should  recollect  that  they  were 
legislating  for  posterity ;  and  he,  in 
doing  so,  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  danger  in  which  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion  as  the  present  might  possibly  in¬ 
volve  the  country.  It  had  been  ask¬ 
ed,  what  had  the  state  to  do  with  re¬ 
ligion,  and  why  did  it  interfere  with 
the  direction  of  men's  consciences  f 
The  state,  he  was  ready  to  grant,  had 
no  concern  with  religion,  when  reli¬ 
gion  had  no  concern  with  the  state. 
But  in  making  laws  to  govern  this 
moral  and  religious  country,  was  he 
to  exclude  from  his  notice  all  consi¬ 
derations  of  religion  ?  Was  he  to  be 
told  that  he  was  not  to  meddle  with 
any  measures  that  were  calculated  to 
>iffect  men's  consciences  ?  Among  the 


motives  which  influenced  men  in  so¬ 
ciety,  religion  was  certainly  one,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  this  country ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  Mr  Plunkett  had  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary,  in  bringing  forward  the  pre¬ 
sent  motion,  to  proclaim  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Church  of  England.  Was  ' 
he  to  be  told  that  he  ought,  on  so 
momentous  a  question  as  the  one  then 
before  the  House,  to  neglect  in  his 
consideration  the  influence  which  re¬ 
ligion  was  certain  to  exercise  even 
upon  affairs  of  a  temporary  nature  ? 

A  great  part  of  his  speech  in  1817 
had  been  made  with  reference  to  the 
bill  of  1813,  and  his  opinion  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  long  train  of  secu¬ 
rities  demanded  in  that  bill  being  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Cathtdics,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  sanction  granted  by  the  Pope. 
He  was  very  far  indeed  ^om  inclu¬ 
ding  the  Catholics  in  one  sweeping 
charge  of  disloyalty.  Allowing  them, 
however,  to  be  as  loyal  as  any  of  their 
Protestant  countrymen,  and  to  be 
equally  as  incapable  of  falsehood  and 
perjury,  he  still  must  maintain  the 
doctrine  advocated  by  Lord  Somers, 
that  it  was  only  reasonable  that  per¬ 
sons  who  were  to  be  intrusted  with 
high  office,  or  with  legislation,  should 
give  security  for  their  attachment  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion. 
He  did  not  charge  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  with  being  less  able  to  discharge 
their  social  duties  with  propriety  than 
other  individuals ;  but  he  was  sure 
that  if  he  were  to  be  acting  upon  the 
same  principles  as  those  for  which  he 
gave  them  credit,  and  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  situation  with  regs^  to  the 
established  religion  of  the  country  as 
they  now  were  placed,  he  could  not 
feel  an  attachment  to  that  religion 
which  had  displaced  his  own,  or  re¬ 
frain  from  a  wish  to  replace  his  church 
in  the  proud  situation  which  it  had 
formerly  occupied.  After  all,  if  he 
thought  that  this  measure  would 
serve  as  a  panacea  to  heal  the  wounds 
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and  unanimity,  all  his  fears  for  the 
church  would  give  way,  and  he  would 
be  among  tlie  first  to  hail  the  success 
of  the  present  motion.  But  he  be¬ 
lieved  these  evils  to  arise  from  a  deep¬ 
er  cause.  He  could  not  review  the 
past  history  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  ;  he  couldnot  revert  to  the  gallant 
struggle  for  mastery  which  had  long 
been  carried  on  between  them ;  he 
could  not  recollect  the  perpetual 
transfers  of  power,  the  repeated  con¬ 
fiscations  of  property,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  bickerings  between  the  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Protestant  interests  of  the 
country,  without  thinking  that  they 
were  sufficient  to  produce  that  degree 
of  animosity  between  the  contending 
parties,  which  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  attributed  to 
the  penal  laws  alone.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  af¬ 
fecting  Roman  Catholics  would  har¬ 
monize  contending  and  conflicting 
feelings.  He  did  not  wish  to  touch 
prospectively  upon  the  consequences 
of  intemperate  struggles  for  power  ; 
he  did  not  wish  to  use  language  which 
might  be  construed  into  a  harsh  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  acts  and  objects  of 
men  who  pursued  a  career  of  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  must  say  this,  that  if 
parliament  admitted  an  equal  capacity 
for  the  possession  of  power  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  in  this  em¬ 
pire,  they  would  have  no  means,  con¬ 
sidering  the  state  of  the  population, 
of  securing  that  equal  division  of 
power,  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  es¬ 
sential  to  the  stability  of  the  existing 
form  of  government.  The  struggle 
between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
would  be  violent,  and  the  issue  doubt¬ 
ful.  If  they  were  to  be  sent  forth  to¬ 
gether  as  rival  candidates,  with  an 
equal  capacity  for  direct  parliament¬ 
ary  representation,  so  far  from  seeing 
any  prospect  of  the  alleviation  of 
poults  of  mutual  diftercncc,  he  could 


sities  now  happily  extinct, 
continuance,  in  an  aggravated  form, 
of  angry  dissensions  now  happily 
gliding  into  decay  and  disuse.  Sucn 
were  hib  sentiments ;  but  he  had 
given  no  encouragement  to  the  peti¬ 
tions  which  had  been  sent  in  against 
the  measure.  He  told  the  parties  by 
whom  he  had  been  consult^,  that  he 
cared  not  for  their  petitions — he  va¬ 
lued  them  not ;  for,  in  his  view,  the 
House  of  Commons  were  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  upon  the  whole  me¬ 
rits  of  the  case,  unaided  by  external 
assistance.  He  thought  they  required 
no  illumination  from  without  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  form  a  sound  decision 
upon  whatever  question  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  their  consideration.  He  was, 
of  course,  bound  to  wish  that  the 
opinions  which  he  honestly  felt  might 
prevail;  but  their  prevalence  must 
still  be  mingled  with  regret  at  the 
disappointment  which  he  knew  the 
success  of  such  opinions  must  entail 
upon  a  great  portion  of  his  fellow- 
subjects.  If,  however,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  motion  succeeded,  there 
was  no  man  who  heard  him  would 
more  cordially  rejoice  if  his  predic¬ 
tions  proved  unfounded,  his  argu¬ 
ments  groundless,  and  if  the  result 
should  exemplify  the  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  right  honourable 
mover,  and  give  an  increased  confi¬ 
dence  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  in  that  interesting  country, 
in  which  such  union  and  harmony 
was  most  desirable. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  felt  all  the 
disadvantage  he  laboured  under  in 
coming  forward  after  the  subject  had 
been  exhausted  with  such  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  display  of  talent  by  the  first 
speaker,  who  had  often  been  admired 
for  his  commanding  powers,  never  so 
greatly  exercised  as  upon  this  night, 
when  he  shewed  himself  to  be  the 
greatest  master  of  eloquence  and  rea> 
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soiling  now  existing  in  public  life. 
Had  It  not  been  for  some  observations 
in  the  last  speech,  he  should  not  per¬ 
haps  have  seized  this  his  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  delivering  his  sentiments  in 
behalf  of  the  great  cause  of  religion, 
of  liberality,  wise  policy,  national 
unanimity,  and,  indeed,  national  se¬ 
curity.  Mr  Peel  had  talked  of  suc¬ 
cessive  dangers  arising  from  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Catholics  to  power,  but, 
in  fact,  they  were  all  one  continued 
danger,  arising  from  a  Catholic  party 
at  home,  acting  under  the  instigation 
of  foreigners.  With  regard  to  the 
30th  Charles  II.,  no  law  which  had 
ever  been  promulgated  sprung  from 
a  more  infamous  origin  ;  no  law  ever 
flowed  from  so  foul  and  impure  a 
source ;  never  had  a  law  been  passed 
under  circumstances  of  so  detestable 
and  infamous  a  nature,  as  those  which 
attended  the  enactment  of  that  sta¬ 
tute,  which  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  seemed  to  revere,  as  if  it  were 
the  great  charter  of  the  constitution. 
He  had  taken  pains  to  refer  to  the 
journals  for  the  history  of  this  statute. 
It  had  been  introduced  on  the  28th 
of  October  1678,  and  it  was  curious 
to  see  how  the  House  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  just  before  itadopted  that  act — 
to  see  in  what  manner  it  had  prepa¬ 
red  itselffor  grave  deliberation — with 
what  equanimity  and  temper  it  com¬ 
menced  the  work  of  legislating  for 
the  exclusion  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom.  Would  the 
House  believe,  that,  during  the  whole 
of  the  day  preceding  the  enactment 
of  this  bill,  the  House  had  been  busily 
occupied  in  the  examination  of  Titus 
Oates  ?  It  was  after  this  preparation 
that  the  bill  so  praised  had  passed  ; 
when  the  minds  of  members  were  in¬ 
toxicated  with  the  flagitious  perjury 
of  that  detestable  and  atrocious  mis¬ 
creant,  whose  shocking  crimes  had 
not  only  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
country  which  he  had  duped,  but  also 


sacrificed  the  lives  of  so  many  inno¬ 
cent  and  deserving  characters.  He 
conceived  it  very  singular  that  the 
authority  of  King  William  should  be 
arrayed  upon  this  occasion,  and  quo¬ 
ted  several  passages  proving  that  mo¬ 
narch  to  have  been  always  favourable 
to  the  Catholics,  and  by  no  means 
decided  on  the  question  of  exclu¬ 
sion.  It  had  been  far  from  his  in¬ 
tention,  and  that  of  Lord  Somers,  to 
enact  a  perpetual  exclusion  bill.  It 
was  shamefully  declared  in  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester, 
that  the  Catholics  hold  a  mental  re¬ 
servation  by  which  they  could  annul 
their  tests.  He  was  shocked  at  this 
imputation  upon  a  religion  which 
had  been  that  of  Christendom  for  ten 
centuries — which  had  been  professed 
and  believed  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  by 
Fenelon  ;  and  yet  it  was  the  religion 
which  could  boast  of  such  names  that 
was  pronounced  by  the  clergy  of  Lei¬ 
cester  to  be  capable  of  tolerating  such 
immoral  evasion.  Such  an  imputa¬ 
tion  he  believed  to  be  a  gross  out¬ 
rage  upon  any  set  of  Christians,  and 
subversive  of  all  society ;  it  was  a  li¬ 
bel  upon  the  Christian  religion,  and 
one  which,  he  repeated,  was  c^um- 
nious  when  coming  from  any  set  of 
persons  professing  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  If  he  had  been  present 
when  the  petition  from  Leicester  was 
brought  up,  he  should,  if  he  had  stood 
singly,  havedivided  the  House  against 
the  reception  of  so  gross  a  libel.  With 
his  consent,  that  petition  should  never 
have  remained  upon  the  table,  for  it 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  to 
the  age  in  which  they  lived.  It  had 
been  the  misfortune  of  Ireland,  from 
the  first  moment  of  her  intimacy  with 
this  country,  to  be  goaded  and  tor¬ 
mented  by  perpetual  distinctions  and 
divisions  among  her  people.  First, 
there  was  the  distinction,  unavoid¬ 
able,  but  not  therefore  less  painful 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
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quered ;  then  came  the  distinction 
between  old  proprietors  and  new 
proprietors ;  next,  the  distinction  of 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen;  but  the 
great  distinction  of  all,  the  distinction 
which  had  served  to  keep  alive  every 
other  contention,  which  had  produ¬ 
ced  the  dreadful  insurrection  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  had 
prolonged  the  miseries  and  retarded 
the  civilization  of  Ireland,  even  to  the 
j)resent  hour — that  distinction  was 
the  distinction  of  Protestant  and  Pa¬ 
pist, — a  distinction  which  animated 
political  differences  with  that  burn¬ 
ing  hatred  peculiar  to  religious  fana¬ 
ticism.  The  laws  from  which  the 
present  motion  sought  relief  had  im¬ 
pelled  the  progress  of  Ireland's  civil¬ 
ization,  had  condemned  her  brilliant 
and  valuable  talent  to  obscurity, 
and  had  reduced  her  to  that  state 
of  civil  dissension  which  ever  had 
been,  and  must  ever  be,  a  state  of 
weakness.  The  laws  which  the  House 
was  now  called  upon  toabolish — those 
laws  were  the  trophies  which  one 
body  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
erected  over  the  defeat  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  another  body  ;  they  were  the 
brands  which,  for  a  long  course  of 
ages,  had  been  imprinted  upon  the 
foreheads  of  an  immense  mass  of  po¬ 
pulation  ;  and  those  marks  of  degra¬ 
dation  parliament  was  now  once  more 
called  upon  to  efface.  The  epoch  of 
his  Majesty’s  approaching  visit  to 
Ireland  would  be  most  favourable  for 
granting  such  a  boon  ;  it  would  en¬ 
able  him  to  enter  that  country  as  its 
benefactor. 

Lord  Castlereagh  felt  pain  in  dif¬ 
fering  from  some  of  those  friends 
with  whom  he  usually  agreed,  and 
also  because  he  saw  little  prospect  of 
a  more  favourable  issue  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  than  formerly;  but  still  he  would 
state  his  opinion  candidly.  The  im- 
'portance  of  the  measure  appeared  to 
him  greatly  exaggeraletl,  both  as  to 


its  advantage  on  the  one  side,  and 
danger  on  the  other.  Still  he  did  not 
think  that  the  measure  proposed  could 
bring  to  the  Catholics  any  accession  of 
power,  or,  consequently,  threaten  the 
constitution ;  and  he  did  not  think 
the  question  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
hang  about  parliament  in  so  unsettled 
a  state.  He  believed  that  we  were 
the  only  power  in  Europe  at  present 
which  acted  upon  this  principle  of 
exclusion  from  office  on  religious 
grounds.  France  did  not  act  upon 
such  a  principle,  and  he  believed  that 
the  only  one  question  upon  which  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  were  unanimous, 
was  that  of  doing  away  with  distinc¬ 
tions  and  preferences  on  account  of 
religion.  With  respect  to  the  making 
a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland,  he  w’ould  say,  that  if  that  had 
been  done  before  now,  the  internal 
situation  of  that  country  would  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  was  at 
the  present  day.  He  had  submitted 
a  proposition  of  this  kind  to  the  heads 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  (then 
Mr  Addington,)  and  he  was  inform¬ 
ed,  that,  however  liberal  the  offers 
which  were  made  might  be,  the  mea¬ 
sure  could  not  be  carried ;  the  lay 
part  of  that  religion  remained  exclu¬ 
ded  from  the  privileges  which  they 
so  earnestly  hoped  for.  He  thought 
they  acted  wisely  on  that  occasion. 
Nothing,  he  conceived,  would  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  improve  the  state  of 
Ireland  than  such  an  arrangement. 
He  did  not  mean  that  the  clergy 
should  be  placed  in  a  state  of  subser¬ 
viency  to  the  government,  but  no 
measure  could  be  more  calculated  to 
improve  the  internal  state  of  the 
country — to  advance  the  progress  of 
education,  than  the  connexion  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  with  the  government 
of  the  country  ;  but  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  that  it  should  be  effected  whilst 
the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  re- 
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mained  in  their  present  state  of  ex¬ 
clusion. 

Severalother  members  spoke, chief¬ 
ly  in  favour  of  the  motion  for  going 
into  a  committee,  which  was  carried, 
in  a  very  crowded  house,  by  the  nar¬ 
row  majority  of  227  to  ^1. 

On  the  16th,  Mr  Plunkett,  in  mo¬ 
ving  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
entered  into  some  explanation  of  its 
nature.  It  proposed  to  admit  the 
Roman  Catholic  to  all  political  rights 
and  privileges,  with  the  following  ex¬ 
ception—**  That  nothing  herein  con¬ 
tained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed 
to  extend,  to  enable  any  person,  be¬ 
ing  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  hold  and 
enjoy  the  office  of  lord  high  chancel¬ 
lor,  lord  keeper,  or  lord  commissioner 
of  the  great  sed  of  Great  Britain,  or 
of  lord  lieutenant  or  lord  deputy,  or 
other  the  chief  governor  or  governors 
of  Ireland.”  The  oath  of  supremacy 
was  to  be  modelled  in  such  a  manner 
as  merely  to  deny  all  right  of  the  Pope 
to  interfere  with  the  civil  duty  and 
obedience  owing  to  the  sovereign — 
The  following  oath  was  also  to  be 
taken  by  every  Catholic  clergyman, 
previous  to  his  entrance  into  holy 
orders :  — 

**  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  will 
never  concur  in  or  consent  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  or  consecration  of  any  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  bishop,  or  dean,  or  vicar 
apostolic,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  united  kingdom,  but 
such  as  I  shall  conscientiously  deem 
to  be  of  unimpeachable  loyalty  and 
peaceable  conduct ;  and  1  do  swear 
that  I  have  not  and  will  not  have  any 
correspondence  or  communication 
with  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  or 
with  any  court  or  tribunal  established 
or  to  be  established  by  the  Pope  or 
See  of  Rome,  or  by  the  authority  of 
the  Same,  or  with  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  authorised  or  pretending  to  be 
authorised  by  the  Popeor  Seeof  Rome, 
tending  directly  or  indirectly  to  over¬ 


throw  or  disturb  the  Protestant  Go¬ 
vernment,  or  the  Protestant  Church, 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Scotland,  as  by 
law  established  ;  and  that  I  will  not 
correspond  or  communicate  with  the 
Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  or  with  any 
tribunal  established  or  to  be  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome, 
or  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  or 
with  any  person  or  persons  autho¬ 
rised  or  pretending  to  l>e  authorised 
by  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  or  with 
any  other  foreign  ecclesiastical  autho¬ 
rity,  on  any  matter  or  thing  which 
may  interfere  with  or  affect  the  civil 
duty  and  allegiance  which  is  due  to 
his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
from  all  his  subjects.” 

Here  Mr  Plunkett  observed,  that 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  by  the 
Pope,  the  nomination  was  formally 
made  in  that  manner,  but  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  not  practically. 
In  no  instance  did  the  Pope,  in  point 
of  fact,  practically  exercise  this  right ; 
so  that  m  making  any  provision  re¬ 
specting  the  appointment  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  bishops  by  the  Pope,  he  was 
providing  a  theoretical  remedy  against 
a  theoretical  danger.  Although  there 
was  no  practical  evil  to  be  guarded 
against,  there  was  yet  that  sort  of 
apprehension  upon  which  the  Pro¬ 
testant  mind  had  a  right  to  be  satis¬ 
fied.  As  to  the  actual  nomination  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland,  there 
bud  been  a  series  of  disputes,  and  a 
variety  of  claims.  It  was  first  among 
the  Catholics  contended  that  the 
bishops  of  the  province  should  elect 
one  to  fill  the  vacant  see ;  then,  that 
the  dean  and  chapter  should ;  and, 
lastly,  the  parish  priests  put  in  a  claim 
to  the  right  of  election.  But,  in  all 
these  instances,  the  nomination  by  the 
Pope  was  practically  excluded.  The 
Pope  had,  therefore,  practically,  as  lit¬ 
tle  to  do  with  originating  thenomina- 
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tion  of  the  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland, 
as  he  had  with  the  nomination  of  the 
Protestant  bishops  in  England. 

The  same  speakers  were  on  the 
field  upon  this  as  upon  the  former 
occasion  ;  but  we  can  only  introduce 
those  features  which  possess  the  cha> 
racter  of  novelty. 

Mr  Bankes  gave  his  decided  opi¬ 
nion  against  the  motion.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  measure  conceded  the 
right  of  admissibility  to  every  office 
in  the  country  as  belonging  to  every 
person  of  every  sect.  This  was  a 
principle  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  was  held  by  individuals  who 
contended  for  the  radical  doctrines 
of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  par¬ 
liaments— doctrines  which  he  was 
convinced  bis  right  honourable  friend 
held  in  as  much  detestation  as  he 
himself  did.  Now,  he  knew  no  state 
that  would  admit  to  its  dearest  privi¬ 
leges,  persons  who,  to  be  consistent 
with  themselves,  must  desire  the  de¬ 
struction  of  an  important  portion  of 
that  state.  The  Catholic  church  would 
allow  no  communion  with  any  other 
church ;  it  held,  that  no  toleration 
should  be  granted  to  any  other  church ; 
it  declared  that  there  could  be  no  sal¬ 
vation  out  of  the  pale  of  that  church. 
As  to  a  communion  with  a  different 
church,  it  would  be  considered,  as 
the  Pope  himself  had  said,  like  the 
communion  between  Christ  and  Be¬ 
lial.”  Persons  professing  this  belief 
could,  in  his  opinion,  have  no  other 
desire  than  that  the  Protestant  esta¬ 
blishment  should  not  be  suffered  to 
remain  as  it  at  present  stood.  It  was 
said,  that  the  number  of  commoners 
who  would  obtain  seats  in  parliament, 
in  all  probability  would  not  exceed 
100— and  that,  from  so  small  a  body, 
no  danger  could  reasonably  be  ap¬ 
prehended.  The  number,  however, 
did  not  at  all  affect  the  principle  of 
the  measure.  But  he  would  go  fur- 
thcr,  and  contend)  that  even  so  small 


a  number  as  100  members— nay,  less 
than  that  number — when  leagued  to¬ 
gether  in  that  House  for  any  specific 
purpose,  might,  within  no  very  long 
time,  have  an  opportunity  of  causing 
themselves  to  be  effectumly  heard  in 
parliament.  Let  the  House  consider, 
when  they  were  legislating,  how 
weak  and  feeble  any  such  clause 
must  be,  when  opposed  to  new  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  advanced  against  all 
those  occurrences  which  time  might 
roll  on  them.  There  was  nothing  so 
foolish  as  to  think  of  legislating  for 
futurity.  If  this  bill  were  read  a  se-  , 
cond  time,  he  would  move  that  a 
provision  should  be  made  by  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  Catholic  clergy.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  depreca¬ 
ted  this  measure  as  premature ;  but 
he  allowed  that  the  time  would  come 
when  it  would  be  proper  to  make 
such  a  provision.  He,  however,  would 
tell  the  two  honourable  members  that 
they  need  not  give  themselves  any 
trouble  on  the  subject;  because,  if 
they  once  put  the  power  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  Catholic  church,  they 
would  be  able  and  willing  to  help 
themselves.  With  regard  to  granting 
the  elective  franchise  originally,  he 
would  say  that  it  was  a  concession  in 
contradiction  to  all  sound  policy, 
considering  the  way  in  w'hich  it  was 
conferred.  It  should  have  been  grant¬ 
ed,  either  in  a  more  full  latitude,  or 
else  tliose  who  proposed  it  should 
have  stopped  short.  If  it  had  been 
possible  for  that  measure,  which  was 
passed  in  the  year  1793,  to  have  come 
before  the  British  parliament,  he  for 
one  would  never  have  consented  to 
it.  But  it  might  be  said,  why  not 
repeal  it  if  it  be  so  absurd?  The 
right  honourable  gentleman,  how¬ 
ever,  knew  that  there  were  many 
things  which,  if  once  passed  into  a  ' 
law,  could  not  be  repealed.  To  re¬ 
peal  the  elective  franchise  granted  to 
the  Irish  Catholics  was  impossible; 
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that  measure  was  in  this  respect  si¬ 
milar  to  the  Union,  of  which  he  at  the 
time  expressed  his  disapprobation* 
and  with  regard  to  which  he  stated 
chat  it  was  an  experiment  that*  if 
once  maile*  could  never  be  undone, 
whatever  might  be  its  consequences. 

Mr  Wilberforce  expressed  his  re¬ 
gret  at  differing  from  a  gentleman 
with  whom  he  generally  agreed  ;  but 
he  conceived,  that  if  they  had  gone 
too  far  in  granting  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise,  the  only  safety  now  was  in  ad¬ 
vancing  further.  Undoubtedly  one 
of  the  discoveries  reserved  for  late 
times,  and  to  be  made  by  those  who 
w’cre  little  respected  for  their  worldly 
wisdom,  was,  that  persecution  for  reli¬ 
gious  opinions  was  not  only  one  of 
the  wickedest,  but  one  of  the  most 
foolish  things  in  the  world.  The 
treatment  which  Ireland  had  experi¬ 
enced  was  enough  to  wake  every  ge¬ 
nerous  sympathy  of  the  human  mind. 
At  the  time  when  Ireland,  as  had 
been  truly  said,  was  called  “  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  saints,’'  and  possessed 
more  pure  religion  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  she  was  made  a 
prey  to  lawless  oppression.  At  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period,  when  the  liberties  of 
this  country  were  established  by  the 
glorious  Revolution,  she  was  still  op¬ 
pressed,  and  those  who  governed 
England  acted  the  part  of  a  step-mo¬ 
ther  to  Ireland.  He  recollected  that 
Mr  Pitt,  in  bringing  about  the  Uni¬ 
on,  considered  the  incorporation  of 
the  parliaments  into  one  as  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  the  rights  of 
the  Catholics  might  be  granted  with 
more  safety.  If  there  was  any  Ca¬ 
tholic  who  had  bad  feelings  towards 
that  House,  he  (Mr  Wilberforce) 
would  the  rather  on  that  account 
bring  him  into  the  House,  and  thus 
^ive  him  an  opportunity  of  correct¬ 
ing  his  errors.  The  Catholics  had 
not  known  the  constitution  in  its 


dignifying,  enlarging,  and  liberali¬ 
zing  influence ;  but  in  that  House 
they  would  be  enlightened  in  the 
principles  and  practical  influence  of 
the  British  constitution.  If  they 
owed  any  servile  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  their  spiritual  pastors,  in 
that  House  they  would  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  removing  such  preju¬ 
dices.  They  would  thus  come  to 
learn  the  true  dignity  of  their  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  would  no  long^  be 
the  narrow-minded  bigots  which  they 
had  formerly  been  represented  to  be. 
It  was  also  fair  to  state  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion  had  been  pro¬ 
fessed  by  men  whose  characters  re¬ 
flected  honour  on  Christianity  and 
mankind.  He  might  instance  Pascal 
and  Fenelon,  of  the  latter  of  whom  he 
would  say,  that  he  had  been  ^nt 
from  Heaven  to  bless  mankind  with 
the  mildness  of  his  wisdom  and  the 
efficacy  of  his  example.  If  there  was 
anything  peculiarly  distinguishing 
this  country,  it  was  its  being  a  coun¬ 
try  of  law ;  and  the  meanest  of  its 
inhabitants  felt  proud  in  submitting 
to  that  law.  In  Ireland,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  lowest  of  the  inhabitants 
might  be  said  to  be  remarkable  ra¬ 
ther  for  an  habitual  abhorrence,  than 
for  an  accustomed  observance,  of  the 
law.  Let  not  Englishmen  suppose* 
under  such  a  state  of  circumstances, 
that  when  the  Irish  Catholics  were 
admitted  into  a  participation  of  the 
blessings  derived  from  the  British  con¬ 
stitution,  they  would  not  be  improved 
in  character,  ameliorated  in  condition, 
and  their  rational  habits  and  prejudices 
softened  and  assuaged.  He  would, 
therefore,  in  conclusion,  only  state, 
that  with  whatever  apprehension  he 
approached  the  subject — a  feeling 
which  the  conviction  of  its  great  im¬ 
portance  could  not  fail  to  impress 
ium  with — a  feeling,  which  ftom  his 
heart  he  certainly  did  entertain,  (iur 
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there  were  many  who  knew  with 
what  tenderness  and  caution  he  had 
at  length  come  to  a  conclusion,  which 
was  somewhat  in  contrariety  to  his 
former  opinion  on  this  matter ;)  yet 
he  thought  that  he  had  now  ascer¬ 
tained  from  all  which  he  had  heard, 
and  from  much  reflection  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  object  of  his  right  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  was  calculated  to  in¬ 
sure  the  ultimate  security  of  the 
country. 

Mr  Canning  came  forward  on  this 
occasion,  in  strenuous  support  of  Ca¬ 
tholic  concession.  In  ridicule  of  the 
declaration  against  transubstantiation, 
he  employed  the  following  compari¬ 
son.  A  murder  had  been  advertised 
by  a  magistrate  who  had  heard  that 
a  murder  had  been  committed,  and 
that  the  murderer  wore  a  wig  and 
spectacles.  The  magistrates  after¬ 
wards  found  that  no  murder  had  been 
committed ;  but  a  man  had  been  ap¬ 
prehended  who  wore  a  wig  and  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  he  must  be  hanged,  not 
for  murder,  but^for  wearing  the  wig 
and  spectacles.  So  it  was  with  the 
Roman  Catholic ;  he  had  been  for¬ 
merly  the  object  of  penal  laws,  be¬ 
cause,  believing  in  transubstantia¬ 
tion,  he  had  been  attached  to  an  ex¬ 
iled  family ;  that  family  no  longer 
existing,  he  was  now  punished  for 
believing  in  transubstantiation.  The 
Protestants,  in  the  time  of  William 
III.,  had  most  severely  retaliated  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  Papists  against 
them.  From  that  parliament  ema¬ 
nated  a  series  of  laws,  such  as  had 
not  previously  existed  in  the  records 
of  legislation — ^laws  which  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  rendered  it  probable 
that  the  framer  of  them  had  taxed 
his  imagination  to  find  out  the  sore 
points  of  human  nature  to  which  he 
might  apply  them  as  corrosives — laws 
which  set  the  son  against  the  father, 
the  wife  against  the  husband,  and 


thus  counteracted  all  the  feelings  of 
nature — ^laws  which  destroyed  all  the 
comforts  of  domestic  life  so  long  as 
they  existed,  and  exist  they  did  un¬ 
til  the  14th  of  George  III.,  all  in  full 
force  and  undiminished  vigour.  By 
them  the  conforming  son  could  seize 
upon  the  property  of  the  unconform¬ 
ing  father ;  by  them  the  treacherous 
wife  could  array  herself  in  the  riches 
of  her  unsuspecting  husband ;  by 
them  the  orphan  heretic  could  be 
robbed  by  any  plunderer  of  his  pa¬ 
trimony  ;  by  them  there  was  no  faith 
in  families,  no  feeling  of  security,  no 

fiermanency  of  security,  no  domestic 
ife.  In  1774,  began  the  relaxation 
of  this  accursed  system,  which  might 
be  said  to  be  completed  in  1792,  when 
the  elective  franchise  was  granted  to 
the  Catholic ;  for  after  that  it  was 
absurd  and  inconsistent  not  to  allow 
him  to  sit  in  parliament.  For  thr^ 
centuries  we  had  been  erecting 
mounds,  not  to  assert  or  improve, 
but  to  thwart  nature ;  we  had  raised 
them  high  above  the  waters ;  and 
they  had  stood  for  many  a  year  frown¬ 
ing  proud  defiance  upon  all  that  at¬ 
tempted  to  cross  them  ;  in  the  course 
of  ages  they  had  been  nearly  broken 
down,  and  the  narrow  isthmus  which 
they  now  formed  stood  between  two 
kindred  seas  ;  the  fountains  saw  each 
other,  and  fain  would  meet.  Shall 
we  fortify  the  mounds  which  are  now 
almost  in  ruins,  or  shall  we  leave 
them  to  moulder  away  by  time  and 
accident — an  event  which,  though 
distant,  was  certain  to  happen,  and 
which,  when  it  did  happen,  would 
only  confer  a  thankless  favour  ?  Or 
shall  we,  as  has  been  advised,  cut 
away  at  once  the  isthmus  that  re¬ 
mains,  and  float  upon  the  mingling 
wave  the  ark  of  our  common  consti¬ 
tution  ? 

This  vo(e  was  carried  by  the  still 
narrow  majority  of  254  to  243.  On 
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the  bill  into  a  committee,  a 

long  aeries  ot  debates  ensued  upon 
its  successive  clauses.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  amendment  movetl  was  by 
Mr  Bankes,  on  the  26th  of  March, 
which  went  to  expunge  the  clause, 
admitting  Catholic  members  to  sit  in 
Parliament  The  amendment  was 
supported  by  the  Speaker,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  was  exempted  from  his 
usual  necessity  of  not  speaking.  He 
conceived  it  a  more  serious  question 
whether  the  Catholics  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  making  of  laws  than  to 
theadministeringofthem.  Mal-admi- 
nistration  was  an  evil,  but  a  far  inferior 
evil  to  unjust  legislation.  Laws  were 
said  to  be  passed  permanently  ;  but 
why  was  that  language  used  ?  He 
knew  no  permanency  that  belonged 
to  laws  in  this  country  any  longer 
than  this — that  they  were  in  force  as 
long  as  it  might  please  Parliament 
not  to  alter  them.  An  honourable 
member,  he  believed  the  member  for 
Bramber  (Mr  Wilberforce)  had  said, 
that  the  admitted  members,  being  in 
a  great  minoritv>  might  be  expected 
to  relinquish  their  faith  and  to  be¬ 
come  Protestants.  The  honourable 
member  would  permit  him  to  remark, 
that  he  (Mr  Wilberforce)  being,  for 
aught  he  knew,  himself  a  very  good 
Protestant,  might  hope  that  such  a 
conversion  might  take  place ;  but  a 
good  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  say—"  Give  us  free  admission 
into  Parliament,  and  all  its  members 
will  turn  Catholics.”  Believing,  then, 
that  it  was  a  proper  jealousy  which 
excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
administration  of  certain  laws,  he 
must  confess  that  he  could  not  see 
how  the  same  principle  of  exclusion 
should  not  apply  to  the  present  case. 
The  honourable  gentleman,  at  the 
same  time,  admitted  the  conduct  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  not 
only  good,  but  highly  meritorious ; 
and  the  excellence  of  their  conduct 


and  patriotism  had  conferred  lasting 
benefits  on  their  country,  and  enti¬ 
tled  them  to  every  concession  and  fa¬ 
vour  which  could  be  granted  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  security  of  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

Mr  Canning  considered  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Catholics  to  Parliament  as 
forming  the  most  important  point,  if 
not  the  whole  of  the  bill.  It  was  that 
of  which,  if  refused,  the  refusal  would 
take  much  from  the  value  of  such 
concessions,  and  of  which,  if  conce¬ 
ded,  the  concession,  if  other  conces¬ 
sions  of  great  public  importance  were 
also  granted,  would  enhance  greatly 
their  importance.  It  was  a  point,  the 
granting  of  which,  in  addition  to 
other  matters  to  which  other  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  right  honourable  person 
who  had  last  spoken  had  alluded, 
would  form  the  key-stone  of  that  arch 
which  they  were  erecting,  and  com¬ 
plete  that  incorporation  of  interests 
which  was  the  object  of  those  who 
took  part  in  promoting  this  bill.  He 
would  grant,  for  the  argument,  that 
onehundred Catholic  members  should 
be  returned,  partly  from  Ireland  and 
partly  from  England  ;  he  would  grant 
that  they  would  combine ;  he  would 
grant  that  they  would  combine  for 
overturning  the  ecclesiastical  esta¬ 
blishment  ;  but,  granting  all  this,  he 
asked  how  they  were  to  go  about  it  ? 
It  must  be — 1st,  By  force  of  reason¬ 
ing  ;  2d,  By  force  of  numbers ;  or, 
3d,  By  force  alone.  Was  it  then  to  be 
gravely  stated,  that  the  eloquence  of 
the  one  hundred  members  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  persuading  gentlemen  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  Protestant  establishment  to 
join  them  in  destroying  it,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  magnificent  edi¬ 
fice  of  mitred  popery  ? 

Mr  Bankes’s  amendment  was  ne¬ 
gatived  by  223  against  211. 

The  third  reading  of  the  bill  took 
place  on  the  2d  of  April,  when  a 
warm  and  lengthened  debate  again 
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ensued ;  but  it  was  passed  with  a  in  furtherance  of  them,  he  called  the 
somewhat  greater  majority  thiui  be-  particular  attention  of  the  House  to 
fore,  (216  to  197.)  a  voluntary  act  which  had  emanated 

Alter  the  bill  had  been  dragged  from  the  Papal  $ee.  The  following 
through  the  Lower  House  with  such  were  the  important  alterations  made 
difficulty,  and  by  such  narrow  m»o-  by  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  Fide 
rities,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  its  fate  at  Rome,  in  the  oath  appointed  to  be 
in  that  upper  region,  where  the  aris-  taken  by  the  vicars  Apostolic  in  En^- 
tocracies,  both  of  church  and  state,  land,  and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
were  in  high  predominance.  There  bishops,  according  to  which  the  fol- 
too,  however,  it  had  zealous  and  lowing  words,  which  have  caused  so 
powerful  advocates ;  and  was  subject-  much  misrepresentation  at  all  times, 
ed  to  a  discussion  still  more  elaborate  were  omitted,  viz.: — **  Hctretico$y 
and  extended.  schismaticos,  et  rebellet  eidem  Domino 

The  subject  was  first  introduced  by  noitrovel$uccessoribusprcEdictispropo~ 
Earl  Grey,  on  the  16th  of  April,  with  testate  persequar  et  imjm^abo."  .\nd 
the  presentation  of  two  petitions,  one  with  the  addition  ot  the  following 
from  the  English  Catholics  in  gene-  words  at  the  conclusion  of  the  oath  : 
ral,  the  other  from  six  Catholic  peers,  — “  Hac  omnia  et  singula  eo  invioledti- 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  lius  observabo,  quo  certior  sum,  nihil 
Shrewsbury,  Lord  Arundel,  Lord  in  its  contineri,  quod  juramento  fidelu 
Petre,  Lord  Clifford,  and  Lord  Stour-  tatis  mem  erga  screnissimim  N.  Re¬ 
ton.  There  did  not  exist  men  more  gem,  ejusque  ad  thronum  successores, 
distinguished  for  the  exemplary  dis-  debite  adversari  possit.”  He  pointed 
charge  of  their  public  and  private  out  also  the  new  character  under 
duties  through  all  the  various  walks  which  the  measure  stood,  coming  as 
of  life.  This  would  be  acknowledged  a  bill  passed  by  the  other  House,  af- 
even  by  those  who  felt  themselves  ter  the  most  deliberate  consideration, 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  oppo-  He  believed  no  measure  ever  passed 
sing  their  claims.  Earl  Grey  would  through  Parliament  that  was  more 
not,  unless  called  upon  by  unforeseen  completely  considered  in  all  its  parts, 
circumstances,  take  part  in  the  ap-  And  what  gave  greater  weight  to  the 
proaching  discussion,  as  he  could  of-  manner  in  which  it  passed  through 
fer  only  an  irksome  repetition  of  what  the  other  House  was,  that  it  was  not 
he  had  often  said  before.  He  refer-  examined  in  the  heat  of  passion,  but 
red,  in  general,  to  his  former  opinions,  was  considered  with  the  utmost  mo- 
and  wim  a  full  conviction,  that  every  deration  and  temperance.  The  bill 
motive  ofjustice  and  policy,  of  Chris-  effected  two  objects  of  extreme  im- 
tian  charity  and  true  religion,  and  he  portance.  It  took  away  the  necessi- 
would  add,  of  national  gratitude,  was  ty  of  making  that  declaration  which 
in  their  favour,  he  could  not  avoid  branded  a  man  for  professing  that  re- 
anxiously  entreating  the  attention  of  ligion  which  was  professed  by  the 
the  House  to  these  petitions.  greater  portion  of  Europe.  The  re- 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  read-  modelling  the  oath  of  supremacy  he 
ing,  made  on  the  same  day,  the  lead  approved  of  as  one  of  the  greatest 
was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Donough-  beauties  of  the  bill.  This  was  a  very 
more,  the  staunch  and  established  great  object,  because  it  shewed,  that 
advocate  of  Catholic  claims.  After  a  that  oath,  which  was  the  great  oath 
survey  of  the  successive  steps  taken  of  fidelity  to  the  state,  could  be  taken 
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by  the  Ronuui  Catholic  as  nrell  as  by 
any  other  subject-t  without  violating 
his  religious  feelings. 

While  Lord  D.  thus  highly  approved 
of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  bill,  he 
could  not  but  decidedly  object  to  the 
demand  of  securities  appended  to  it. 
He  looked  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
to  be  in  no  respect  whatever  a  suspi¬ 
cious  subject.  He  had  proved  himself 
to  be  any  thing  but  a  suspicious  sub¬ 
ject.  Having  been  for  twenty-eight 
years  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise,  they  ought  not  now 
to  impose  on  him  what  was  called  an 
additional  security,  but  which,  in  fact, 
was  no  security.  If  he  were  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  he  would  say,  Take 
back  your  securities,  1  will  not  have 
them  ;  and  with  them  also  take  back 
the  proffered  boon.”  He  said  this, 
because  he  felt  that  they  wanted  no 
additional  securities ;  and  they  ought 
not  to  insult  individuals  whom  they 
were  about  to  restore  to  political  pri¬ 
vileges.  Did  they  not  grossly  insult 
the  Roman  Catholics  by  demanding 
those  securities }  Did  they  not  say, 
speaking  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cler¬ 
gy,  **  It  is  on  your  account  we  have 
kept  the  laity  so  long  out  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  those  good  things  which 
other  subjects  have  enjoyed  ?”  Did 
they  not  declare  to  the  laity,  “  We 
have  taken  from  you  all  your  rights 
and  privileges,  because  you  have  a 
disaffected  body  of  clergy  ?”  He 
knew,  and  he  could  state,  from  his 
own  personal  observation,  that  the 
very  reverse  of  this  was  the  truth, 
with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  that  part  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  from  which  he  came ;  and,  as  he 
believed  the  reflection  cast  on  the 
character  of  that  body  was  a  most 
unjust  one,  he  should  be  ashamed  if 
he  could  for  a  moment  amuse  their 
lordships  with  a  notion  that  any 
shackles  ought  to  be  fastened  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  as  the  price 


of  concessions  that  were  to  be  made 
to  the  laity.  He  did  not  like  the 
principle  of  compulsory  oaths.  There 
was  a  compulsory  oath,  and  one  also 
imposed  on  the  Catholic  clergy,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  they  were  obliged  to  take 
under  the  pain  of  deportation.  But, 
thank  God,  that  was  not  the  act  of  a 
regular  established  government.  The 
present  oath  was  not  compulsory  on 
those  persons  who  were  to  derive  be¬ 
nefit  from  the  bill,  but  on  the  clergy, 
whose  situation  would  not  be  amelio¬ 
rated  by  it.  This  oath  must  be  taken 
by  every  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
though  he  had  been  in  orders  for  half 
a  century,  under  the  penalty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanour.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  oath  which  any  man  need  be  un¬ 
willing  to  swear ;  but  he  objected  to 
it  on  principle,  as  a  compulsory  oath. 
The  Catholic  clergy  asked  for  no¬ 
thing.  They  onijr  requested  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  functions  as  they  did  at 
present.  They  desired  no  stipend 
from  government ;  they  called  for  no 
extension  of  privilege.  All  they  wish¬ 
ed  for  was,  to  be  allowed  to  perform 
their  duties  as  heretofore.  Their 
lordships  were  not  entering  into  a 
treaty  with  their  Catholic  fellow-sub¬ 
jects.  It  was  for  their  lordships  to 
decide,  and  it  was  for  them  to  receive 
that  decision  with  deference  and  re¬ 
spect.  The  noble  earl,  in  conclusion, 
repeated,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
his  objections  to  anything  like  a  ne¬ 
gative,  or  veto,  upon  the  appointment 
of  the  bishops. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  opposed  the 
bill  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  had 
been  confirmed  in  his  objections  by 
his  long  residence  in  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries.  It  would  break  down  all  the 
securities  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
without  satisfying  the  Catholics.  If 
any  one  supposed  that  the  Catholics 
would  ever  be  satisfied  without  ha¬ 
ving  their  laity  admitted  to  all  offices. 
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without  exception  or  restriction,  and 
without  obtaining  for  their  clergy  the 
restoration  of  all  benefices  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church,  and  a  recogni¬ 
tion  (in  principle  at  least^  of  the  right 
of  that  family  to  reign  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  had  been  set  aside  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  he  was  much  deceived. 
Inordinate  and  reprehensible  as  his 
presumption  might  be  thought,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  that,  in  his 
judgment,  those  who  expected  the 
Catholics  would  be  content  with  less 
than  this,  shewed  little  foresight,  little 
knowledge  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  parti¬ 
cular.  It  was  plain,  that  the  desire 
of  controul  remained  unchanged  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  though  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  that  controul  was  exer¬ 
cised  was  changed  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  was  ready  to  believe 
that  the  present  Pope  would  not  in¬ 
stigate  a  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew ; 
but  when  had  the  church  of  Rome 
condemned  that  massacre  ?  He  per¬ 
haps  would  not  recommend  an  edict 
of  Nantes;  but  was  that  edict  ever 
blamed  by  the  church  of  Rome  ?  The 
present  Pope,  he  would  admit,  might 
grant  concessions  ;  but  zealots  might 
rise  to  the  head  of  the  church,  and  a 
future  Pope  reverse  what  the  present 
did.  The  Pope  was  regarded  as  om¬ 
nipotent,  and  no  arrangement  could 
now  be  obtained  which  might  not  be 
afterwards  subject  to  reversion.  Ca¬ 
tholics  might  at  one  time  be  directed 
to  submit  to  their  lawful  sovereign, 
and  afterwards  be  absolved  from  their 
allegiance.  The  House  ought  never 
to  forget  the  fact,  that  with  the  ex¬ 
isting  form  of  government  was  in¬ 
separably  interwoven  the  Protestant 
church  ;  the  one  could  not  be  affect¬ 
ed  without  the  other.  Tyranny  was 
the  great  characteristic  of  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  monarchy — caprice  and  uncertain¬ 
ty,  of  a  republic ;  and  with  the  same 
unerring  certainty  could  they  trace. 


in  the  principles  of  catholicity,  a  pre¬ 
dilection  for  arbitrary  power ;  in  those 
of  Presbyterians  a  democratical  tend¬ 
ency  ;  while  in  the  Protestant  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  the  great  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  had  ever  been  a 
practical  demonstration  of  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  rational  liberty,  of  justice, 
of  order,  of  equal  laws,  and  steady 
moderation.  Was  the  glorious  bul¬ 
wark  which  exhibited  such  a  spec¬ 
tacle  to  an  admiring  world,  and  which 
their  ancestors  had  cemented  with 
their  blood,  to  be  now  re-modelled  ? 
Was  that  to  bo  done,  too,  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  church  establishment 
was  assailed  by  open  foes,  and  under¬ 
mined  by  secret  ones  ?  He  gave  the 
bill  his  decided  opposition. 

The  Bishop  of  London  felt*  it  his 
duty  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  to 
give  a  silent  vote  against  the  bill,  but 
to  state  his  conscientious  objections  to 
it.  In  taking  this  course,  he  begged 
to  disclaim  all  hostile  or  illiberal  feel¬ 
ings  towards  the  Catholic  body,  for 
such  he  had  never  entertained ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  feelings  and  princi¬ 
ples  were  ever  to  grant  to  all  classes 
of  his  fellow-subjects  the  full  exercise 
of  their  religion,  without  molestation 
or  insult,  while  that  religion  contain¬ 
ed  nothing  repugnant  to  morals  or 
decency.  To  the  Catholics  he  was 
always  ready  to  grant  the  unfettered 
enjoyment  of  their  form  of  worship ; 
the  free  disposition  of  their  property; 
the  fullest  personal  protection  ;  and 
an  equal  security  under  the  laws. 
Beyond  these  was  political  power, 
and  if  he  could  not  grant  that,  it  was 
from  a  sincere  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  the  Protestant  establish¬ 
ment.  His  great  objection  was,  to 
the  religious  principle  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics — ^to  that  which  required,  on  their 
part,  unlimited  submission  to  a  fo¬ 
reign  authority— an  authority  which 
assumed  unlimited  dominion  over  the 
consciences,  excluding  from  them  all 
17 
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exercise  of  their  own  reason  regard* 
ing  all  matters  of  religion.  It  was  a 
principle  of  that  religion  to  regard  ail 
dissent  in  spiritual  matters  ns  rebel* 
Hous  contumacy,  and  to  require  of  its 
votaries  the  uniform  advocacy  of  her 
interest  and  power.  That  was  the 
genuine  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
church,  as  avowed  by  her  orthodox 
sons.  If  such,  then,  was  its  charac* 
ter,  it  followed  that  no  oath  or  con* 
tract  clashing  with  that  spirit  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  could  be  deemed  by  a  Catho¬ 
lic  as  lawful  or  valid  ;  and  certainly 
none  could  be  understood  as  being 
taken  without  a  reservation  of  the 
nature  he  had  alluded  to.  Hence  it 
followed,  not  that  the  Catholic,  as  had 
been  invidiously  stated,  was  not  to  be 
believed  upon  his  oath,  but  that,  when 
he  took  the  obligation,  he  always  kept 
in  view  a  reservation  for  the  rights 
and  interests  of  his  church.  The  great 
predominating  evil  of  this  bill  was, 
that  it  divested  the  established  church 
of  the  friendly  and  direct  countenance 
and  support  of  a  Protestant  govern¬ 
ment.  He  hoped  their  lordships  would 
never  give  their  consent  to  a  measure 
so  vitally  altering  the  controlling  prin¬ 
ciple  of  every  branch  of  government 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  bill  con¬ 
ceded  everything  to  the  laity  unac¬ 
companied  with  restriction ;  and  it 
affixed  securities  to  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
gulations,  which,  it  was  quite  clear, 
from  the  language  used  by  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  clergy,  that  if  carried,  they 
must  eventually  be  compelled  to 
abandon.  This  being  his  view  of  the 
case,  it  was  impossible  he  could  coun¬ 
tenance  such  a  bill.  It  furnished  no 
adequate  securities  for  the  safety  of 
the  Protestant  government,  while  it 
proposed  at  once  to  withdraw  from 
the  church  and  the  state  those  bar¬ 
riers  with  which  their  ancestors  had 
fenced  round  the  glorious  constitu¬ 
tion  th^  had  reared. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  felt  strongly 
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the  duty  of  arguing  this  great  ques¬ 
tion  calmly  and  dispassionately.  In 
judging  on  such  a  subject,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  examine  very  carefully  the 
origin  of  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Catholics,  and  the  changes  in  the 
state  of  society  since  their  enact¬ 
ment.  His  historical  knowledge  led 
him  to  form  a  conclusion  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  had  been 
formed  upon  the  same  subject  by  the 
noble  earl  who  had  preceded  him ; 
for  not  only  did  past  events  prove 
that  the  Pope  could  have  no  influence 
in  this  country,  but  also  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  had  any  power  in  any  country, 
except  such  as  the  king  of  that  coun¬ 
try  had  lent  himself  to  support.  In 
this  country  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
king  would  lend  himself  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  such  power  ;  for  in  it  the  king 
must  be  a  Protestant.  And  whilst 
he  was  on  that  subject  he  begged  to 
remind  the  House,  that  the  sovereign 
in  England  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  individual,  but  as  a  corporate 
body,  surrounded  and  attended  by 
many  high  officers  of  state,  responsi¬ 
ble,  each  and  all,  for  the  line  of  con¬ 
duct  which  he  pursued.  Therefore, 
not  only  the  sovereign  himself,  but 
all  bis  ministers  must  be  Catholics, 
before  any  support  could  be  given  to 
the  Pope — a  circumstance  so  impro¬ 
bable,  that  he  considered  the  argu¬ 
ment  founded  upon  it  as  dying  away 
of  itself,  and  therefore  unworthy  of 
farther  attention.  The  Pope  was  re¬ 
duced  to  that  state  of  insignificance, 
or,  if  he  had  not  had  a  reluctance  to 
trample  upon  the  fallen,  he  would 
have  said,  to  that  feeble,  ridiculous, 
and  despicable  state,  which  Sir  W. 
Blackstone  had  described  as  the  fit 
time  for  reviewing  and  softening  those 
rigorous  edicts  against  Homan  Ca¬ 
tholics  which  nothing  but  the  most 
apparent  state  necessity  could  for  a 
moment  justify.  Feeling  that  to ‘be 
the  case,  and  having  an  earnest  de- 
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sire  that  his  fellow  Catholic  subjects 
should  be  admitted  to  a  full  partici* 
pation  of  the  blessings  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  he  should  give  his  vote  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  present  bill,  especially  as 
he  considered  the  securities  whicn  it 
demanded  from  the  Catholics  to  be 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  country  from 
those  dangers  which  some  noble  lords 
feared  from  the  passing  of  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  in 
strongly  supporting  the  cause  of 
emancipation,  complained  that  its 
supporters  were  embarrassed,  not  by 
any  increase  of  talent  in  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  but  by  the  perpetual  variation 
of  the  arguments  to  which  they  were 
driven.  They  took  refuge  continually 
behind  some  new  intolerance,  which 
was  always  found  as  untenable  as  the 
one  they  bad  abandoned.  He  was 
ready  to  prove,  by  historical  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  Catholic,  as  a  Catho- 
4ilc,  had  never  been  excluded  from 
office  in  England.  At  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  did  Edward  VI.  exclude  Catho¬ 
lics  from  his  council-board  ?  Certain¬ 
ly  not ;  his  first  council  consisted  of 
(^tholics  as  well  as  of  Protestants. 
He  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope 
for  the  share  which  he  took  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  Reformation.  Did  he 
therefore  exclude  Catholics  from  of¬ 
fices  of  power  and  dignity  ?  certainly 
not.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
north  in  consequence  of  that  excom¬ 
munication.  Who  was  sent  to  quell 
it  ?  the  Lord  of  the  Marches,  Lord  de 
Clifibrd,  a  Catholic.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  hovering  around  the 
coasts  of  England,  whom  did  she  ap¬ 
point  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  to 
oppose  it  ?  Lord  Howard,  of  Effing¬ 
ham,  a  Catholic.  Whom  did  she  ap¬ 
point  to  the  defence  of  Dover  Castle, 
at  that  time  the  most  important  fort¬ 
ress  in  the  country  ?  a  nobleman  that 
was  a  Catholic.  Whom,  also,  did  she 
intrust  with  the  office  of  Lord  High 


Admiral  of  England,  an  office  of  such 
power  and  importance,  that  succeed¬ 
ing  ages  have  considered  it  dangerous 
to  intrust  it  to  any  subject,  and  have 
therefore  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission  i  Lord  Howard,  of  Ef¬ 
fingham,  a  Catholic  nobleman.  The 
lion-hearted  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL 
did,  indeed,  alter  the  form  of  the  oatb 
of  supremacy  as  administered  to  the 
Commons  ;  but,  from  a  well-founded 
confidence  in  their  loyalty,  she  did 
not  compel  the  peers  to  submit  to 
that  alteration.  She  would  not,  as 
had  been  well  expressed  by  lord  Ba¬ 
con,  place  windows  in  a  man's  breast 
to  discover  what  was  passing  within, 
and  therefore  never  excluded  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  from  power.  James  I.,  though 
the  gunpowder- plot  had  been  devised 
to  destroy  him,  shewed  towards  them 
the  same  forbearance.  In  the  reign 
of  the  second  Charles,  the  Catholics 
were  excluded  from  power.  And 
why  ?  because  they  had  been  busily 
engaged,  or  were  supposed  to  have 
been  busily  engaged,  m  plots  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government.  But  did  that 
measure  of  exclusion  extend  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  by  no  means. 
Did  William  III.  exclude  the  Catho¬ 
lics  merely  because  they  were  Catho¬ 
lics  ?  No.  The  preamble  of  the  pe¬ 
nal  acts  passed  in  his  reign  all  recited 
some  positive  conspiracy  in  which  the 
Catholics  were  engaged,  and  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  engaged,  to  overthrow  the 
government. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  was  pre- 
ared  decidedly  to  vote  against  the 
ill.  Disclmming  all  reflection  against 
the  Catholics  as  a  body,  he  yet  con¬ 
ceived  that  their  tenets,  excluding  the 
members  of  all  other  churches  from 
the  pale  of  salvation,  formed  a  wide 
line  of  separation,  and  were  such  as 
made  them  consider  all  bargains  made 
against  the  interests  of  the  church  to 
be  ipso  facto  a  nullity.  The  British 
constitution,  as  settled  at  the  Revo- 
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lution,  was,  in  all  its  parts,  Anti- 
Catholic  ;  the  King  must  be  Anti- 
Catholic;  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Anti-Catholic ;  almost  every  oath  for 
admission  to  office  fvas  in  its  na¬ 
ture  Anti- Catholic ;  every  Peer,  and 
every  Member  of  Parliament,  were 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  which  was 
Anti-Catholic ;  every  clergyman,  be¬ 
fore  his  appointment  to  a  benefice, 
was  obliged  to  declare,  upon  oath, 
that  no  foreign  prince  had  any  juris¬ 
diction  in  this  realm.  If  this  bill 
should  pass,  how  could  a  clergyman 
take  that  oath  ?  Protestantism  was 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  Bri¬ 
tish  constitution  was  raised  ;  but 
if  Catholic  emancipation  should  be 
granted,  all  which  had  been  done  at 
the  Revolution  would  be  undone,  and 
all  for  which  their  lordships’  ances¬ 
tors  had  sacrificed  their  lives  would 
be  lost  to  their  posterity. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  his  brethren,  gave  a  cordial 
support  to  the  bill.  He  would  ask, 
what  was  the  church  which  it  was 
proposed  to  secure  by  disabilities  and 
penalties  ?  No  one  could  venture  to 
say  that  it  was  not  that  church  of  which 
the  lawgiver  and  head  had  declared 
that  his  kingdom  *'  was  not  of  this 
world."  Christianity  prohibited  every 
harsh,  severe,  and  uncharitable  opi¬ 
nion.  If  no  other  passage  of  the  New 
Testament  enforc^  this  liberality,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
terms  in  which  the  Divine  Founder 
of  Christianity  reprimanded  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  who  bad  falsely  imagined  that 
their  religion  was  to  be  supported  by 
judicial  interposition  even  firom  Hea¬ 
ven  {  when  he  told  them  that  they 
knew  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they 
were  of. 

Lord  Redesdale  took  the  opposite 
side.  Exclusion  was  the  security, 
and  the  only  security,  on  which  they 
could  rely.  The  Roman  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion  allowed  no  man  complete  pos- 
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session  of  his  own  conscience.  The 
bill  professedly  proceeded  on  the 
principle  of  giving  security  to  a  Pro¬ 
testant  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
to  the  Protestant  churches  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  but  went  on  to 
enact  what  would  certainly  under¬ 
mine  the  only  foundations  on  which 
that  security  rested.  The  noble  earl 
who  moved  the  second  reading,  dis¬ 
claimed  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  or  any 
disposition  to  interfere  with  the  emo¬ 
luments  of  the  established  church. 
He  said  they  would  rest  content  with 
the  alms  and  free  offerings  of  those  of 
their  communion.  When  he  was  in 
Ireland  a  very  different  sentiment 
prevailed  among  some  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  Catholic  body.  He 
was  invited  to  a  house  where  there 
were  present  many  distinguished  per¬ 
sons  ;  he  was  the  only  Protestant 
among  them.  The  conversation  turn¬ 
ed  on  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  clergy.  The  proposal  was,  he 
believed,  lOOl.  a-year  for  parish- 
priests,  2000^.  for  archbishops,  1000/. 
for  bishops,  5001.  for  deans,  and  so 
on,  the  whole  amounting  to  about 
290,000/.  a-year.  He  asked  how  it 
was  to  be  paid  ?  and  the  answer  was, 
out  of  the  possessions  of  the  church  ; 
that  the  Protestant  clergy  must  con¬ 
sent  to  give  up  sufficient  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  that  a  provision,  in  the  shape 
of  a  regium  donum,  would  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  as  it  would  make  the  Catholic 
clergy  dependant  on  the  crown,  and 
lessen  the  influence  they  possessed 
over  their  flocks. 

An  opposite  side  was  taken  by  the 
Earl  of  Harrow  by,  who  observed, 
that  one  right  reverend  prelate  had 
touched  upon  the  intolerant  doctrines 
of  the  Catholics,  such  as,  that  theirs 
was  the  only  true  church,  and  that 
out  of  its  pale  there  was  no  salvation. 
But,  was  that  the  only  church  that 
entertained  such  doctrines  ?  Wat  not 
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die  Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland 
equally  intolerant?  In  1646,  it  had 
been  seen  requiring  the  Parliament 
to  put  down  and  extirpate  all  here¬ 
tics;  and,  accordingly,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  passed  an  ordinance  against 
heresy.  He  did  not  wish  to  revive  un¬ 
pleasant  feelings  against  that  church, 
but  could  any  authentic  document  bo 
produced  in  which  this  intolerance 
was  disavowed  ?  Nevertheless,  within 
sixty  years,  on  the  accession  of  King 
William,  an  attempt  was  made  at  an 
union  with  Scotland ;  it  was  renewed 
in  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
but  it  was  not  until  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  that  it  was  completed.  What 
took  place  during  those  discussions  ? 
The  kirk  of  Scotland  solemnly  warn¬ 
ed  the  Parliament  not  to  concur  in 
the  toleration  of  episcopacy ;  yet, 
with  this  dreadful  threat  and  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  the  Parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land  consented  to  take  into  its  bo¬ 
som  16  Peers  and  45  Commoners  be¬ 
longing  to  that  intolerant  kirk.  Could 
any  man  now  contend  that  that  union 
had  not  proved  one  of  the  strongest 
and  firmest  supports  of  the  church 
establishment  of  this  country  ? 

The  Bishop  of  St  David’s  opposed, 
and  the  Earl  of  Darnley  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  the  bill ;  but  particular  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  by  the  sentiments  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  equally  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  present  illustrious 
rank,  and  by  his  situation  as  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  crown.  His  Royal 
Highness  rose,  he  said,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  reluctance,  to  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill ;  but  there  were 
occasions  on  which  it  became  an  in¬ 
dividual  not  to  step  aside,  but  to 
come  forward  and  boldly  avow  the 
sentiments  which  he  entertained.  The 
present  he  considered  to  be  one  of 
those  occasions ;  for.  Were  not  their 
lordships  called  upon  to  sanction  a 
measure,  which,  it  was  admitted  even 
by  its  advocates,  would  effect  a  great 


change  in  the  constitution  as  esta¬ 
blished  at  the  Revolution  of  1668, 
and  in  the  system  which  had  seated 
his  Majesty's  family  oq  the  throne  ? 
When  measures  similar  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  had  been  proposed  by  a  states¬ 
man,  who  had  rendered  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  services  to  his  country,  his  Royal 
Highness  said,  he  had  strenuously 
opposed  them,  on  a  thorough  convic¬ 
tion  of  their  dangerous  tendency. 
The  more  he  had  since  heard  the  sub¬ 
ject  discussed,  the  more  he  had  been 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  which  ho 
had  then  expressed.  He  had  always 
understood  that  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  an  integp’al  part  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  Long  might  it  remain  so  ! 
But  let  not  their  lordsliips  imagine 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  toleration. 
He  should  always  be  happy  that  every 
sect  should  have  the  full  exercise  of 
its  religion,  as  long  as  it  did  not  affect 
the  security  of  the  established  church, 
and  as  long  as  its  members  remained 
loyal  subjects.  But  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  allowing  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  and  granting  po¬ 
litical  power.  As  he  felt  himself  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  task  of  entering  into 
the  details  of  the  question,  and  wish¬ 
ed  not  to  detain  those  noble  lords  who 
were  better  qualified  to  take  an  ex¬ 
pansive  view  of  the  subject,  be  should 
only  repeat,  that  his  opposition  to  the 
bill  arose  from  principles  which  he 
had  embraced  ever  since  he  had  been 
able  to  judge  for  himself,  and  which, 
he  hoped,  he  should  cherish  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  made  an  ela¬ 
borate  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  As  the  only  lay  servant  of  the 
crown,  necessarily  a  Protestant,  he 
felt  himself  peculiarly  called  upon  to 
support  the  Protestant  interest,  and 
would  do  it  through  evil  and  throu^ 
good  report.  He  objected  to  me 
committal  of  the  bill,  l^ng  averse  to 
its  principle,  and  conceiving  that  no 
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ainendmeiit  covld  make  it  good. 
Holding  in  the  highest  veneration 
the  talents,  virtues,  and  -wisdom  of 
Mr  Pitt,  he  felt  it  his  unbending  duty 
not  to  surrender  his  own  opinions. 
He  had  always  felt  that  it  was  one 
of  his  first  duties  to  maintain  the  es¬ 
tablished  religion  of  the  country.  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  country,  it  had  adopt¬ 
ed  the  purest  system  of  Christian  faith 
in  its  established  religion ;  by  con¬ 
necting  with  the  laws  which  establish¬ 
ed  its  church,  laws  securing  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  toleration  as  to  those 
who  dissented  from  its  church,  it  had 
probably  placed  upon  the  best  and 
surest  foundations,  the  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberties  of  all  who  lived  in  the 
kingdom.  But  they  were  told  that 
all  this  was  wrong ;  and  that  they 
should  allow  every  body  of  Christians 
to  take  its  chance  in  the  world.  He 
was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  should 
ever  assert,  that  an  established  reli¬ 
gion  was  a  great  benefit  to  a  people 
—that  the  object  of  such  an  establish¬ 
ment  was  not  to  make  the  church  po¬ 
litical,  but  to  make  the  state  religious. 
Such  was  his  firm  persuasion — a  per¬ 
suasion  so  strongly  entertained,  that 
he  would  much  rather  see  a  less  pure 
system  of  Christian  faith  established, 
with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  toler¬ 
ation  of  those  who  differed  from  it, 
under  which  toleration,  we,  who  ad¬ 
here  to  the  doctrines  of  our  present 
established  church,  might  enjoy  shel¬ 
ter  and  security  -without  power,  po¬ 
litical  power,  than  see  this  coun¬ 
try  without  any  established  church. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  crown  could  be  divided  with 
that  of  the  Pope.  To  see  what  sort 
of  supremacy  the  latter  claimed,  he 
wisb^  their  lordships  to  read  the 
statute  of  the  first  Philip  and  Mary, 
cap.  8.  Few  had  read  it ;  but  a  more 
humiliating,  a  more  degrading,  a 
more  debasing  national  record,  he 
believed,  did  not  exist  in  the  annals 
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of  the  world.  No  man  who  would 
read  it,  could  fail  to  feel  alive  and 
tremble  lest  we  should  ever  again 
open  a  door  for  the  entrance  of  that 
lion  which  had  nearly  devoured  us. 
The  oath  now  propos^  appeared  to 
him  very  inadequate.  It  renounced 
all  authority  interfering  with  the  al¬ 
legiance  due  to  the  crown  ;  "  but  it  is 
obvious,  that  this  leaves  it  entirely 
with  the  party  taking  the  oath  to  de¬ 
termine  for  himself  what  does  or  does 
not  so  conflict  or  interfere  with  such 
allegiance,  duty,  and  obedience.  Ithas 
also  the  singular  effect,  that  the  Pro¬ 
testant  is  now  to  be  required  to  take  a 
stronger  oath  in  support  of  that  which 
his  conscience  would  lead  him,  -with¬ 
out  taking  any  oath,  to  support,  than 
the  Roman  Catholic  is  to  take,  whose 
conscience  might  lead  him,  if  not 
bound  by  oath  to  support  it,  to  dis¬ 
turb  or  weaken  it.  The  Protestant 
is  to  swear,  that  the  foreign  prince  or 
prelate  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever. 
The  Roman  Catholic,  that  he  has  all 
the  jurisdiction  which  he,  the  Ronum 
Catholic,  thinks  does  not  conflict  or 
interfere  with  allegiance,  civil  duty, 
and  obedience,  as  he  understands 
them.” 

The  noble  and  learned  lord  then 
went  over  the  history  of  England  to 
rove  the  anxious  precautions  which 
ad  always  been  taken  against  popery, 
and  that  if  these  were  less  at  an  early 
period,  it  was  merely  because  the 
Protestant  power  was  not  then  fully 
established.  Without  meaning  to 
impute,  and  disavowing  the  intention 
to  impute,  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  day  some  of  the  tenets  which 
some  in  former  times  were  said  to 
entertain,  their  opinions,  and  those 
of  their  church  are  yet  such  as  make 
it  seem  to  be  altogether  inconsistent 
in  a  government,  settled  as  essential¬ 
ly  Protestant,  with  a  Protestant  esta¬ 
blished  church,  to  grant  them  politi¬ 
cal  power.  The  churches  of  England 
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and  Ireland  are  now  one  united  Pro¬ 
testant  church.  What  endangers  the 
one  must  endanger  the  other.  If  the 
concessions  proposed  to  be  granted 
by  this  bill,  are  granted,  and  without 
securities,  (and  what  securities,  that 
will  be  given,  has  the  wisdom  of  man 
yet  devised  ?)  is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  will 
make  this  bill  of  concessions  a  rest¬ 
ing  point?  Demand  has  followed 
from  time  to  time  upon  demand,  and 
demand  will  follow  from  time  to  time 
upon  demand,  till  nothing  more  can 
be  asked,  for  till  toleration  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  in  Ireland  gives  way 
to  Roman  Catholic  establishment,  and 
Protestant  establishment  shall  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  such  a  portion  of  toleration 
of  Protestants,  as  tlie  Reman  Catho¬ 
lics  may  be  disposed  to  allow  them. 
The  times,  it  is  said,  are  changed, 
and  the  Catholics,  it  is  said,  are 
changed  be  it  so  ;  but  such  change 

does  not  affect  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  upon  which  this  kingdom 
has  established  itself  as  a  "  Protest¬ 
ant  kingdom,"  with  the  powers  of  the 
state  in  Protestant  hands,  and  with  a 
Protestant  church  establishment,  and 
toleration, — toleration  from  time  to 
time  enlarged  to  the  utmost  extent 
the  public  welfarewill  adm  it — but  to¬ 
leration  only — for  those  who  dissent 
from  it.  It  may  be  that  the  church 
of  Rome  itself  has  changed  some  of 
its  tenets.  Its  Protestant  advocates 
tell  us  so, — its  Roman  Catholic  de¬ 
fenders  deny  it.  But  we  are  led  not 
to  doubt  that  the  present  Pope  has 
re-established  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
— that  the  Inquisition  was  revived, — 
we  have  heard  of  bulls  against  Pro¬ 
testant  societies  distributing  the 
Scriptures, — we  have  heard  of  trans¬ 
actions  respecting  bishops  in  Bel¬ 
gium, — we  hear  of  the  establishment 
at  Stonyhurst, — we  hear  of  Jesuits 
there,  though  we  are  told  the  Pope 
does  not  consent  to  their  establish-' 


ment  in  countries  which  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  receive  them  ;  and  we  might 
ask  where  the  person  at  the  head  of 
the  Stonyhurst  establishment  now  is, 
and  for  what  purpose  he  is  where  he 
is  said  to  be  ?"  The  noble  lord  finally 
quoted  the  opinions  of  Blackstone, 
Clare,  and  Hardwick,  in  support  of 
his  own. 

Lord  Grenville  came  forward  in 
decided  support  of  the  bill.  Much  as 
he  had  considered  the  subiect  since 
the  time  when  he  had  last  the  honour 
of  addressing  their  lordships,  he  was 
but  the  more  strengthened  in  his  firm 
conviction,  tliat  there  was  no  way  in 
which  it  was  possible  for  Parliament 
to  convey  so  great  a  benefit  to  the 
people  of  this  united  realm,  as  by 
giving  effect  to  the  principle  of  the 
proposition  before  them.  Such  a 
measure,  tending  to  such  a  purpose, 
and  brought  before  them  in  such  a 
manner,  he  had  never  expected  to 
see  met  by  a  discussion  in  which  the 
question  of  the  principle  of  the  bill 
was  evaded  by  verbal  objections  to 
its  clauses.  The  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack  had  endeavoured,  by  point¬ 
ing  out  inaccuracies  in  language,  or 
some  inconsistencies  in  the  clauses, 
to  induce  their  lordships  not  to  read 
the  bill  a  second  time,  which  was  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  which  those  inaccuracies 
could  be  corrected,  and  those  incon¬ 
sistencies  obviated.  In  all  that  the 
learned  lord  had  said  on  the  subject 
of  religious  belief,  in  all  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  with  respect  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  religion,  in  every  point  of 
view  that  could  be  imagined,  on  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  every  na¬ 
tion,  he,  fur  one,  was  perfectly  pre¬ 
pared  to  agree.  In  all  that  the  learn¬ 
ed  lord  had  uttered  respecting  his 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
as  being,  according  to  his  conscien¬ 
tious  feeling,  the  purest  church  in 
doctrine,  and  the  best  in  discipline. 
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that  ever  appeared  in  the  Cbriatian 
world,  he  entirely  concurred.  He 
admitted  the  superiority  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  that  church,  over  what  he 
considered,  with  the  learned  lord,  to 
be  tile  gross  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  No  man  could  be  impressed 
with  a  more  deep  and  decided  con¬ 
viction  of  the  truth  of  the  grounds  on 
which  that  belief  was  built,  or  of  the 
hrmness  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
rested.  He  was  as  anxious  as  the 
learned  lord,  or  any  other  individual, 
could  be,  to  preserve  the  Protestant 
church  in  all  its  purity. — No  person 
could  feel  more  strongly  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  upholding  the  establishment 
under  which  that  faith  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom, 
and  which  form  of  ecclesiastical  hier¬ 
archy  he  considered,  as  the  learned 
lord  had  done,  to  be  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  civil  government  of 
the  country.  On  these  points  no  roan 
living  held  more  decided  opinions. 
And  if  the  question  were  to  be  de¬ 
cided,  whether  it  was  possible  to 
unite  in  one  faith,  and  to  rule  under 
one  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and 
that  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
of  the  church  of  England,  every  heart 
and  soul  that  owed  allegiance  and 
duty  to  the  government  of  this  realm 
—Nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to 
his  mind — nothing  could  be  more  in 
unison  with  his  feelings,  than  to  assist 
in  such  an  effort.  But  did  reason 
teach  their  lordships  that  a  moral  re¬ 
volution  of  this  nature  could  be  effect¬ 
ed  i  Did  experience  give  them  any 
encouragement  to  hope  it  i  And  if 
Dot,  would  they  waste  in  ineffectual 
wishes  for  that  which  they  knew  to 
be  unattainable,  that  time,  that  la¬ 
bour,  and  that  exertion,  which  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  consideration  of 
the  means  of  rendering  the  difference 
which  did  unfortunately  exist,  and 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  remove, 
less  susceptible  of  evil  to  the  inhabi¬ 


tants  of  both  parts  of  tliis  united  king¬ 
dom,  than  at  this  hour  it  was  unhap¬ 
pily  found  to  be  ?  It  was  unhappily 
the  policy  of  this  country,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  to  endeavour,  by  op- 
ression,  by  severity,  by  confiscation, 
y  punishment  of  every  description, 
either  to  reduce  or  to  annihilate  the 
religious  opinions  that  prevailed  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  destroy  any 
facilities  that  existed  for  dissemina¬ 
ting  them.  To  the  success  of  that  ex¬ 
periment  he  need  not  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  lordships.  So  far  from 
accomplishing  the  intended  purpose 
— so  far  from  putting  down  opinions, 
no  method  could  be  more  success¬ 
fully  employed  by  those  who  wished 
to  produce  a  contrary  effect  than  the 
method  of  oppression  and  persecu¬ 
tion.  The  noble  lord  then  went  over, 
at  great  length,  the  arguments  which 
he  had  before  repeatemy  urged  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  this  measure. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  would  have 
been  nulling  to  make  some  addition 
to  the  concessions  of  1793 ;  but  the 
hill  went  so  far,  and,  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  vote  for  it,  must 
be  so  completely  cut  down  in  the 
committee,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
possible  for  him  to  vote  for  its  going 
into  one.  Without  prejudging  the 
question,  whether  certain  minor  points 
might  or  might  not  be  granted,  bis  opi¬ 
nion  was  this, — that  the  great  direct 
influence  of  the  state  in  parliament, 
and  in  the  privy  council,  ought  to  be 
kept  where  it  was ;  and  so  thinking, 
the  more  honest  and  manly  course 
was,  to  take  his  stand  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill,  and  not  to  disappoint 
expectation  by  suffering  it  to  go  into 
acommittee.  Among  other  arguments, 
he  represented  that,  though  they  set 
out  with  a  declaration  to  maintain  the 
Established  Church  and  the  Protes¬ 
tant  succession,  he  was  satisfied,  if  the 
bill  should  pass,  that  the  principle  of 
a  Protestant  succession  coiild  not  be 
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maintained  in  this  country.  If  the 
presumptire  heir  to  the  throne  should 
be  of  the  Catholic  religion,  might  he 
not  say,  **  Am  I  to  be  the  only  man 
in  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  to  be 
prohibited  from  worshipping  bis  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con¬ 
science?  You  have  the  President  of 
the  Council  a  Catholic,  you  have  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  Judges  of  the  King’s  Bench 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  I  am  not  more 
hostile  than  they  are  to  the  support.of 
the  Established  Church."  What  an¬ 
swer  could  be  given,  and  what,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  tJie  feeling  of 
those  of  the  same  religion  with  the 
heir  to  the  crown,  if  a  punishment 
were  inflicted  for  that  belief?  If  the 
bill  passed,  and  the  securities  were 
refused  or  rejected  by  the  Catholics, 
the  country  might  hereafter  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  dangers  of  religious 
persecution.  This  bill,  which  was  call¬ 
ed  a  measure  of  grace  and  favour,  bow 
was  it  received — how  was  it  looked  at 
in  Ireland  ?  Was  there  more  than  one 
opinion  respecting  it  among  the  cler¬ 
gy  of  that  country  ?  The  more  he  re¬ 
flected  on  the  subject,  the  more  he 
was  convinced  that,  by  this  measure, 
they  were  sapping  the  foundation  of 
all  the  great  establishments  of  the 
country,  both  of  church  and  state. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  warm¬ 
ly  supported  the  cause  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics.  He  challenged  the  learned  lord, 
or  the  noble  earl,  to  adduce  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  Catholics  had 
not  shewn  themselves  tlie  promoters 
of  the  good  fortunes  of  the  country, 
and  participators  in  its  bad  fortunes. 
To  the  tried  fidelity  of  the  Catholics 
the  lenmed  lord  owed  his  seat  at  pre¬ 
sent  on  the  woolsack,  and  the  learned 
prelates  their  mitred  dignity.  But  for 
the  Catholic  population  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  whose  faith  their  lordships  h^ 
laboured  'to  exterminate,  they  would 


never  have  come  with  safety  out  of 
that  struggle  through  which  &ey  had 
passed,  and  in  the  course  of  which, 
during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  tliera 
had  been  no  instance  of  Catholic  trea¬ 
son,  Catholic  cowardice,  or  Catholic 
infidelity.  It  had  been  said  by  an 
eminent  divine,  that  the  Catholics  bod 
a  leaning  to  arbitrary  power,  and  the 
Presbyterians  to  republicanism.  Both 
assertions  were,  perhaps,  equally  un¬ 
founded  ;  and,  for  a  contradiction  of 
one  of  them,  be  might  appeal  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Peers  of  Scotland  who 
had  sat  in  that  House  since  the  Union, 
of  whom  it  could  be  said,  that  the 
breath  of  calumny  durst  not  accuse 
them  of  advocating  republican  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  on  tlie  contrary, 
stated  the  painful  feelungs  with  which 
he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  oppose 
the  bill,  chiefly  on  the  ground,  tliat 
the  Catholic  religion  was  hostile  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  On  the 
other  hand.  Viscount  Melville,  Lord 
Ashburton,  and  Lord  Somers,  gave 
their  voices  in  favour  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics. 

After  this  long  and  elaborate  de¬ 
bate,  which  had  occupied  two  suc¬ 
cessive  nights,  the  vote  was  at  length 
called  for.  The  issue,  as  bad  been 
foreseen,  was  such  as  to  terminate 
the  measure  for  this  session,  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  being  negatived,  only, 
however,  by  the  moderate  majority 
of  39,  (159  to  120.) 

The  present  session  presented  a 
crisis  in  a  constitutional  question  of 
sdll  more  vital  importance, — that  of 
parliamentary  reform.  A  step  was 
taken  which  came  pretty  decidedly 
under  that  description.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  of  that  specious  nature,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  such  unquestionable  be¬ 
nefits,  that  only  the  most  decided 
alarmists  could  apprehend  danger 
from  it. 
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disftancfaisemeiit  of  Oram- 
poand  had  been  already  determined 
and  this  measure  had  at  once  punish¬ 
ed  a  signal  example  of  corruption, 
and  cleared  the  representation  of  one 
of  its  most  unquestionable  blemishes. 
The  question  arose  next,  what  was  to 
be  made  of  the  extinguished  votes  p 
The  proposal,  hrst  made  by  the  high 
advocates  of  establishment,  that  they 
should  be  transferred  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hundreds,  had  gradually  died 
away,  'i  his  went  only  to  maintain 
that  bloated  excess  of  representation, 
for  which  Cornwall  was  notorious, 
while  it  withheld  representation  from 
a  number  of  districts  to  which  a  great 
modern  growth  of  prosperity  and  po¬ 
pulation  had  given  a  natural  claim 
to  it. 

On  the  12th  February,  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
fur  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  subject.  He  repre¬ 
sented,  that  out  of  twelve  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  towns  in  England,  five  were  to¬ 
tally  without  representation  in  that 
House.  The  county  of  York  contain¬ 
ed,  he  believed,  6,0(X)  square  miles, 
and  1,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  was 
represented  byonlySOmembers,  while 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  which  was  in 
every  respect  comparatively  inferior, 
had  44  members  in  that  House.  He 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Leeds 
was  the  more  proper  place  to  fix  upon. 

Mr  Grenfieil  supported  the  propo. 
sition,  although  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  resist  all  general  undefined 
and  visionary  plans  of  reform. 

Mr  R.  Martin  was  determined  to 
oppose  the  bill  at  every  stage.  It 
was  known  that  the  two  or  three  last 
elections  which  had  intervened  since 
the  acts  of  bribery  were  committed, 
were  conducted  in  an  unexceptionable 
manner,  and  the  two  members  re¬ 
turned  were  most  honourable  men, 
and  those  whom,  perhaps,  the  House 
would  first  select  for  any  of  the  im- 
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portant  busiiMSS  of  their  committees. 
Whatever,  therefore,  might  have  been 
the  former  transgressions  of  any  of 
the  electors  of  Grampound,  they  had 
been  since  amply  redeemed  by  their 
subsequent  conduct.  They  ought  first 
to  supply  the  existing  remedy,  by  ad¬ 
ministering  the  bribery  oath. 

Mr  Lockhart  defended  the  bill, 
conceiving  that  a  writ  sent  to  Gram- 
pound  was  considered  there  as  a  writ 
of  venditioni  exponas.  He  objected, 
however,  to  the  admission  of  the  prii>. 
ciple  of  scot  and  lot,  which  would 
make,  he  thought,  too  serious  a  change 
in  the  mixed  monarchical  form  of  the 
British  government. 

Mr  Davies  Gilbert  also  thought 
the  tine  and  well  tempered  equipoise 
would  be  overturned,  if  they  added 
to  the  scot  and  lot  right  of  voting  in 
the  country.  Popular  opinion  had  * 
been  well  described  to  have  had  its 
due  operation  in  that  House.  Indeed 
he  thought  they  were  rather  more 
disposed  than  otherwise  to  adopt  the 
temporary  optnioiis  of  the  people  out 
of  doors.  He  revived  the  plan  of  t»- 
kingin  the  adjoining  hundreds,  which' 
was  strongly  reprobated  by  Mr  Phi¬ 
lips  and  Mr  H.  Gurney. 

Mr  J.  W.  Wjird  supported  the  mea¬ 
sure,  conceiving  it  to  be  in  no  degree 
one  of  general  parliamentary  reform. 
Leeds  had  been  suggested,  upon  the 
principle  of  thus  giving  an  increase 
to  the  representation  of  the  commei- 
cial  interest.  Undoubtedly  country 
gentlemen  were  among  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  classes  in  that  House,  and 
yet— (and  he  might  say  so  withoni 
offering  any,  even  the  slightest,  dis¬ 
respect  to  them) — ^they  were  not  the 
persons  who  were  best  calculated  by 
their  habits,  or  by  their  inclinations 
the  best  disposed,  to  enter  hno  aU 
those  complicated  but  important  com¬ 
mercial  details  and  inquiries  which 
formed  so  large  and  so  necessary  n 
portion  of  the  business  of  Parliament- 
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What  was  the  great  defSect  in  our  thurst  supported  Mr  D.  Gilbert’s 
constitution?  This; — that  our exten-  amendment  of  transference  to  the 
aive  manufacturing  towns  were  not  hundreds;  whileMr  Wilmot,MrLen- 
represented.  What  had  been  the  sub-  nard,  and  Mr  Littleton,  defended  the 
je^  of  some  complaint  against  that  original  motion. 

House,  was,  that  they  would  do  no-  After  a  reply  from  Lord  John  Rus- 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  reform  or  an  sell,  Mr  D.  Gilbert’s  amendment  was 
improvement.  For  his  own  part,  at*  negatived  without  a  division.  Then, 
tached  as  he  was  to  the  constitution,  however,  Mr  Beaumont,  member  for 
even  in  its  present  shape,  he  would  Yorkshire,  rose,  and  following  up  Mr 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  effect  any  Wynn's  views,  proposed  the  trans¬ 
change  in  it ;  but  when  so  salutary  a  ference  to  the  county  of  York,  which 
measure  might  be  adopted  without  would  thus  have  two  votes  for  each 
the  slightest  disadvantage,  but  with  of  its  two  ridings, 
a  tendency  to  remedy  a  defect,  on  all  Mr  Stuart  Wortley,  however,  rose 
hands  acknowledged  (as  in  the  case  in  decidetl  opposition  to  this  motion  ; 
of  the  corruption  of  this  borough)  to  urging,  that  in  giving  two  additional 
exist,  he  must  give  it  his  support.  If  meml^rs  to  the  county  of  York,  no* 
he  lived  in  an  old  and  venerable  thing  was  done  for  the  improvement 
house,  where  he  had  been  accustom-  of  the  representation.  Every  free- 
ed  to  reside  from  his  infancy,  and  a  holder  in  that  county  had  some  one 
part  of  that  house  ill-built  and  ruin-  present  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
ous  fell  down,  he  should  not,  in  re-  speak  for  him,  and  to  protect  his  in¬ 
building  or  repairing  it,  feel  himself  terests ;  but  in  Leeds,  as  in  other 
bound  to  adhere  to  its  original  incon-  great  towns,  there  was  an  immense 
venience  and  ugliness.  body  of  persons  in  the  habit  of  think- 

Mr  C.  Wynn  took  a  different  view  ing  upon  political  subjects,  who  had 
of  the  subject.  He  certainly  prefer-  no  organ  whatever  in  that  House 
red  transferring  the  franchise  to  York;  whereby  to  express  themselves.  It 
because,  by  that  means,  they  would  was  a  most  considerable  advantage  to 
get  rid  of  another  great  inconveni-  the  House  to  have  within  it  the  im- 
ence — and  that  he  would  explain.  He  mediate  representative  of  a  large  body 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  of  men,  and  particularly  of  a  large 
number  of  freeholders  in  the  county  body  of  manufacturers.  Yorkshire 
of  York  was  so  great  that  they  could  was  accustomed  to  meet  as  a  whole 
not  conveniently  exercise  their  elec-  county,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  its  in- 
tive  franchise  in  one  place  within  the  habitants  that  it  carried  with  it  more 
usual  time.  By  the  accounts  which  weight,  from  its  great  extent,  than 
they  had  of  the  last  election  contest-  any  county  in  Englaiid.  True,  there 
ed  there,  it  appeared  that  the  booths  were  separate  ridings,  and  each  ri- 
to  the  latest  moment  were  quite  full ;  ding  had  its  separate  lord*lieutenant, 
and  that  even  to  the  close  there  were  and  its  separate  clerk  of  the  peace ; 
many  individuals  who  could  not  poll,  but  there  were  no  meetings  of  ridings. 
At  that  election  no  fewer  than  26,000  The  gentlemen  met  at  the  assizes, 
freeholders  polled.  He  did  feel  that  and  upon  grand  juries  ;  and  every- 
the  subdivision  of  those  votes  would .  where  it  was  a  meeting  of  the  county 
be  a  great  convenience,  in  the  way  of  York,  not  of  a  separate  riding.  It 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  ho-  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  York, 
nourable  mover  of  that  clause.  as  a  county,  had  a  very  great  num- 

Mr  F.  Robinson  and  Mr  B.  Ba«  ber  of  voters.  Upon  that  point,  York- 
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•hii^  was  fw  exceeded  by  Lancashire 
—Lancashire  having  60,000  voters, 
and  York,  at  the  last  election,  only 
26,000. 

This  amendment  was  negatived  by 
the  large  majority  of  70,  (136  to  66.) 

It  still  remained,  in  a  town  of 
70,000  inhabitants,  to  fix  the  number 
and  qualifications  of  the  voters.  The 
original  mover  had  fixed  the  payment 
of  a  rent  of  10/.  a-year.  Mr  Stuart 
Wortley,  on  the  2d  March,  proposed 
an  amendment,  making  the  amount 
20/.,  which  Mr  Peel  observed,  would 
still  leave  two  or  three  thousand 
voters.  Lord  Milton  proposed  the 
general  admission  of  all  household* 
ers.  After  some  discussion.  Lord 
Milton’s  amendment  was  negatived 
by  116,  (182  to  66.)  Mr  Stuart  Wort- 
ley’s  was  then  carried  by  a  majority 
of  148  to  94. 

After  this  change,  the  bill  was 
thrown  up  by  the  original  mover,  as 
presenting  an  aspect  which  no  longer 
fitted  it  to  receive  his  countenance 
and  support.  It  was  taken  up,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Mr  Stuart  Wortley,  under 
whose  auspices  it  passed  through  its 
different  stages  in  the  Commons. 

The  bill  was  now  carried  to  the 
Lords,  where  it  had  naturally  to  ap¬ 
prehend  a  much  more  serious  oppo¬ 
sition.  Accordingly,  when,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
moved  the  second  reading — an  opi¬ 
nion  hostile  to  it  was 'intimated  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  even  by  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale.  The  Earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  however,  supported  it.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  right  of  election  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  trust,  granted,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual,  but  for  the  public 
good.  The  elective  franchise  had  no 
analogy  to  the  right  of  property, 
though  it  had  some  to  the  rights  of 
their  lordships  as  peers ;  because  they 
sat  in  that  House,  not  for  their  own 
benefit,  but  for  that  of  the  public. 


At  the  same  time,  aa  the  power  of 
voting  was  attend^  with  great  be¬ 
nefit  to  the  individual,  he  would  not 
vote  it  away  upon  mere  grounds  of 
expediency  ;  but  if  a  case  of  abuse 
were  proved,  he  would  then  give  his 
vote  without  hesitation.  Now,  he 
certainly  conceived,  that  if  ever  cor¬ 
ruption  had  been  exposed,  it  was  in 
the  present  instance.  The  usual  prac¬ 
tice  had  hitherto  been  not  to  transfer 
the  elective  franchise,  but  to  extend 
it  to  the  hundred.  In  the  cases  in 
which  that  had  been  done,  he  had 
highly  approved  of  the  enactment ; 
and  if  he  should  adopt  a  diflerent 
course  on  this  occasion,  it  should  be 
only  because  he  did  not  think  that 
the  same  remedy  would  apply.  The 
situation  of  Grampound  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  throw  that  borough  open 
to  the  hundred  without  great  incon¬ 
venience.  It  was  well  known  that 
Cornwall  abounded  with  boroughs  ; 
but,  tliough  there  were  more  bo¬ 
roughs  in  Cornwall  than  in  any  other 
county,  there  were  not  more  Cornish 
members  in  the  House.  To  throw 
open  those  boroughs  to  the  hundreds, 
would  be  to  make  that  which  was 
only  an  evil  in  theory,  one  in  reality ; 
for  it  would  make  the  representa¬ 
tion  more  local,  and  exclude  per¬ 
sons  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
from  a  participation  in  it.  At  the 
same  time,  he  had  a  great  objec¬ 
tion  to  one  part  of  the  remedy  pro¬ 
posed.  He  objected  to  the  transfer  to 
Leeds  upon  an  arbitrary  qualification, 
which  would  either  admit  too  great 
a  number  of  electors,  or  give  rise  to 
discontent  He  thought  it  would, 
therefore,  be  better  to  have  recourse 
at  once  to  broad  and  fixed  principles, 
which  could  be  done  by  giving  two 
additional  members  to  the  populous 
county  of  York.  So  many  difficulties 
attended  the  transfer  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  Leeds,  that  he  did. not 
see  his  way  out  of  them ;  but  if  two 
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members  were  added  to  the  represen* 
tation  of  Yorkshire,  the  House  would 
then  take  and  transfer  the  right  of 
election  as  it  found  it,  without  the 
necessity  of  creatinn;  any  fresh  rules 
or  qualifications.  But,  should  their 
lordships  object  both  to  Leeds  and  to 
Yorkshire,  there  was  another  course 
which  might  be  still  more  beneficial. 
Parliament  might,  afler  disfranchi* 
sing  Gram  pound,  authorize  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  through  the  exercise  of  his  pre¬ 
rogative,  to  order  that  two  members 
should  be  returned  for  any  place  which 
he  might  think  proper,  or  to  revive 
an  old  borough. 

Lord  Lansdowne  protested  against 
the  last  suggestion  of  the  noble  lord  ; 
but,  though  he  would  prefer  Leeds, 
would  not  object  to  the  transference 
to  York,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  House. 

The  second  reading  took  place  with¬ 
out  opposition ;  but  Lord  Lauder¬ 
dale,  fi»m  whom  very  different  views 
might  have  been  expected,  persevered 
in  his  opposition.  On  the  14th  of 
May,  he  brought  forward  a  motion, 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  report  the  names  of  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  freemen  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  of  Grampound,  distinguishing 
those  against  whom  evidence  of  bri¬ 
bery  had  been  given,  from  those 
against  whom  no  evidence  had  been 
given.  He  thought  if  their  lordships 
had  fairly  considered  the  case,  they 
never  could  have  been  induced  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill,  which  appeared  to  him  one  of 
the  most  unjustifiable  measures  ever 
assented  to  by  Parliament.  He  would 
not  dwell 'on  the  singularity  of  the 
case.  The  bill  did  not  act  on  any 
case  of  corruption  which  had  taken 
place  at  the  last  election,  or  at  the 
one  previous  to  the  last,  but  it  we^it 
I  as  far  back  as  the  1st  of  February, 

1816.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
I  all  those  electors  whohad  been  proved 

to  have  received  money  ought  to  be 


considered  as  corrupt.  But,  accord* 
ing  to  the  evidence  on  which  the 
bill  professed  to  proceed,  it  appeared 
that,  of  the  persons  against  whom 
evidence  had  been  given,  only  nine¬ 
teen  possessed  the  right  of  voting, 
whilst  there  remained  twenty -five 
electors  against  whom  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence  had  been  given. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  also  express¬ 
ed  the  strongest  hostility  to  the  mea¬ 
sure,  which  he  considered  complete¬ 
ly  irreconcilable  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  this  country.  It  was 
both  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  and 
an  ex  post  facto  law.  What  was  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  if  the  pre¬ 
sent,  which  inflicted  on  innocent  men, 
the  punishment  due  only  to  the  guilty, 
was  not  one  ?  and  a  severer  punish¬ 
ment  too  than  the  law  had  provided 
even  for  the  guilty. 

Earl  Bathurst  also  contended  for 
the  throwing  into  the  hundred,  and 
Lord  Redesdale  objected  to  making 
population  the  scale  for  representa¬ 
tion,  which  would  renew  the  system 
of  the  French  convention.  The  mo¬ 
tion,  however,  which  had  evidently 
in  view  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
bill,  was  opposed  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  negatived. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  the  final  dis¬ 
cussion  came  on.  The  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  moved  the  transference  of  the 
right  of  election  to  those  burgesses 
who  had  not  been  convicted  of  bri¬ 
bery.  After  a  short  debate,  however, 
in  which  Lord  Harrowby  and  Lord 
Melville  defended  the  bill,  it  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  majority  of  60  to  26. 

Lord  Liverpool  then  tpoved  the 
transference  to  York,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  objection,  was  carried 
without  a  division. 

The  bill  thus  altered,  on  being 
carried  back  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  met  with  a  cold  reception. 
Lord  Milton,  however,  though  he 
would  have  thought  it  much  better 
that  the  franchise  should  have  been 
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transferred  to  Leeds,  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  on  this  account  to  hazard 
the  loss  of  the  bill. 

Mr  Stuart  Wortley,  on  the  other 
hand,  thought  that  the  Lords  had 
laced  them  in  a  cruel  situation,  and 
ad  exceeded  their  povrers  by  ma¬ 
king  so  great  a  change  on  the  bill. 
He  conceived  that  the  county  of  York 
would  be  more  injured  than  benefit¬ 
ed  by  having  two  additional  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  proposed  to  reject  this  bill, 
to  agree  to  a  second,  for  the  disfran¬ 
chisement  simply  ;  and  afterwards 
consider  to  what  place  the  franchise 
should  be  transferred. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  however,  witli- 
out  giving  any  opinion  on  the  altera¬ 
tion,  defended  the  right  of  the  Up¬ 
per  House  to  make  it ;  and  Lord  John 
Russell  concurring  in  Lord  Milton's 
view  of  the  subject,  the  Lords’  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to  without  a  divi¬ 
sion. 

This  partial  success  of  the  principle 
of  parliamentary  reform  encouraged 
its  supporters  to  bring  forward  pro¬ 
positions  to  that  effect,  of  a  more 
general  nature.  The  first  and  most 
sweeping  was  introduced  by  Mr 
Lambton,  on  the  17th  of  April.  He 
began  with  representing,  that  the  in¬ 
creased  intelligence  of  the  lower  or¬ 
ders,  and  the  attention  now  bestowed 
by  them  on  political  subjects,  called 
loudly  for  an  extension  of  the  right 
of  voting.  To  enforce  the  necessity 
of  this,  he  drew  a  gloomy  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  nation.  “  We  have,” 
said  he,  ^'a  national  debt  of  more  than 
850,000,000^.— an  annual  expenditure 
of  53,000,000/.— a  taxation  the  most 
burthensome  and  oppressive  in  the 
known  world,  and  yearly  decreasing 
in  productiveness,  m  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  that  it  increases  in  severity— 
a  sinking  fund,  which  is  the  veriest 
delusion  that  ever  was  attempted  to 
be  practised  on  a  country— our  com¬ 


merce  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  de¬ 
pression— an  agricultural  interest  pe¬ 
titioning  from  all  quarters,  and  de¬ 
claring  its  inability  to  exist  without 
a  protection  which,  if  afforded,  would 
irritate,  perhaps  greatly  injure,  a  ma¬ 
nufacturing  interest  already  exposed 
to  the  greatest  difficulties  in  its  higher 
quarters,  and  whose  working  classes 
are  nearly  reduced  to  starvation. 

"We  have,  besides.'a  standing  army 
of  more  than  80,000  men,  an  object 
always  of  the  most  constitutional  jea¬ 
lousy  to  our  ancestors,  although  it 
seems  of  none  to  us ;  the  existence 
of  which  was  even  assigned  as  one  of 
the  reasons  for  deposing  James  II. 
We  have  a  system  of  corruption  in 
the  greatest  activity,  by  which  seats 
in  this  Assembly  are  publicly  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale,  and  as  publicly  and 
notoriously  bought  and  sold — and,  to 
complete  our  domestic  picture,  we 
are  repeatedly  alarmed  by^accounts 
of  treasons  and  conspiracies ;  nay,  it 
was  but  last  night  that  we  were  told 
by  a  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  at 
War,  that  we  were  only  in  the  first 
year  of  domestic  peace !  Our  gaols 
are  overflowing;  and  our  eyes  are, 
shocked,  and  the  better  sympathies 
of  our  nature  disgusted*  by  the  most 
barbarous  and  unnecessary  execu¬ 
tions — the  effect  of  the  impolitic  se¬ 
verity  of  our  criminal  laws. 

"  If  we  turn  our  eyes  outwards,  we 
find  no  accession  of  national  honour 
or  character  to  make  up  for  our  bank¬ 
rupt  and  miserable  state  at  home. 
Repeated  violations  of  public  faith 
and  solemn  pledges,  recorded  to  our 
eternal  disgrace,  in  the  transfer  of 
Norway — the  base  abandonment  of 
Genoa— the  partition  of  Saxony— the 
surrender  of  Parga — A  steady  and 
undeviating  support  of  all  those  fei^- 
dal  abuses  and  despotisms,  which  it 
is  the  object  of  the  holy  alliance  to 
bolster  up  if  possible  ;  evinced,  I  say, 
roost  unequivocally,  by  our  repeat^ 
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adoption  of  an  act  the  most  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  principles,  although 
not  to  the  present  practice,  of  the 
British  constitution,  I  mean  the  Alien 
Bill — An  utter  indifference  to  the 
struggles  of  a  people  contending  for 
constitutional  liberty ;  when  a  firm 
remonstrance,  breathing  the  genuine 
spirit  of  English  freedom,  might  have 
arrested  the  invgding  arms  of  Aus¬ 
trian  barbarism,  and  prevented  a  war 
which  has  too  unhappily  succeeded, 
for  the  moment,  in  its  sacrilegious  aim, 
the  repression  of  freedom,  and  the 
riveting  again  of  chains  which  an  ef¬ 
fort  of  just  and  noble  resistance  had 
peacefully  broken.  All  these,  and 
many  other  characteristics  of  our  fo¬ 
reign  policy,  which  I  need  not  now 
mention,  have  degraded  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  the  continent, 
and  rendered  us  with  them  objects  of 
distrust,  suspicion,  and  hatred." 

This  could  not  be  wondered  at, 
when  the  present  state  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  was  considered  ;  the  gene¬ 
ral  result  of  which  was,  that,  by  di¬ 
rect  nomination — by  the  existence  of 
boroughs,  where  some  twenty,  fifty, 
or  one  hundred  voters  are  septennial- 
ly  bought  and  sold  like  cattle  in  a 
fair — ^by  the  influence  of  government, 
which,  owing  to  the  small  number  of 
electors,  as  compared  with  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  empire,  can  but  rarely 
and  partially,  and  then  most  expen¬ 
sively,  be  resisted — a  majority  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  procured  for  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  day — a  majority,  form¬ 
ing  a  body,  the  most  convenient,  the 
most  pliaole,  the  most  manageable, 
that  the  wit  of  man  could  invent; 
sanctioning  measures  solely  on  the 
principle  of  ministerial  recommenda¬ 
tion,  without  any  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
pressed  wishes  of  the  people. 

The  general  outline  of  his  plan  was 
expressed  as  follows  : — ''In  order  that 
tlie  people  may  be  fairly  and  ade¬ 
quately  represented  in  the  legislature, 


and  the  balance  of  the  constitution 
thus  restored,  it  is  necessary,  in  ray 
opinion,  that  there  should  be  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  elective  franchise. to 
the  unrepresented  classes  contribu¬ 
ting  directly  to  taxation— copyhold¬ 
ers,  leaseholders,  and  householders; 
that  all  venal,  corrupt,  and  decayed 
boroughs,  should  be  disfranchised  ; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  recurrence 
to  triennial  parliaments,  accompanied 
by  such  restrictions  on  the  expenses 
of  elections,  as  could  easily  be  ac¬ 
complished  under  a  reformed  system, 
but  which  now  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  effect,  and  useless  to  attempt." 

From  a  survey  of  English  history, 
Mr  Lambton  was  convinced,  that 
down  to  the  23d  Henry  VI.,  all  free¬ 
men  had  been  entitled  to  vote.  It 
was  then  that  the  treacherous  and 
tyrannical  measure  had  been  adopted 
of  requiring  freehold  property  to  the 
amount  of  40$.  a-year.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  election,  however,  still  pre¬ 
served  some  degree  of  purity ;  but 
since  that  time,  it  had  gradnally  fallen 
into  its  present  lamentable  state  of  de¬ 
cay  and  imperfection. 

The  honourable  gentleman  then 
stated  the  leading  features  of  bis  bill, 
which  were, — 1st,  To  divide  the  coun¬ 
ty  into  districts ;  each  of  which  should 
return  one  representative,  for  which 
all  householders  should  vote  ;  2d, 
Adding  copyholders  and  leaseholders 
to  the  county  representation  ;  and, 
3d,  Repealing  the  Septennial  Act, 
and  limiting  the  duration  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  three  years.  He  then  detailed 
all  the  processes  according  to  which 
the  nomination  was  to  take  place. 

With  regard  to  eligibility,"  he  obser¬ 
ved,"  all  ambassadors,  and  persons  ac¬ 
cepting  offices  under  his  Majesty,  the 
duties  of  which  are  to  be  executed 
abroad,  will  be  deemed  ineligible;  and 
if  previously  elected,  their  seats  will 
be  vacated  on  such  acceptance ;  as, 
under  those  circumstances,  it  would 
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be  morally  impoMible  for  them  pro* 
perly  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the 
constituents.  1  have  not  made  any 
provision  disabling  other  placemen  or 
pensioners  from  sitting  in  Parliament ; 
because,  however  much  such  a  measure 

j  may  be  desirable  and  necessary  in  an 
unreformed,  I  do  not  think  it  required 
in  a  reformed,  House  of  Commons. 
An  individual  accepting  a  place  or 
pension,  will  be  immediately  amenable 
CO  the  judgment  of  his  constituents ; 
who,  if  they  disapprove  of  his  conduct, 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  express¬ 
ing  that  opinion  in  the  most  efBcacious 
m^e,  by  ceasing  to  return  him  as  their 
representative.” 

This  proposition  gave  rise  to  a  very 
extended  debate,  which  was  continued 
for  two  nights.  It  received  the  un¬ 
qualified  support  of  Mr  Hobhouse, 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Lord  Bury,  Mr 
W.  Williams,  and  Mr  Bennett.  It  was 
argued  against,  in  Mo,  by  Mr  Wilmot, 
Mr  Horace  Twiss,  Mr  Stuart  Wort- 
lev,  Mr  Martin  of  Galway,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Other 
members,  who  conceived  some  reform 
to  be  necessary,  declared  themselves 
wholly  unable  to  go  the  sweeping 
length  proposed  by  the  honourable 
mover. 

Mr  Abercromby  said,  there  were 
two  modes  of  reform  for  the  country 
to  adopt— one  of  them  calculated  to 
introduce  into  the  government  so  many 
important  alterations,  that  he  could 
never  consider  it  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  revolution ;  the  other, 
of  such  a  nature  as  would  repair  and 
improve,  without  demolishing,  the  fa¬ 
bric  of  the  constitution.  Of  uiis  latter 
reform  he  professed  himself  a  warm 
and  steady  advocate,  at  the  same  time, 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  state,  that  he 
never  could,  under  any  circumstances, 
give  his  assent  to  the  plan  of  reform 
proposed  by  his  honourable  friend,  the 
member  for  Durham.  If  carried  into 
effect,  he  could  view  it  in  no  other 
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light  than  as  tending  to  a  complete  re¬ 
volution. 

Lord  Milton  believed,  that  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
was,  that  there  ought  not  only  to  be  a 
change  of  men,  but  of  measures  also. 
He  nevertheless  could  not  agree  to  the 
motion,  which,  however  beautiful  in 
theory,  would  be  productive  of  as 
many  difficulties  as  it  would  tend  to 
remedy.  The  House  ought  to  be  the 
representation,  and  not  th^e  delegation, 
of  the  people. 

Captain  Maberly  strongly  objected 
to  the  present  bill ;  it  started  upon  a 
wrong  principle,  by  recognizing  house¬ 
holders  as  competent  to  vote,  it  made 
property  the  basis  of  the  right  of  vo¬ 
ting,  and  if  property  was  made  the 
basis,  the  number  of  votes  ought  to  be 
increased,  on  a  scale  graduated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  value  of  uiat  property,  and 
in  proportion  as  householders  v^ere 
tax^  ;  but  to  make  property  the  ba¬ 
sis,  and  then  proceed  on  a  principle  of 
equality,  was  an  objection  not  to  be 
overcome.  He  believed  it  expedient 
that  both  the  Peers  and  the  Crown 
ought  to  have  some  influence  in  that 
House.  He  did  not  think  it  should 
too  exactly  represent  the  will  of  the 

Jieople.  He  could  refer  to  historical 
acts  to  shew,  that  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  wholly  returned  and  influenced 
by  the  popular  will,  was  not  the  best 
for  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Ricardo’s 
only  regret  was,  that  his  honourable 
friend  did  not  propose  the  introduction 
of  voting  by  ballot,  which,  he  thought, 
would  be  a  greater  security  for  the 
full  and  fair  representation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  than  any  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise.  The  people  would  then  vote 
for  the  man  whom  they  should  consi¬ 
der  as  best  calculated  to  support  their 
interest,  without  any  fear  of  the  oirer- 
whelmii^  influence  of  their  superiors. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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was  almoat  tempted  to  allow  the  ques* 
tion  to  be  decided  by  the  honourable 
members  on  the  other  side,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  it  would  be  negatived, 
for  certainly  no  two  members  on  that 
side  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion 
)  with  regard  to  the  plan  which  had 
been  detailed  by  the  honourable  mem* 
ber  for  Durham. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  debate, 
Mr  Lambton  had  to  complain  of  an 
indifference  approaching  to  contempt, 
marked  by  the  thin  attendance,  espe* 
cially  on  the  ministerial  side.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  lost  by  only  55  to  43  ;  but 
the  smallness  of  the  majority  was  pret¬ 
ty  evidently  owing  to  the  opposite 
side  not  having  cared  to  muster  their 
strength.  A  singular  incident  attend¬ 
ed  this  vote.  Mr  Lambton  himself, 
with  two  or  three  of  his  friends,  ha- 
ving  gone  out,  as  he  stated,  to  obtain 
some  refreshment,  which  report  stated 
to  be  obtained  at  a  splendid  dinner  at 
Mr  M.  A.  Taylor’s,  the  vote  took 
place  before  his  return.  Mr  Lambton 
observing  a  smile  on  the  face  of  seve¬ 
ral  mem^rs,  complained  to  the  House 
of  the  implied  insult.  The  Speaker 
admitted,  that  no  member  could  receive 
any  treatment  inconsistent  with  deco¬ 
rum  ;  but  submitted,  whether  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  such  as  could  be  pre¬ 
ferred  as  a  charge. 

After  some  discussion  and  apology, 
Mr  Brougham  declared,  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  arose  from  pure  accident, 
which  might  have  happened  to  the 
most  attentive  member  of  that  House. 
Indeed,  if  there  was  one  member  more 
attentive  than  another,  to  whom  such 
an  accident  might  occur  without  rai¬ 
sing  a  suspicion  of  neglect,  it  was  to 
his  honourable  friend,  the  member  for 
Durham. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Lord  John 
Russell  brought  forward  his  more  mo¬ 
derate  and  limited  motion  for  reform. 
After  taking  a  general  view  of  the 
abuses  and  corruption  which  had  pre¬ 


vailed  in  elections,  and  of  the  ineff^ 
toal  nature  of  the  remedies  attempted, 
he  propounded  his  own  views.  What 
he  had  now  to  propose  upon  this  part 
of  the  subject  was,  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  devise  some  better  me¬ 
thod  of  inquiring  into  complaints  that 
might  be  made  of  future  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices  in  boroughs,  than  they  at  present 
possessed.  Without  laying  down  any 
positive  plan  on  the  subject,  he  was 
ready  to  state,  that  he  should  like  to 
see  a  committee  appointed,  that  should 
be  enabled  to  take  evidence  upon  oath, 
whenever  a  complaint  should  be  made 
of  the  state  of  a  borough,  on  sufficient 
authority  to  induce  the  House  to  in¬ 
stitute  inquiry.  Already  the  House 
had  made  a  precedent  of  an  inquiry 
without  the  report  of  a  select  com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  case  of  Grampound. 
The  noble  lord  opposite  had  stated,  at 
the  time,  that  it  was  a  novelty,  and 
had  nevertheless  agreed  to  establish 
the  precedent.  There  was  another  ob¬ 
stacle,  however,  to  the  prosecution  of 
these  inquiries,  which  was,  that  aR 
their  exertions  might^be  defeated  by 
subsequent  proceedings  in  the  other 
House.  Upon  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  he  would  confess  that  he  should 
wish  to  see  a  new  tribunal  constituted, 
capable  of  determining  disputed  ques¬ 
tions  of  franchise,  that  should  be  equal¬ 
ly  independent  of  both  Houses.  The 
noble  lord,  however,  did  not  wish  to 
confine  his  measure  to  the  mere  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  mode  of  election.  He 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  another  object — the  proprie¬ 
ty  of  giving  representatives  to  places 
not  at  present  returning  members  to 
Parliament.  In  making  such  a  propo¬ 
sition,  what  he  wished  to  impress  upon 
the  House  was,  that  he  was  introdu¬ 
cing  nothing  new,  which  was  not  clear¬ 
ly  required  by  the  new  situation  of  the 
country — that  he  was  proposing  no 
innovation,  where  innovation  had  not 
already  taken  place.  Let  the  House 
18 
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look  to  the  tnig;ht]r  inCreite  of  our 
nufacturing  and  unrepresented  towns. 
When  his  Majesty’s  ministers  were  pro* 
osing  the  peace  establishment  in  1816, 
e,  and  many  of  his  friends,  had  ob¬ 
jected  to  it  as  unnecessarily  large. 
What  was  the  answer  i  His  Majesty’s 
ministers  referred  them  to  the  prodi¬ 
gious  extension  of  these  towns,  and 
the  increase  of  their  population.  In 
1792,  the  whole  of  our  military  force 
of  all  descriptions,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  was  57,000  men ;  we  had 
'this  year,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  including  militia  and  yeomanry, 
an  armed  force  of  210,000  men.  And 
why?  It  was  but  two  or  three  days 
ago,  that  the  prime  minister  of  this 
country  had  assigned,  as  the  only  rea¬ 
son  for  maintaining  this  overwhelming 
force,  the  enlargement  of  those  towns, 
and  the  increased  numbers  of  their  in¬ 
habitants.  He  conceived  it  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  repose  of  the  country,  that 
these  large  towns  should  have  no  mu¬ 
nicipal  constitutions  of  their  own ; 
Manchester  was  under  the  direction  of 
an  officer  called  boroughreeve,  who 
was,  in  fact,  the  steward  of  the  lord 
of  the  soil ;  the  town  had  no  sessions 
of  its  own,  but  was  included  under  the 
same  superintendence  as  the  adjoining 
hundred  of  Salford.  Birmingham  was 
governed  by  a  headborough  and  con¬ 
stables  ;  and  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
nothing  more  than  a  village.  In  nei¬ 
ther  ot  these  rich  and  populous  com¬ 
munities  were  there  individuals  to 
whom,  from  their  rank  or  official  sta¬ 
tion,  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
look  for  the  tone  and  colour  of  their 
olitical  opinions.  The  course  which 
e  should  recommend  was,  to  widen 
the  basis  of  their  representative  sys¬ 
tem,  in  proportion  to  the  vast  increase 
of  our  wealth  and  population.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  principle  he  had  the  au¬ 
thority  of  all  history  and  experience. 
The  noble  lord  concluded,  by  moving 
the  following  resolutions 
VOL.  XIV.  PART  1. 


1.  **  That  grievous  complaints  are 
made  in  the  kingdom,  and  manifestly 
appear  to  be  true,  of  undue  elections 
of  members  to  serve  as  burgesses  in 
Parliament,  by  gross  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  in 
violation  of  the  freedom  due  to  the 
election  of  representatives  for  the  Com¬ 
mons  of  England  in  Parliament,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  kingdom,  disho¬ 
nourable,  and  may  be  dMtnictive,  to 
the  constitution  of  parliaments. 

2.  *'  That,  in  oraer  to  strengthen 
and  maintain  the  necessary  connexion 
between  the  Commons  of  this  kingdom 
and  their  representatives  in  Parliament, 
it  is  expedient  to  give  to  such  pbcea 
as  are  greatly  increased  in  wealth  and 
population,  and  are  not  at  present  ade¬ 
quately  represented,  the  right  of  re*' 
turning  members  to  serve  in  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

S.  **  That  a  select  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  to  what  places,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principle  of  the  fore¬ 
going  resolution,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  extend  the  right  of  returning  mem¬ 
bers  to  serve  in  Parliament,  ana  of  the 
best  method  of  effecting  that  measure, 
without  an  inconvenient  addition  to 
the  members  of  this  House. 

4.  **  That  it  be  referred  to  the  same 
committee,  to  consider  further  of  a 
mode  of  proceeding  with  respect  to 
any  boroughs  which  may  hereafter  be 
charged  with  notorious  bribery  and 
corruption,  in  order  that  such  cnarge* 
may  be  regularly  and  effectually  in¬ 
quired  into,  and,  if  proved,  that  such 
boroughs  may  be  disabled  from  send¬ 
ing  burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament  for 
the  fnture.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr 
Whitmore,  and  opposed  by  Mr  Ba-  ' 
thurst,  but  in  short  speeches,  and  very 
little,  on  the  whole,  was  said  npon  the 
subject.  Yet  the  friends  of  reform  mus¬ 
tered  in  very  considerable  force,  being 
124  against  155 ;  thus  leaving  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  only  31. 
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Another  question,  of  considerable 
importance  in  a  constitutional  view, 
was  the  bill  for  mitigating  the  punish- 
inent  against  those  convicted  tor  for¬ 
ger)',  hj  rendering  it  no  longer  capi¬ 
tal.  This  proposition  having  been  re¬ 
ferred  last  year  to  a  committee,  and 
favourably  reported  on.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  introduced  a  bill,  founded 
on  that  report,  and  on  the  23d  of  May, 
snoyed  that  it  should  go  into  a  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Solicitor- General  rose  and  sta¬ 
ted,  that,  though  with  reluctance,  he 
must  oppose  the  motion  of  his  honour¬ 
able  friend.  The  report  itself  was  evi¬ 
dently  drawn  up  in  haste,  as  many 
inaccuracies  appeared  in  it.  Thus,  it 
was  stated,  that  stealing  in  dwelling- 
houses  to  the  amount  of  40;.  was  a 
•capital  offence  by  the  law  as  it  stood. 
Now,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  there  was  no  law  respecting  stew¬ 
ing  in  houses  to  the  amount  of  40;. 
•In  like  manner,  the  report  stated  that 
stealing  in  ships  and  vessels  on  naviga¬ 
ble  rivers  was  a  capital  offence  ;  there 
was  no  such  offence  known  to  the  law 
.of  England.  In  adverting  to  the  bill 
before  them,  it  appeared  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  it  was  to  take  away,  for  the 
first  offence,  the  punishment  of  death 
in  cases  of  forgery  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  save  those  of  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  It  was  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  consider  the  cases  to  which 
the  bill  applied.  It  applied  to  the  for¬ 
gery  of  wills— a  crime  easily  commit- 
ited,  and  by  which  families  might  be 
Atript  of  their  entire  property.  It  ap¬ 
plied  also  to  the  forgery  of  marriage 
registers — a  crime  which  went  to  de¬ 
stroy  not  merely  the  property  of  fami¬ 
lies,  but  to  affect  the  legitimacy  and 
character  of  its  members.  It  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  forgery  of  deeds  of  con¬ 
veyance  of  property  to  any  amount, 
amd  cases  of  the  transfer  of  stock — 
cases  so  very  important,  and  on  which 
depended  property  to  a  great  amount. 


He  recollected  having  been  employed 
in  one  case  where  the  party  was  charged 
with  having  committed  forgery  re¬ 
specting  the  transfer  of  stock  to  the 
amount  of  20,000/.  When  he  looked 
at  the  preamble  of  the  present  bill, 
and  found  it  stated  therein,  that  the 
existing  law  was  insufficient  to  repress 
the  crime  of  forgery,  he  thought  that 
the  House  had  a  right  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  new  punishment  which  it  was 
called  upon  to  inflict  in  the  place  of 
the  old  one,  would  not  at  least  be  lest 
insufficient.  The  honourable  mover  did 
not  intend  to  make  transportation  the 
only  punishment ;  but  in  some  cases 
he  would  have  the  offender  imprisoned, 
and  kept  to  hard  labour.  Now,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  this  argument,  he  would  de^^ 
dare,  that  there  was  no  such  punish¬ 
ment  for  any  great  crime  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 
What  there  might  be  hereafter,  he 
could  not  tell ;  neither  could  he  know 
what  might  be  effected  by  the  benevo¬ 
lent  and  patriotic  labours  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentlemen  in  that  House ;  but 
at  present  it  appeared  as* if  hard  labour 
had  always  been  considered  by  the  le¬ 
gislature  as  insufficient  to  deter  from 
crime,  especially  when  the  crime  was 
likely  to  be  attended  by  great  pecu¬ 
niary  advantages.  He  was  well  aware 
that  in  other  countries  the  laws  against 
forgery  were  not  so  severe  as  they  were 
in  England.  But  other  countries  had 
means  of  prevention  which  this  coun¬ 
try  had  not ;  other  countries  had  means 
of  detection  and  conviction,  through 
the  agency  of  their  police,  which  this 
country  had  not,  and  which  he  hoped 
•to  God  it  never  would  have.  In  France 
and  in  other  countries  private  forgeries 
were  not  punished  by  death  ;  but  by 
the  law  of  France,  and  by  its  system 
of  police,  which  never  could  exist  in  a 
country  with  a  constitution  like  our 
own,  crimes  could,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  more  effectually  prevented  than  in 
England }  and  in  the  second,  move  easi- 
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\j  detected  }  inasmuch  as  the  individual 
charged  with  them  was  compelled,  bjr 
a  kind  of  cross-examination,  to  con¬ 
fess  bis  own  guilt,  which  was  never 
the  case  in  England-— except  when  an 
individual  was  unfortunately  called  to 
the  bar  of  that  House.  No  inference, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  drawn  in  favour 
of  the  present  bill  from  the  practice  of 
foreign  countries. 

Mr  Buxton  now  came  forward,  in 
an  elaborate  speech,  as  the  champion 
of  the  bill.  In  considering  whether 
any  substitute  could  be  found  for  capi¬ 
tal  punishment,  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  admit,  that  transportation  was  not 
one.  **  But,"  said  he,  **  how  does  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  as¬ 
sume  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of 
secondary  punishment,  when  we  have 
annual  returns  from  the  office  of'the 
Secretary  of  State,  giving  the  most 
flattering  account  of  the  success  of  an¬ 
other  species  of  secondary  punishment, 
namely,  the  Hulks  ?  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  state  that  that  mode  of  pu¬ 
nishment  is  in  a  perfect  state }  on  the 
contrary,  I  entirely  distrust  its  effici¬ 
ency.  But  I  am  prepared  to  declare, 
that  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour 
and  occasional  solitary  confinement, 
and  constant  inspection,  and  rigid  dis¬ 
cipline,  is,  in  fact,  the  punishment  yon 
require." 

Mr  Buxton  conceived,  as  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  death  had  been  justified 
only  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  that  it 
must  be  tried  by  its  effect  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  crime.  He  would  then  exa¬ 
mine  its  present  effect  upon  England. 
**  It  appears,"  said  be,  **  by  papers 
whidi  are  now 'on  the  table  of  the 
House,  that  there  passed  through  the 
prisons  of  this  country  in  the  year 
1808,  no  less  than  107,000  individuals. 
Some  very  considerable  deductions,  I 
grant,  must  be  made  from  that  num- 
<  ber— some  additions  also  must  be  nude. 
But,  without  entering  into  minor  de¬ 
tails,  making;  for  argument’s  sake,  so 
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extravagant  an  abaten^t  as  one-fourth 
— still,  what  an  army  of  delinquents 
remains  1  What  a  mass  of  criminality 
does  it  display  1  But  these  are  Only  a 
part,  and  comparatively  a  small  part, 
of  the  number  of  criminals.  These  are 
the  offenders  detected  in  that  yeari 
and  to  these  must  be  added,  the  still 
greater  number  who,  in  that  year,  es¬ 
caped  detection.  Conjoin  these,  the 
comparatively  few,  who  are  seixed  by 
your  law,  with  those  the  many,  who 
evade  it— and  then  what  a  bulk  and 
mass  of  crime  does  it  open  to  its  1 
*  Bet,  prevention  of  crime  is  our  ob¬ 
ject,*  says  the  Solicitor-General.  And 
let  me  ask  him— let  me  ask  any  one 
who  views  the  question  as  the  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  gentleman  has  invited 
us  to  view  it }  not  as  a  matter  of 
party,  but  fairlyand  impartially— whe¬ 
ther  be  can  pretend  to  see  in  that 
mighty  mass  of  guilt  and  infamy— in 
that  enormous  concourse  of  persons 
who  are  ever  ready  to  invade  the  peace, 
and  who  always  live  by  preying  on  the 
industry  and  property  of  the  commu¬ 
nity — any  proof  that  crime  has  been 
prevented?  In  this  metropolis  alone 
there  are  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
children,  who  earn  their  daily  bread 
by  their  daily  misdeeds— who  now,  in¬ 
deed,  live  by  petty  pilfer,  but  who  are 
growing  in  guilt  more  rapidly  than 
they  are  growing  in  years— who  are 
ripening  into  a  greater  capability  of 
mischief— who  are  passing  througn  an 
apprenticeship,  which,  as  k  will  dn- 
qualify  them  from  becoming  useful 
members  of  society,  will  fit  them  to 
become,  for  a  time,  the  terror,  and 
then  the  disgrace  of  your  country— 
and  who  have  yet  to  revenge  on  socie¬ 
ty,  its  inattention  and  ks  carelessness. 
*  But,  prevention  of  crime  is  our  ob¬ 
ject.'  Then,  I  appeal  to  any  man  of 
competent  judgment  in  the  House, 
whether  he  can  perceive,  amidK  these 
seeds  of  future  delinquency— 4n  this 
store  and  provision  for  the  suecessioo 
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of  criminalg— ra  this  moltitode  of  poor 
'wretches,  who  are  rearing  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  supply  your  gaols, 
your  penitentiaries,  your  hulks,  your 
colonies,  and,  finally,  the  gibbets  of 
your  country  with  their  victims — any 
thing  like  a  proof  of  the  efficiency  of 
your  law  There  was  not  a  foreigner 
of  distinction  who  had  attended  to  the 
subject,  who  had  not  been  shocked  at 
the  number  and  audacity  of  crimes  in 
this  country.  Such  foreigners  might 
well  be  supposed  to  ask.  Has  your 
law  done  that  which  you  expected 
from  your  law  i  Are  your  houses  safe  ? 
Certainly  nut.  Are  your  streets  safe  ? 
Certainly  not.  Are  your  gaols  empty  ? 
Certainly  not.  Is  life  more  secure,  and 
property  less  endangered  here  than 
elsewhere  ?  Certainly  not.  Has  crime 
decreased  ?  Certainly  not.  Has  it  re¬ 
mained  stationary  ?  Certainly  not.  Has 
it  increased  ?  It  certainly  has — and  in 
a  prodigious  rate. 

Mr  Buxton  then  went  over  the  se* 
ries  of  British  history,  the  examples 
of  foreign  Europe,  and  of  America, 
and  the  recent  phenomena  of  crime  and 
criminal  legislation  in  this  country,  in 
order  to  shew,  that  a  law  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  just  severity  of  the  case, 
was  always  inefficient ;  and  that  a  mi¬ 
tigation  of  penalty  produced  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  crime.  **  Crime,"  said  he, 

has  increased  in  England,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  every  other  country — as 
compared  with  itself  at  former  periods. 
Now,  what  species  of  crime  has  in¬ 
creased  ?  Those  atrocious  acts  of  vio. 
lent  robbery  and  murder,  which,  in  all 
times  and  in  all  countries,  have  been 
punished  with  death  i  By  no  means. 
These  have  decreased.  Where,  then, 
has  the  augmentation  taken  place  ? 
Precisely  in  those  lesser  felonies  which 
are  capital  now,  but  were  not  former- 
Iy_-which  are  capital  in  England,  but 
in  no  other  country — that  is,  we  differ 
from  ourselves  in  former  times,  and 
from  our  neighbours  at  the  present 


moment ;  firat,  by  our  peculiar  treat-’ 
roent  of  certain  offences ;  and,  second-, 
ly,  by  the  multiplication  of  those  very, 
offences  under  that  very  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment.**  He  then  animadverted  on  the 
careless  and  undistinguishing  manner  in 
which  such  laws  had  been  accumula¬ 
ted.  **  Though  some  records  are  hand¬ 
ed  down  to  us,  of  the  discussions  du¬ 
ring  the  last  century,  in  this  House, 
upon  a  multitude  of  points  of  little  sig¬ 
nificance,  hardly  a  remnant  remains  up¬ 
on  the  subject  of  criminal  law--andyet, 
during  that  period,  our  penal  code  has 
been  quadrupled.  Upon  an  average, 
every  year  of  that  period  was  marked 
by  the  enactment  of  a  capital  offence  ; 
besides  those  occasions  in  which  the 
legislature,  as  if  tired  of  the  tedious  re¬ 
tail  method  of  confining  one  capital  de¬ 
nunciation  to  one  statute,  had  heaped 
together — and  faggoted,  for  that  is 
the  only  term  which  is  applicable- 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  such  enactments 
in  one  heterogeneous  mass.  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  case,  in  which,  in  the  same  para¬ 
graph,  nineteen  are  thus  bundled  to¬ 
gether  }  one  of  which  is  for  a  civil 
trespass  to  the  value  of  sixpence,  and 
another  for  the  worst  species  of  mur¬ 
der.  All  these  acts,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
passed  sub  silentio,  without  debate,  in¬ 
quiry,  examination,  evidence,  or  any 
general  interest.**  Mr  B.  particularly 
urged,  that  under  the  present  mode  of 
administering  English  law,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  execute  such  a  code  as  the 

firesent.  “  Either  you  must  have  a  pub¬ 
ic  prosecutor — (perhaps  the  greatest 
innovation  on  British  jurisprudence 
that  could  be  devised) — or  you  must 
reconcile  those  to  whom  the  duty  of 
prosecuting  is  now  consigned,  to  the 
discharge  of  that  duty  ;  and  this  you 
can  do  only  by  reconciling  this  law  to 
their  feelings.  You  must  have  that 
vexatious,  meddling  police,  which  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  so 
solemnly  deprecated  ;  or  you  roust  re¬ 
vert  to  the  good  old  English  method 
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of  repressiog  crime,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  hearty  dupoaition  of  the 
public  to  aid  and  inrigorate  the  law. 
The  people  of  this  country  hare  strong 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  strong  prin* 
ciples  of  justice  {  and,  so  long  as  the 
legislators  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  so  long  the  people  will  side 
with  the  law  against  the  offender.  But, 
when  the  bounds  of  reason  and  mode* 
ration  are  overstepped,  as  unquestion* 
ably  they  are  in  a  multitude  of  your 
enactments,  the  feelings  and  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  people,  which  ought  to 
aid,  withstand,  and  rebel  against  the 
operation  of  the  law ;  and  the  very  vir* 
tues  of  the  people,  their  sense  of  true 
justice  and  humanity,  which  ought  to 
be  the  strength  of  your  law,  go  over 
to  the  enemy,  investing  the  felon  with 
chances  of  escape,  and  with  hopes  of 
deliverance,  which  would  never  have 
belonged  to  him,  but  for  the  severity 
of  your  law.  And,  who  are  the  auxi¬ 
liaries  whom  you  thus  repel  ?  The  very 
persons  whom,  of  all  others,  you  ought 
to  secure  on  your  side—the  just,  the 
merciful,  and  the  conscientious.  You  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  just  man ;  but  the  just 
man  sees,  that  his  support  is  demanded 
to  laws  which  violate  all  justice ;  which 
confound  crimes  the  most  venal  and  the 
most  atrocious,  by  one  terrible  uniform¬ 
ity  of  punishment.  The  just  man  sees 
this,  and  remains  inactive.  You  ask  the 
merciful  man  to  aid  you.  But,  how  can 
any  m^n  who  loves  mercy  contribute 
to  the  support  of  laws  which  set  the 
common  principles  of  humanity  at  de¬ 
fiance  ?  And  then,  the  religious  man. 
I  know  that  I  am  now  upon  delicate 
ground ;  and  that  this  is  neither  the 
time  nor  the  occasion,  for  entering  very 
largely  upon  this  subject ;  but  I  may 
say,  that  the  number  of  persons  in  this 
country,  who  square  their  opinions  by 
the  tenor  of  the  doctrines  of  their  faith, 
is  very  great — that  it  has  of  late  years 
much  increased  ;  and  fervently  do  I 
desire^  as  1  confidently  trust,  that  CTcry 


year  will  witness  its  augmentation.  Can 
you  afford  to  lose  the  relig^us  man 
from  your  service  ?  But,  you  do  lose 
him.  I  hazard  nothing  when  I  say, 
that  a  very  religious  man  cannot,  in 
many  cases,  be  a  prosecutor.  He  deep¬ 
ly  feels,  that  his  own  dearest  hopes  de¬ 
pend  only  on  the  pardon  which  he  shall 
receive  ;  and  he  knows,  that  the  con¬ 
dition  on  which  he  asks  forgiveness 
to  his  own  trespasses,  is  the  forgive¬ 
ness  he  extends  to  the  trespasses  of 
others.  He  cannot,  therefore,  for  ma¬ 
ny  crimes,  call  down  upon  his  brother 
sinner  the  exterminating  vengeance  of 
the  law.  The  people  have  made  enor¬ 
mous  strides  in  all  that  tends  to  civil¬ 
ize  and  soften  man  ;  while  the  laws 
have  contracted  a  ferocity,  which  did 
not  belong  to  them  in  the  most  savage 
period  of  our  history ;  and  to  such  ex¬ 
tremes  of  distance  have  they  proceed¬ 
ed,  that  I  do  believe  there  never  was  a 
law  so  harsh  as  British  law  ;  or  so  mer¬ 
ciful  and  humane  a  people  as  the  Bri¬ 
tish  people.  And  yet,  to  that  mild  and 
merciful  people,  is  left  the  execution 
of  that  rigid  and  cruel  law.**  Mr  B. 
then  went  over  the  different  items  of 
the  evidence,  to  prove  that  they  tend¬ 
ed  to  confirm  all  the  conclusions  which 
he  had  drawn.  He  strongly  called  up¬ 
on  the  House  to  exert  themselves  for 
the  prevention  of  crime.  **  Let  me 
not,”  said  he,  **  be  misunderstood,  as  I 
sometimes  have  been,  as  an  advocate 
for  the  criminal,  or  the  apologist  of 
crimes.  No  one  views  with  more  hor¬ 
ror  than  I  do  the  crimes  which  abound 
in  this  metropolis ;  but  I  may  be  ex¬ 
cused,  if  I  sometimes  turu  my  attention 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause^from  the 
stream  to  its  source — from  guilt  on 
the  part  of  the  criminal,  to  the  neglect 
on  our  part,  which  occasions  it.  Let 
no  one  imagine,  that  the  picfure  which 
1  have  drawn,  is  rarely  seen,  or  extra- 
■vagantly  coloured.  1  do  believe,  that 
if  the  real  mysteries  of  crime  could  be 
developed— if  the  secrets  which  are 
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now  hid  in  impenetrable  darkness,  bj 
the  united  interests  of  police  and  cri. 
minal,  could  be  faithfully  unfolded  to 
the  eye  of  the  public,  scenes  both  of 
guilt  and  wretchedness  would  be  dis¬ 
closed,  which  would  shame  every  man, 
who  is  not  dead  to  every  sense  of  shame — 
grieve  every  man,  who  is  not  insensible 
to  all  feelings  of  compassion — and  rouse 
us  all  into  ardent  efforts  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  crime."  He  had  lately  visited 
eight  persons,  and,  if  not  deceived,  he 
saw  in  those  eight  persons,  eight  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  cruelty  of  depending  on  ul¬ 
timate  punishment,  instead  of  early  pre¬ 
vention  ;  each  of  them  had  begun  with 
petty  offences,  had  enjoyed  a  long  ca¬ 
reer  of  unpunished  crime,  had  been  led, 
step  by  step,  from  one  dark  deed  to  a 
darker,  till  he  had  attained  that  degree 
and  measure  of  wickedness,  which  call¬ 
ed  down  the  exterminating  vengeance 
of  the  law.  He  finally  characterized 
the  system  now  acted  on,  as  a  system 
which,  **  having  in  itsfavourMrWynd- 
ham  and  Dr  Paley,  has  against  it, 
Johnson,  Franklin,  Pitt,  Fox,  More, 
Bacon,  Coke,  Blackstone,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  others^-divines,  moralists, 
statesinen,  lawyers, — an  unrivalled 
phalanx  of  the  wise  and  good.  A  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  against  it  the  still 
stronger  authority  of  practical  men, 
who  draw  their  conclusions  from  real 
life.  A  system  which  has  against  it  the 
still  stronger  authority  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  which,  if  wrong  now, 
b  wrong  for  the  first  time.  A  system 
which  has  against  it  the  still  stronger 


authority  of  experience  and  experiment, 
in  England,  on  the  one  side,  in  Tus¬ 
cany,  in  America,  and  elsewhere,  on 
the  other.  And,  finally,  a  system, 
which,  in  its  spirit  and  its  temper,  is 
against  the  temper  and  the  spirit  of 
that  mild  and  merciful  religion,  which 
*  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his 
wickedness  and  live.* " 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr 
T.  Smith,  Mr  R.  Martin,  Dr  Lnsh- 
ington,  Mr  Nolan,  Mr  Wynn,  Mr  W. 
Courtenay,  Mr  Wilberforce,  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  It  was  opposed  by 
Mr  Bright,  the  Marquis  of  London¬ 
derry,  and  the  Attorney- General. 

The  committal  of  the  bill  was  finally 
carried,  by  118  to  74*. 

On  the  25th  May,  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  received,  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  by  it  agreed  to. 

On  the  4th  June,  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  was  moved,  and,  after  some 
discussion, carried  by  117  against  111. 
The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  how¬ 
ever,  afterwards  announced,  that  he 
meant  to  divide  the  House  on  the 
question,  **  that  the  bill  do  pass." 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  exclaimed 
against  this,  as  a  most  unworthy  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  after  many  of  the  friends  of 
the  bill  had  left  the  House,  never  ex¬ 
pecting  a  division  at  so  unusual  a  stage. 

Lord  C.  however  persisted,  and  the 
bill  was  then  negatived  by  l2l  against 
115*  It  was  thus  lost  for  the  present 
session. 


CHAPTER  V. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


State  qfthedi^ent  Branches  of  National  Industry. — First  Debate  on  the  Sub¬ 
ject — Mr  Baring’s  Motion  relative  to  the  Currency-^Mr  Gooch’s  Motion 
relative  to  Agricultural  Distress — The  Timber  Trade>-^Mr  Wallacels  Plan 
for  a  New  Code  of  Navigation  Laws, 


The  condition  of  the  country,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  various  branches  of  na¬ 
tional  industry,  was  still  deeply  mark¬ 
ed  by  distress.  Manufactures  had,  in¬ 
deed,  experienced  such  a  measure  of 
improvement,  that  labourers,  in  all 
their  different  branches,  found  now 
employment,  though  at  wages  very 
barely  sufficient  to  afford  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  while  the  profits  of  their 
employers  were,  if  possible,  still  more 
scanty.  The  extreme  cheapness  of  pro¬ 
visions,  however,  disastrous  as  it  was 
to  agriculture,  afforded  to  the  other 
classes  the  means  of  support  upon  even 
a  slender  income.  It  was  upon  the 
landed  interest,  therefore,  that  the 
weight  of  public  distress  now  pecu¬ 
liarly  fell ;  and  petitions  for  relief  were 
poured  in  without  number  from  this 
respectable  and  influential  class  of  the 
community.  They  were  not  willing  to 
admit,  yet  were  scarcely  able  to  deny, 
that  everything  had  already  been  done 
for  them  which  the  circumstances  of 
society  admitted  of ;  and  that  neither 
ministers  nor  the  country  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  grant  any  more  extensive 
monopoly  ^an  they  now  enjoyed. 

The  subject  of  national  distress  was 


first  discussed  at  length,  on  occasion  of 
a  petition  presented  by  Mr  Dugdale, 
on  the  9th  February,  from  the  mer¬ 
chants,  inhabitants,  and  tradesmen  of 
the townof Birmingham.  Thepetition- 
ers  represented,  that  the  present  state 
of  their  trade,  and  consequently  of  those 
numerous  classes  who  were  dependant 
upon  it,  was  deplorable.  In  order  to 
get  more  accurate  information  as  to  the 
state  of  Birmingham  in  this  respect,  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  peti¬ 
tioners  some  time  back  to  inquire  into 
the  consumption  of  meat,  l^er,  and 
other  necessaries,  in  the  town,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  year  1818  ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was,  that  a  most  material  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  consumption  of  such  ar¬ 
ticles  was  found  to  have  taken  place, 
and  this,  it  was  unnecessary  to  add, 
had  existed  principally  among  the  low¬ 
er  classes.  Though  there  was  some 
improvement  in  some  articles,  yet  that, 
in  the  main  branches  of  the  trade,  there 
had  been  a  diminution  of  25  per  cent ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  capital¬ 
ists  were  withdrawing  their  capital  in 
the  trade,  and  the  workmen,  in  most 
instances,  got  employment  only  for 
three  or  fouf  days  in  the  week.  The 
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depression,  he  feared,  arose  more  from 
general  than  local  causes. 

Mr  Lawley  seconded  the  motion. 
He  had  heard  with  pleasure,  and  was 
not  disposed  to  contradict,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  ministers,  as  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  many  parts  of  our  trade ;  but, 
if  he  were  to  rest  his  opinion  upon  what 
he  knew  of  the  state  of  the  trade  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  it  was  not  such  as  would  bear 
out  those  statements  which  had  given 
him  so  much  satisfaction. 

Mr  Littleton  observed,  that  if  simi* 
lar  inquiries  to  those  made  in  Birming¬ 
ham  had  been  instituted  in  the  south¬ 
west  of  the  county  of  Stafford,  the 
same  results  would  have  been  found. 
He  believed,  though  the  petitioners 
only  hinted  at  it,  that  if  a  committee 
should  be  appointed,  it  would  be  found 
that  a  great  part  of  the  distress  com¬ 
plained  of,  would  be  found  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  what  had  been,  he  would 
'admit,  very  properly  done  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  with  respect  to  the 
metallic  currency.  The  petitioners  did 
not  attribute  their  distress  to  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  war ;  but,  though  un¬ 
willing  to  dissent  from  so  respectable 
a  body,  when  he  considered  the  very 
great  extent  to  which  the  trade,  in  ar- 
tides  of  military  furniture,  had  been 
carried  on  in  Birmingham,  the  great 
quantity  of  swords,  guns,  stirrups,  and 
other  such  articles,  which  were  con¬ 
stantly  in  demand  ;  when  he  consider¬ 
ed  the  large  armaments  which  were  fit¬ 
ted  out  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
the  liberal  assistance  which  was  given 
by  this  country ;  when  he  consider¬ 
ed  the  great  bodies  of  militia  which 
were  kept  up  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
when  he  recollected  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  which  those  circumstances  must 
have  created  for  articles  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  trade,  be  could  not  but  conclude 
thyt  it  would  require  many  years  to 
fill  up  the  chasm  caused  by  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  such  a  demand.  The  dulness  of 
the  iron  trade  appeared  ^Iso  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  tfie  depression  of 


agriculture.  He  considered  it,  there¬ 
fore,  of  importance  that  something 
should  be  done  to  assist  the  agricul¬ 
turists,  as  that  would,  no  doubt,  effect 
a  material  improvement  in  the  business 
of  the  manufacturers.  Any  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  agricultural  interest,  how¬ 
ever  small,  would  be  most  important ; 
and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  serious 
attention  of  government  would  be  turn¬ 
ed  to  it.  He  thought  that  some  relief 
might  be  afforded  by  a  revision  of  our 
system  of  taxation. 

Mr  Curwen  considered  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  so  important  a  branch  as  the 
iron  trade  as  a  clear  proof  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  distress  of  the  country.  Some 
kind  of  cheering  hope  had  been  held 
out,  when  it  was  stated  that  an  im- 
rovement  had  taken  place  in  some 
ranches  ;  but  he  would  ask,  was  this 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  a  hope 
that  a  favourable  change  was  about  to 
take  place  in  the  state  of  the  country  } 
He  believed  not ;  and  if  bis  Majesty’s 
ministers  should  consent  to  inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  subject,  he  thought  it  would  be 
found  that  there  was  more  ground  for 
alarm  than  for  hope.  It  was  believed 
that  the  increase  in  our  cotton  manu¬ 
factures  was  a  proof  of  this  growing 
improvement.  If,  however,  that  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  improvement, 
the  workmen  would,  as  on  other  occa¬ 
sions,  have  turned  round  and  demand¬ 
ed  an  increase  of  wages ;  but  surely 
that  had  not  been  the  case.  He  look¬ 
ed  upon  that  increase  as  the  result  of 
a  speculation  from  which  no  general 
benefit  to  the  country  would  be  deri¬ 
ved.  It  was  his  fear  that  government 
had  not  taken  the  pains  to  make  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
the  country.  It  had  been  said  else¬ 
where,  that  16,000,000/.  of  taxes  had 
been  remitted  since  the  peace ;  but  the 
fund  from  which  these  could  have  been 
paid  bad  been  reduced  much  more  than 
in  proportion.  He  had  no  expectation 
of  benefit  from  return  to  a  system  of 
restriction  upon  cash  payments.  The 
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remedy  which  he  thought  would  be  an 
eflfectual  one  waa  thitt— a  decrease  of 
the  interest  to  the  fundholder.  He  said 
this  was  the  only  remedy,  and  the  pre* 
sent  was  the  time  when  the  (Question 
could  be  fairly  met.  His  own  situation 
as  an  agriculturist  was  this He  had 
been  for  a  long  series  of  years  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  he  thought 
he  might  say  of  himself,  that  he  had 
never  been  considered  a  hard  landlord ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  he  had  almost 
all  his  farm-lands  ouered  to  be  given 
up  to  him.  In  the  dreadful  situation 
of  the  country,  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
member,  independently  of  all  party 
feelings,  to  support  any  member,  and 
to  co-operate  in  any  measures,  where 
any  prospect  of  relief  was  presented. 
Some  members  were  afraid  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform.— some  of  Catholic 
emancipation ;  he  was  afraid  only  of 
the  period  when  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  would  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  therefore  nothing  to  fear. 

Mr  F.  Robinson  was  convinced,  af¬ 
ter  the  most  deliberate  consideration, 
that  a  repeal  of  the  act  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  cash  payments  would  be  highly 
inexpedient.  The  resource  which  had 
been  alluded  to  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  opposite,  was  one  of  fearful 
consideration.  It  might  be  palatable  to 
many,  but  it  would  be  pregnant  with 
the  utmost  danger,  forcibly,  by  an  act 
of  legislation,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  national  debt.  Such  an 
expedient  might  give  temporary  relief, 
but  it  would  create  more  evil  than 
could  be  calculated.  When  they 
thought  of  its  effects,  not  on  the  great 
fundholder,  but  on  the  small  fund- 
holder,  who  wrapped  himself  in  per¬ 
fect  confidence,  when  he  thought  of  the 
faith  pledged  for  his  income- — when 
they  thought  of  the  infinite  evils  of 
breaking  faith  with  the  public  creditor, 
they  could  not  view  such  a  project  but 
with  the  utmost  possible  alarm.  Great 
and  pressing  as  the  difficulties  and  dis¬ 


tresses  of  the  country  were,  he  did  hope 
that  the  House  would  not  be  hurried 
into  rash  measures  that  might  produce 
incalculable  and  irreparable  mischief. 

Mr  Baring  complained  that  the  last 
speaker  had  evaded  the  main  question, 
by  confining  his  notice  to  one  single 
proposition  of  Mr  Curwen.  Upon  that 
su^ect,  indeed,  he  agreed  with  him, 
(Mr  Robinson.)  He  could  see  no 
honesty  or  honour  in  a  measure  that 
would — notwithstanding  the  great  war 
carried  on  for  so  many  years — notwith¬ 
standing  the  exertions  made  during  the 
war — and  notwithstanding  that  the 
country  had  been  relieved  from  taxa¬ 
tion  during  the  war  by  borrowing — 
point  out  a  fraud  on  the  public  credi¬ 
tor  as  the  means  of  relief. — Mr  Curwen 
having  interposed,  and  said  that  he 
proposed  such  a  measure  only  under 
the  impossibility  of  doing  otherwise, 
Mr  Baring  declared,  he  knew  no  other 
inability  to  prevent  keeping  faith  with 
the  creditor  but  the  debtor  having  paid 
all  he  had.  At  the  same  time,  Mr  B. con¬ 
sidered  the  petition  as  applicable  to  the 
general  state  of  the  country.  It  was  sin¬ 
gular,  that  we  were  now  in  our  sixth 
year  of  peace,  without  one  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  nation  being  in  a  settled 
state,  and  without  anything  like  pros¬ 
perity,  except  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  How  was  it  that  things  were 
in  this  state  in  the  sixth  year  of  peace  i 
The  effects  of  the  transition  from  war 
to  peace  had  subsided ;  yet  every  branch 
of  trade,  and  manufacture,  and  agri- 
culture,  was  carried  on  at  a  loss,  and 
none  could  tell  where  this  state  of 
things  would  end.  A  very  considerable 
part  of  tbe  distress,  he  was  convinced, 
arose  from  the  nature  of  the  currency. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  we  ought 
therefore  to  return  to  an  unlimited 
paper  currency  ;  he  only  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  danger  of  a  departure 
from  a  proper  standard.  Thatdeparture 
had  undoubtedly  produced  extrava¬ 
gance  in  tbe  public  expenditure  for 
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which  we  were  now  suffering  so  severe¬ 
ly,  and  increased  the  public  debt  to  an 
amount  so  enormous,  as  to  make  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  right  standard  extremely 
difficult.  Yet  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  produce  of  the  soil  was  not  of  much 
less  value  now,  when  the  quarter  of 
wheat  was  sold  for  sixty  shillings,  than 
it  had  been  when  the  price  was  eighty. 
It  was  less  relatively  to  nominal  pounds 
sterling  ;  but  a  quarter  of  corn  would 
now  buy  as  much  cloth,  or  as  much 
iron,  as  when  it  sold  for  eighty  shillings. 
If  they  supposed  a  man  to  have  had  no 
debt,  and  to  have  now  an  income  of  60/. 
instead  of  80/.,  he  was  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  situation.  But  unfortunately  many 
farmers  who  have  but  small  sums  of 
capital,  had  been  induced,  by  the  rise 
in  the  prices  of  com,  to  take  farms 
under  mortgages  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  price.  In  consequence  of  having 
thus  tampered  with  the  currency,  many 
honest  farmers  had  not  only  lost  all 
their  property,  but  were  themselves  in 
jail.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
seemed  to  be  very  much  puzzled  to  re¬ 
concile  the  diminution  of  revenue  with 
the  increased  consumption  of  excise- 
able  articles.  For  his  part,  he  saw  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  this  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction.  The  fundholder,  and  all 
who  had  fixed  incomes,  found  that 
every  100/.  would  now  go  as  far  as 
150/.  formerly.  He  thought,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  increased  consumption 
of  exciseable  articles  was  entirely  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  fixed  in¬ 
comes.  He  meant  not  to  cast  any 
odium  on  particular  classes  as  drones 
in  society ;  he  would  only  illustrate 
his  argument : — The  enjoyment  of  the 
drone  in  society  had  increased,  while 
everything  connected  with  agriculture 
and  commerce  was  diminished  in  value. 
He  would  now  very  shortly  advert  to 
the  measures  which  he  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  recommend  in  a  committee. 
He  would  willingly  give  all  that  per¬ 
manency  to  the  currency  as  now  esta¬ 


blished,  or  in  a  course  of  being  esta¬ 
blished,  which  was  requisite  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  public  creditor.  It  might 
hereafter  be  shewn,  however,  that  per¬ 
haps,  by  the  present  system,  the  cord 
had  been  stretched  a  little  too  tight. 
It  might  even  be  shewn  that  the  1/. 
sterling  was  now  a  little  above  its  nomi¬ 
nal  or  ordinary  value.  This  was  mani¬ 
fest  from  the  rise  in  the  foreign  ex¬ 
changes  ;  and  he  himself  could  enter¬ 
tain  no  doubt,  at  he  said  before,  that 
the  cord  was  a  little  too  tight,  and  the 
obligations  of  the  bank  rather  too  pe¬ 
remptory.  When  he  said  this,  he  hoped 
he  should  not  be  misunderstood,  or 
supposed  to  be  advising,  with  justice 
in  his  mouth,  an  act  of  injustice.  If 
what  he  recommended  could  be  shewn 
to  be  unjust,  he  should  be  one  of  the 
last  men  to  press  it  upon  the  House  ; 
but  his  persuasion  was,  that  by  perpe¬ 
tuating  the  system  of  the  honourable 
member,  ( Mr  Ricardo),  with  a  tempo¬ 
rary  relaxation,  the  present  difficulty 
might  be  materially  lessened  ;  and  that 
another  obvious  means  of  relief  and  in¬ 
creased  facility  would  be,  to  enable  the 
Bank  to  pa^  its  notes  either  in  silver 
or  gold,  at  its  own  option. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr  Wes¬ 
tern,  vehemently  calling  for  relief  to 
the  agriculturists,  Mr  Ricardo  rose, 
and  expressed  his  dissent  from  Mr 
Baring's  opinion,  that  the  fall  of  prices 
was  general,  and  that  the  cause  arose 
from  changes  in  the  currency.  He 
believed  that  the  fall  in  com  had  been 
severe  beyond  measure,  whilst  there 
had  been  no  fall  with  regard  to  many 
other  articles,  or  at  any  rate,  no  fall 
in  the  least  degree  similar,  or  that  could 
be  readily  traced  to  a  similar  cause.  If 
the  prices  of  bullion  were  referred  to 
at  mrmer  periods,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  price  of  corn  had  altered  to 
the  amount  of  25  per  cent.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  his  honourable  friend 
making  a  statement,  from  which,  if 
correct,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the 
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distreiMS  began  at  the  moment  when 
the  laat  change  in  the  currencj  took 
place.  Now,  if  he  looked  back  to  the 
price  of  bullion  in  the  flourishing  year 
of  1818,  and  compared  it  with  the 
present  price,  it  would  be  seen  that 
the  diflerence  did  not  exceed  6  or  7  per 
cent.  To  this  extent  other  prices  might 
have  since  been  affected,  and  he  had  no 
doubt,  though  without  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  fact,  that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  reduction  of  prices 
in  other  countries.  Wine  had  fallen 
here,  and  so  had  cotton  goods,  but  he 
believed  that  fall  was  not  more  than 
equal  to  that  which  had  occurred  in 
most  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  year 
1816  the  price  of  gold  was  at  4/.  an 
ounce.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
4/.  and  6d.  In  the  year  1818  bullion 
still  did  not  rise  above  4/.  2s.  and  4iL  3s., 
and  in  the  year  1819,  when  the  plan 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  recom» 
mend  was  adopted  by  the  House,  it 
was  at  41.  Is.  The  question  then  before 
the  House  was,  whether  it  was  advi¬ 
sable  to  return  to  the  old  standard,  or 
to  take  the  existing  market  rate,  which 
was  then  about  4  per  cent,  above  that 
standard,  as  the  measure  of  value  in 
future  ;  but  his  honourable  friend  had 
argued  on  this  subject  as  if  bullion  had 
been  at  that  time,  as  it  formerly  was, 
at  .51.  or  51.  lOtr.  an  ounce.  If,  instead 
of  being  at  4/.  Is.,  bullion  had  been 
much  higher,  he  should  not  have  pro¬ 
posed  a  recurrence  to  the  mint  stand¬ 
ard.  What  he  was  anxious  about  was, 
not  to  restore  the  old,  but  to  establish 
a  fixed  standard;  for,  however  dess* 
rable  it  might  be  to  a  body  of  mer¬ 
chants  or  bankers  to  possess  the  power 
of  raising  or  lowering  a  fourth  or  fifth 
the  value  of  the  currency,  and  to  make 
SI.  17s.  lO^d.  at  one  time,  equivalent 
to  51.  at  another,  it  was  a  power  de¬ 
structive  of  every  engagement,  and 
finally  ruinous  to  every  interest.  With 
regai^  to  the  depression  of  agriculture, 
he  bdieved  it  was  a  good  deal  owing 


to  the  laws  which  were  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  it.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  desirable  that  those  engaged  in 
the  production  of  com  should  nave  a 
vent  when  an  excess  of  supply  existed. 
When  two  or  three  good  harvests  fol¬ 
lowed  in  succession,  we  might,  if  prices 
were  at  all  on  a  level  with  those  on  the 
continent,  export  it  after  a  fall  of  three 
or  four  shillings  a  quarter ;  but  at  pre¬ 
sent  there  must  be  a  destructive  fall 
before  it  could  be  sent  abroad.  Neither 
could  he  agp%e  to  the  plan  of  allowing 
payments  to  be  made  in  two  metids, 
either  in  gold  or  silver.  This  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  complete  departure  from 
the  true  and  sound  principles  of  curi 
rency.  No  currency  could  be  of  the 
same  value  perpetually,  any  more  than 
other  articles  could  always  retain  the 
same  price.  Gold  bullion,  however, 
was  the  commodity  which  varied  the 
least ;  and  if  a  contract  was  made  to 
pay  100/L  at  a  future  period,  the  con¬ 
tract  would  be  most  faithfully  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  payment  of  that  sum  in  gold ; 
but  it  might  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
debtor  to  pay  it  in  silver,  whilst,  by  so 
doing,  the  creditor  would  sustain  a  loss. 
The  two  metals  seldom  maintained  the 
same  proportion  to  each  other  long. 
The  price  of  the  one  might  rise,  while 
that  of  the  other  fell.  So  the  Bank, 
being  now  under  an  obligation  to  pay 
60  ounces  of  gold,  would  emdde  a  per¬ 
son  who  received  it  to  propose  more, 
or  a  greater  nominal  amount  of  com¬ 
modities,  than  he  would  if  he  paid  in 
silver.  The  relative  value  of  tM  two 
metals  had  varied  since  the  act  of  Par¬ 
liament;  but  what  was  the  cause  of 
that  variation  ? — It  was  this the 
Bank,  being  a  timid  body,  seldom 
clinging  to  the  true  principles  of  cir¬ 
culation,  bad  taken  alarm,  and  bad 
made  great  and  unnecessary  purchases 
of  gold,  although  they  found,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  DO  person  applied  to 
them  for  any. 

Mr  Baring  defended  his  views,  ex- 
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preuing  conviction  that  the  recent 
change  of  currency  had  been  much 
more  than  6  or  7  per  cent.  Every  great 
commercial  state  on  the  continent  bad 
made  a  double  tender,  one  of  gold,  the 
otberof silver.  Thebusinessof thegreat 
Banks  of  Amsterdam,  Altona,  &c.  was 
conducted  on  this  principle.  One  was 
undoubtedly  a  standard  that  might 
be  more  pleasing  to  the  critical  eye  of 
his  honourable  friend,  when  he  discuss¬ 
ed  those  subjects  mathematically  in  his 
closet.  But  for  what  useful  purpose  of 
life  could  they  adhere  to  the  single 
tender,  when  the  double  tender  was 
evidently  one  that  afforded  much  great¬ 
er  facilities,  and  answered  the  purpose 
of  the  public  creditor  equally  well  ? 

A  fter  a  reply  from  Mr  Ricardo,  and 
a  short  remark  from  Mr  Hume,  the 
debate  closed. 

In  pursuance  of  the  views  now  an¬ 
nounced,  Mr  Baring  afterwards,  on 
the  9th  of  April,  brought  forward  a 
motion,  That  a  select  Committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  the  59th  of  his  late  Majesty, 
c.  49,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to 
the  House,  whether  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pedient  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
said  act,  so  as  to  alleviate  the  pressure 
which  its  operation  is  producing,  and 
is  likely  to  continue  to  produce,  on 
the  various  branches  of  public  indus¬ 
try.*  After  a  debate  of  considerable 
length,  however,  it  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  141  to  27. 

Although  the  agriculturists  were 
unable  to  point  out  any  specific  or 
promising  plan  for  their  own  relief, 
there  still  prevailed  amongst  them  an 
anxiety  to  do  something,  or  at  least  a 
reluctance  to  the  idea  of  doing  nothing. 
Impelled  by  this  feeling,  Mr  Gooch, 
as  their  organ,  brought  forward,  on 
the  7tb  March,  a  proposition  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  subject.  He  trusted  that  the 
honourable  gentlemen  who  usually  op¬ 
posed  the  agricultural  interest — and 


especially  that  individual  amongst  them 
who  was  so  highly  distinguinied  for 
his  knowledge  of  political  economy, 
(Mr  Ricardo,)  would  permit  the 
committee  to  see  what  good  they  could 
effect  by^  their  deliberations.  Trade 
and  agriculture  were  so  interwoven 
with  each  other,  that  they  appeared 
to  him  but  as  one  interest ;  and  he  had 
always  deemed  it  wicked  to  consider 
them  as  jarring  with  each  other.  The 
petitions  on  the  table  were  signed  by 
more  than  100,000  persons,  and  were 
not  got  up  in  streets  and  ale-houses,  as 
had  too  often  been  the  case  recently,— 
were  not  signed  by  women  and  child¬ 
ren, — butby  the  yeomanry  of  the  coun¬ 
try — the  heart’s  blood  of  the  state— 
the  most  loyal  and  independent  part  of 
his  Majesty’s  subjects.  If  our  greatest 
enemy  wished  to  call  down  upon  our 
heads  his  heaviest  curse,  he  could  not 
call  down  upon  them  a  heavier  than 
this — that  the  prayer  of  these  petition¬ 
ers  should  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 
He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  he  did  not 
expect  that  any  great  relief  could  be 
extended  to  them  under  the  present 
system  of  corn  laws,  for  there  was 
something  radically  wrong  in  them— 
there  was  some  unseen  defect ;  in  short, 
they  did  not  work  well.  He  instanced 
the  warehousing  system,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  800,000  quarters 
were  continually  liable  to  be  thrown 
into  the  market ;  a  danger  suspended 
over  the  head  of  the  farmers,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  by  a  single  hair. 
To  shew  the  importance  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  he  stated  the  returns  of  property 
made  by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land.  The  owners  of  land  returned 
4,297,247/.,  the  occupiers  2, 176,228/., 
making  a  grand  total  of  6,473,475/. 
The  property  returned  by  the  trade, 
was  two  millions  and  upwards.  He  did 
not  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  any  invidious  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  trading  and  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  but  to  shew 
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that  the  proportion  which  the  land 
bore  to  the  other  branchea  of  the  pub> 
lie  rerenue*  was  as  three  to  one. 

Sir  £.  KnatchbuU,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  did  not  think  the  agriculturists 
had  any  reason  to  complain  of  minis¬ 
ters.  He  looked  with  jealousy  chiefly 
to  the  mercantile  interest,  and  to  the 
general  suspicion  which  any  proposed 
alteration  in  the  corn  laws  was  apt  to 
excite  in  the  nation*  But  he  could  as¬ 
sure  the  House,  that  the  agriculturists 
had  no  wish  to  raise  the  price  of  corn  ; 
for  if  they  had  come  forward  to  injure 
the  interest  of  others,  they  never  could 
be  entitled  to  the  support  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  that  House.  All  that  they 
wanted,  was  some  measure  that  would 
conduce  to  the  general  advantage  of 
the  whole  community.  When  such 
were  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
agriculturists  had  to  contend,  he  might 
perhaps  be  asked,  why  did  thev  pre¬ 
sume  to  call  upon  the  country  for  as¬ 
sistance  ?  He  would  mention  the  rea¬ 
son.  It  was  necessity — a  necessity 
arising  from  the  general  distress  which 
prevailed  among  them.  He  did  not 
conceive  that  the  present  distress  could 
be  imputed  to  any  excess  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  indeed  he  knew  extensive  tracts 
which  had  been  thrown  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  causes  which,  in  his  mind, 
were  likely  to  produce  such  distress, 
were  of  a  very  different  nature.  The 
difficulties  of  the  farmer  had  compel¬ 
led  him  to  bring  his  com  earlier  into 
the  market,  when  he  sold  it  to  disad¬ 
vantage.  Then  came  the  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine,  to  which  he  was  not  at  all  in¬ 
debted.  This  threwtoo  great  a  quantity 
of  grain  into  the  market,  and  therefore 
lowered  the  price  of  it.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  the  chief  cause  of  the 
present  distress  of  the  agriculturist ;  it 
was  more  attributable  to  the  large  im¬ 
portation  of  com  which  had  taken  place 
two  years  ago.  The  present  prices  of 
grain  were  certainly  to  be  traced,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  theextraordinary  quan¬ 


tities  imported  two  years  ago ;  and  it 
was  a  great  error  to  imagine  that  the 
effects  of  such  importations  were  not 
felt  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 
He  objected  to  the  warehousing  sys¬ 
tem,  on  the  ground  that  its  tendency 
was  to  occasion  a  repetition  of  this  evil. 
He  trusted  that  every  possible  reduc¬ 
tion  would  be  made,  and  suggested 
that  the  committee  should  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  power  of  inquiry  into  the  means 
of  diminishing  the  public  expenditure. 
He  neither  wished  any  change  in  the 
currency,  nor  any  violation  of  faith 
with  the  public  creditor ;  but  thought 
that  each  clast  should  bear  its  share  of 
the  common  burden.  Here  he  could 
not  help  noticing  a  remark  which  he 
had  heard  elsewhere,  and  which  was, 
in  substance,  that  the  landed  property 
of  the  country  was  mortgaged  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  national  debt.  This 
proposition  he  begged  leave  to  deny  ; 
landed  property  was  no  otherwise  in¬ 
volved  by  the  claims  of  the  public  cre¬ 
ditor  than  other  species  of  property  ; 
nor  had  the  fundholder  anything  like 
a  specific  lien  upon  a  real  estate.  As 
far  as  he  was  at  present  enabled  to  sug¬ 
gest  any  practical  improvements,  or 
point  out  any  sources  of  relief,  he 
should  say— -that  great  benefit  might 
be  expect^  from  the  system  of  taking 
averages  more  fairly,  and  especially  if 
Ireland  were  included.  He  thought 
also  that  there  might  be  a  small  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  duty  on  imported  oats. 
It  appeared  to  him,  .with  regard  to 
protecting  duties  generally,  that  they 
should  be  formed  on  a  graduating  scale, 
always  bearing  a  proportion  to  the 
prices  in  the  home  market.  These  were 
the  only  alterations  in  the  com  laws 
which  he  felt  disposed  to  recommend. 

Mr  Robinson,  though  he  had  op¬ 
posed  last  year  the  going  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  did  not  think,  wbea  there  was 
so  general  a  feeling  of  distress,  that  he 
could  be  accused  of  inconsistency,  in 
agreeing  to  it  now.  He  had  no  wish 
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to  rettraio  it  from  aoy  financial  inqoL 
riea ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find,  from  the  speeches  of  his  two  bo« 
nourable  friends,  that,  with  reference 
to  two  subjects,  which  had  been  ante> 
cedently  discussed,  it  was  not  propo¬ 
sed  to  advert  to  them,  and  that  neither 
was  it  in  contemplation  to  disturb  the 
laws  relative  to  our  currency,  nor  to 
look  for  relief  through  the  medium  of 
any  operation  on  the  public  debt. 

Mr  Curwen  made  a  speech,  in  which, 
disclaiming  the  moderation,  and  the 
courtesy  towards  ministers,  which  had 
been  studied  by  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  the  address,  he  called  loudly  for 
the  most  vigorous' and  decisive  mea* 
sures  for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural 
interests.  He  called  upon  ministers  to 
remove  some  of  the  existing  burdens, 
to  prevent  the  complete  and  irremedi* 
able  ruin  of  the  nation.  The  farmer, 
at  present,  lost  not  less  than  S«.  by 
every  bushel  of  grain  he  raised.  On 
the  part  of  the  agriculturists,  he  dis¬ 
claimed  the  wish  of  any  price  for  grain 
that  could  bear  hard  upon  the  manu* 
facturers.  A  too  high  price  was  against 
the  interest  of  the  farmer  ;  and  a  too 
low  price  against  the  interest  of  the  me¬ 
chanic.  When  the  members  for  Not* 
tingham  and  Southwark  were  about  to 
sound  an  alarm  through  the  land,  he 
begged  to  ask  them  if  the  low  price  of 
victuals  had  at  any  time  produced  com¬ 
fort  to  any  branch  of  the  community  ? 
The  want  of  a  fair  market  for  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  agriculture,  was  the  ruin  of 
all  the  other  markets  in  the  kingdom. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  recommended  countervailing  du¬ 
ties,  in  order  to  put  the  British  grower 
on  a  fair  footing  with  his  foreign  com* 
petitor.  That  was  all  that  was  requi¬ 
red  (  but  this  must  be  granted.  He 
(Mr  Curwen)  bad  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  great  landed  proprietors 
of  Poland,  who  told  him  that  8s.  per 
quarter  would  prevent  loss  ;  but  that 
12s.  9  quarter  would  amply  remune- 


ntc  the  growet  there.  Without  such 
countervailing  duties,  then,  how  could 
the  British  grower  compete  with  a  man 
who  was  made  wealthy  by  selling  his 
grain  at  12s.  per  quarter  ?  It  had  been 
said  that  the  poor  soils  ought  to  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  ;  but  surely 
this  recommendation  proceeded  from 
those  who  had  looked  at  the  subject 
very  superficially.  The  annual  produce 
of  g^ain  upon  poor  soils,  might  be  es¬ 
timated  at  1,500,000  quarters,  or  about 
two  months  consumption  ;  and  if  this 
were  abolished,  from  whence  could  an 
adequate  supply  be  obtained  ?  Any 
man  who  remembered  the  miseries  of 
1796,  must  look  with  terror  at  such  a 
proposal.  Besides,  these  poor  soils  were 
cultivated  by  300,000  labourers,  whose 
roductive  labour  amounted  to  six  mil* 
ons  of  money  |  and  in  what  way  was 
that  sum  to  be  added  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  existing  poor-rates  i  Or  in 
what  way  were  those  labourers  to  be 
sustained,  if  they  were  thrown  out  of 
employ  ?  He  would  not  shrink  from 
repeating  what  be  had  said  on  a  former 
day,  though  the  House  had  not  borne 
him  out  in  it,  that,  according  to  the 
first  principles  of  society,  this  House 
had  not  the  power  to  make  an  exemp¬ 
tion  of  any  species  of  property  from 
taxation.  Whatever  bar  there  might 
appear  to  be  to  taxing  the  funds,  he 
would  maintain,  that  not  to  tax  them 
was  a  fraud  upon  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues 
would  find  themselves,  ere  long,  coaa- 
pelled  to  change  both  their  tone  and 
their  system.  Economy  they  must 
adopt,  for  the  nation  would  compel  it. 
Not  the  economy  of  candle-ends  and 
cheese-parings,  but  a  real,  effectual, 
and  substantial  economy.  The  noble 
lord  must  then  become  the  most  radi* 
cal  of  all  the  radicals,  unless,  like  the 
despots  of  France,  he  and  his  friends 
determined  to  stand  opposed  to  the 
wishes  and  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 
It  was  useless  to  go  into  the  commit* 
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tee,  unless  the  members  came  out  of  it 
with  a  strong  report,  that  would  com> 
pel  ministers  to  grant  what  was  requi¬ 
red. 

A  number  of  short  observations 
were  made  by  different  members. 

Mr  Bennett  said,  the  committee  would 
be  worse  than  a  delusion,  if  its  object 
were  merely  to  raise  the  price  of  bread. 
He  did  entreat  of  those  gentlemen 
who  came  forward  to  support  the  pre¬ 
sent  motion — those  gentlemen  who  had 
lent  their  aid  to  keep  up  the  existing 
system— that  system — by  its  fruits  it 
should  be  known — under  which  the 
very  blessing  of  abundance  was  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  curse ;  he  did  trust  that  the 
gentlemen,  who,  on  every  side — go¬ 
vernment,  opposition,  or  neutrality — 
were  rising  one  after  another,  and  de¬ 
scribing  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  agricultural  interest,  as  in  such 
a  state  of  depression,  or  rather  in  such 
a  state  of  ruin,  that  scarce  any  measure 
could  be  devised  for  its  salvation  ;  he 
did  call  upon  every  one  of  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  watch  their  time,  and  to  take 
their  measures.  Within  a  few  days,  the 
first  great  grant  of  money — a  grant  for 
thesupportofanumerousarmy — would 
be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Let  the  honourable  members 
who  advocated  the  present  motion, 
come  down  to  the  House  and  vote 
against  that  grant,  and  then  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  enabled  to  judge  of  their 
sincerity. 

The  censure  implied  in  the  beginning 
of  Mr  Bennett’s  speech,  was  indignant¬ 
ly  repelled  by  Mr  Western.  It  was 
well  to  talk  of  foreign  supplies  ;  but 
he  would  put  it  to  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  who  had  last  spoken,  whether  fo¬ 
reign  supply  had  ever  been  found  suf¬ 
ficient  when  England  had  been  visited 
with  scarcity  at  aome.  Possibly  a  re¬ 
liance  upon  her  own  agriculture  might 
raise  the  price  of  bread  to  England  a 
little  beyond  the  cost  at  which  it  might 
be  obtained  from  the  foreign  grower ; 


but  that  additional  price  was  the  price 
to  this  country,  of  security,  and  of  in¬ 
dependence — of  a  security,  which,  he 
trusted,  he  never  should  see  sacrificed 
to  any  visionary  project  of  feeding  the 
country  by  the  sale  of  its  manufactures. 
Bread  now  was  cheap  in  England,  and 
yet  the  labourer  was  in  a  state  of  great 
wretchedness  ;  and  he  (Mr  W'estern) 
did  firmly  believe  that,  taking  a  view 
of  the  prices  throughout  Europe,  in 
those  countries  where  bread  was  cheap¬ 
est,  there  the  labourer,  for  himself,  had 
the  least  share  of  it.  The  condition 
of  the  labourer  was  to  be  tried  in  this 
way — not  what  price  does  he  pay  for 
particular  articles,  but  what  quantity 
of  the  comforts  or  necessaries  of  life, 
will  his  daily  wages  enable  him  to  pur¬ 
chase  ? 

Mr  Ricardo,  to  whose  opinions  on 
this  subject,  references  full  of  jealousy 
and  alarm  had  been  repeatedly  made, 
rose,  and  delivered  his  sentiments  at 
some  length.  Averse  as  he  always  was 
to  speak  of  himself— for  which  he  had 
now  very  sincerely  to  claim  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  House — he  did  beg  to 
say  that  he  was  not  a  mercantile  man 
—nut  a  man  of  funded  property— 
but  that  his  property  was  in  the  lands 
which  he  held ;  and  his  interests, 
therefore,  were  bound  up  with  those 
of  the  other  honourable  gentlemen, 
who  had  that  night  addressed  the 
House.  He  also  begged  to  say,  that 
when  he  spoke  in  his  place  there,  be 
spoke  as  a  member  of  parliament; 
and  he  did  not  look  at  the  particular 
interests  of  landlords,  or  tenants,  or 
farmers ;  it  was  his  duty  to  look  fur¬ 
ther  ;  and  accordingly  be  disdained  to 
have  in  view  any  other  question  but  the 
great  interests  of  the  whole  community. 
The  great  principle  upon  which  they 
should  go  was  this — to  make  the  price 
of  their  corn  approximate  as  nearly  at 
possible  to  the  price  it  bore  in  other 
countries.  He  was  more  sanguine,  ua- 
doubtedly,  than  many ;  but  he  was  not 
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such  an  enthusiast  as  to  suppose  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  they  could 
reach  at  one  step  this  great  and  true 
principle  of  all  corn  trade.  Although 
a  duty  on  the  importation  of  corn 
would,  in  his  opinion,  not  be  so  wise  a 
measure  as  the  approach  to  that  sys¬ 
tem  which  he  had  suggested,  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  true  principle  of  a  corn 
trade ;  yet  he  did  think  that  a  perma¬ 
nent  duty  upon  importation  would  be 
a  much  wiser  measure  than  that  which 
had  been  proposed  and  advocated. — 
Taxation,  undoubtedly,  was  a  very 
great  evil ;  no  man  was  more  ready  to 
deprecate  the  present  system,  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  taxation,  than  he  was  ;  but  how 
did  it  operate  ?  Take  the  commonest 
article  of  trade  ;  a  hat  for  instance.  If 
the  hat  were  taxed,  the  price  of  the 
hat  rose  of  course.  Enemy  as  he  was 
to  all  taxation,  he  must  say  that  it  was 
not  to  taxation  only  that  he  attributed 
the  distresses  of  the  farmer ;  and  they 
who  did  so,  attributed  the  evil,  he 
thought,  to  a  wrong  cause.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  member  for  Cumberland,  in 
his  argument  against  the  importation 
of  corn,  bad  proposed  this  question  as 
an  insuperable  difficulty— “  Can  we 
grow  corn  in  England  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  foreign  grower  ?”  To  this 
he  (Mr  Ricardo)  answered,  "  No ;  and 
fur  that  very  reason  I  would  import 
it.”  Something  had  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  national  debt.  He  had 
no  particular  individual  interest  in  it, 
because  he  derived  no  revenue  from  it ; 
but  he  would  say,  that  the  landed  in¬ 
terest,  the  agricultural  interest,  the  tra¬ 
ding,  and  every  other  public  interest, 
were  pledged  to  the  public  debt. 

A  committee  was  accordingly  ap¬ 
pointed,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  produced  a  report,  the  most  ma¬ 
terial  heads  of  which  are  inserted  in 
the  Appendix.  Without  being  able  to 
point  out  anything  that  could  afford 
immediate  relief,  or  by  which  the  price 
of  grain  could  be  materially  affected, 


they  suggested  some  modifications, 
tending  to  prevent  sudden  vicissitudes 
or  revmutions  in  trade.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  in  these  at  present  to  call  for  any 
urgent  attention ;  but  in  the  following 
session  they  afforded  the  basis  of  some 
change  in  the  existing  legislative  ar* 
rai^ements. 

The  present  session  was  marked  by 
several  measures  connected  with  the 
commercial  economy  of  the  nation. 
Upon  this  subject,  so  far  as  general 
principles  were  concerned,  a  remark¬ 
able  harmony  pervaded  the  different 
parties  in  the  House.  That  liberal  sys¬ 
tem,  developed  in  so  masterly  a  man¬ 
ner  by  Smith,  was  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  only  sound  rule  by 
which  the  intercourses  of  trade  could 
be  regulated  ;  and  the  restrictive  mea¬ 
sures  against  foreign  commodities,  to 
which  national  antipathy,  and  narrow 
views  of  interest,  had  prompted  all  the 
European  nations,  were  felt  as  clearly 
defeating  their  own  object.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  acknowledged,  that  a 
cautious  and  gradual  system,  and  a  re¬ 
spect  for  existing  interests,  were  neces¬ 
sary,  even  in  bringing  back  affairs  to 
their  natural  state,  and  in  withdrawing 
that  artificial  support,  upon  which 
great  manufacturing  and  shipping  es¬ 
tablishments  had  been  founded. 

The  timber  trade  Was  one  of  those 
to  which,  under  the  impulse  of  national 
jealousy  and  hostility,  the  old  mercan¬ 
tile  system  had  been  recently  applied. 
A  duty  of  31.  3s.  per  load,  had  been 
imposed  upon  Baltic  timber,  while  that 
of  our  North  American  colonies  had 
been  entirely  exempted.  The  former, 
however,  was  both  superior,  and  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  much  more  moderate 
freight ;  so  that  the  nation  paid  a 
higher  price  for  a  worse  quality  of  this 
most  essential  article.  Mr  W allace  now 
brought  in  a  bill,  in  which  the  liberal 
principles  were  applied  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  ;  a  duty  of  io«.  per  load  being 
laid  on  the  colonial  timber,  while  that 
21 
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from  the  Baltic  was  to  pay  only  21.  IBs. 
A  preference,  seemingly  still  less  justi¬ 
fiable,  was  also  retained  in  favour  of 
.  Russian,  over  Norway  deals. 

This  measure  was  objected  to  on  dif¬ 
ferent  grounds,  from  opposite  quarters. 
Sir  H.  Parnell  wished  perfect  freedom 
and  equality  to  be  introduced  at  once 
into  this  and  every  other  branch  of  trade. 
He  wished  to  move,  **  That  from  and 
after  the  1st  of  January  1825,  the  duty 
upon  all  foreign  timber  imported  into 
the  united  kingdom,  shall  be  2/.  per  load 
of  50  cubic  feet.  And  that  the  duty 
upon  all  foreign  deals  imported  into 
the  united  kingdom,  from  and  after  the 
same  period,  shall  be  2f.  5s.  per  load  of 
50  cubic  feet ;  the  same  to  be  charged 
on  the  cubical  contents  of  the  said  tim¬ 
ber.” 

Mr  Bennett  also  wished  to  give  his 
public  aid  to  that  great  principle  of 
free  trade,  which  alone  could  relieve 
the  country  from  its  present  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  House  ought  at  least  to  take 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  put¬ 
ting  one  branch  of  trade  out  of  the 
trammels  in  which  it  toiled  ;  and  the 
committee  would  bear  in  mind,  that 
this  was  not  a  trade  which  had  been 
established  for  centuries ;  it  was  not 
like  the  silk  trade,  for  instance,  it  had 
only  been  established  since  1807,  or 
1809.  He  wished  the  committee  to 
bear  in  mind  that  they  were  not  legis¬ 
lating  for  Russia,  for  Norway,  or  for 
Canada  —  but  for  England.  They 
were  bound  to  examine  in  what  way 
they  could  bring  the  article  of  timber 
into  this  country  at  the  cheapest  rate. 
If  he  could  shew,  as  he  thought  he 
could,  that  it  could  be  procured  from 
Russia  and  Norway,  for  one-half  Jess 
than  from  Canada,  he  should  be  ma¬ 
king  out  a  case  which  must  satisfy  the 
committee. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  one  who  thought  that 
they  were  bound  to  look  to  the  inte- 
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rest  of  the  consumer  alone.  They  were 
bound  also  to  take  into  consideration 
how  the  seller  and  the  importer  would 
be  affected  by  the  measures  they  were 
about  to  adopt.  The  Canada  timber 
was  less  subject  to  dry-rot  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  A  Mr  Hay  had 
given  it  in  evidence,  that,  he  put  down 
gate  posts  in  1792,  made  of  Canada 
timber,  and  upon  talking  them  up  in 
1814,  found  them  entirely  free  from 
dry-rot,  and  in  a  serviceable  state  for 
the  common  purposes  of  timber.  This 
was  undoubtedly  an  advantage  well 
worthy  of  attention.  There  were  1200 
sail  of  shipping  yearly  employed  in  the 
American  timber  trade ;  and  if  the 
high  rates  of  duty  were  adopted,  only 
one-half  of  that  number  would  be  sent 
out.  The  diminished  consumption  and 
outfitting  of  those  vessels  would  create 
a  loss  to  the  country  of  150,0001. 

Mr  Sykes  enforced  this  view  of  the 
subject,  by  stating  that  the  American 
timber  trade  was  carried  on  by  British 
shipping,  but  three-fourths  of  the  Nor¬ 
way  timber  trade  was  carried  on  by  fo¬ 
reign  ships,  and  the  other  quarter  by 
British.  Even  if  all  British  ships  were 
employed  in  the  Norway  trade,  it  would 
be  carried  on  by  one-third  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ships  employed  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Lord  Althorp  thought,  as  long  as 
the  colonial  system  was  kept  up,  so 
long  ought  protection  to  be  afforded, 
in  such  a  degree  as  not  to  do  more 
hurt  than  service  to  the  subjects  of 
this  country.  At  the  same  time,  he 
could  see  no  occasion  for  the  prefer¬ 
ence  given  to  Russia  over  Norway. 

Mr  Robinson  also  thought  much  re¬ 
gard  due  to  our  colonies,  which  he 
conceived  ought  rather  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom, 
than  as  an  appendage,  having  only  a 
remote  interest  in  common  with  the 
mother  country.  As  to  the  shipping 
interest,  he  trusted  Parliament  and  tM 
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country  would  never  be  so  ungrateful 
as  toforget  that  to  it  we  owed  the  glory 
of  that  navy, 

“  Whose  flag  had  braved  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze." 

He  denied  that  either  their  interests, 
or  those  of  the  North  American  colo¬ 
nies,  were  compromised  by  the  propo¬ 
sition  before  the  committee. 

Mr  Baring,  while  supporting  the 
general  principle  of  free  trade,  con¬ 
ceived  that  it  could  not  be  carried  far¬ 
ther  in  the  present  instance,  than  it  was 
by  Mr  Wallace’s  bill.  The  question 
was,  whether  the  rate  of  duty  propo¬ 
sed  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
was  such  a  rate  as  would  increase  the 
trade  to  the  Baltic,  without  destroy¬ 
ing  that  to  America.  To  him  (Mr 
Baring)  it  appeared  that  this  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  proposition  before 
the  committee  ;  and  if  the  duties  were 
to  be  altered  to  a  greater  extent,  that 
change  should  be  made  gradually ;  be¬ 
cause,  when  they  had  created  a  great 
interest,  like  that  of  the  shipping,  it 
was  not  to  be  let  down  all  at  once.  As 
to  the  question  between  Norway  and 
Russia,  it  was  exactly  the  same  as  that 
between  Canada  and  the  Baltic  \  and 
therefore  he  ^should  not  discuss  it  at 
any  length. 

Mr  Ricardo,  on  the  other  hand,  ur¬ 
ged,  in  the  strongest  manner,  a  closer 
approximation  to  the  general  principles 
of  political  economy.  They  had  been 
told  that  they  ought  to  go  to  the  best 
and  cheapest  market,  and  also  that  the 
timber  of  Norway  and  Russia  was  bet¬ 
ter  and  cheaper  than  that  of  America ; 
and  yet  they  were  recommended,  as  a 
practical  measure,  to  take  the  worst 
timber  at  the  dearest  rate !  His  ho¬ 
nourable  friend,  (Mr  Bennett,)  in  a 
speech  full  of  the  soundest  argument, 
and  as  yet  totally  unanswered  by  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  had  shewn,  in  the 
most  convincing  manner,  that  by  buy¬ 
ing  our  timber  from  the  northern 


powers  of  Europe,  we  should  save 
400,000/.  annually  on  the  purchase 
of  that  article ;  and  consequently  that 
we  were  yearly  incurring  a  debt  to 
that  amount,  in  order  to  put  this  mo¬ 
ney  into  the  pockets  of  the  ship¬ 
owners.  If  a  bill  were  introduced  for 
the  specific  and  avowed  purpose  of 
granting  a  sum  to  that  amount  to  the' 
ship.owners,  he  would  much  rather 
agree  to  it  than  to  the  resolutions  now 
before  the  committee,  for  in  that  case 
the  capital  thus  given  to  them  might 
be  more  usefully  employed.  At  pre¬ 
sent  it  was  a  totd  sacrifice  of 400,000/. 
a.year,  as  much  so  as  if  the  ships  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  coasting  trade  should  be 
obliged  to  sail  round  the  island,  in  order 
to  give  employment  to  a  greater  num¬ 
ber.  There  were  exceptions  to  be  made 
in  cases  of  very  old  established  arrange¬ 
ments  ;  but  this  American  trade  was 
not  one  of  them  $  it  was  of  new  date, 
and  mainly  sprung  out  of  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  Baltic  powers. 
It  was  then  said,  that  the  latter  would 
withhold  her  timber,  and  that  the  co¬ 
lonial  trade  must  necessarily  be  encou¬ 
raged  in  Canada.  What  once  occurred, 
might  again  happen  it  was  said.  Well, 
then,  his  reply  was — if  ever  it  should 
happen,  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
pay  the  high  price. 

Mr  Marryatt  took  a  directly  oppo¬ 
site  view  of  the  subject,  and  said,  “  I 
have  listened  with  great  attention  to  the 
discussion  before  the  committee,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  doctrines  of 
our  new  school  of  political  economists ; 
but  must  confess  that  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  very  little  conviction  on  my  mind. 
Hithertoships,  colonies,  andcommerce, 
have  been  considered  as  inseparably 
connected  with  each  other  ;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new  system,  we  are  to 
sacrifice  our  ships  and  colonies,  in  or¬ 
der  that  our  commerce  may  go  on  the 
better  without  them.  Whenever  these 
philosophers  will  illustrate  their  theory 
by  experimentalproof— ^f,for  example, 
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they  will  take  off  two  legs  from  a  three- 
legged  stool,  and  make  it  stand  on  the 
remaining  one  leg  ifliore  firmly  than  it 
before  did  on  all  the  three,  then,  but 
not  till  then,  will  I  become  one  of  their 
disciples.  Our  trade  with  our  own  co¬ 
lonies,  and  in  our  own  ships,  we  can 
always  call  our  own,  because  we  hold 
it  independent  of  the  will  of  foreign 
powers  i  but  in  trusting  to  a  trade  with 
foreign  nations,  we  are  leaning  on  a 
broken  reed.  Have  we  already  forgot¬ 
ten  the  continental  system,  which,  last 
war,  cut  us  off  from  all  communication 
with  every  port  in  Europe  ;  and  the 
non-intercourse  and  non-importation 
acts  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  which  excluded  us  from  all 
America  ?  Or  do  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  what  has  been  may  not  again  be  ? 
If  so,  we  reason  in  opposition  to  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  evidence  of  facts,  and 
to  the  true  rule  of  judging  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  by  the  past.  Have  we  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  jealousy  expressed 
by  foreign  powers  of  our  commercial 
greatness,  which  they  envy,  and  of  our 
naval  power,  which  they  dread,  is  at 
all  abated  ?  On  the  contrary,  has  not 
increased  cause  of  dissatisfaction  been 
recently  given  on  our  part,  to  the  great 
European  potentates,by  our  declaration 
to  every  foreign  court,  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  laid  down  and  acted  upon  in  their  at¬ 
tack  upon  Naples,  are  repugnant  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  fit  seems  impossible  that 
our  good  understanding  with  these 
powers  can  long  continue,  unless  they 
adopt  our  notions  of  government,or  we 
adopt  theirs,  [events  neither  of  which 
are  very  likely  to  happen.  With  such 
prospects  before  us,  we  are  called  up¬ 
on,  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of 
sound  policy,  and  with  total  disregard 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  maritime 
greatness,  to  abandon  a  colonial  trade 
in  British  ships,  in  order  to  encourage 
a  foreign  trade  in  foreign  ships,  and 
are  desired  to  trust  to  the  liberality  of 


foreigpi  powers  for  correspondent  ad¬ 
vantages  in  return  ;  as  if  nistory  was 
filled  with  examples  of  national  grati¬ 
tude  ;  though,  if  such  there  are,  they 
have  escaped  all  my  researches,  while 
examples  of  the  ingratitude  of  nations, 
for  whom  we  have  expended  our  blood 
and  treasure,  abound  almost  in  every 
page."  He  objected  also  to  some  details 
of  the  bill,  remarking ;  “  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  adopts  various  rules  in  regulating 
her  duties  on  different  commodities. 
Some  pay  by  weight,  some  by  mea¬ 
sure,  some  by  tale,  and  some  ad  valo¬ 
rem.  Deals  have  always  paid  by  tale, 
and  the  noble  lord  would  now  assess 
them  in  their  cubical  contents.  This  I 
object  to,  in  the  first  place,  because 
any  sudden  or  violent  alteration  of  a 
long  established  system,  is  always  at¬ 
tended  with  great  injury  to  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  individuals,  and  therefore  ought 
only  to  be  adopted  for  very  strong  and 
urgent  reasons.  The  scale  of  duties 
proposed  in  the  schedule,  lowers  the 
duty  on  Norway  deals  1/.  15s.  8</.  and 
raises  that  on  Canada  deals  2/.  per 
load  {  a  considerable  disadvantage  to 
Canada,  which,  if  increased,  would 
drive  her  deals  out  of  the  market  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  therefore,  of  two  evils,  I 
shall  choose  the  least.  On  the  same 
grounds,  we  might  be  called  upon  to 
make  endless  alterations  in  our  exist¬ 
ing  system.  For  instance,  oranges  pay 
duty  by  tale  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Western  Islands  might  as  reason¬ 
ably  complain  that  their  small  oranges 
pay  as  much  duty  per  thousand  as  the 
large  oranges  from  Portugal,  and  re¬ 
quest  that  in  future  they  should  all  be 
measured,  and  the  duty  taken  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  cubical  contents,  as  the 
Norwegians  make  this  ^plication  with 
respect  to  their  deals.  The  honourable 
member  for  Shrewsbury  reproaches 
those  who  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
ship-owners,  with  supporting  a  bad 
trade  carried  on  in  bad  ships ;  and  they 
have  alto  been  called  rotten  ships.  In 
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order  to  show  how  far  they  merit  these 
epithets,  I  have  examined  'Lloyd’s  re¬ 
gister*  book,  and  find  that  of  434  ships 
that  arrived  from  Quebec  last  year,  1 83 
are  of  the  very  first  class,  standing  letter 
A ;  249 are  of  the  second  class,  letter  E, 
(vessels  fit  to  carry  any  cargo  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  )and  only  two  stand 
the  third  letter,  I.  The  truth  is,  that 
we  have  now  no  rotten  ships,  and  very 
few  old  ships  ;  because,  as  even  good 
ships  cannot  all  find  employment,  the 
bad  can  of  course  expect  none,  and 
therefore  are  broken  up  much  sooner 
than  usual.” 

Notwithstanding  so  many  objections 
from  opposite  quarters,  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  the  amendments  negatived 
by  large  majorities.  In  the  Lords,  how¬ 
ever,  it  met  with  a  pretty  rough  recep¬ 
tion  from  the  friends  of  the  liberal 
system. 

Lord  Lauderdale  regarded  the  bill 
as  altogether  a  colonial  job.  He  went 
over  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
ridiculed  the  exceptions  made  from  the 
general  principle,  which  was  laid  down 
in  the  commencement  of  that  docu¬ 
ment.  It  had  been  shewn,  that  the 
money  received  for  Canada  timber,  on¬ 
ly  paid  the  expenses  of  cutting  and 
sending  it  to  be  shipped.  The  bill, 
therefore,  protected  no  interests,  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  the  proprietors  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  old  ships,  and  of  150,000/.  of 
capital,  which  had  been  laid  out  in 
purchasing  new  ones.  He  condemned 
the  preference  given  to  Russia  over 
Norway  by^  the  bill,  at  the  very  time 
that  Russia  was  augmenting  the  du¬ 
ties  on  British  merchandize. 

Lord  Ellenborough  would  not  ob¬ 
struct  the  bill,  lest  the  shipping  inte¬ 
rest  should  prevent  any  improvement 
at  all ;  but  he  certainly  expected  that 
ministers  would  have  acted  with  more 
firmness  in  this  business.  The  effect  of 
the  bill  would  be  a  premium  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  dry-rot  into  every  building  in 
the  kingdom. 


The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  also  felt 
extreme  regret,  that  after  all  the  con¬ 
sideration  t^t  this  question  had  under¬ 
gone  { after  the  assurance  so  often  given 
by  the  noble  Earl,  that  whenever  any 
arrangements  should  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  an  alteration  in  this 
system,  they  should  be  on  a  complete 
and  permanent  scale ;  after  four  or  five 
years  of  peace  had  been  suffered  to 
elapse,  upon  that  very  ground,  with¬ 
out  any  thing  being  done,  their  lord- 
ships  were  now  informed  by  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment,  that  they  were  to  pass  a  bill, 
founded,  indeed,  in  an  erroneous  poli¬ 
cy,  but  one  which  established  a  system 
a  little  better  than  what  had  hitherto 
been  acted  on. 

The  bill,  however,  passed,  though 
with  a  lengthened  and  elaborate  pro¬ 
test  against  it  by  Lord  Lauderdale. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  in  a  soli¬ 
tary  and  limited  measure  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  that  the  important  principles  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  reports  before  the  House, 
were  to  be  brought  into 'action.  On 
the  25th  June,  Mr  Wallace  moved  a 
most  extensive  series  of  resolutions, 
having  in  view  the  complete  revisal  of 
the  British  navigation  laws.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was,  to  simplify  and  consolidate, 
and  thereby  to  render  more  beneficial, 
the  general  commercial  law  of  the 
country.  It  was  intended  to  do  this, 
by  relieving  it  from  a  great  part  of 
that  immense  mass  of  legislation  which 
successive  centuries  had  heaped  on  it ; 
and  by  removing  those  contrarieties 
and  contradictions,  by  which  almost 
every  portion  of  the  existing  law  was 
rendered  obscure,  and  difficult  of  ap¬ 
plication.  There  were  not  much  short 
of  2000  laws  relating  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  And  when  he  added, 
that  these  acts  were  passed  during  al¬ 
most  every  period  of  our  history,  un¬ 
der  various  circumstances,  sometimes  of 
a  mercantile,  and  sometimes  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  nature,  and  that  the  principle  of 
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restrictbn  had  alwajt  predominated, 
and  been  enforced  by  the  ttrongett. 
meaturea,  he  thought  it  could  not  be 
deemed  extraordinary,  if  there  appear, 
ed  in  laws  so  passed,  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  contradiction.  These 
laws  might  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
as  they  applied  to  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  and  to  that  carried  on 
between  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Pursuing  these  different  heads,  a  gene- 
ral  consolidation  of  the  commerciu  law 
of  the  country,  would  be  effected ;  and 
instead  of  being  dispersed  over  the 
whole  of  the  Statute-book,  it  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  brought 
together  in  a  comparatively  moderate 
compass.  That  which  was  doubtful 
would  be  cleared  up— that  which  was 
beneficial  would  be  retained — and  that 
which  was  useless  or  injurious  would 
be  rejected.  A  system  of  law  would 
thus  be  produced,  more  befitting  the 
present  situation  of  Europe,  more  li. 
beral  to  foreign  states,  more  beneficial 
to  England,  and  in  every  respect  more 
worthy  of  perhaps  the  greatest  com. 
roercial  nation  that  ever  existed.  The 
object  lie  bad  in  view,  was  to  enable 
every  man  to  know  distinctly  what  the 
law  permitted,  and  what  it  prohibited  ; 
so  that  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  en* 
ter  into  any  branch  of  the  trade  of  this 
country,  unchecked  by  any  of  those 
apprehensions  by  which  he  was  at  pre¬ 
sent  beset.  The  apprehension  that  he 
might  incur  some  penalty,  with  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  he  was  unacquainted, 
but  which  perhaps  lay  darkling  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  Statute-book  ;  the 
fear  that  some  obscure  enactment  might 
be  enforced  to  rob  him  of  his  profits, 
and  consign  him  to  ruin,  paralysed  the 
efforts  of  the  merchant.  The  system 
of  our  navigation  laws  had  been  adopt- 
ed  with  a  view  rather  to  naval  power, 
than  to  the  encouragement  of  trade. 
Much  undoubtedly  had  been  done  in 
favour  of  commerce ;  but,  whenever 
there  was  an  opposition  between  com- 


merce  and  navigation,  commerce  was 
always  obliged  to  give  way,  and  was 
made  a  sacrifice  to  the  interests  of  na- 
vigation.  This  formed  the  foundation 
of  all  the  navigation  laws.  To  the  ge- 
neral  wisdom  of  those  laws,  he  was 
happy  to  bear  testimony  ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  lay  it  down  as  an  esta¬ 
blished  principle,  that  commerce  and 
navigation  were  inseparably  connected 
with  each  other.  The  only  true  found¬ 
ation  for  a  powerful  marine,  was  a 
great,  flourishing,  and  extensive  com¬ 
merce.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  extend  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  to  re¬ 
move  every  barrier  that  stood  in  its 
way,  by  rescinding  all  those  restrictions 
which  could  possibly  be  given  up.  It 
was  his  desire  to  afford  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  freedom  to  the  shipping  of  this 
country,  and  also  to  the  vessels  and 
commerce  of  foreign  states.  He  wish¬ 
ed  to  give  to  the  commerce  of  foreign 
nations,  the  freest  possible  access,  for 
the  purpose  of  exportation  from  Eng¬ 
land.  In  short,  he  was  desirous  of  ma¬ 
king  this  country  a  general  depot,  the 
great  emporium  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  He  intended  to  propose  re¬ 
pealing  all  the  laws,  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  in  number,  which  had  been  impo¬ 
sed  prior  to  the  12th  of  Charles  II.,  in 
which  the  principle  of  the  navigation 
laws  was  embodied.  The  great  object 
of  these  laws  had  been  accomplished, 
namely,  that  of  making  us  the  greatest 
maritime  power  in  the  world.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  such  an  object  could  never 
be  overrated.  The  proposition  was  un¬ 
questionably  correct,  that  they  who 
possessed  the  dominion  of  the  seas, 
would  command  the  commerce  of  the 
world ;  and  to  command  the  commerce, 
was  to  command  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  It  might  also  be  added,  that  to 
command  its  wealth,  was  to  command 
the  world  itself.  He  had  two  altera¬ 
tions  to  suggest ;  one  in  the  desire  of 
giving  additional  freedom  to  foreign 
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commerce ;  the  other,  with  the  same 
view  towards  our  shipping  interest. 
As  the  navigation  laws  at  present  stood, 
there  were  certain  of  them,  bf  which 
Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Ger* 
many,  as  to  a  variety  of  articles,  were 
absolutely  excluded  from  our  com¬ 
merce  ;  with  respect  to  some  of  those 
articles,  indeed,  they  were  cut  off  from 
all  intercourse  with  this  country  in  any 
shape  whatever.  These  restrictions  he 
should  propose  to  do  away.  He  could 
consider  them  only  as  the  vestiges  of 
that  ancient  distrust  and  enmity  which, 
he  trusted,  in  these  days  existed  no  more. 
This  country  could  no  longer  entertain 
the  same  ill  will  towards  them.  Hol¬ 
land,  for  instance,  had  ceased  to  be  the 
object  of  national  jealousy — to  be  the 
emporium  of  the  world,  or  the  general 
carrier  between  all  nations.  The  in¬ 
tended  removal  of  certain  other  restric¬ 
tions,  which  were  imposed  upon  our 
commerce  with  Russia  and  a  part  of 
Turkey,  would  have  the  effect,  he 
trusted,  of  leaving  the  trade  of  this 
country,  with  the  whole  of  Europe, 
infinitely  more  free  and  open  than  it  at 
resent  was.  By  the  bill  in  question, 
e  should  propose  to  make  one  or  two 
additions  only  to  what  were  called  the 
enumerated  articles  of  the  statute  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  to  articles  so  enume¬ 
rated,  would  then  be  confined  all  the 
restrictions  which  would,  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  be  laid  on  the  mutual  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  and  those  countries. 
There  was  another  restriction  which 
he  also  should  propose  to  remove.  It 
regarded  our  commerce,  both  with 
European  powers  and  those  of  other 
continents.  The  enumerated  articles 
which  he  had  before  alluded  to,  could, 
under  the  existing  laws,  be  imported 
into  this  country  only  in  ships  of  the 
countries  which  such  articles  were  the 
produce  of,  or  in  British  bottoms.  This 
part  of  the  law  he  was  desirous  of  re¬ 
pealing,  considering  it  to  be  of  the  most 
vexatious  operation.  If  a  merchant, 


resident  in  any  one  of  such  countries, 
was  desirous  of  exporting  any  article, 
the  particular  produce  of  it,  and  had  a 
vessel  in  the  port,  but  belonging  to  an¬ 
other  state,  he  could  not  send  it  hither 
by  that  vessel,  but  must  take  up  a  Bri¬ 
tish  one,  or  wait  till  he  could  charter 
one  of  his  own  nation.  This  was  at 
once  vexatious  and  injurious  to  the  fo¬ 
reign  merchant,  and  inefficient  for  the 
purposes  of  our  own  law.  The  only 
effect  of  this  arrangement  was,  to  make 
the  assortment  of  the  cargo  more  tedi¬ 
ous  and  inconvenient.  The  whole  of 
this  enactment,  therefore,  be  proposed 
to  do  away.  Another  defect  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  arose  out  of  the  division 
of  Europe  into  kingdoms.  It  was  well 
known^that  there  was  a  great  difference 
in  that  division,  between  the  age  of 
Charles  II.  and  the  present  time  ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  law  made 
distinctions  which  were  perfectly  un¬ 
founded.  What  was  France  in  that  day 
was  not  France  now.  Thus,  goods 
might  come  from  Calais,  a  port  of 
France,  without  any  interruption ; 
which  very  goods,  as  coming  from 
Dunkirk,  now  equally  a  port  of  France, 
were  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  ex¬ 
isting  law.  Could  anything  be  more 
absurd  ?  To  avoid  the  recurrence  of 
similar  anomalies,  he  proposed  to  de¬ 
stroy  these  distinctions  of  countries  al¬ 
together,  and  to  substitute  for  them 
the  distinctions  of  articles  of  produce. 
As  the  law  now  stood,  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  could  on¬ 
ly  be  brought  to  this  kingdom  from 
the  ports  of  those  continents  directly. 
But  he  should  suggest  the  alteration 
of  this  ordinance.  If  Asiatic  produce, 
for  instance,  were  shipped  from  a  port 
in  America,  he  should  propose  that  it 
be  permitted  to  be  exported  from  Ame¬ 
rica  hither.  After  all  the  inquiries  he 
had  been  able  to  make,  be  was  per¬ 
fectly  convinced  that  the  foreign  ship 
could  not  trade  cheaper  than  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ship ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that,  if 
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tlie  British  ship  had  onljr  fair  play,  it 
could  trade  much  more  cheaply  than 
the  foreigner.  He  would  propose  far¬ 
ther  to  secure  the  preservation  of  our 
shipping  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
on  all  property  imported  from  Africa, 
Asia,  or  America,  in  European  vessels 
not  being  British ;  and  this  duty  would 
be  put  on,  not  for  the  purpose  of  rai¬ 
sing  any  large  revenue  from  it ;  but 
with  the  view  of  preventing  such  im¬ 
portations  from  becoming  an  habitual 
trade.  His  grand  object  was,  to  make 
Great  Britain  the  general  depot  of  the 
commercial  produce  of  the  world ;  and 
with  this  view,  he  wished  to  extend,  as 
far  as  possible,  tbe  benefit  of  the  bond¬ 
ed  and  warehousing  systems.  His  ul¬ 
timate  aim  would  be  to  do  away  with 
every  kind  of  prohibition  that  now  ex- 
istea  in  our  commercial  system.  Ex¬ 
perience  had  proved  that  the  principle 
of  prohibition  had  no  effective  opera¬ 
tion.  It  raised  the  price  of  the  article  ; 
and  yet  the  article  under  that  disad¬ 
vantage,  and  with  an  additional  cost  to 
cover  the  risk,  always  obtained  a  sale ; 
instances  were  not  wanting,  where  a 
commodity  was  sought  after  while  the 
prohibition  existed,  but  of  which,  when 
the  prohibition  was  removed,  the  con¬ 
sumption  ceased.  It  was  to  be  lament¬ 
ed  that  tbe  foreign  trade  of  this  coun¬ 
try  had  long  laboured  under  very  se¬ 
vere  burdens,  which  were  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  injurious  to  it. 

The  only  speaker  who  made  any 
serious  objection  to  the  system  here 
laid  down,  was  Mr  Marry  att,  who  stood 
up  as  firmly  as  ever,  the  advocate  of 
the  old  English  mercantile  system. 
“  Wherever,"  said  he,  “  our  naviga¬ 
tion  laws  and  colonial  policy  are  the 
subject  of  discussion,  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  attacked  by  certain  gentlemen, 
who  take  every  opportunity  to  preach 
up  the  new,  but  delusive  and  danger¬ 
ous  doctrine,  of  free  trade,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  restrictions  upon  fo- 
t^eign  competition.  This  course  has 


been  pursued  on  the  present  occasion. 
Those  who  condemn  our  navigation 
system,  and  apply  to  it  the  epithets  of 
prohibitory,  exclusive,  and  illiberal,  do 
injustice  to  its  true  character.  The 
leading  feature  of  that  system  is,  that 
all  commodities  shall  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  either  in  a  British  ship, 
or  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the  country 
of  which  those  commodities  are  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,— a 
regulation  founded  on  the  most  perfect 
justice  and  reciprocity,  because  it  places 
the  foreign  ships  of  every  country  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  Bntish 
ships,  in  tbe  trade  with  those  countries, 
and  therefore  is  a  principle  of  which 
no  power  can  reasonably  complain.  It 
is  certainly  not  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  our  own  foreign  commerce,  or  of 
that  opulence  which  arises  out  of  it  | 
but  while  it  makes  commercial  profit  a 
subordinate  object,  it  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  naval  power,  by  securing  to 
British-built  ships,  manned  with  Bri¬ 
tish  seamen,  the  carrying  trade  of  all 
tbe  commodities  Great  Britain  imports 
from  those  countries  which  have  no 
shipping  of  their  own  ;  which  was  the 
case  when  the  navigation  laws  were  first 
passed,  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  exertions  which  have  since 
been  made  in  favour  of  America  and 
the  Brazils,  are  not  relaxations  of  the 
navigation  system,  but  merely  adapta¬ 
tions  of  it  to  existing  circumstances, 
placing  those  countries,  as  soon  as  they 
had  shipping  of  their  own,  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  European  powers,which 

fiossessed  shipping  when  the  navigation 
aws  were  originally  passed.  The  great 
object  of  our  ancestors  in  framing  those 
laws  was,  to  establish  a  belligerent  na¬ 
vy.  Although  not  commercial  profit, 
but  naval  power,  was  the  original  ob¬ 
ject  of  those  who  framed  our  naviga¬ 
tion  laws,  yet  both  have  been  most 
successfully  accomplished  by  them,  in 
the  result.  From  the  extent  to  which 
Great  Britain  has  raised  her  manufap- 
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tures  and  her  colonial  acquisitions,  her 
imports  and  exports  far  exceed  those 
of  any  power  on  the  globe  ;  and,  un¬ 
der  her  navigation  system,  all  her  com¬ 
merce  with  her  colonies  and  depend¬ 
encies,  and  those  states  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  which  have  no  ship¬ 
ping  of  their  own,  is  carried  on  exclu- 
sivdy  in  British  ships  manned  by  Bri¬ 
tish  seamen.  The  principle  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  at  once  simple  and  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  may  be  said  to  apply  the 
greatest  possible  extent  of  human  wis¬ 
dom  to  the  widest  possible  range  of 
human  action.  Surely,  then,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  touch  with  rash  hands, 
a  system,  the  excellence  of  which  has 
been  proved  by  the  experience  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half,  and  under  which  we 
have  attained  to  a  degree  of  commer-* 
cial  prosperity  and  naval  power,  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  the  annals  of  history.  It  is 
highly  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
at  some  future  period  we  must  be  again 
engaged  in  war.  We  shall  then  have 
no  nursery  for  seamen,  and  our  mari¬ 
time  power  must  be  transferred  to  those 
nations  who  will  have  become  possess¬ 
ed  of  our  carrying  trade.  Thus  the  re- 
snlt  of  the  proposed  measure  will  be, 
the  ruin  of  our  naval  greatness ;  which 
will  decline  gradually  in  time  of  peace, 
but  suddenly  in  time  of  war.  In  the 
former  state,  we  shall  die  by  inches ;  in 
the  latter,  we  shall  be  put  out  of  our  pain 
at  once.  We  are  placed  in  an  artihcial 
state  of  society,  and  this  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  all  our  calculations.” 


Mr  Marryatt  particularly  entreated  the 
House,  and  seemingly  with  consider¬ 
able  reason,  to  consider  how  our  colo¬ 
nial  interests  would  be  affected,  by  the 
adoption  of  this  new  system.  **  At 
present,  our  colonies  trade  with  Great 
Britain  alone ;  they  are  bound  to  take 
everything  from  her,  and  send  every¬ 
thing  to  W,  in  British  ships  ;  she  gi¬ 
ving  them,  in  return  for  this  double 
monopoly,  a  preference  of  the  home 
consumption  of  their  produce  in  her 
market.  The  committee,  in  their  re¬ 
port,  talk  of  preserving  the  supply  of 
our  colonial  possessions  with  British 
manufactures  under  this  new  system  ; 
but  surely  this  must  have  been  written 
without  due  consideration.  But  if  on 
the  principle  of  buying  everything 
where  it  can  be  bought  cheapest,  and 
taking  off  all  restrictions  merely  pro¬ 
tective  against  foreign  competition, 
you  deprive  them  of  the  protection 
they  now  enjoy  in  the  home  consump¬ 
tion  of  your  market,  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  exist ;  restriction  and 
protection  must  go  together ;  either 
both  must  be  continued,  or  both  aban¬ 
doned.  The  colonies  must  have  the 
same  privilege  of  free  trade,  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  their  supplies,  which  you  claim 
in  the  purchase  of  your  produce  ;  and 
under  the  same  free  trade,  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  find  other  markets  for  that 
produce  which  you  repudiate.’* 

Notwithstanding  these  observations, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  divide  the 
House  against  the  resolutions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PROCEEDINGS. 
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paper. — Dissolution  of  Parliament. 


shall  conclude  our  account  of 
the  present  session  with  some  detach- 
ed  proceedings^  which  could  not  with « 
propriety  be  included  under  any  of 
Che  above  general  heads. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  press  had 
of  late  been  loudly  and  repeatedly 
complained  of,  and  had,  indeed,  du¬ 
ring  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
against  the  Queen,  risen  to  an  almost 
unprecedented  height.  The  obser¬ 
vation  of  it  gave  rise  to  a  measure,  as 
to  the  expediency  of  which  some 
doubts  may  be  entertained.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  distinguished  individuals,  at¬ 
tached  to  administration,  but  not  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  formed  themselves  in¬ 
to  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  publications  deemed  li¬ 
bellous  against  state  or  church.  The 
danger  was,  that  such  an  association, 
or  rather  the  officers  to  whom  its  con¬ 
cerns  were  intrusted,  having  prose¬ 
cution  for  their  especial  charge,  would 
be  disposed  to  press  to  the  utmost  ex¬ 
tent  a  measure  which,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  were  desirable  to  contract 
within  the  narrowest  eligible  limits. 


The  assuming  into  the  hands  of  indi¬ 
viduals  a  function  which  naturally 
belongs  to  the  executive  government, 
though  it  could  not,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  deemed  an  unconsti¬ 
tutional  encroachment,  seems  yet  to 
detract  from  the  weight  and  dignity 
of  the  crown,  and  to  imply  an  insi¬ 
nuation,  as  if  it  did  not  possess  ener¬ 
gy  sufficient  for  the  support  of  its  own 
rights.  If  the  society,  indeed,  could 
take  off  from  government  the  odium 
which  such  proceedings,  even  when 
necessary,  can  with  difficulty  escape, 
they  might  be  considered  as  acting 
generously  ;  but  we  ratber  suspect, 
that,  while  the  odium  of  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  under  this  form  is  greater,  it  will 
all  in  the  end  light  on  the  government, 
in  whose  cause,  and  under  whose  unn 
derstood  approval,  the  measure  is  un¬ 
dertaken. 

This  subject  was  brought  repeat¬ 
edly  before  the  House,  partly  upon 
motions  by  Mr  Brougham,  Mr 
S.  Whitbr^id,  partly  by  petitions  from 
individuals  who  had  become  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  prosecution. 
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Mr  Brougham,  on  the  23d  May, 
said  he  did  not  mean  to  contend  that, 
by  law,  this  right  was  vested  solely 
in  the  Solicitor  and  Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral,  for  he  held  that,  by  law,  any  man 
could  proceed  against  another  for  a 
public  offence.  After  the  many  asso¬ 
ciations  which  had  existed  for  the 
rosecution  of  felonies,  it  would  be 
ard  to  raise  a  question  with  respect 
to  their  strict  legality.  But  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  these  associations  had  al¬ 
ways  been  confined  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  felonies,  or  of  those  odious 
crimes  which  came  more  immediate¬ 
ly  under  the  cognizance  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice, 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  establish¬ 
ment,  was  strongly  objected  to,  on 
the  ground  of  its  impropriety,  but 
with  respect  to  which,  he  wished  to 
be  understood  to  give  no  decided 
opinion.  The  Society  for  the  Sup¬ 
pression  of  Vice,  however,  by  con¬ 
fining  itself  to  the  object  of  its  insti¬ 
tution,  and  connecting  itself  with  no 
party,  had  done  less  mischief  than 
had  been  apprehended  at  the  time  of 
its  establishment,  and  had  even  effect¬ 
ed  some  good.  But  there  was  a  so¬ 
ciety  now  in  existence,  of  a  perfectly 
different  nature,  which  meant  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  prosecution  of  political 
offences,  to  be  selected  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  political  feeling.  The  prose¬ 
cutions  were  to  be  conducted  by 
means  of  a  common  fund,  and  no 
person  of  respectability  could  be  fix¬ 
ed  upon  as  immediately  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  the  society.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  there  were  no  re¬ 
spectable  individuals  connected  with 
the  association.  He  knew,  indeed, 
that  there  were  many  most  respect¬ 
able  persons  connected  with  it,  to 
whom,  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
wished  to  address  himself  only  in  the 
language  of  expostulation.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  many  persons  had  enter¬ 
ed  into  this  association,  without  see¬ 


ing  how  likely  it  was  to  be  perverted 
to  improper  objects — without  being 
aware  that  they  were  lending  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  their  names  to  proceedings,  of 
which,  if  they  did  not  hereafter  re¬ 
pent,  he,  knowing  their  sound  consti¬ 
tutional  principles,  should  be  surpri¬ 
sed.  Hitherto  the  office  of  prosecuting 
for  offences,  to  which  this  society  pro¬ 
fessed  to  oppose  itself,  had  been  vest¬ 
ed  in  the  Attorney-General,  who  was 
open  to  the  influence  of  public  opi¬ 
nion,  which  restrained  him  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  a  very  high,  and,  if  not 
coupled  with  responsibility,  a  very 
dangerous  political  power.  Indeedi, 
by  many  persons,  it  had  been  deem¬ 
ed  too  high  a  power  to  be  intrusted 
to  any  individual,  however  re^onsible 
for  the  exercise  of  his  trust.  But  here 
was  a  set  of  individuals,  under  the 
name  of  a  Constitutional  Association, 
proposing  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  with¬ 
out  any  responsibility  whatever.  Mr 
Brougham  afterwards  complained 
that  the  association  was  not  satisfied 
with  convictions — with  the  surrender 
upon  oath  of  the  dangerous  stocks  of 
the  venders  of  seditious  publications, 
and  with  expressions  of  contrition  to 
Mr  J.  B.  Sharp  ;  but  the  parties  were 
required  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
never  again  to  drive  the  same  trade ! 
Now,  here  he\must  protest  against  a 
society  of  this  sort  attempting  to  erect 
a  jurisdiction  of  its  own,  as  it  were,  to 
indict  sundry  persons  whom  it  might 
choose  to  proceed  against ;  and  then 
threatening  the  party  with  all  those 
further  measures  which  could  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  an  association  backed 
by  ample  funds,  and  supported  by  all 
those  powerful  names  which  it  put 
forth.  The  person  proceeded  against, 
was  menaced  with  ruin  if  he  held  out ; 
for  defence  would  amount  to  ruin  with 
such  an  association ;  and  the  party 
could  have  nothing  else  to  look  to, 
unless  he  came  forward  and  eitpraas- 
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ed  contrition  to  Mr  J.  B.  Sharp,  at 
No.  6,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars ;  and 
unless,  too,  he  gave  up  his  whole  stock 
of  libellous  and  seditious  publica¬ 
tions  ;  and  even  this  would  not  avail 
him,  without  taking  an  oath  to  do  so 
BO  more.  Not  the  least  evil  of  that 
association  was,  the  circumstance  of 
its  numbering  among  its  members 
about  40  peers  of  the  realm,  who 
were  thus  lending  their  names  to  a 
set  of  men  capable  of  using  them  for 
these  purposes ;  for  he  was  far  from 
supposing  that  those  noble  indivi¬ 
duals,  in  so  doing,  were  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  such  a  permission  ; 
which  was,  that,  in  the  end,  they 
were  to  be  the  judges  in  the  last  re¬ 
sort  of  those  who  were  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted  by  such  attorneys  as  these  men 
were.  He  afterwards  declared  that 
be  thought  it  was  not  legal  to  go  to 
a  man’s  shop,  and  say  to  him,  If 
you  don’t  agree  to  certain  terms,  I  will 
indict  you. — If  you  do  not  admit  your 
guilt,  give  up  your  property  to  us, 
who  have  no  right  to  ask  it,  and  who 
cannot  take  it  without  violating  the 
law,— If  you  do  not,  besides  all  this, 
N  take  an  oath  never  to  repeat  that 
which  we  pronounce  to  be  a  legal 
offence, — we  will  inflict  legal  ven¬ 
geance  upon  you,  and  you  must  en¬ 
dure  the  consequence."  To  do  this, 
was  to  act  more  like  a  robber  than 
anything  else — more  like  a  violator, 
than  a  protector  of  the  law.  This  he 
held  to  be  illegal.  If  this  was  the  law 
of  England,  he  had  not  so  studied  it ; 
if  it  was  a  part  of  the  constitution,  he 
did  not  understand  it.  If  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  to  be  supported  by 
peers,  who  might  ultimately  have  to 
pronounce  upon  them  judicially,  then 
all  he  could  say  was,  that  there  never 
was  an  association  put  down  as  ille¬ 
gal,  half  so  much  to  be  reprobated  as 
this  society — this  terror  to  ail  good 
men,  commonly  known  by  the  name 


of  the  **  Bridge-street  Gang.**  There 
were,  however,  many  persons  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  society  ^or  whom,  indivi¬ 
dually,  he  entertained  a  very  high 
respect.  To  those  he  should  prefer 
using  the  language  of  expostulation, 
rather  than  that  of  reproach.  He  be¬ 
lieved  they  had  been  drawn  into  the 
society  by  designing  persons — that 
they  were  the  tools  of  others,  for 
whom  no  one  could  possibly  feel  any 
respect.  "  Church  and  state,”  “  so¬ 
cial  order,”  and  **  sacred  institutions,** 
were  fine  phrases ;  but,  in  the  prraent 
instance,  they  meant  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  a  parcel  of  individuals 
should  swell  their  own  purses,  by 
using  those  of  other  people. 

Mr  Scarlett  also  urged,  that  the 
effect  of  this  society’s  labours  was,  in 
fact,  to  libel  the  Attorney-General. 
They  implied  that  that  officer  had  not 
been  sufficiently  vigilant,  and  that  the 
society,  therefore,  undertook  to  re¬ 
medy-  his  defect  of  duty.  Now,  what 
would  be  said  of  a  private  gentleman, 
who  should  go  about  the  country 
indicting  offences,  committed,  not 
against  his  interests,  but  against  the 
interests  of  the  public  ?  What  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  thing  this  would  be!— a 
sort  of  perambulating  Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral  !  In  the  cases  in  which  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Association  interfered,  the 
prosecutors  were  unknown,  no  names 
were  avowed,  and  some  of  them  might 
be  upon  that  very  special  jury  which 
would  have  to  try  the  offence  charged 
against  the  defendant.  There  was  no 
person  who  had  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  legal  or  constitutional  point 
of  view,  whowould  not  concur  in  con¬ 
demning  such  an  association.  He  af¬ 
terwards  urged, — Suppose  a  society 
were  formed  to  conduct  excise  pro¬ 
secutions,  and  another  for  customs, 
and  a  third  for  other  departments, 
let  the  House  consider  the  state  in 
which  society  would  become  invol- 
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ved the  nation  would  be  cast  into 
parts,  and  every  individual  employed 
in  hunting  down  his  neighbour. 

Mr  S.  Whitbread  conceived  that 
the  association  was  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  had  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  justice  at  its 
source.  The  legislature  was  bound 
to  protect  the  people  from  acts  of 
oppression.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  not  shut  its  eyes  to  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  association,  because 
it  acted  under  the  mask  of  law,  and 
was  patronized  by  peers,  old  women, 
and  his  Majesty's  ministers.  The  two 
attorneys.  Sharp  and  Murray,  wished 
to  becoide  prosecutors  for  the  public, 
and  to  dispense  with  the  exertions  of 
the  Attorney  and  the  Solicitor>Gene- 
ral.  He  trusted  that  all  persons  of  re¬ 
spectability,  who  had  without  due  re¬ 
flection  become  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  would  withdraw  their  sup¬ 
port  from  it.  If,  as  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  there  were  any  persons  pre¬ 
sent,  who  had  become  new  subscri¬ 
bers  or  share-holders  in  the  concern, 
he  hoped  they  would  dissolve  their 
connexion  with  it,  before  they  be¬ 
came  bankrupts  in  reputation.  The 
association  might  be  compared  with 
the  inquisition  of  Spain :  it  was  no¬ 
thing  more  than  an  inquisition  on  the 
press.  He  acknowledged  the  power 
of  the  press,  when  employed  in  a 
good  cause ;  but  when  used  for  a  bad 
purpose,  he  thought  it  operated  as  a 
cure  for  its  own  evil.  The  associa¬ 
tion  pursued  its  victims  by  a  system 
of  treachery  and  deceit ;  and  if  suf¬ 
fered  to  exist,  he  knew  of  no  greater 
evil  that  could  afflict  the  state. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Solicitor- 
General  would  take  it  upon  himself 
to  say,  that  in  that  society  there  was 
nothing  illegal,  or  at  all  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  If  this 
were  contrary  to  law,  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  who  were  the  judges  of 
the  law-~whether  that  House  or  the 


ordinary  judges  of  the  land?  Was 
the  House  to  believe  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  persons  for  the  prosecution 
of  offences  against  the  law,  was  in  it¬ 
self  a  violation  of  that  law  ?  He  main¬ 
tained  that  such  an  association  was 
not  illegal ;  of  the  policy  of  it  he  was 
not  giving  any  opinion,  but  he  chal¬ 
lenged  his  learned  friends  to  say  that 
it  was  illegal  to  prosecute  persons 
guilty 'of  the  crime  of  libel.  It  had 
been  said,  that  the  Attorney-General 
might  if  he  pleased  enter  a  nolle  pro¬ 
sequi  to  the  indictments  of  the  socie¬ 
ty.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  in  the 
secrets  of  the  society ;  but  he  had 
been  informed  by  a  learned  friend 
who  sat  near  him  in  the  court  the 
other  day,  that  there  were  two  cases 
of  the  most  atrocious  libel  against  the 
Sovereign ;  and  he  would  ask  whe¬ 
ther  those  were  cases  in  which  a  no^ 
prosequi  ought  to  have  been  entered 
by  the  Attorney-General  ? 

Mr  Bathurst  thought  it  was  im- 
probable  that  the  society  could  have 
originated  from  the  selfish  schemes 
of  a  few  professional  individuals.  Had 
the  association  originated  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  never  would  have  been  able  / 
to  attract  so  much  notice.  The  very 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  al¬ 
luded  to  so  frequently  in  that  House, 
proved  that  the  society  had  done,  and 
was  doing,  a  great  deal, — of  good  or 
evil,  he  would  not  pretend  to  say. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  more  the 
attention  of  the  country  was  directed 
towards  the  society,  by  the  discus¬ 
sions  in  that  House,  the  more  the 
subscribers  to  it  would  increase.  At 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  a 
society  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  was  allowed  to  exist,  and  gave 
rise  to  no  doubts  as  to  its  legality. 
The  society  to  which  he  alluded  ob¬ 
tained  the  sanction  of  an  eminent 
legal  authority,  first  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  afterwards 
in  his  judicial  character  on  the  bench. 
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Another  eminentlegal  authority.  Lord 
Kenyon,  had  aim  given  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  legality  of  that^  so¬ 
ciety.  No  single  transaction  of' the 
association  had  been  considered  a  fit 
subject  for  l^al  investigation ;  he 
thought  it  unreasonable,  therefore, 
that  the  House  should  be  called  upon 
to  put  it  down. 

The  Attorney-General  viewed  it 
as  a  most  extraordinary  doctrine  urged 
on  the  other  side,  tliat  the  Attorney- 
General  was  the  only  public  prose¬ 
cutor  in  the  country.  If  he  brought 
a  case  of  libel  into  court,  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  assailed  by  the  defendant  or 
his  counsel  with  the  charge  that  he 
was  .proceeding  by  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  mode — that  he  had  filed  an  in¬ 
formation  ex  qfficiot  instead  of  lea¬ 
ving  it  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
in^tment,  prosecuted  by  any  pri¬ 
vate  individual  who  might  think  fit 
to  proceed.  In  this  country  there 
was,  in  fact,  no  such  officer  as  public 
prosecutor ;  all  prosecutions  were  in¬ 
stituted  by  individuals,  though  in  the 
name  of  the  King ;  and  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough,  as  was  well  known,  in  the 
year  1792,  stated,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  member  of  society  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  law.  ^  far  from 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  being  illegal,  his  lordship  at  that 
time,  when  the  press  teemed  with 
infamous  productions,  asserted  that 
those  individuals  were  meritorious  in 
the  highest  degree  who  entered  into 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  sup¬ 
pressing  them.  -The  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  had  been  insti¬ 
tutes!  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1787, 
and  its  object  was,  to  carry  into  ef¬ 
fect  the  King’s  proclamation  against 
vice  and  immor^ity  ;  yet,  from  that 
day  to  this,  no  man  had  dreamt  of 
attacking  it  on  the  ground  of  ille¬ 
gality.  It  was  very  true  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  had  armed  the  Attorney- 
General  with  a  particular  power  ;  but 


the  crime  of  libel  was  as  well  known 
to  the  law  as  any  other,  and  indivi¬ 
duals  or  societies  had  as  much  right 
to  prosecute  for  it  as  they  might  for 
felonies,  or  for  the  publication  of  ob¬ 
scene  prints  and  bwks.  If  the  At¬ 
torney-General  instituted  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  which  terminated  unfavourably 
to  him,  the  party  accused  had  no 
more  remedy  against  him  than  it  had 
against  this  society  ;  and  the  indict¬ 
ments  presented  by  the  latter  were 
at  least  attended  with  one  advantage 
ta  the  defendant.  If  the  Attorney- 
General  proceeded  ex  officio,  the  in¬ 
formation  for  a  libel  was  filed  on  his 
sole  opinion ;  but  in  cases  of  indict¬ 
ment  by  the  society,  a  grand  jury  in¬ 
tervened,  and  w'as  call^  upon  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  publication  com¬ 
plained  of,  was,  or  was  not,  a  libel. 
Besides,  if  Mr  Murray  or  Sharp 
conducted  themselves  improperly,  the 
party  aggrieved  had  his  remedy  a- 
gainst  them. 

The  motions  had  no  result,  except 
that  of  allowing  to  the  respective  par¬ 
ties  an  opportunity  of  expressing  Uieir 
opinion. 

On  the  7th  Jpne,  Mr  Hume  in¬ 
troduced  a  motion,  censuring  the 
manner  in  which  the  Ionian  Islands 
were  administered  by  Great  Britain, 
and  particularly  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland,  the  governor.  The 
honourable  gentleman  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  view  of  the  system  pursued - 
It  was  well  known  that  the  islands  of 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Ceri- 
go,  hsid  been  originally  conquered  by 
the  British  arms  in  1809;  and  that  of 
Santa  Maura  in  1810;  and  it  could 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  not  till 
the  year  1815  that  they  had  been 
formed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
into  an  independent  state,  under  the 
protection  of  the  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  By  that  treaty  it  was  determined 
that  they  should  constitute  a  single 
free  independent  state,  with  the  name 
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Islands.  Under  the  guarantee  of  his 
British  Majesty,  they  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  form  of  government 
until  a  constitutional  charter  could  be 
drawn  up  by  themselves,  which  char¬ 
ter  was  to  make  them  secure  of  per¬ 
son  and  property,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  In 
that  situation  were  the  islands  in  the 
year  1816,  when  Sir  T.  Maitland  went 
there  as  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
His  arrival  was  hailed  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  with  the  utmost  joy,  as  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  immediately 
preside  at  the  formation  of  a  free  con¬ 
stitution.  Instead,  however,  of  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  protecting  hand  from  Sir 
T.  Maitland,  a  very  early  act  of  his 
government  was,  to  disperse  the  se¬ 
nators,  who  had  been  sent  from  the 
other  islands  to  assemble  in  Corfu. 
They  remonstrated  against  their  dis¬ 
mission,  but  in  vain;  he  sent  them 
from  the  island,  and  left  the  senate 
under  the  control  of  one  Teotochi,  a 
creature  of  his  own,  to  whom  much 
of  the  former  misfortunes  of  the  island 
were  to  be  attributed.  That  indivi¬ 
dual,  whom  the  French  government 
had  removed  from  the  islands,  and 
whom  Sir  James  Campbell  had  re¬ 
fused  to  employ  on  account  of  his 
former  misconduct.  Sir  T.  Maitland 
took  into  the  public  service,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  dismissed  from  it 
the  Senators  Flamburiari,  Roma,  Me- 
taxa,  Stiffanizzi,  and  the  Secretary 
Cazzaiti,  whom  he  stigmatized  in  one 
of  his  proclamations  as  inert  and  cor¬ 
rupt.  Now  Flamburiari  was  a  man  of 
unblemished  character,  and  had  after¬ 
wards  been  reinstated  in  his  office  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  from  Lord 
Bathurst  to  the  Lord  Commissioner. 
He  was  now,  however,  in  a  dungeon 
at  Zante,  because  he  had  signed  a 
petition  to  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
complaining  of  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  Sir  T.  Maitland.  He  mentioned 


in  which  that  officer  attempted  to  go¬ 
vern  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  House 
should  know  that  anything  like  li¬ 
berty  of  the  press  was  not  permitted 
in  the  Ionian  Islands ;  indeea,  but  one 
press  was  allowed  to  exist,  and  that 
was  at  Corfu,  under  the  eye  and  di¬ 
rection  of  government ;  so  that  the 
commonest  advertisement  could  not 
be  printed  without  being  sent  there. 
Sir  Thomas,  notwithstanding  hisboast- 
ed  detestation  of  parade,  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  addressed  in  terms  of 
the  grossest  adulation,  by  persons  who 
were  always  ready  to  worship  the  ri¬ 
sing  sun.  A  triumphal  arch  was  sub¬ 
scribed  for  in  Corfu,  to  perpetuate 
services  of  scarcely  two  months  con¬ 
tinuance.  A  colossal  statue  of  Sir  T. 
Maitland  was  raised  in  Cephalonia; 
a  bust  of  him,  by  Canova,  was  placed 
in  a  public  situation  in  Zante.  In 
Ithaca  a  monument  was  inscribed  to 
him,  and  in  Santa  Maura  he  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  second  triumphal  arch. 
The  consequence  was,  that  those  who 
had  been  active  in  these  testimonials 
were  selected  for  reward  and  office, 
without  mentioning  the  bands  of 
knights  of  the  orders  of  St  Michael 
and  St  George.  The  greatest  alarm 
had  been  caused  in  the  island  by  a 
plot  fabricated  by  Lepiniotti,  a  clerk 
in  the  governor’s  service,  who  never 
was  punished  in  any  manner  adequate 
to  the  offence.  He  now  came  to  the 
constitution  given  to  the  free  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  independent  state,  and 
he  maintained,  that  it  was  a  complete 
imposition  and  farce  on  the  part  of 
this  government.  His  first  object 
would  be,  to  shew  that  it  was  but  a 
mockery  of  freedom,  and,  in  truth, 
devolved  the  whole  power  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland.  A 
copy  of  it  had  been  laid  upon  the 
table  two  years  ago,  and  it  would  be 
found  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  a  senate  or  council  of 
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ten  members,  with  a  president,  and  a 
legislative  assembly  of  twenty*nine 
members,  amounting  to  forty  in  the 
whole.  Each  island  was  to  elect,  as 
it  was  called,  a  certain  proportion; 
for  instance,  Zante  Was  to  appoint 
seven  members,  but  those  seven  were 
to  be  chosen  out  of  fourteen  names 
sent  to  them  by  the  Lord  High  Com¬ 
missioner.  The  people  refused  to 
vote ;  they  were  indignant  at  such  a 
farce  of  representation,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent  parliament  of  this  fVee  peo- 

f>le  was  in  fact  named  by  Sir  T.  Mait- 
and.  Nothing  could  be  worse  but 
the  system  of  a  Scotch  borough ;  and 
the  copy  nearly  rivalled  the  original. 
Having  met  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1817,  and  gone  through  certain  forms 
on  that  day,  how  did  this  independent 
body  proceed  with  regard  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  discussion  occupying 
thirty-two  closely  printed  pages  ?  It 
was  read  over  on  the  24th,  and,  with¬ 
out  any  discussion,  it  was  adopted, 
and  signed  on  the  2dth.  On  the  5th 
of  May,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  this  glorious  free  constitu¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  it  might  receive 
the  sanction  of  his  Majesty.  The  Lord 
High  Commissioner  had  the  power 
of  reversing  the  sentences  of  the  ju¬ 
dicial  authorities,  and  indeed  no  judge 
could  act  without  his  sanction  and 
approval.  To  him  was  nven,  in  short, 
the  power  of  finally  deciding  every 
case  that  could  be  brought  bemre  any 
tribunal  of  the  islands.  He  was  no¬ 
thing  less  than  a  Roman  proconsul, 
the  alpha  and  omega  in  every  pro¬ 
ceeding,  with  the  advantage  of  screen¬ 
ing  himself  from  responsibility  behind 
his  underlings.  It  was  a  complete 
despotism  under  the  disguise  of  a  re¬ 
presentative  government;  it  was  more 
odious  than  the  tyranny  of  Turkey 
or  Persia,  and  was  a  disgrace  to  Eng¬ 
land.  This  power,  assumed  by  the 
governor,  had  been  exercised  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner,  and  with  ri¬ 


gour,  whicli  gave  rite  in  several  in¬ 
stances  to  serious  revolts.  Sir  T. 
Maitland  was  answerable  for  all  the 
blood  that  had  been  shed,  and  all  the 
property  confiscated,  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbances  which  resulted 
from  his  own  ill  government.  The 
monopoly  of  corn,  the  exaction  on 
salt,  the  rigorous  system  of  espionage, 
were  other  grievances  under  which 
the  islanders  laboured.  The  revenues, 
which  amounted  to  432,408/.,  might 
have  relieved  Great  Britain  from  all 
expense  in  the  administration,  but  for 
the  scandalous  profusion  with  which 
they  were  spent.  . 

Mr  Goulbum,  in  reply,  stated  it  as 
the  object  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  that 
the  Ionian  States  should  enjoy  a  con¬ 
stitution  founded  upon  their  former 
constitution,  but  with  greater  advan¬ 
tages  to  themselves,  and  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
He  denied  in  Mo  that  the  object  or 
intention  was  to  confer  on  those  states 
a  perfectly  free  government  such  as 
that  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain.  What¬ 
ever  defects  we  might  see  in  the  Io¬ 
nian  as  compared  with  the  British 
constitution,  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
people  of  the  Ionian  States  to  trans¬ 
plant  thither  the  pure  British  consti¬ 
tution.  It  was  a  very  vulgar  error  in 
this  country  to  call  all  systems  of  go¬ 
vernment  tyrannical  and  oppressive, 
which  did  not  exactly  resemble  the 
British,  although  they  might  be  much 
more  suitable  to  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  introduced.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  character  of  the 
people  of  the  Ionian  Isles  was  such 
as  would  not  allow  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  free  government  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  administered  by  themselves. 
Some  external  protection  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  them.  Having  been  previously 
under  the  protection  of  Russia,  they 
were  placed  by  the  treaty  of  Pans 
under  the  protection  of  England.  It 
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was  with  states  as  with  men.  There 
was  a  period  in  which  they  were  not 
qualifira  to  enjoy  perfect  liberty.  In 

{routh  a  human  being  must  necessari- 
y  be  subject  to  some  restraint  and 
guidance ;  and  it  was  only  when  a 
state  had  become  mature  that  it  could 
safely  be  trusted  with  unlimited  li¬ 
berty.  If  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  there  existed  a  fre¬ 
quent  reference  either  to  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  or  to  the  British 
government  at  home,  he  denied  that 
Sir  T.  Maitland  had  exhibited  in  his 
conduct,  with  respect  to  that  reference, 
the  slightest  disposition  to  arrogate  to 
himself  any  undue  power.  As  to  the 
elections,  he  would  ask  if  it  was  not 
Sir  T.  Maitland’s  duty  to  assemble 
(as  he  had  assembled)  in  the  primary 
council,  all  those  from  whose  abilities 
and  local  knowledge  he  might  expect 
to  derive  the  most  beneficial  advice 
and  aid  ?  Let  the  House  look  at  the 
names  of  those  individuals.  It  was 
impossible  to  select  men  of  greater 
rank,  property,  influence,  and  other 
qualities  calculated  to  render  them 
competent  to  the  execution  of  the 
task  imposed  upon  them.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  individuals  had  been 
all  legally  conducted,  and  were  jus- 
tifled  by  the  crimes  proved  against 
them.  In  regard  to  the  insurrection 
at  Santa  Maura,  although  the  osten¬ 
sible  cause  was  the  imposition  of  a 
new  tax,  the  real  cause  was,  the  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  were  on  the  point  of  sending 
the  militia  to  the  West  Indies.  On 
the  29th  of  September,  a  large  body 
of  peasants  in  arms  approached  the 
town.  Instead,  however,  of  repelling 
force  by  force,  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  desired  them  to  send  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  their  grievance  in  the 
shape  of  a  memorial  to  Corfu.  To 
this  they  assented ;  but  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  resident  induced  se¬ 
veral  gentlemen  to  endeavour  to  ap¬ 


pease  the  people ;  two  of  them,  how-  ' 
ever,  were  arrested,  and  a  constable 
was  assassinated  by  the  peasants ;  and 
that  took  place  before  it  was  possible 
an  answer  could  be  returned  to  the 
memorial.  It  was  not  until  the  day 
aRer  the  assassination  of  the  consta¬ 
ble  that  Sir  F.  Adam  ordered  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  troops  from  Corfu.  On 
the  3d  of  October,  the  insurgents  be¬ 
gan  the  work  of  destruction,  by  rush¬ 
ing  down  on  the  town,  and  setting 
Are  to  a  magazine.  Upon  this,  the 
officer  on  duty  very  properly  thought 
it  necessary  to  act.  The  moment  that 
the  insurgents  were  defeated,  all  hos¬ 
tile  proceedings  were  stopped ;  and 
the  principal  delinquents  were  arrest¬ 
ed  and  brought  to  justice.  So  far 
were  the  subsequent  proceedings  from 
being  sanguinary  in  their  character, 
that  only  lour  of  the  principal  ring¬ 
leaders  were  executed.  With  respect 
to  the  disturbances  at  Zante,  and  the 
prosecutions  which  followed,  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  had  contended  that 
those  prosecutions  ought  not  to  have 
been  instituted,  because  the  disturb¬ 
ances  emanated  from  the  act  of  go¬ 
vernment.  But  even  if  that  had  been 
the  case,  he  must  deny  that  the  dis¬ 
turbances  were  justified.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  disturbances  originated, 
not  in  any  alarm  for  the  interests  of 
the  church,  but  in  the  alarm  of  those 
who  feared  that  the  property  which 
they  had  iniquitously  obtained,  would 
be  taken  from  them.  The  governor 
had  been  active  in  suppressing  the 
monopoly  of  grain,  and  bad  thus  been 
the  means  of  preserving  the  islands 
from  famine,  which  otherwise  they 
could  scarcely  have  escaped. 

A  short  conversation  ensued,  in 
which  Mr  Bennett  characterized  the 
constitution  given  to  the  Ionian  Is¬ 
lands  as  a  mere  mockery,  a  trick,  a 
juggle.  It  was  high  sounding  and 
pompous,  indeed ;  something  to  the 
ear ;  a  little  to  the  eyes ;  but,  in  fact 
17 
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substance— nothing ;  while  Mr 
J.  P.  Grant  was  satisfied,  that  the 
more  Sir  T.  Maitland’s  conduct  was 
inquired  into,  the  better  it  would  ap¬ 
pear.  The  motion  was  finally  nega¬ 
tived  by  a  majority  of  97  against 

In  the  volume  for  1818,  we  had 
occasion  to  observe,  when  Parliament 
were  arranging  the  incomes  of  the 
Royal  Dukes,  consequent  upon  their 
numerous  matrimonial  engagements, 
that  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  ^ing  re¬ 
fused  the  extra  allowance  of  10,000/., 
asked  for  him  on  special  grounds,  de¬ 
clined  accepting  the  6000/.,  offered  to 
him  in  common  with  his  royal  bro¬ 
thers.  This  step,  however,  had  given 
rise  to  inconveniencies,  the  nature  of 
which  may  be  easily  conjectured,  and 
which  at  length  became  so  pressing,  * 
as  to  induce  his  Royal  Highness  to 
retract  the  measure.  He  now,  there¬ 
fore,  professed  his  willingness,  not 
only  to  accept  the  addition  offered  by 
Parliament,  but  to  receive  the  ar¬ 
rears  which  would  become  due,  by 
reckoning  from  the  year  1818.  In 
the  committee  of  the  House,  form¬ 
ed  on  the  question,  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  said,  he  hoped  there 
would  be  but  one  feeling  in  the  House 
on  the  subject,  and  that,  in  order  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  Royal 
Duke,  they  would  suffer  the  bill  to 
take  its  operation  from  the  original 
period  of  the  vote.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  his  Royal  Highness  was 
the  next  brother  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  that  this  provision  was  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  support  his  rank  and 
dignity.  In  fact,  he  required  no  more 
than  was  already  granted  to  his  young¬ 
er  brothers.  He  £d  not  wish  to  found 
this  application  on  any  personal  com¬ 
parison  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  but  he  could  not  avoid  say¬ 
ing,  that  in  that  illustrious  family  no 
greater  example  of  domestic  proprie¬ 
ty  could  be  witnessed  than  that  dis- 
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played  by  the  Royal  Duke,  whose 
union  with  his  amiable  Duchess  had 
produced  blessings  to  themselves,  and 
might  be  productive  of  great  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  nation. 

Mr  Hume,  though  not  prepared  al¬ 
together  to  resist  the  grant,  could  not 
omit  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few 
strictures.  He  had  no  objections  to 
place  the  Duke  on  a  level- with  the 
other  Princes ;  but  there  was  a  grant 
of  SSfiOO/.  which  he  had,  and  the  others 
had  not ;  and  therefore,  8500/.  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  any  arrears,  he  should  stre¬ 
nuously  oppose  them.  The  Queen 
had  formerly  refused  50,000/.  a-year, 
and  only  accented  85,000/.  a-year; 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  been  also 
offered  24,000/.  a-year,  but  he  then 
refused  it.  The  arrears  due  to  the 
Queen  since  her  refusal  were  90,000/. 
If  it  was  right  to  give  the  Duke  his 
arrears,  surely  the  Queen  ought  to 
get  her  arrears  also;  but  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  entirely  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  noble  lord,  when  he  lately  pro¬ 
posed  a  provision  for  her  Majesty. 
The  contluct  of  ministers  to  another 
branch  of  this  illustrious  family  was 
most  reprehensible.  He  alluded  to 
the  infant  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,'  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne.  She  was  supported  by  an 
individual,  she  was  not  allowed  the 
smallest  portion  of  assistance  from' 
the  state.  He  conceived  that  some 
parliamentary  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  her  maintenance  as  well 
as  for  other  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family.  An  annual  income  was,  it 
was  true,  granted  to  her  mother ;  but 
those  who  knew  the  expenses  attend¬ 
ant  on  the  high  rank  which  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  maintain,  would 
jierceive  that  of  6000/.  a-year  little 
could  possibly  be  left  for  the  support 
of  the  legitimate  infant  Princess.  He 
could  not  be  answered  by  being  told 
that  the  brother,  of  the  Duchess  of 
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Kent  had  taken  char^  of  this  child 
of  his  own  free  will.  He  looked  upon 
the  offspring  of  the  Royal  Family  as 
the  children  of  Great  Britain ;  he 
thought  they  should,  as  such,  be  sup> 
ported  by  the  public,  instead  of  being 
maintained  as  this  child  was  now  sup¬ 
ported.  With  respect  to  his  Royal 
Highness’s  domestic  behaviour  and 
private  virtues,  they  might  bear  out 
the  picture  given  of  them  by  the  no¬ 
ble  lord ;  he  could  not,  of  his  own 
knowledge,  agree  ^^th,  or  deny,  the  as¬ 
sertions.  To  these  he  did  not  advert ; 
he  looked  only  to  the  public  conduct 
of  his  Royal  Highness.  Would  any 
gentleman  stand  up,  and  state  man¬ 
fully,  that  he  would  sit  on  the  trial,* 
almost  for  life  or  death,  of  a  near  re¬ 
lation  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  bet¬ 
ter,  in  every  point  of  view,  if  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  had  shewn  some  of 
that  delicacy  which  appeared  to  have 
actuated  other  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family  ?  He  would  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Re¬ 
port  said,  that  a  will  had  been  made, 
by  which  his  late  Majesty's  property 
was  divided  amongst  his  sons,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  being  one.  This 
fact  ought  to  be  ascertained,  before 
they  increased  his  income  ;  because, 
in  the  event  of  considerable  property 
having  been  left  to  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  which  might  be  sufficient,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  present  allowance,  he 
could  see  no  reason  for  calling  on  the 
House  to  add  to  his  income. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  ex¬ 
plained,  that  the  2500/.  had  been 
granted  to  the  Duke  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  life,  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  any  professional  income, 
which  his  other  brothers  enjoyed. 
His  Royal  Highness’s  income  had 
been  rendered  inadequate,  through 
the  impossibility  of  residing  abroad 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
Duchess’s  health ;  while  in  the  case 
of  the  Queen  there  was  no  such 


change  of  circumstance.  As  to  the 
will  of  the  late  King,  he  believed  he 
might  say  that  it  bad  not  turned  out 
to  be  an  effectual  one.  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  assure  the  honourable 
gentleman,  that,  on  a  future  occasion, 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  House.  The 
fact  was,  that  all  those  idle  tales  which 
were  afloat  about  the  1,000,000/.  of 
property  which  his  late  Majesty  was 
represented  as  having  died  possessed 
of,  were  the  mere  fabrications  of  ill- 
informed,  or  ill-designing  persons. 
The  property  that  his  late  Majesty 
did  leave  behind  him  was  very  trifling, 
not  much  exceeding  80,000/.;  and 
that  amount  was  subject  to  many 
claims  which  might  naturally  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  arise. 

After  some  conversation,  Mr  Hume 
withdrew  his  motion  for  reducing  the 
grant  to  8500/.,  making  way  for 
another,  proposed  by  Mr  Harbord, 
against  granting  the  arrears.  This, 
however,  was  negatived  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  1 19  against  43. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  (June 
18,)  Mr  Hume  again  pressed  his 
amendment,  which  was  negatived,  first 
by  144  to  18,  and  then  by  167  to  SOL 

Mr  Bernal  then  proposed  a  new 
motion,  throwing  out  the  arrears, 
which  was  negatived  by  181  against 
81. 

On  the  15th  May,  after  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  numerous  petitions,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  proceedings  at  Man¬ 
chester  on  16th  August,  1819,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  moved,  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  that  subject. 
The  honourable  baronet  supported 
this  motion  in  a  speech  of  great 
length,  and  the  deliberations  were 
continued  for  two  successive  nights ; 
but  an  analysis  of  such  long  debates 
on  so  beaten  a  subject,  could  not,  we 
apprehend,  have  much  interest  for 
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our  readers.  The  motioo  was  finally 
negatived  by  S95  agdidst  IIL 

Lord  King^  on  the  14th  June,  made 
a  motion  on  a  subject  which  had  ex^^ 
cited  very  considerable  interest.  It  re* 
lated  to  the  mode  of  examining  can* 
didates  for  church  livings,  adopted  by 
Dr  Marsh,  the  present  Bishop  of  Pe* 
terborongh.  L^d  King  held  in  fail 
hand  a  petition  from  the  reverend  Mr 
Neville,  stating  that  he  held  two  liv* 
ings  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough,  to 
oneof  which  it  was  necessary  he  should 
present  a  curate.  The  Reverend  John 
Green  was  accordingly  presented.  He 
came  forward  with  proper  testimonL 
als  of  character  and  ability.  He  had 
already  signed  the  89  articles,  and 
was  ready  to  be  examined,  and  to 
subscribe  them  again.  This,  how** 
ever,  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
right  reverend  prelate  opposite,  (the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough, )  who  insist¬ 
ed  upon  answers  to  87  questions,  pre¬ 
viously  framed  and  printed,  and,  on 
refusal  to  answer  them,  signified  his 
determination  to  exclude  the  applicant 
from  the  curacy.  This  determination 
the  petitioner  remonstrated  against } 
but  the  reverend  prelate  peremptorily 
refused  to  relinquish  his  demand.  He 
then  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  whom  ho  wrote  on 
the  19th  of  June,  but  received  no  an¬ 
swer  until  the  7th  of  August,  having, 
in  the  interval,  written  a  second  time 
to  request  a  prompt  decision.  The 
archbishop,  m  his  letter,  after  apolo¬ 
gising  for  the  delay  in  replying,  by 
stating  that  he  had  been  more  than 
usually  occupied,  observed  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  examin¬ 
ation  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  that  that  right  was  so 
obvious,  that  he  supposed  the  appli¬ 
cant  must  have  since  complied  with 
what  the  bishop  required  of  him. 
Lord  King,  admitting  the  rights  of  a 
bishop,  still  conceived  he  must  be 
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boOnd  by  sosse  rulda  md  ptinciplfll^ 
othOMvise  the  decision  was  arbitrary* 
If  a  judge  in  Westminster-ball  coou 
mitted  error,  or  was  guilty  of  abuses 
his  conduct  could  be  broaght  under 
the  consideration  of  that  House  bya 
writ  of  error ;  and  surely  there  aniit 
be  some  rem^y  in  the  case  of  tnisi 
conduct  by  an  episcopal  judge.  The 
87  questions  of  the  right  reveread 
prelate  opposite,  which  were  prhMed, 
sent  by  post,  and  answers  desired  fo 
be  returned  in  the  same  manner,  could 
have  no  reference  to  ability ;  they 
Were  a  test,  and  nothing  else.  Tm 
noble  lord  read  some  of  ^  qiMutions, 
and  argued,  that,  from  their  leading 
nature,  it  was  impossible  to  feg^d 
them  as  anything  else  than  a  feet  j 
and  if  the  right  reverend  prelatenieaM 
them  as  a  test,  his  objection  then  was, 
that  the  law  bad  provided  a  much 
better  one,  and  that  neither  the  right 
reverend  prelate,  nor  the  whole  of 
the  reverend  bench  opposite,  had  any 
right  to  impose  another.  The  89  ar¬ 
ticles  Were  intended  by  the  law  to 
draw  a  line,  to  a  certain  extent,  about 
the  church,  and  no  other  authority 
was  entitled  to  alter  that  boundary. 
The  bishop  had  boasted,  that,  with 
the  knowledge  of  these  questions,  he 
had  been  promoted  from  one  diocese 
to  another,  and  seemed  thus  to  hint 
that  they  had  been  adopted  as  a  test 
by  ministry.  Lord  King  bad  heard 
this  new  standard  of  doctrine  des¬ 
cribed  as  cobwebs  for  catching  Cal* 
vinists,  and  that  it  could  give  pain 
to  nobody  but  Calvinists.  The  Com¬ 
parison  did  not  appear  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect  ;  for  flies  sometimes  escapea  firom 
a  spider,  even  after  being  entangled 
in  nis  toils ;  but,  with  this  Cobweb, 
the  unfortunate  Calvinist  must  un¬ 
avoidably  fall  under  the  fangs  of  his 
powerful  antagonist.  He  regretted 
that  such  a  practice  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  for  nothing  was  idore  likely  to 
create  a  schism  in  the  chnrch.  Ano- 
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ther  prelate  might  choose  to  put  a 
different  construction  on  the  39  ar¬ 
ticles  from  that  given  to  them  by  the 
right  reverend  prelate  opposite  ;  and 
thus  a  spirit  of  dissension  would  be 
excited.  It  was,  therefore*  most  im¬ 
portant  that  the  39  articles,  which 
might  justly  be  called  articles  of  peace, 
should  be  die  only  standard  of  doc¬ 
trine.  He  referred  their  lordships 
to  the  history  of  the  39  articles,  and 
observed,  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  been  drawn  up 
in  a  Calvinistic  sense.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  thought  that  a  prelate  of 
the  church  of  England  might  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  articles  of  religion  as 
they  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  re¬ 
formers  of  the  church.  Certainly  he 
never  could  have  supposed  that  the 
right  reverend  prelate,  who,  he  was 
tmd,  was  the  greatest  polemical  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  age,  would  have  been  guilty 
of  the  imprudence  of  endeavouring 
to  force  on  the  clergy  of  the  country 
a  new  standard  of  doctrine. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  be¬ 
gan  by  expressing  his  surprise  that 
Mr  Neville,  having  since  filled  up  the 
vacancy  in  q^uestion  by  an  unexcep¬ 
tionable  candidate,  should,  six  months 
after,  come  forward  with  the  present 
petition.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
essential  circumstances  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  following  terras. — “  The 
case  now  submitted  to  your  lordships 
is  a  case  of  pure  theology.  For  the 
questions,  which  the  petitioner  sub¬ 
mits  to  your  grave  consideration,  re¬ 
late  entirely  to  the  doctrines  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  Liturgy  and  Articles.  Now, 
my  lords,  an  inquiry  into  subjects  of 
this  description,  is  an  inquiry  which 
I  believe  your  lordships’  House  has 
never  instituted  on  any  former  occa¬ 
sion.  The  Liturgy  and  Articles  de¬ 
rive,  indeed,  their  authority,  as  stand¬ 
ards  of  faith,  from  acts  of  Parliament, 
which  require  subscription  to  them. 
Bnt,  if  it  were  deemed  expedient  to 


revise  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  the 
revision  would  be  referred  either  to 
the  convocation,  or  to  commissioners 
specially  appointed  by  the  crown. 

For  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  false¬ 
hood  of  religious  doctrines,  is  not  the 
proper  business  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  though  it  would  be  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  say  what  they  shall  or 
shall  not  do.  Let  us  suppose,  then, 
that  the  said  theological  inquiry  were 
instituted  in  your  lordships'. House, 
and  let  us  farther  suppose,  that  the 
inquiry  ended  in  this  result,  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  make  an 
alteration  in  regard  to  the  said  ques¬ 
tions.  I  apprehend,  my  lords,  even  in 
this  case,  that  your  lordships’  House 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  established  church, 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  correct¬ 
ing  them  ;  and,  if  not  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  them,  much  less  for  the 
entire  removal  of  them.  My  lords,  I 
will  state  the  grounds  of  this  opinion. 

The  48th  canon,  which  requires  an 
examination  of  curates  before  they 
are  licensed,  has  prescribed  no  mode 
of  examination  whatever.  It  has  left,  i 

therefore,  the  mode  of  examination  to 
the  discretion  of  the  bishop ;  and,  my  ; 

lords,  it  has  wisely  done  sp.  For,  in 
every  diocese,  the  bishop  is  most  like-  * 
ly  to  be  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  j 

wants  of  his  diocese  ;  most  likely  to  i 

understand,  and  best  able  to  judge  of  < 

irregularities,  either  in  doctrine  or  in  ] 

discipline,  to  which  his  diocese  may  i 

be  exposed  ;  best  able,  therefore,  to  i 

determine  what  kind  of  examinations  i 

will  most  effectually  check  them.  i 

The  examination  required  for  a  cu-  i 

rate’s  licence,  is  required  for  the  pur-  < 

pose  of  ascertaining  whether  his  doc-  < 

trine  is  “  sound  doctrine the  ex-  1 

pression  used  in  a  curate’s  licence.  1 

Now  the  mode  of  examination  which  3 

is  best  adapted  to  such  a  purpose,-  is  j 

unquestionably  that  which  is  best  I 

calculated  to  detect  deviations  from  i 
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sound  doctrine.  And  this  is  the  ob* 
ject  of  EQjr  examination  questions. 
These  questions,  my  lords,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  my 
diocese ;  they  operate  as  a  check  on 
some  partially 'prevailing  irregulari- 
ties ;  and,  in  the  use  of  these  ques> 
tions,  I  exercise,  I  believe  very  use¬ 
fully  exercise,  the  discretion  intrust¬ 
ed  to  mei  by  the  48th  canon.  But 
let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  that  these  questions  are  objec¬ 
tionable.  My  lords,  I  make  this  sup¬ 
position  merely  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment.  For  the  very  same  questions 
which  I  now  use,  I  liave  used  almost 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  bishop  ;  and, 
though  they  have  been  well  consider¬ 
ed  by  very  sound  divines,  I  have  ne¬ 
ver  heard  any  objection  to  them,  till 
a  clamour  was  excited  against  them, 
about  ten  months  ago,  by  a  few  per¬ 
sons  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough. 
But,  even  on  the  supposition  that  they 
are  objectionable,  (which,  however, 
1  confidently  deny,^  1  again  ask  your 
lordships  whether  it  would  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
established  church  to  grant  the  prayer 
of  this  petition  ?  The  canons  are  laws 
for  the  bishops  and  clergy,  which,  ha¬ 
ving  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Con¬ 
vocation,  were  ratified  by  the  royal 
assent.  If,  therefore,  the  48th  canon 
shall  be  so  altered  as  to  remove  the 
discretionary  power  which  it  now 
leaves  to  the  bishops,  the  alteration 
must  be  made  by  the  same  authority 
which  made  the  canon  itself.  And, 
surely,  my  lords,  as  long  as  that  ca¬ 
non  remains  in  force,  you  will  not 
endeavour  to  deprive  a  bishop  of  that 
discretionary  power  which  he  exer¬ 
cises  by  virtue  of  that  canon  ?"  The 
bishop  then  endeavoured  to  shew, 
that  the  writing  answers  to  questions, 
and  signing  them,  could,  with  no  pro¬ 
priety,  be  considered  as  subscription 
to  a  test.  “  My  lords,”  said  he,  “  if 
no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  my  own 


solemn  declaration,  that  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  other  stsoidard  of  faith  than 
the  standard  of  the  established  church, 
a  standard  which  I  acknowledge,  be¬ 
cause  it  accords  with  Holy  Scripture ; 
and  if  that  solemn  declaration  derives 
no  support  from  the  express  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Litur^  and  Articles  con¬ 
tained  in  every  chapter  under  which  . 
those  questions  are  arranged,  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  petitioner  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  example,  in  which  the  an¬ 
swers  to  my  questions  really  had  been 
tried  by  some  new,  some  private,  some 
arbitrary  standard.  If  such  examples 
exist,  they  are  very  easily  found.  My 
examination  questions  are  not  an-  '' 
swered  in  a  comer.  I  do  not  give 
them  to  be  answered  in  my  presence, 
and  then  pocket  the  paper,  without 
giving  the  person  examined  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  a  transcript.  No, 
my  lords,  the  questions  are  always 
sent  to  the  persons  to  be  examined, 
who  give  the  answers  at  their  leisure.  , 
If,  on  the  receipt  of  the  answers,  I 
find  any  which  are  at  variance  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  I  never 
reject  without  previous  remonstrance.' 

I  shew  in  what  manner  the  answer 
differs  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Li¬ 
turgy  and  Articles :  I  have  sometimes 
succeeded  in  recalling  persons  to  the 
standard,  which  they  had  unadvised¬ 
ly  forsaken  ;  and  those  only  have 
been  finally  rejected,  who  have  per¬ 
severed  in  answers  which  were  irre¬ 
concilable  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  as  explained  in  its  Liturgy 
and  Articles,  according  to  their  Hteral 
and  grammatical  meaning. 

Lord  Calthorpe,  Earl  Grey,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  admit¬ 
ting  the  authority,  and  respecting  the 
character,  of  the  right  reverend  pre¬ 
late,  could  not  but  consider  his- con¬ 
duct  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
church. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  the  church  intend^  to  exclude 
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Cftlvinists  ( Imt  C0uI4  QOt  s^e  how 
PiMrli4iB«nt  coul4  now  hf  »ppwle4 
tp. 

The  motion  w«s  nogativod  without 
a  division- 

We  shall  conolodp  with  A  proceed'* 
ing  somewhat  below  the  ordinary  le«' 
veT  of  history,  bnt  which  caus^  a 
Stronger  sensation  at  the  time  than 
many  erents  of  much  greater  im* 
portance,  We  formerly  noticed  a 
periodical  publication,  (John  Bull,) 
which  set  out  on  the  plan  of  carrying 
on  a  series  of  attacks  against  a  roy^ 
personage,  Being  commenced  at  the 
moment  when  her  popularity  began 
to  decline,  it  experienced  that  success 
which  satire,  when  conducted  with 
wit  and  talent,  seldom  fails  to  at* 
tract.  To  vary  the  scene,  it  struck 
its  darts  at  the  different  members  of 
Opposition  with  a  violence,  or  at 
least  closeness,  of  personality,  which 
did  not  hdl  short  of  the  most  irregu¬ 
lar  of  those  which  issued  from  the 
opposite  side.  The  members  of  Op* 
position,  however  disposed,  on  gene* 
ral  principles,  to  maintain  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  have  the  feelings  of  men 
when  it  comes  to  cut  across  them* 
selves.  This  series  qf  attacks  was 
looked  upon  by  them  as  utterly  un* 
precedented  and  intolerable,  and  such 
as  must,  by  every  possible  means,  be 
pu(  down, 

On  the  8th  May,  Mr  Bennet 
brought  this  paper  before  the  notice 
of  the  Commons,  on  the  ground  of  a 
direct  attack  made  against  his  cha* 
racter  as  a  member  of  the  House, 
The  libel  was  contained  in  a  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  following  paragraph, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Courier ,**▼ 

The  ftdloving  reply  made  by  Mr 
Bennet;  in  the  House  of  Commons 
^t  night,  was  not  distinctly  heard 
in  the  g^lery ;  and,  in  consequence, 
is  veiy  imperfectly  reported  in  the 
morning  papers.  It  was  given  by  the 
honourable  member,  on  the  observa¬ 


tion  of  Mr  Madkanaie,  that  tha  public 
press,  in  reporting  the  discussion  on 
the  army  estimatea,  which  took  place 
OB  a  former  evening,  bad  erroneous¬ 
ly  attributed  to  Mr  Bennet  a  serious 
reflection  on  the  conduct  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
Mr  Bennet  expressed  himself  mu^ 
obliged  to  the  honourable  member  in 
affording  him  an  oppoHunity  of  re* 
futing  what  he  had  been  misrepr^ 
sented  in  the  newspapers  to  have  said 
in  the  debate  to  which  the  honour¬ 
able  member  alluded-  Mr  Bennet 
denied  that  he  had  on  that  occasion 
cast  any  reflection  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  or  of  those  who 
bad  acted  with  him  in  the  matter  that 
was  under  discussion.  He  regretted 
that  anything  which  passed  should 
have  occasioned  any  unpleasant  feel¬ 
ing  to  the  Lord  President  and  his 
fnends.’'  Upon  this  passage,  the  John 
Bull  thus  comment^, •*<*‘^  Now,  the 
truth  of  this  is,  that  the  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent  has  a  son,  a  gentleman  of  high 
honour  and  courage,  who  no  aooner 
heard  of  Mr  Henry  Grey  Bennet’s 
speech,  in  whiejt  he  reflected  upon 
his  fatW,  than  be  put  himself  into 
the  Edinburgh  mail,  and  started 
forthwith  for  I^ndon,  where  having 
arrived,  he  sent  Mr  Henry  Grey  Ben¬ 
net  a  message.  Mr  Henry  Grey  Ben¬ 
net  referred  Mr  Mackoniie  to  that 
general  vouchee  for  the  whole  party. 
Sir  Ronald  Fergusson ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  oommunication  was  («s 
usual)  an  apology*  which  was  mada, 
according  to  agreement*  on  Friday 
night,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
Mr  H.  G.  Bennet ;  but  in  so  low  a 
tone  of  voice,  that,  had  it  not  hew 
for  the  kindness  of  the  Courier,  it 
might  not  have  been  so  genm*^y  un¬ 
derstood,  and  perfectly  appreciated, 
as  we  trust  it  is  at  present." 

Mr  Bennet  began  with  expressing 
his  anxiety  not  to  interfere  with  the 
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liberty  of  the  preu.  If  there  wai 
anything  which  could,  more  than  ano¬ 
ther,  keep  up  the  high  honour  of 
public  men  in  this  country,  and  raise 
the  standard  of  that  honour  still 
higher,  it  was,  that,  wherever  the 
English  language  was  read,  their  fol¬ 
lies,  tbeir  errors,  and  their  crimes, 
were  held  up  by  tlie  press  to  public 
animadversion.  But  everything  good 
was  liable  to  abuse ;  and  there  could 
be  no  greater  abuse  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  than,  as  in  this  instance,  to 
invent  statements  which  had  no  foun¬ 
dation  in  fact,  with  the  malignant 
desi^  of  representing  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duty,  as  mean,  and  base,  and  cow¬ 
ardly  enough,  to  degrade  his  situa¬ 
tion  to  purposes  of  detraction,  and 
then  shrink  from  the  consequences 
by  compromising  his  honour. 

Mr  Mackenzie  declared,  that  the 
comments  f  were  certainly  false  and 
malicious.  The  fact  was,  that  no 
apology  whatever  had  been  made ; 
no  apology  could  have  been  made ; 
none  had  been  applied  for. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said, 
that  the  paragraph  in  question  was 
certainly  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and, 
since  the  question  had  been  brought 
before  the  House,  the  printer  must 
undoubtedly  be  called  to  its  bar. 

On  the  9th  May,  Weaver,  the 
printer  of  the  paper,  was  called  to 
the  bar ;  but,  though  he  ovmed  him¬ 
self  the  proprietor,  he  stated  Mr  Ar- 
rowsmith  and  Mr  Cooper  as  having 
the  chief  management,  and  the  latter 
as  the  editor.  On  the  following  day, 
Arrowsmith  and  Cooper  were  sum¬ 
moned,  when  Cooper  owned  himself 
the  author  of  the  paragraph.  The 
whole  testimony,  however,  ot  these 
three  persons  was  so  confused  and 
improbable,  as  inevitably  to  force 
omviction  that  they  were  mere  tools, 
put  forth  to  hide  from  view  the  real 
conductors  of  the  paper. 


When  the'evidence  was  closed,  Mr 
Bennet  observed,  he  would  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  falsehood  displays,  of 
the  peijury  exhibited,  of  tne  shame¬ 
ful  evidence  given,  by  these  mere 
creatures  of  straw,  in  the  disgraceful 
exhibition  which  the  House  had  wit¬ 
nessed.  Nor  would  he  say  anything 
of  the  character  of  the  paper  with 
which  they  were  connects.  Its  me¬ 
rits  (if  he  might  use  the  expression) 
were  well  known  to  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  }  and  there  was  but  one  opinion 
among  honourable  minds,  namely, 
that  it  could  receive  its  support  only 
from  persons  of  the  basest,  vilest,  and 
most  infamous  nature.  He  repeated 
it,  that,  let  those  persons  be  whom 
they  might,  they  could  be  none  but 
the  basest  and  lowest  of  their  species. 
By  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
House,  in  breaches  of  privilege  of 
this,  or  of  a  much  less  serious  nature, 
there  was  one  course  generally  adopt¬ 
ed,  namely,  at  once  to  commit  the 
offenders  to  Newgate.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  he  had  held  and  profess¬ 
ed  but  one  opinion  on  the  sunject  of 
those  summary  judgments.  That 
which  he  had  stow  up  to  appose  in 
other  cases,  he  certainly  would  not 
maintain  in  his  own.  He  therefore 
moved,  in  preference,  that  an  order 
should  be  given  to  the  Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral  to  prosecute. 

The  Marquisot  Londonderry,  while 
deeply  regretting  the  breach  of  pri¬ 
vilege  committed,  thought  it  better 
that  there  should  be  a  day's  delay 
before  passing  sentence.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  cases  in  which  the  Attorney- 
General  was  ordered  by  the  House 
to  prosecute ;  but  he  must  maintain, 
that  in  this  instance  it  was  not  the 
most  proper  way  of  vindicating  the 
character  and  privileges  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  send  these  persons  before  a 
jury,  loaded  with the  condemnation 
of  such  an  assembly  as  that  Was 
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that  the  proper  course,  now  that -a 
person,  after  examination,  had  con¬ 
fessed  himself  to  be  the  editor  of  the 
paper  ?  The  honourable  member,  he 
thougiit,  would  be  the  last  to  desire 
anything  vindictive  or  harsh. 

Mr  Wynn  was  prepared  to  give  an 
immediate  negative  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
jury  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
representation.  Members  of  that 
House  could  not  go  before  a  jury  to 
prove  what  they  said  in  that  House. 
He  could  not  consent,  except  upon 
the  very  strongest  grounds,  to  depart 
from  the  usual  practice  of  the  House 
in  such  cases — the  exercise  of  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  commitment.  He  thought 
that,  as  an  editor  of  a  paper  was  now 
before  them,  they  ought  to  proceed 
against  him  instanter  by  a  commit¬ 
ment  for  contempt. 

Mr  Brougham  took  nearly  the  same 
view  of  the  subject.  He  would  not 
say  that  there  was  no  case  in  which 
it  might  not  be  more  fitting  for  the 
House  to  proceed  by  prosecution  at 
common  law,  than  by  commitment ; 
but  this  he  would  say,  that,  if  the  pre¬ 
sent  case  was  not  one  in  which  they 
were  entitled  to  commit,  there  was 
no  instance  on  record  in  which  the 
right  of  commitment  had  been  pro¬ 
perly  exercised.  In  his  opinion,  the 
present  was  as  gross  a  breach  of 
privilege  as  had  ever  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
It  was  as  palpable  an  obstruction  to 
the  free  and  unbiassed  exercise  of  the 
privileges  of  each  individual  member 
of  Parliament,  as  could  be  conceived 
by  the  imagination  of  man.  It  stood 
upon  all  the  grounds  on  which  former 
breaches  of  privilege  had  been  de¬ 
clared  such  by  the  highest  of  author¬ 
ities  in  the  best  of  times  ;  and,  unless 
the  House  was  determined  to  aban¬ 
don  every  point  on  which  their  an¬ 
cestors  had  insisted,  he  could  not 
consent  to  negative  their  proceed¬ 


ing  in  the  usual  mode  by  commit¬ 
ment. 

On  this  subject,  however,  the  opi-'  . 
nion  of  the  highest  popular  leadvs 
was  not  altogether  united.  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Burdett  fully  coincided  in  opinion 
with  the  noble  marquis  in  the  blue 
ribband,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  institution 
of  a  prosecution  by  the  Attorney- 
General  against  these  individuals,  af¬ 
ter  having  sifted  and  examined  them 
in  the  most  inquisitorial  manner,  by 
a  process  which,  at  the  very  best,  was 
equivocal,  and  which  would  be  most 
unjust  and  intolerable,  if  it  were  to 
send  them  for  trial  to  a  jury  with  a 
decision  of  that  House  against  them, 
and  with  sufficient  evidence  taken 
from  their  own  mouths  to  substan¬ 
tiate  their  guilt.  Besides,  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  he  begged  leave  to  re¬ 
mind  them,  was  not  an  officer  under 
the  orders  of  the  House ;  he  was  an 
officer  of  the  crown ;  and,  being  such, 
should  they  wish  him  to  prosecute, 
they  ought  to  commence  by  proposing 
an  address  to  his  Majesty — which,  he 
was  of  opinion,  they  would  think 
highly  objectionable— that  he  would 
give  directions  to  that  officer  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  certain  prosecution  in  defence 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  of 
England.  He  must  confess,  that  he 
did  not  perceive  that  any  privilege  of 
the  House  had  been  violated.  The 
House  possessed  no  privilege  by 
which  it  could  legally  preclude  the 
publication  of  such  writings  as  were 
then  before  it.  As  far  as  he  could 
see,  no  breach  of  privilege  had  taken 
place,  unless  it  were  a  breach  of  pri¬ 
vilege  to  make  a  false  report  of  a 
speech  delivered  in  that  House.  But 
the  paragraph  in  question  was  not  a 
false  report  of  what  had  occurred  in 
the  House,  but  of  what  had  occurred 
out  of  it.  He  fully  agreed  with  the 
noble  lord,  that  the  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  now  proposed  was  highly  unjust. 
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and  added,  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  honourable  member  for  Shrews* 
bury  would  be  disposed,  by  his  in¬ 
nate  sense  of  justice,  not  to  press  a 
proposition  upon  the  House  which 
was  likely  to  be  so  detrimental  in  its 
future  consequences. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  again  declared, 
that  his  honourable  friend,  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Shrewsbury,  was  making  an 
attempt  to  drag  to  light  that  miscre¬ 
ant,  that  base  and  dastardly  assassin, 
who,  under  the  protection  of  the 
press,  had  been  waging  a  savage  and 
unrelenting  war  against  all  whom  he 
conceived  to  be  weak,  defenceless, 
and  oppressed.  Whatever  might  be 
the  issue  of  the  attempt,  the  gratitude 
of  the  House  was  due  to  him  for  ha¬ 
ving  made  it. 

On  the  following  day,  the  debate 
was  resumed,  and  Mr  Scarlett  op¬ 
posed  the  measure,  yet  was  fully 
satisfied  that  some  means  ought  to 
have  been  resorted  to  to  find  out  the 
author  of  the  article.  He  was  the 
more  anxious  on  the  subject,  because 
reports  had  gone  abroad,  and  were 
very  generally  believed,  that  persons 
high  in  rank,  and  worthy  (if  such  per* 
sons  be  at  all  so  consider^)  of  a  seat 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  were 
lending  to  this  publication  their  full 
countenanceand  support.  Whensuch, 
then,  was  the  belief  abroad,  be  thought 
that  his  honourable  friend  was  doing 
but  justice  to  tbe  House  itself,  to  give 
it  an  opportunity  of  refuting  the  as¬ 
sertion,  if  it  could  be  refuted,  that 
such  men  held  a  seat  amongst  them. 

This  idea  was  followed  up  by  Sir 
Ronald  Fergusson,  whose  only  wish 
w'as,  that  the  real  author  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  question  could  be  discovered. 
It  was  indeed  a  new  era  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country  to  see  a  paper 
flourish,  which  had  been  started  to 
blast  the  character  of  a  virtuous  and 
innocent  woman,  and  it  was  an  era 


still  more  new  to  find  such  'a  paper 
supportecl  as  it  had  been.  He  wish¬ 
ed  to  God  he  could  believe  that  the 
worthless  men  who  had  appeared  at 
their  bar  were  the  authors  of  the  pa¬ 
ragraph  complained  of,  and  of  others 
which  appeared  in  that  paper;  but 
there  were  certain  articles  inserted  in 
it  which  led  him  to  believe  that  they 
could  not  be  the  authors,  but  that  the 
authors  were  some  base  and  cowardly 
assassins,  who,  from  birth  and  other 
adventitious  circumstances,  mingled 
in  that  society  to  which  they  were  a 
disgrace. 

On  this  point  the  Marquis  of  Lon¬ 
donderry  could  not  but  observe,  he 
regretted  that  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  (Mr  Scarlett)  who 
had  opened  the  discussion  this  night, 
than  whom  no  member  in  that  House 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Justice,  and  who  ought  to 
have  that  innate  sense  of  justice  which 
belonged  to  his  profession,  had  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  make  remarks  which 
were  calculated  to  throw  slanderous 
attacks  on  unnamed  persons,  and 
which  might  give  great  pain  and 
occasion  much  injury  to  persons  to 
whom  the  speculation  of  the  world 
might  attach  the  slander.  An  ho¬ 
nourable  and  gallant  general  (Sir  Ro¬ 
nald  Fergusson)  who  had  followed, 
would  forgive  him  also  for  saying, 
that,  in  expressing  his  indignation,  he 
had  been  too  partial.  He  should  have 
been  happy,  wlien  torrents  of  libel 
issued  from  the  press  against  indivi¬ 
duals  as  dignified  and  as  dear  to  the 
nation  as  any  individuals  could  be, 
he  should  have  been  happy  to  have 
then  perceived  the  spirit  of  gene¬ 
rous  indii^nation  and'  loyal  abhor¬ 
rence  which  appeared  on  this  occa^ 
sion ;  he  would  have  honoured  the 
principle  from  which  such  indignatioa 
might  spring.  But  he  could  not  ad¬ 
mire  the  spirit  which  prompted  indig- 
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iiAtion  only  against  attacks  on  one’s  **  His  Majesty,  howev^,  cannot 
friends,  and  regarded  not  the  attacks  close  it  without  expressing  his  satis- 
on  political  enemies.  faction  at  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with 

Mr  Scarlett,  in  explanation,  pro-  which  you  have  prosecuted  the  labo- 
tcsted  that  it  had  no  more  entered  rious  and  important  inquiries  in  which 
his  mind  to  throw  a  ^neral  stigma  you  have  been  engaged, 
on  any  party,  or  any  clus  of  persons,  “  He  has  observed,  with  particular 
than  it  nad  entered  the  mind  of  the  pleasure,  the  facility  with  which  the 
noble  lord.  He  had  heard  people  out  restoration  of  a  metallic  currency  has 
of  doors  say,  that  the  particular  pa-  been  effected,  by  the  authority  given 
ragraph  complained  of  must  have  been  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  commence 
written  by  a  member  of  that  House,  its  payments  in  cash  at  an  earlier  pe- 
He  had  heard  no  individual  named,  riod  than  had  been  determined  by  the 
He  did  not  believe  it  had  been  writ-  last  Parliament, 
ten  by  a  member ;  and  his  honourable  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us 
friend  (Mr  Bennet)  had  vindicated  the  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  continues  to 
House  from  such  an  imputation  by  receive  from  foreign  powers  the  strong¬ 
proving  the  contrary  from  the  mouth  est  assurances  of  their  friendly  dispo¬ 
of  the  author  at  their  bar.  sition  towards  this  country. 

Mr  Bennet,  in  deference  to  the 

opinion  expressed  by  several  of  his  **  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com- 

friends,  begged  leave  to  withdraw  his  mons, 

motion.  We  are  commanded  by  his  Ma- 

Mr  Baring,  however,  conceiving  that  jesty  to  return  you  his  thanks  for  the 
the  House  was  thus  left  in  an  awk-  provision  which  you  have  made  for 
ward  situation,  and  that  severe  pu-  the  public  service, 
nishment  was  certainly  due,  moved  "  Although  the  public  expenditure 
the  committal  of  Cooper  to  Newgate,  has  already  undergone  considerable 
Lord  Castlereagh  proposed  an  a-  reduction  within  the  present  year, 
mendment,  by  which  he  was  to  be  his  Majesty  trusts  he  shall  be  enabled 
placed  in  the  custody  of  tlie  serjeant-  by  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  of 
at-arms,  but  afterwards  withdrew  it ;  internal  tranquillity,  to  make  such 
and  the  original  motion  was  carried  further  reductions  as  may  satisfy  the 
by  109  against  23.  In  this  minority,  just  expectations  expressed  by  Par- 
however,  were  included  several  of  the  liament. 

most  decided  popular  leaders.  "  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us 

On  the  11th  of  July,  the  Session  to  assure  you  of  the  gratification  which 
was  closed  by  the  following  speech  he  has  derived  from  the  provision 
from  the  throne,  delivered  by  com-  which  you  have  made  for  his  Royal 
mission  to  both  Houses,  by  the  Lord  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Chancellor . 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlement 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  **  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 

We  have  it  in  command  from  his  that  his  Majesty  has  observed  the 
Majesty  to  inform  you,  that  the  state  quiet  and  go^  order  which  continue 
of  public  business  having  enabled  him  to  prevail  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
to  dispense  with  your  attendance  in  try,  which  were,  not  long  since,  in  a 
Parliament,  he  has  determined  to  put  state  of  agitation, 
an  end  to  this  Session.  His  Majesty  deeply  laments  the 
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distress  to  which  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests,  in  many  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  are  still  subject. 

**  It  will  be  his  Majesty's  most 
anxious  desire,  by  a  strict  attention 
to  public  economy,  to  do  all  that  de¬ 
pends  upon  him  for  the  relief  of  the 
country  from  its  present  difficulties ; 
but  you  cannot  fail  to  be  sensible  that 


the  success  of  all  efforts  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  will  mainly  depend  upon 'the 
continuance  of  domestic  tranquillity ; 
and  his  Majesty  confidently  relies  on 
your  utmost  exertions,  in  your  sere- 
ral  counties,  in  enforcing  obedience 
to  the  laws,  and  in  promoting  har¬ 
mony  and  concord  amongst  idl  de¬ 
scriptions  of  his  Majesty's  subjects." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


Popularity  of  the  King. — The  Coronation. — Deedh  of  the  Queen. — King’s  Visit 
to  Ireland — To  Hanover.— ‘Disturbed  State  of  Ireland. 

During  the  whole  of  this  year,  the  British  public,  though  they  may  in 
personal  concerns  of  the  Royal  Family,  time  recognize  their  errors,  seldom  can 
and  the  feelings  of  the  nation  with  re-  take  any  moderate  course  to  correct 
gard  to  them,  continued  to  be  promi-  them.  With  a  cruel  caprice,  they  took 
nent  objects.  We  have  already  seen,  delight  now  in  trampling  under  foot 
that  the  sweeping  and  boundless  en-  the  object  of  their  former  blind  idola- 
thusiasm,  which  once  absorbed  the  na-  try.  It  was  by  availing  itself  of  this  re- 
tion,  in  favour  of  one  member  of  that  volution,  that  a  clever,  witty,  licentions, 
house,  gradually  abated.  Even  at  the  ultra-tory  journal,  succeeded  in  found- 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  it  ing  an  almost  unprecedented  popular- 
was  kept  alive,  almost  wholly,  by  curi-  ity  upon  unmeasured  abuse  of  this  re* 
osity  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  by  cent  Hvourite. 

Parliament,  and  the  situation  in  which  While  one  side  of  the  RoTal  House 
her  Majesty  was  to  be  placed.  When  thus  suddenly  sunk,  the  other  as  ra¬ 
the  consequent  debates  were  over,  and  pidly  ascended  in  the  favour  of  the 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  Queen  public.  There  seemed  to  arise  in  the 
had  accepted  the  provision  voted  for  people  an  anxiety  to  atone  for  the  rea- 
her,  an  entire  revolution  ensued  in  the  diness  with  which  they  had  received, 
public  mind.  That  impassioned  inte*  and  listened,  to  the  lavish  insults  pour- 
rest  in  her  concerns,  which  had  perva*  ed  forth  by  the  enemies  of  royalty, 
ded  the  people,  suddenly  expired.  The  These  sentiments,  on  occasion  of  his 
name  which  had  resounded  in  every  po*  Modesty’s  appearance  at  the  Theatres, 
pular  club  and  meeting,  and  filled  the  and  other  scenes  of  public  resort,  were 
pag^s  of  every  journal,  was  heard  no  testified  by  the  loudest  and  most  en- 
longer.  Even  the  most  zealous  of  the  thusiastic  plaudits.  Nor  did  the  popu- 
popular  leaders,  no  longer  found  that  lar  feeling  evaporate  with  the  moment. 
It  could  be  employed  with  benefit  to  or  experience  that  ebbing  to  which  it 
their  cause.  It  had  been  well  enough  is  so  liable.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
if  matters  had  stopped  here ;  but  the  ever  since  flowed  on  in  an  uninterrupt- 
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ed-and  increating  tide.  Perhapa,  in¬ 
deed,  there  never  was  a  sovereign  who 
acted  royalty  so  well  as  George  IV. 
A  deportment,  in  which  majesty,  and 
g^ciousness  are  felicitously  combined, 
which  enables  him  to  maintain  all  the 
digaitT  of  the  monarch,  while  it  makes 
him  felt  as  the  personal  friend  of  every 
one  present,  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  appear  in  public,  without  command¬ 
ing  the  homage,  and  winning  the  heart, 
of  every  spectator. 

A  few  experiments  of  this  nature 
fully  established  the  fact,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  were  prepared  to  welcome  that  au¬ 
gust  ceremony,  which  it  bad  been  hi¬ 
therto  judged  unsafe  to  present  to  their 
eyes ;  yet,  without  which,  installation 
into  the  office  of  King  was  not  tho¬ 
roughly  completed.  The  arithmetical 
philosophy  of  the  present  day,  has 
counted  the  cost,  and  proclaimed  the 
emptiness  of  regal  pageants.  Id  this, 
it  seems  to  shew  itself  over  wise.  Ad¬ 
mitting,  what  may  leave  room  for  some 
controversy,  that  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  become  more  grave  and  re¬ 
flecting  than  heretofore,  we  may  still 
doubt  whether  the  mere  abstract  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  benefits  derived  by 
the  constitution  from  its  executive 
branch,  will  maintain  the  **  reverence 
due”  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude. 
Besides,  though  the  display  be  made 
in  name  of,  and  with  reference  to,  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  it  goes  to  the 
behoof  of  all  that  endless  crowd  who 
attend  as  spectators,  and  scarcely  less 
to  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
to  which,  for  at  least  a  month,  it  af¬ 
forded  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  curio¬ 
sity  and  conversation.  Thus  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  fully  prepared  to  applaud  the 
ceremony,  as  made  for  themselves ;  and, 
forgetting  all  the  doleful  subjects  which 
had  .engrossed  its  past  lucubrations, 
turned  an  undivided  attention  to  the 
pompous  scene  which  was  to  be  pre¬ 
sent^  to  its  eyes. 
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Due  preparation  was  now  to  be  made 
for  this  august  ceremony.  The  Hall 
and  Abbey  of  Westminster,  with  the 
streets  connecting  them,  were  fitted 
up  with  vast  galleries  and  platforms, 
capable  of  containing  an  almost  end¬ 
less  multitude  of  spectators.  All  the 
dignitaries  of  the  three  kingdoms  has¬ 
tened  from  their  remotest  extremities, 
to  claim  the  spots  assigned  to  them  by 
court  and  heraldic  laws,  on  this  splen¬ 
did  occasion.  All  things  being  duly  and 
carefully  arranged,  on  the  19th  July, 
George  IV.  was  crowned,  in  full  pomp. 
The  order  of  procession,  and  other  de¬ 
tails,  belong  to  a  future  portion  of  the 
work  ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  the  success. was  complete. 
England,  on  that  day,  made,  in  honour 
of  her  King,  a  full  display  of  her  mo¬ 
dern  wealth,  combined  with  all  the 
pomp  of  her  early  chivalry.  The  get¬ 
ting  up  was  perrect ;  and  not  one  of 
those  marring  incidents,  which  are  apt 
to  thrust  themselves  in  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  and  to  mingle  the  ludicrous  with 
the  great,  injured  the  effect  of  this  na¬ 
tional  festival. 

One  jarring  note  alone-  soughti  to 
break  the  general  harmony.  Had  the 
unfortunate  Caroline  been  in  any  de¬ 
gree  well  advised,  even  as  to  prudence, 
she  would  have  yielded  to  the  torrent, 
and  waited  some  more  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  of  regaining  her  lost  popu¬ 
larity.  On  the  contrary,  mortified,  and 
eager  to  thrust  herself  forward,  she 
formally  advanced  a  claim  to. a  share 
in  the  approaching  solemnity,  which, 
she  well  knew,  if  made  good,,  would 
put  a  stop  to  it  altogether.  This  claim, 
which,  of  course,  had  extensive  usage 
in  its  favour,  was  received  with  that  re¬ 
spect,  which,  in  this  country  of  law,  is 
held  due  to  whatever  comes  forward  in 
a  legal  shape.  The  tribunal,  indeed,  to 
which  the  decision  fell,  being  the  Privy 
Council,  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  very 
favourable  one.  It  received  the.  claim, 
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bowcver^  sod  patiently  listened  to  plead¬ 
ings  continued  during  sereral  succes- 
uve  days.  The  decision  was,  that  no 
such  right  belonged  to  her  Majesty ; 
and,  as  her  advocates  vainly  attempted 
to  spur  on  the  public  to  an  interference 
in  tM  case,  the  verdict  was  evidently 
finaL  Hereupon,  this  unfortunate  lady 
was  impelled  to  take,  on  the  very  day, 
a  measure  involving  a  total  oblivion  of 
the  dignity  and  delicacy  suited  to  her 
character ;  but  for  the  narration  of 
which,  we  glady  refer  to  another  part 
of  our  volume. 

The  fiivourable  impression  made  by 
these  eahibitions,  was  improved  by  the 
King,  in  a  series  of  excursions,  which 
contributed  widely  to  extend  his  po¬ 
pularity,  and  to  diffuse  through  his 
people  the  spirit  of  loyalty.  George 
III.,  even  before  the  malady  which 
wrapt  his  last  days  in  gloom,  had  been 
of  fixed  and  local  habits.  London, 
Windsor,  and  Weymouth,  had  been 
the  circle,  beyond  which  he  scarcely 
moved.  The  appendant  kingdoms  had 
felt  a  dissatisned  surprise,  that  their 
royal  possessor  should  not  deign  even 
to  cast  his  eye  upon  them  ;  that  their 
capiuls  should  not  be  graced,  even  for 
a  moment,  by  the  smiles  and  splendour 
of  royalty.  It  was,  therefore,  an  an¬ 
nunciation  widely  grateful  to  his  peo¬ 
ple,  that  the  present  Sovereign  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  visit  these  exterior  portions 
of  his  dominions.  Ireland,  from  its  mag¬ 
nitude,  might  fairly  claim  the  priority ; 
and  Ireland  was  accordingly  fixed  up¬ 
on  for  the  summer  expedition.  In  the 
end  of  August,  the  King  went  down  to 
Portsmouth,  and,  crossing  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  embarked  at  West  Cowes, 
on  board  his  yacht.  Thence  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  round  the  western  extremity  of 
England  towards  Holyhead.  Before 
he  arrived  there,  however,  an  event  had 
taken  place  at  home,  which  engrossed 
for  a  short  time  the  attention  of  the 
public. 


The  event  to  which  we  aUude,  is  the 
death  of  the  Queen,  which  took  plaoc 
at  Brandenburgh  House  on  the  7th 
August,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days. 
An  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  follow¬ 
ed  by  inflammation,  and  baffling  all  the 
remedies  of  art,  led  to  its  usual  fatal 
termination.  The  death  of  those  who 
have  passed  through  great  vicissitudes, 
are  usually  ascribed  to  mental  causes  ( 
and  the  friends  of  the  Queen  exclaim¬ 
ed,  that  the  series  of  wrong  and  suf¬ 
fering  through  which  she  had  pasted, 
afforded  a  too  ample  solution*  Obser¬ 
vers  of  a  different  cast  might  remark, 
that  the  malady  affected  organs  over 
which  the  mind  exercises  no  peculiar 
influence  f  that  a  simple  physical  cause 
was  stated,  in  the  taking  of  an  over 
dose  of  magnesia;  and  that,  as  the 
Queen's  health  remained  nnimpahred 
during  those  critical  proceedings  which 
decided  her  fate,  it  was  not  likely  that 
it  should  give  way  from  mental  agita¬ 
tion,  after  she  was  restored  to  compa¬ 
rative  repose. 

This  event  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  people.  That  enthusiastic  at¬ 
tachment  which  seemed  before  almost 
extinct,  was  revived,  for  a  time,  in  all 
its  force,  by  this  awful  and  final  ca¬ 
tastrophe  ;  and  manifested  itself  in  an 
eager  desire  to  pay  to  their  former 
idolized  favourite,  a  last  tribute  of 
homage. 

An  occasion  seemed  approaching 
when  such  an  opportunity  could  not 
fail  to  be  afforded.  The  Qneen  had 
expressed  her  wish  to  be  bniied  at 
Brunswick,  her  native  place  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  some  discussions  as  to  the  day,  pre¬ 
parations  were  making  to  car^  this 
desire  into  effect.  For  this  pnrpoae, 
the  body  must  be  embarked  at  Har¬ 
wich  for  Germany,  and,  on  its  way, 
must  necessarily  pass  tbrongh,  or  clo^ 
by,  London.  The  passage  through  the 
heart  of  London  itself  was  the  most  di¬ 
rect  and  natural ;  and,  in  contempla- 
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tion  of  it!  being  taken,  every  prepara* 
tion  was  made  for  celebrating  it  with 
the  warmeit  testimonies  of  regret  and 
attachment.  Ministers,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  made  it  their  study  to  cheat  this 
expectation  of  the  public,  and  to  con. 
▼ey  the  proceuion  by  a  track  where  it 
would  escape  any  crowded  notice.  It 
is  easy  to  judge  after  the  event ;  but, 
perhaps,  careful  deliberation  might 
nave  caused  it  to  be  foreseen  as  more 
politic,  as  well  as  generous,  to  give  way 
to  so  strong  an  impulse,  which  was  not 
likely  to  lead  to  any  violent  tumult, 
and  of  which  the  cause  was  so  tran¬ 
sient.  The  most  unlimited  concession 
could  scarcely  have  led  to  an  issue  so 
unfortunate  as  that  which  actually  en¬ 
sued. 

The  public  were  kept  as  long  as 
possible  in  suspense,  being  only  inform¬ 
ed  that  the  procession  would  no^  pass 
through  the  city.  Even  on  the  day  of 
its  departure,  the  uncertainty  still  con¬ 
tinued,  till  after  it  had  passed  Kensing. 
ton.  It  then  appeared,  that  the  plan 
was,  to  proceed  along  the  northern 
skirts  of  the  city,  by  what  were  called 
the  Oxford,  the  Edgeware,  and  the 
New  Roads.  The  critical  point  was, 
when,  after  passing  through  Hyde 
Park,  instead  of  entering  Oxford 
Street,  it  was  to  proceed  through 
Cumberland  Gate  into  the  Edgeware 
Road.  The  multitude  were  assembled 
here  in  vast  numbers,  and  exhibited 
the  most  determined  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance.  Not  only  did  they  obstinately 
refuse  to  stir,  but  threw  stones  and 
missiles  of  every  description  at  the  mi* 
litary.  It  appearing  now  impossible  to 
effect  a  passage,  unless  by  forcible 
means,  the  riot  act  was  read,  and  after 
a  short  interval,  the  soldiers  fired.  Se¬ 
veral  among  the  crowd  fell  wounded, 
two  of  them,  as  it  afterwards  proved, 
mortally.  The  multitude  now  fied  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  the  procession 
got  on  without  interruption  to  the  point 
where  the  New  Road  joins  to  Totten¬ 


ham  Court  Road,  a  broad  avtnue  lead¬ 
ing  into  tbe  heart  of  the  city.  Here 
the  multitude  had  rallied,  and,  seeing 
that  this  must  be  their  last  stand,  had 
blocked  up  the  New  Road  with  wagfc 
gons  laid  across,  and  piled  on  each 
other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  advance,  without  some 
very  extraordinary  effort  A  delibera¬ 
tion  was  held,  and,  upon  the  advice  of 
Sir  Robert  Baker,  it  was  determined 
to  yield,  and  to  proceed  through  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road  to  Holbom.  The 
public,  however, deemed  it  not  enough, 
unless  the  procession  could  be  led 
through  Temple  Bar,  and  along  St 
Paul's.  Holbom,  therefore,  was  found 
blockaded  in  like  manner ;  and,  after  a 
little  further  hesitation,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  concede  everything ;  and  the 
direction  was  taken  down  Drury  Lane 
into  the  Strand.  The  procession  then 
went  on  through  the  central  thorough¬ 
fare  of  the  metropolis,  by  Fleet  Street, 
Cheapside,  and  WhitechapeL  Tbe 
Lord  Mayor,  with  several  of  the  city 
officers,  joined  it  at  Ludgate  HilL  The 
progress  through  the  city  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  vast  crowds,  who  shewed  a  min¬ 
gled  emotion  of  sympathy  and  triumph. 
The  march  from  London  to  the  place 
of  embarkation,  was  not  marked  by 
any  events  worthy  to  be  here  comme¬ 
morated  ;  but  the  details  will  be  found 
elsewhere. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  this  day  could  be  viewed  by 
the  eye  of  power  without  deep  dias»- 
tisfaction.  The  example  of  a  state  pro¬ 
cession,  escorted  by  a  military  force, 
successfully  opposed  and  turned  aside 
by  the  multitude,  was  at  once  irregu¬ 
lar,  and  of  most  dangerous  precedrat. 
It  was  judged  necessary  to  make  seve¬ 
ral  examples.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  encouraged  tbe 
resistance  of  the  people,  and  Sir  Rio- 
bert  Baker,  understood  to  have  advised 
yielding  to  them,  were  visited  by  nurks 
of  royal  displeasure,  which,  however, 
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-could  not  be  said  to  be  popular,  and 
rather  tended  to  prolong  the  impres¬ 
sion.  Even  after  the  day,  a  ferment 
was  still  kept  up  among  the  people,  by 
the  unfortunate  catastrophe  of  two  of 
their  number.  The  inquest  on  these 
men.  Honey  and  Francis,  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  an  evident  popular  bias, 
ended  in  the  verdict  **  wilful  murder,” 
which  might  have  been  productive  of 
the  most  serious  consequences,  had  it 
not  fortunately  closed  with  the  words 
**  by  a  life-guardsman  unknown."  All 
attempts  to  fix  the  deed  upon  any  in¬ 
dividual  proving  happily  abortive,  the 
affiur  gradually  sunk  into  oblivion. 

The  melancholy  impression  made  by 
this  scene,  was  soon  effaced  by  others 
of  a  quite  opposite  character.  After  a 
short  interval  of  such  decent  grief  as 
could  be  expected,  h's  Majesty  prose¬ 
cuted  his  excursion  to  Ireland,  and  on 
the  17th  September  made  his  publicen- 
try  into  Dublin.  The  events  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  stay,  though  important 
by  the  impression  they  left  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  and  the  interest  they  excited, 
could  not,  in  their  details,  find  a  place 
here.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  King 
—the  union  of  dignity  and  courtesy 
in  his  demeanour — the  graceful  and 
judicious  answers  to  the  numberless 
addresses  poured  in  from  every  quar¬ 
ter,  .  combined  to  heighten  the  delight 
which  the  Irish  nation  felt  at  seeing 
their  Monarch  for  the  first  time  tread 
the  soil  of  Ireland.  All  tended  to  call 
forth  that  airy  and  lively  enthusiasm 
which  characterizes  the  people,  and 
those  social  and  cordial  emotions  which 
place  their  character  in  its  most  ami¬ 
able  light.  It  would  have  been  too 
much,  indeed,  to  expect,  that  the  valu¬ 
able  parting  recommendation  of  their 
Sovereign  should  have  fully  prevailed, 
and  all  the  deadly  feuds  generated  by 
years  of  strife,  been  buried  in  oblivion  ; 
but  still  there  remained  behind  a  ge¬ 
neral  savour  of  loyalty,  which  will  not 


soon  part  from  the  public  mind  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  King 
paid  a  visit  to  Hanover,  also  long  un¬ 
visited  by  the  princes  of  whom  it  bad 
been  the  native  seat.  There  too  his 
presence  diffused  the  highest  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  was  waited  on  by  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  great  continental  pow¬ 
ers  ;  among  whom  was  Prince  Metter- 
nich  from  Austria.  That  minister  is 
supposed  to  have  held  conferences  with 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  King,  in  which  some 
important  political  affairs  were  arran¬ 
ged. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  close 
this  catalogue  of  events,  by  some  of  a 
most  painful  nature,  which  rendered 
the  sister  island  a  scene  of  frightful 
disorder.  They  occurred  generally  in 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  pro¬ 
vinces,  inhabited  by  Catholic  peasant¬ 
ry,  always  an  ignorant,  bigoted,  demi- 
savage  population.  The  general  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  times,  with  certain  changes 
in  the  state  of  property  and  society, 
had  involved  them  in  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  distress,  the  source  of  which  they 
were  wholly  incapable  of  seeing,  in  the 
natural  and  necessary  course  of  things. 
The  result  was  less  any  form  of  what 
is  usually  styled  rebellion,  than  a  ge¬ 
neral  unhingement  of  the  whole  frame 
of  society,  and  a  return  to  that  turbu¬ 
lent  state  of  nature,  which  certain  phi¬ 
losophers  have. supposed  to  be  the  ori¬ 
ginal  state  of  man.  Scarcely  a  symp¬ 
tom  occurred  worthy  the  notice  of 
history  ;  but  the  whole  territory  was 
covered  with  individual  examples,  of 
outrage,  murder,  and  pillage.  The 
most  ordinary  business  of  life  could  not 
be  carried  on  except  by  the  aid  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  force.  The  disorder  was  the  more 
serious,  that,  presenting  no  fixed  or  tan¬ 
gible  point  of  resistance,  it  evaded  all 
attempts  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
against  it.  A  large  military  force, 
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howerer.  was  concentrated  in  the  dis¬ 
turbed  ^ttricts;  and  a  special  com¬ 
mission  was  sent  over  for  the  purpose 
of  brining  to  speedy  trial  and  punish¬ 
ment,  tM  individuals  who  were  appre¬ 
hend^  in  the  commission  of  these  out¬ 
rages.  Finally,  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 


whosevigourof  mind.and  profound  po¬ 
litical  views,  had  been  proved  in  many 
important  spheres  of  action,  was  invest¬ 
ed  with  the  high  dignity  of  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  These  measures,  however,  did 
not  begin  to  operate  till  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  following  year. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


FRANCE. 


State  of  France»-—ResuU  of  the  Elections.— First  Debates.— Explosions  in  the 
Palace. — Neapolitan  Affairs.— Disturbances  at  Grenoble. — Motion  for  keep¬ 
ing  Order  in  the  Chamber. — Ecclesiastical  Establishment. — Loi  des  Dona> 
XMttt.— Trial  of  the  Conspirators.— Financial  Discussions. — Death  of  Na¬ 
poleon  Buonaparte. 

The  French  Legislative  Assemblies  beral,  which  were  labouring  their 
opened  this  year  amid  a  very  general  downfal.  The  event  of  the  elections 
internal  tranquillity.  The  public  mind  had  not  answered  this  expectation, 
was  fixed  with  intense  interest  on  the  The  new  colleges  had  almost  univer- 
transactions  in  Italy  ;  but,  though  the  sally  nominated  individuals  attached 
government  made  no  secret  of  its  to  high  royalist  principles,  and  who, 
wishes,  in  favour  of  the  allied  powers,  in  consequence,  had  sworn  the  down- 
^et,  as  it  did  not  take  any  active  part  fal  of  the  existing  ministry,  as  devo- 
in  their  favour,  this  inclination,  how-  tedly  as  the  most  eager  liberals.  As 
ever  strongly  reprobated  by  those  ministers,  at  the  same  time,  neither 
attached  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  sought  nor  obtained  support  in  the 
did  not  threaten  to  excite  any  violent  reduced  liberal  party,  they -found 
agitation.  In  contemplation  of  the  themselves  placed,  as  before,  between 
approaching  meeting  of  the  Chamber  two  contending  factions,  always  ready 
of  Deputies,  anxiety  was  chiefly  felt  to  coalesce  for  their  destruction ;  and 
as  to  the  play  of  the  new  representa-  the  ministerial  machine  moved  for- 
tive  system,  and  the  influence  of  those  ward  in  the  same  obstructed  and  em- 
aristocratic  elements,  which  had  been  barrassed  course  as  before, 
so  copiously  introduced.  Ministers,  The  King  opened  the  Chambers 
as  formerly  observed,  had  moved  this  on  the  21st  December,  with  a  speech, 
vchange,  in  the  hope  of  finding,  among  in  which  he  offered  congratulations 
the  more  opulent  classes,  naturally  on  the  prosperous  state  of  the  king- 
impressed  with  the  love  of  stability,  dom,  recalled  the  vicissitudes  which 
a  disposition  to  support  them  against  had  befallen  the  royal  family  during 
the  opposite  parties,  royalist  and  li-  the  late  eventful  year,  and,  finally. 
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announced  a  certain  diminution  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  made  in  the  amount  of 
tlie  land-tax.  The  address  formed,  as 
usual,  an  echo  of  the  speech,  though 
the  left  side  were  understood  to  have 
proposed  amendments,  lamenting  the 
changes  which  had  been  produced  in 
the  electoral  system  ;  but  these  were 
rejected  by  large  majorities.  The  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Presidency  were  na¬ 
med  by  a  vast  majority  out  of  the 
right,  or  royalist  sicie,  the  choice  fall¬ 
ing  finally  upon  M.  Ravez,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  last  session.  In  order  to  con¬ 
ciliate  this  all-powerful  party,  the 
King,  on  the  22d,  named  Messrs 
Laine,  Vilelle,  and  Corbidres,  three 
of  its  most  moderate  members,  secre¬ 
taries,  though  without  any  depart¬ 
ment  assigned  to  them.  But  this  boon 
was  not  afterwards  found  to  satisfy 
entirely  the  party  in.  whose  favour  it 
was  made. 

In  examining  the  validity  of  the  elec¬ 
tions,  complaints,  which  have  since 
greatly  multiplied,  were  sent  from  se¬ 
veral  departments,  that  individuals, 
who,  by  the  amount  of  their  contri¬ 
butions,  would  have  been  entitled  to 
vote,  had  been  struck  out  by  the  pre¬ 
fects  ;  while  others  had  been  intro¬ 
duced,  who  had  no  such  claim.  It 
was  justly  observed,  that  to  intrust 
the  decision  upon  the  qualifications 
of  electors  to  an  officer  appointed, 
and  removable,  by  the  crown,  was 
contrary  to  every  sound  principle  of 
representative  government.  This  de¬ 
cision,  indeed,  was  only  provisional ; 
but  still  it  was  in  force,  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  election ;  the  remedy  was  dis¬ 
tant,  and  of  little  value. 

The  first  measure  proposed  to  the 
Chamber,  was  what  was  called  the 
provisional  six-twelRhs.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Chambers,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  had  rendered  it  impossible  to 
make  out  the  rolls  in  due  time,  it  was 
wished  to  levy  six-twelfths  of  the  con¬ 


tributions  upon  the  lists  of  the  former 
year.  The  same  motion  had  been 
found  necessary  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  each  former  session,  and  no 
serious  opposition  was  intended.  The 
parties  hostile  to  ministry,  however, 
caught  at  this  opportunity  of  making 
a  full  expression  of  their  sentiments. 
The  debate  was  opened  by  General 
Donnadieu,  a  high  royalist,  who  tes¬ 
tified  his  astonishment  and  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  junction  which  seve¬ 
ral  of  his  party  had  formed*  with 
the  present  administration.  He  saw 
men,  whose  principles,  sentiments, 
and  opinions,  he  had  made  it  his  boast 
to  share,  suddenly  take  a  course  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  to  that,  which,  for 
four  years,  they  had  represented  as 
alone  tending  to  national  prosperi¬ 
ty.  Little  accustomed  to  these  sud¬ 
den  transitions — these  unforeseen  al¬ 
liances — this  fusion  of  good  with  evil, 
all  his  ideas  were  bewildered.  These 
men  had  declared,  and  repeated,  that 
those  called  to  die  high  functions 
of  the  state,  had  misunderstood  and 
betrayed  the  interests  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  all  the  principles  of  justice 
and  honour ;  yet,  when  the  system, 
thus  generously,  energetically  pro¬ 
tested  against,  had  prefaced  its  na¬ 
tural  consequence,  in  real  misfor¬ 
tunes,  irreparable  catastrophes,  felt 
by  all  France,  was  this  the  time  to 
stretch  out  the  hand  to  them,  and  to 
commit  to  them  anew  the  destinies  of 
this  unfortunate  country  ?  "  After  be¬ 
ing  led  on,”  said  he,  “  for  six  years, 
without  plan,  without  any  determinate 
principle,  we  are  still  led  on  in  the 
same  manner.  All  ideas  of  justice  and 
iinustice  are  confounded ;  all  ideas 
of  order,  of  reason,  are  subverted ; 
the  religion  of  the  most  Christian 
King  is  established  as  a  law  of  the 
state,  and  derision  is  cast  upon  its 
ministers ;  legitimate  succession  in 
the  family  of  our  Kings,  is  esta¬ 
blished  as  a  fundamental  law  in  our 
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code,and  the  most  direct  blows  are  aim*  ger;  for  it  was  always  in  the  power 
ed  at  this  legitimacy,  in  doctrines  cre«  of  ministers  to  change  their  systeou 
ated  and  Mipported  under  the  auspices  The  most  rehement  attack  against 
of  our  ministers  ;  gratitude  is  now  a  ministers,  was  made  by  Etienne,  who 
rice,  ingratitude  a  vutue."  It  was  now  thus  characterized  the  plan  on  which 
time  for  the  Chambers  to  fulfil  the  ob-  the  country  was  governed.  Contrary 
ligation  imposed  upon  it,  in  the  order  systems  incessantly  succeeding  and 
of  representative  government,  by  re-  thwarting  each  other ;  laws  destroyed, 
fusing  to  put  its  treasures  into  such  when  they  are  scarcely  passed  ;  mini- 
hands.  The  member  then  threw  out  sters,  who  change  their  principles,  that 
against  the  ministers  a  charge  of  bri-  they  may  not  change  their  ofEce ;  doc- 
bny,  which  was  vehemently  repelled  trines,  constitutional  to-day,  seditious 
by  the  keeper  of  the  seals  ;  and  a  to-morrow ;  regiments  converted  into 
keen  altercation  ensued.  legpons,  and  legions  converted  into  re- 

M.  Villele  complained,  that  the  last  giments  ;  organizations,  of  which  the 
speech  had  been  a  mere  appeal  to  the  latest  is  always  definitive,  and  never 
passions,  in  opposition  to  reason ;  and  the  last ;  functionaries  changing  so 
that  such  a  series  of  recriminations  fast,  that  the  people  have  scarcely 
would  produce  endless  war,  and  inevit-  time  to  learn  their  names,  and  who  are 
able  ruin  to  the  nation.  It  was  natural  for  the  most  part  only  riders  for  the 
for  a  royalist  opposition,  who  directed  Treasury,  and  commissaries  at  elec- 
their  attacks  against  measures,  not  tions ;  interests  always  threatened ; 

.  against  men,  to  rally  round  a  govern-  hopes  always  disappointed  ;  promises 
ment,  which  was  ready  to  concur  with  always  violated ; — is  not  this,  g^ntle- 
tbem  in  measures  tending  to  save  the  men,  a  thousand  times  too  much,  to 
country.  The  attempt  to  remove  mi-  sink  all  our  credit,  to  shake  all  our 
nisters  in  the  manner  proposed,  was  confidence  ? 

contrary  to  the  constitution,  which  al-  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
lowed  no  mode,  except  that  of  formal  undertook  the  defence  of  the  measure, 
accusation.  **  Attack  them,"  said  he,  the  necessity  of  which  arose,  he  said, 
“  then  they  will  reply  to  you  ;  then  from  the  failure  of  one  which  had  been 
you  will  be  obliged  to  produce  proofs ;  proposed  by  the  ministry,  but  reject- 
and  should  it  be  under  such  a  pretext,  ed  by  the  Chambers.  His  speech,  how- 
that  you  would  oppose  an  indispensa-  ever,  was  mainly  directed  to  the  de- 
ble'vote,  without  which  the  march  of  fence  of  the  composition,  and  acts  of 
administration  would  be  stopped  ?”  the  ministry  in  general.  It  consisted, 
M.  Constant,  however,  urged,  that  he  said,  of  men  the  most  sincerely  im- 
the  advancjng  a  formal  accusation  pressed  by  the  same  sentiment  of  love, 
against  ministers,  was  a  violent  re-  ofdevotion,tothcirking,totheircoun- 
source,  repugnant  to  the  inclination  of  try,  and  by  a  sincere  attachment  to 
friends  to  peace  and  to  the  monarchy,  the  constitution  of  that  country.  It 
Ministers,  besides,  might  follow  a  dan-  was  reproached,  as  containing  mem- 
gerous  and  pernicious  system,  without  bers  both  of  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
rendering  themselves  guilty  of  faults,  nority  of  1815.  Yes,  there  had  been 
which  could  become  the  subject  of  a  a  march  of  events,  which  had  taught 
formal  charge.  In  this  case,  the  mild-  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  King,  the 
est  and  most  constitutional  mode  of  sincere  friends  of  their  country,  who, 
warning  the  administration,  was  by  re-  animated  by  the  same  general  senti- 
fusing  or  limiting  the  grant  of  supply,  ments,  were  divided  by  mere  shades  of 
This  was  not  placing  the  state  in  dan-  opinion,  that  the  time  was  come  for 
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them  to  vnke  upon  lubjecti  of  CNeti- 
tial  importance.  The  first  speaker  had 
said  to  the  ministers  of  the  King, 

**  Retire."  No,  gentlemen,  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  King  will  not  retire.  They 
have  the  feeling  of  their  duty.  They 
have  sworn  to  the  King  to  support 
his  authority,  to  maintain  his  govern¬ 
ment,  to  defend  the  laws  which  he  has 
given.  So  long  as  the  King  shall  ap¬ 
prove  their  services,  so  long  as  they 
think  they  can  serve  him  usefully,  they 
will  not  believe  it  their  duty  to  retire. 
They  would  do  so,  if  they  thought 
they  had  lost  the  majority  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber— if  they  could  believe  that  they 
had  lost  it  in  the  nation — if  they 
thought  themselves  obstacles  to  the 
good  of  their  country — if  they  be. 
lieved  that  the  royal  authority  would 
be  endangered  in  their  hands  ;  but  till 
then,  invariably  united  in  the  love  of ' 
their  duty,  they  will  remain  firm  and 
devoted  to  the  post  with  which  the 
confidence  of  the  sovereign  has  deign¬ 
ed  to  honour  them. 

The  debate  continued  for  some  time 
with  great  warmth ;  and  both  parties, 
while  vehemently  attacking  each  other,' 
aimed  blows  at  the  ministry.  M. 
Girardin,  from  the  left,  used  the  ex¬ 
pression,  **  heroic  Spain,”  which  gave 
rise  to  considerable  agitation.  The 
law  was  finally  carried,  by  a  majority 
of  268  to  65. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  oppo¬ 
sition  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  kw 
was  carried  by  146  to  S. 

A  circumstance  of  an  extraordinary 
nature  now  agitated  the  public  mind. 

O  n  the  27thJanuary,aloud  explosion 
was  heard  in  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
near  the  apartments  of  the  Queen,  and 
of  Madame.  It  was  found  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  barrel  of  powder, 
lodged  under  a  private  stair,  leading 
to  those  apartments.  The  shock  was 
so  violent,  that  several  of  the  doors 
were  tom  from  their  hinges,  and  all 
the  glass  in  the  windows  was  broken. 
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The  Prefect  of  Police  and  the  Advo- 
cate-General  hurried  to  the  spot,  but 
could  discover  nothing  except  the  frag- 
ments  of  the  eitpk)ded  barrel.  It  was 
in  vain  that,  by  the  most  diligent  in¬ 
vestigation,  any  light  was  attempted 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  authors  of  this 
alarming  phenomenon. 

A  message,  on  the  29th,  was  brought 
down  from  the  King,  submitting  to 
the  Chamber  the  circumstances  of  this 
affair.  It  was  stated  to  be  happily  im¬ 
possible  that  the  explosion  could  have 
reached  the  august  persons  either  of 
the  King  or  Madame.  Such  a  crime, 
however,  perpetrated  in  the  heart  of 
the  palace,  noarked  an  excess  of  crimi¬ 
nal  audacity,  continuing  to  attack  all 
that  was  dear  and  sacred  to  France, 
and  sought  to  perpetuate  the  alarms 
too  well  justified  bjr  the  frightful  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  since  which  a  year  had  not 
yet  elapsed. 

The  reading  of  this  meseage  was 
received  with  loud  cries  of  “  Vive  la 
Rfd  /  vive  les  Bourbons  f’  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an 
address  in  reply.  This  address  did  not 
confine  itself  to  mere  congratulation, 
but  deeply  stigmatized  the  influence  of 
revolutionary  ideas,  and  the  desperate 
efforta  of  a  faction,  which  was  descri¬ 
bed  to  be  in  a  state  of  permanent  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  government.  The 
tenor  of  the  address  seemed  not  ob¬ 
scurely  to  insinuate,  that  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,by  fomentingdiscon- 
tent,  at  least  fed  the  flame,  from  which 
such  terrible  flashes  broke  forth.  These 
insinuations  excited  the  indignant  op¬ 
position  of  the  left  side.  Sebastian!, 
Foy,  and  Chauvelin  insisted  that  they 
were  equally  unjust  and  impolitic,— 
that  they  tended  to  spread  division 
through  France,  and  to  set  loose  the 
most  violent  passions.  The  observa¬ 
tions  of  Camille  Jourdan  drew  parti¬ 
cular  attention  :— **  Do  you  consider," 
said  he,  **  that  rash  conjectures  in  one 
direction  may  provoke  others  equally 
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rash  in  another  ?  May  it  not  arise  as  a 
natural  remark,  that,  if  there  be'a  re¬ 
volutionary  faction  capable  of  such 
enormities,  there  are  also  intriguers, 
violent  partizans,  capable, in  their  turn, 
of  exciting  to,  and  even  creating  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  them  im¬ 
puted  to  their  adversaries  ?  How  many 
singular  circumstances  in  the  last  af¬ 
fair  seem  to  indicate  the  mysterious 
agency  of  such  directors  ;  the  place 
chosen  being  the  interior  of  a  palace, 
strictly  watched,  where  it  must  be  so 
difficult  for  revolutionary  agents  to 
enter,  while  intriguers  of  another  de¬ 
scription  could  more  easily  introduce 
themselves  ;  the  very  nature  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  calculated  rather  to  terrify  the 
imagination,  than  to  produce  any  se¬ 
rious  mischief.  Beware,  gentlemen  ! 
I  am  far  from  affirming  that  such  con¬ 
jectures  have  any  foundation  ;  I  am  far 
from  not  seeing  that  they  may  lead  to 
serious  evils — that  they  may  have  the 
cruel  effect  of  committing,  in  public 
opinion,  faithful  servants,  venerable 
men,  whom  their  rank  and  their  virtue 
place  above  every  suspicion  ;  but  I  say, 
that  you  provoke  them  by  your  rash 
and  hasty  conjectures  in  another  di¬ 
rection.*'  M.  Jourdan  then  alluded, 
with  indignation,  to  the  charges 
brought  against  ministers  from  the 
opposite  side,  as  not  having  employed 
with  sufficient  vigour  their  means  of 
repression,  and  not  having  called  for 
more.  He  insisted  that  their  measures 
against  personal  liberty,  and  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  the  press,  their  interference  in 
elections,  in  the  formation  of  juries, 
and  the  selection  of  witnesses,  were 
such  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
public  liberty.  Nothing  was  now  left 
but  proscription  and  exile  without 
trial ;  and  it  was  to  these,  he  had  no 
doubt,  that  the  opposite  side  pointed. 

This  speech  made  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion,  being  the  last  that  was  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  this  venerable  and  distinguish¬ 


ed  orator,  who  died  on  the  19th  of 
June  following. 

Notwithstanding  all  opposition,  the 
address,  in  its  original  form,  was  car¬ 
ried  by  the  votes  of  244,  out  of  266 
who  were  present. 

Several  other  similar  detonations 
followed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tuille- 
ries,  and  one,  even  in  open  day,  in  the 
Royal  Treasury,  without  its  being 
possible  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  in-  / 
formation  as  to  the  author.  One  only 
person,  of  the  name  of  Neveu,  having 
been  arrested  on  suspicion,  cut  his 
throat  before  his  examination,  and  an 
indelible  suspicion  thus  rested  on  his 
memory ;  yet  there  were  still  some 
who  asserted  that  this  fatal  deed  was 
merely  pronmted  by  the  deranged 
state  of  his  affairs. 

The  Chambers  now' occupied  them¬ 
selves  for  some  time  in  considering  in¬ 
dividual  petitions,  which  have  no  in¬ 
terest  beyond  the  limits  of  France.  In 
the  course  of  them,  however,  some  ani¬ 
mated  discussions  arose  on  the  subject 
of  the  critical  events  which  were  mark¬ 
ing  the  political  state  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries.  Chauvelin,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  encroachments  on  the 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  Chamber, 
particularly  alluded  to  the  scandal  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  epithet  Aeroic  applied  to 
Spain.  “  When  we  speak,”  said  he, 

“  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  of  those  which  the  Nea¬ 
politans  may  soon  be  called  upon  to  ■ 
exert,  it  is  impossible,  without  afflic¬ 
tion,  to  see  the  French  administration 
concurring  in  the  measures  taken  by 
absolute  governments,  in  calling  to 
their  bar  a  monarch  who  had  the  ge¬ 
nerosity  to  unite  himself  to  the  nation 
in  granting  them  a  constitutional  re¬ 
gime.  It  was  reported  that  the  French 
government  had  signed  the  act  of  the 
occupation  of  Naples,  and  were  con¬ 
curring  in  measures  rejected  by  the 
English  government.  Were  they,  who 
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possessed  a  constitution  as  free  as  the 
English,  to  reduce  themselves  to  this 
humiliating  comparison,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  in  acts  which  tended  to  de¬ 
grade  human  nature  ?” 

In  answer  to  this  sally,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  took  a  very  high 
ground.  According  to  the  French 
charter,  all  stipulations  with  foreign 
powers  were  made  in  the  name  and  by 
the  sole  will  of  the  King.  It  was  he 
who,  abroad,  represented  all  France. 
The  French  government  was  not  the 
English  government.  It  did  not  al¬ 
low  of  interpellations  of  this  kind, 
especially  in  the  midst  of  a  subject 
quite  foreign  to  them.  The  only  case 
in  which  the  crown  could  bring  its  ex* 
ternal  policy  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Chambers,  was,  when  it  had  any 
demand  of  money  to  make  ;  then  only 
could  these  subjects  be  brought  under 
discussion.  The  King  was  honour¬ 
ed  and  respected  by  all  Europe  ;  his 
desire  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  and  of  France  could  admit  of 
no  doubt,  nor  that  he  would  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  maintain 
the  weight  of  his  crown,  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  nation. 

La  Fayette,  in  the  farther  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject,  was  anxious  to  re¬ 
pel  the  anti-constitutional,  anti-parlia¬ 
mentary  doctrines  of  the  ministers.  The 
Constituent  Assembly,  he  said,  had  con¬ 
secrated  the  principle,  that  the  French 
nation  should  never  employ  its  force 
against  the  liberty  of  any  people.  This 
sentiment  was  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
French  patriotism.  The  late  events  in 
Naples  and  Portugal  had  filled  every 
heart  with  that  warm  interest,  which 
would  form  more  and  more  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  tye  between  all  nations  worthy 
of  liberty.  The  honour  and  morality 
of  the  nation  appeared  to  him  com¬ 
mitted.  He  wished  to  know  in  what 
degree  the  ministers  of  the  crown  were 
accomplices  in  the  measures  taken  to 
maintain  what  was  called  social  order 


in  Europe.  This  social  order  consist¬ 
ed  in  denying  the  right  of  nations  to 
modify  their  institutions,  in  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  institutions  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  '*  This  social  order,  gentlemen, 
is  that  which  dictated  the  partition  of 
Poland,  the  convention  of  Pilnitz,  the 
manifestoes  of  Coblentz.”  He  trusted 
neither  himself  nor  his  honourable 
friends  would  ever  mount  the  tribune 
without  repeating  the  question  which 
he  had  now  put,  nor  ever  descend  from 
it  without  saying,  “  Let  us  not  destroy 
Neapolitan  independence." 

The  discussion  was  renewed  in  the 
end  of  March,  when  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  defeat  of  the  Neapo¬ 
litans  at  Rieti.  These  tidings  were 
immediately  notified  by  ministers,' bn 
the  ground  of  the  beneficial  influence 
which  they  might  have  on  the  stock 
exchange,  but  in  terms  which  evi¬ 
dently  shewed  the  satisfaction  with 
which  they  had  been  received.  The 
opposition  members  exclaimed  vio¬ 
lently  against  this  step,  as  a  direct 
breach  of  the  proposed  neutrality. 
This  appeared  also  marked  by  the 
appointment  of  M.  de  Blacas  to  ac¬ 
company  the  King  of  Naples,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  people,  while  another 
chargS  <f  affaires  remained  at  Naples. 
General  Foy  openly  proclaimed  that 
France  could  not  remain  neutral,  that 
she  ought  to  coalesce  with  the  consti- 
tutionsd  government,  to  resist  the  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  North.  The  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  reply,  reiterated 
professions  of  the  strictest  neutrality. 
The  French  government  had  an  am¬ 
bassador  attauied  to  the  person  of  the 
King  of  Naples — a  king  by  birth,  a 
king  by  right,  surrounded  by  the  re¬ 
spect  and  love  of  his  people.  He  was 
the  legitimate  King  of  Naples,  and  it 
became  France  to  have  an  ambassador 
attached  to  his  person ;  but  she  did 
not,  therefore,  neglect  the  interests  of 
her  subjects,  and  kept  a  chargi  d  of- 
Jaires  at  Naples,  to  pay  the  requisite 
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attention  to  them.  Thia  explanation 
cfeied  the  discutrion,  the  renewal  of 
which  was  prevented  by  the  rapid  ca« 
taatrophe  of  Neapolitan  affairs. 

Public  attention  was  called  at  this 
time  to  a  seditious  movement  which 
took  place  at  Grenoble.  That  part  of 
France,  which  had  always  cherished  a 
partiality  for  the  tricolor  standard,  was 

Eirticularly  agitated  by  the  revolution 
tely  broken  out  in  Piedmont,  on  which 
it  immediately  bordered.  A  report 
was  studiously  spread  of  a  revolution 
having  taken  place  at  Paris.  The  King, 
it  was  said,  had  abdicated ;  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  named  regent  and  head 
of  the  provisional  government,  which 
was  to  usher  in  tne  constitution  of 
1791.  These  rumours  led  to  the  as- 
•emblage,  on  the  20th  March,  of  some 
hundreds  of  individuals,  who  crowded 
to  the  house  of  the  prefect,  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  the 
report.  Though  assured  that  it  was 
entirely  false,  they  refused  to  believe 
what  so  little  accorded  with  their  in¬ 
clination,  immediately  hoisted  the  tri¬ 
color  flag,  and  carried  it  through  the 
streets,  calling  out,  **  Live  the  consti¬ 
tution  1  down  with  the  charter  1’*  The 
anilitary  commandant,  however,  having 
assembled  some  troops,  marched  upon 
the  assemblage,  and  effected  its  imme¬ 
diate  dispersion.  Some  were  taken, 
the  rest  dispersed  and  fled.  Those  ta¬ 
ken  were  condemned  to  some  months 
imprisonment ;  and  the  School  of  Law 
at  Grenoble  was  shut  up,  on  account 
of  the  active  part  which  the  students, 
as  usual,  had  taken  in  the  affair.  The 
Duke  of  Belluno  (Victor)  was  sent  to 
take  the  command  at  Lyons,  and,  by 
bis  presence,  restored  tranquillity  to 
this  part  of  France. 

On  the  8th  March,  a  proposition  of 
considerable  importance  and  interest 
was  brought  forward  by  M.  Sirieys  de 
Marinhac,  a  royalist  member.  He  be¬ 
gan  wkb  deploring  the  violent  and  in¬ 
decent  manner  in  which  the  debates  of 


the  Chamber  bad  so  often  been  coa< 
ducted.  Their  hall  had  beconoe  a  sort 
of  public  theatre,  and  the  discussions 
excited  interest  in  the  specUtors  only 
in  so  far  as  they  led  to  abuse.  For 
two  months  he  had  been  a  silent  ob¬ 
server  of  these  calamitous  scenes,  and 
bad  groaned  to  see  the  most  respect¬ 
able  part  of  the  French  nation  forget¬ 
ting  the  sense  of  dignity,  and  the  laws 
of  propriety.  The  precautions  hither¬ 
to  taken  to  preserve  order  were  insufB- 
cient,  and  even  hurtful ;  for  it  often 
happened  that  the  members  called  each 
other  to  order,  and  the  Chamber  be¬ 
came  only  a  theatre  of  conflict,  in 
which  each  made  a  merit  of  support¬ 
ing  his  party  by  any  means.  In  order 
that  the  course  of  the  deliberations 
might  not  be  stopped  every  instant, 
and  that  the  Chamber  might  not  be 
condemned  to  hear  doctrines  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  throne,  and  of  social  order, 
he  proposed  a  new  regulation.  A  de¬ 
puty  might  demand  that  an  orator 
should  be  censured  ;  the  demand,  ou 
being  seconded,  was  to  be  put  to  the 
vote,  and,  if  carried,  the  orator  could 
not  finish  his  discourse,  nor  speak  again 
on  the  subject  in  the  same  sitting.  He 
was  allowra  to  speak  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence,  but  no  other  member  could  be 
beard. 

M.  Royer  Collard  took  the  lead 
against  this  proposition.  **  The  depu¬ 
ty  at  the  tribune,"  said  he,  *'  exercises 
a  species  of  sovereignty,  since  he  par¬ 
ticipates  in  the  exercise  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  power,  and  can  subject  to  respon¬ 
sibility,  if  he  pleases,  the  whole  govern¬ 
ment.  1  do  not  say  that  he  is  a  le¬ 
gislator,  but  he  gives  his  opinion  as 
such.  His  thought  is  sovereign  ;  all 
is  subject  to  it,  the  monarch  only  ex¬ 
cepted  ;  all  appears  before  it, — society, 
its  govemment,and  its  laws,— the  past, 
the  present,  the  future  ;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  codes  and  jurists,  it  looks 
down  upon  them  all.  The  word  of  a 
deputy  at  the  tribune  has  the  same 
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•oterrigaty  aa  hn  tbouglitt  of  which  U 
u  the  organ  ;  it  is  labject,  like  crery 
.  ezereise  of  toreiaig^tyy  only  to  tiw 
eternal  laws  of  tmth,  of  justice,  and 
of  reason.  Doubtless  there  might  be 
committed  at  the  tribune  acts  d^ared 
criminal  by  the  laws,  which  were  pu¬ 
nishable  here  as  elsewhere ;  but  opi¬ 
nions  could  not  be  transformed  into 
acts.  The  charter,  when  it  rendered 
the  nttings  public,  must  hare  foreseen 
the  production  of  mad,  insolent,  fac¬ 
tious,  and  perverse  opinions  ;  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  ignorant  of  human 
nature ;  yet,  with  higher  thoughts  than 
ours,  it  not  only  decreed  that  the  laws 
should  be  debated  in  public,  but  it  re¬ 
commended,  by  a  formal  clause,  the 
'liberty  of  discussion,  and  has  thus  ta¬ 
ken  upon  itself  all  the  consequences. 
Publicity  is  then  the  choice  and  deed 
of  the  charter  {  and  any  law  contrary 
to  it  would  violate  at  once  the  char¬ 
ter,  equity,  and  reason.**  He  admitted 
and  deplored  the  violence  and  abuse 
which  prevailed  in  the  debates  |  he 
knew  the  serious  circumstances  in 
which  France  was  placed,  but  the  re¬ 
medy  was  not  in  tyranny,  and  what 
was  now  proposed  was  pure  tyranny. 

The  keeper  of  the  seals  (Decazes) 
undertookto  answer  this  speech.  There 
was  much  room  to  distrust  these  abso¬ 
lute  and  categorical  maxims  laid  down 
by  M.  CoUard ;  they  sounded  plau¬ 
sibly  in  speech,  but  they  seldom  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  reality  of  things. 
Dtwbtless  the  Chambers,  within  cer¬ 
tain  hmits,  vrere,  by  the  charter,  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority,  or  rather  they  were  forms,  by 
which,  in  certain  cases,  the  King  ex¬ 
ercised  his  sovereignty  in  a  more  im¬ 
posing,  more  solemn,  and  irrevocable 
manner.  But  to  transfer  to  a  deputy 
the  full  plenitude  of  a  character  in 
which  the  whole  Chamber  only  parti¬ 
cipated,  was  an  evident  error ;  this 
idea  of  sovereignty,  superior  to  every 
species  of  discipline,  would  be  mere 


disorder. '  The  orator  had  admitted 
that  words  might  be  acta,  and  that 
crimes  might  be  committed  in  the 
tribune  ;  yet  his  whole  system  tended 
to  invest  words  with  an  absolute  in¬ 
violability.  The  calling  to  order  was 
worse  than  nothing  to  orators,  who 
regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  prize,  which 
added  to  their  popularity  in  the  eyes 
of  their  parti  zans.  With  regard  to 
the  abuse  which  might  be  made  of  this 
right,  he  would  prefer  a  Chamber 
which  abused  its  rights,  to  one  which 
was  stripped  of  all  rights,  and  present¬ 
ed  only  the  spectacle  of  an  impotent 
anarchy. 

The  motion  being  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber,  came  out  in 
some  degree  modified.  It  was  now 
proposed  that  the  president  alone 
should  call  a  speaker  to  order  {  that 
the  only  speech  allowed  should  be  by 
himself,  in  his  own  defence  ;  that,  after 
he  should  have  been  twice  called  to 
order  in  the  course  of  the  same  speech, 
the  president  should  consult  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  whether  he  ought  not  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  speaking  again  in  the 
course  of  the  same  sitting;  and  that 
the  Chamber  should  vote  upon  the 
subject,  without  any  debate.  This 
measure  was  debated  for  a  number  of 
days  with  great  warmth,  and  was  op¬ 
posed  equally,  though  on  different 
grounds,  by  both  the  extreme  parties 
in  the  Chamber.  On  the  left  side,-  M. 
Bignon  saw,  with  grief,  ministers  de¬ 
claring  war  against  the  true  principles 
of  representative  government,  seeking 
to  fix  limits  to  the  flight  of  thought, 
to  inflict  penalties  on  freedom  of  dis¬ 
course  and  energy  of  expression,  and 
nail,  as  it  were,  daily  to  the  tribune 
the  tongue  of  the  defenders  of  public 
liberty.  Order,  in  the  vocabulary  of 
governments,  to  whose  car  that  of 
France  was  unhappily  chained,-^order 
for  them  was  absolute  power.  Bour- 
donnaye,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted 
that  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure 
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arose  only  from  the  weakness  of  mi¬ 
nistry  ;  that,  if  they  would  listen  at 
length  to  the  voice  of  a  ruling  opinion, 
and  would  march  at  its  head,  then 
all  these  impotent  party-cries,  these 
seditious  insinuations,  these  provoca¬ 
tions  to  revolt,  would  no  longer  dare 
to  appear  in  this  tribune  ;  they  would 
no  longer  struggle  against  the  colos¬ 
sus  of  public  opinion,  and  against  the 
power  of  a  just  but  firm  government, 
which  knew  at  once  how  to  reward 
and  to  punish.  Opposition  was  strong 
only  through  the  weakness  of  minis¬ 
ters  ;  it  threatened  because  they  did 
not  punish,  it  clamoured  because  they 
were  silent ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  remained  inactive,  because 
some  ministers  were  only  occupied  in 
paralyzing  it.  The  proposition  was 
at  length  carried,  by  the  limited  ma¬ 
jority  of  177  to  133. 

A  subject  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance,  and  less  within  the  sway  of  party 
influence,  now  occupied  the  Chamber. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  corn-trade. 
In  former  times,  France  was  an  im¬ 
porting  country  ;  and  the  only  object 
of  legislative  arrangement  had  been  to 
avert  the  danger  of  famine.  With  this 
view,  every  encouragement  was  given 
to  the  introduction  of  grain  from 
abroad,  while  its  exportation  was  al¬ 
lowed  only  when  it  had  fallen  to  a  very 
low  rate.  The  improvement  of  its  agri¬ 
culture,  consequent  upon  the  change 
in  the  state  of  property  introduced  by 
the  Revolution,  joined  to  the  large 
imports  from  the  Russian  ports  in  the 
Black  Sea,  gave  rise  to  an  opposite 
complaint.  It  was  now  said,  that  the 
price  had  fallen  so  low,  as  no  longer  to 
pay  the  expense  of  raising  grain  ;  and 
that  the  trade  of  conveying  it  along 


the  Rhone  and  the  great  canal,  for  the 
supply  of  the  southern  coast,  no  long¬ 
er  existed.  The  minister  estimated 
the  quantity  consumed  in  France, 
( with  prodigious  exaggeration,  as  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,)  at  160,000,000  of  hec¬ 
tolitres,*  (about  bushels  each). 
In  the  year  1820,  there  had  been  im¬ 
ported  1,400,000  hectolitres,  while 
only  757,000  had  been  exported. 
There  had  thus  been  a  large  balance 
in  favour  of  importation,  though  it 
was  supposed  that  the  actual  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  harvest  had  exceeded  by 
one-tenth  the  usual  and  necessary  sup¬ 
ply.  Taking  these  circumstances  into 
consideration,  the  minister  proposed  to 
raise  both  the  importing  and  the  ex¬ 
porting  rates,  on  a  sc^e  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  and  price  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  committee  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  this  project,  consisting  chiefly  of 
royalist  members,  who  were  mostly 
great  proprietors,  not  only  adopted 
the  project  of  the  minister,  but  car¬ 
ried  it  much  farther  than  he  intended 
or  wished.  It  was  urged  in  their  re¬ 
port,  that,  of  late  years,  the  finest  grain, 
produced  in  the  countries  most  favour¬ 
ed  by  nature,  had  been  sold  at  Odessa, 
Caffa,  and  Taganrock,  for  four  francs 
the  hectolitre ;  and,  though  it  had  been 
raised  by  late  bad  seasons  to  10^  francs, 
this  could  only  be  considered  as  a 
temporary  and  accidental  price.  The 
Greek  mercantile  navy,  which  had 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  that  extensive  one 
which  France  formerly  maintained  in  the 
Levant,  brought  these  grains  to  Mar¬ 
seilles  so  cheaply,  that  they  were  sold 
there  for  eight  or  at  most  twelve  francs. 
This,  too,  was  hard  grain,  absorbing 
more  water,  and  yielding  a  fourth  more 


*  The  usual  allowance  for  a  full  grown  man  is  two  quartern  loaves  in  the  week, 
or  a  peck  in  the  fortnight,  giving  six  bushels  in  the  year,  or,  on  the  population  of 
France,  about  60,000,000  bushels.  At  least  a  third  of  this,  however,  must  be  de¬ 
ducted  for  infants,  inflrm  jiersons,  and  those  who  use  other  species  of  food. 
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bread  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  than  did  not  carry  their  opposition  into  the 

the  French  grain  did.  All  the  central  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  the  proposi- 

departments  suffered,  having  no  longer  tion  was  carried  by  72  against  10. 
the  south  to  pour  their  surplus  grain  The  next  measure  to  which  the  at- 
into,  while  the  north  was  able  to  sup*  tention  of  the  Assembly  was  called, 
ply  itself.  The  committee  therefore  and  which  excited  a  deep  interest,  was 
proposed,  that  the  importing  price  a  proposition  for  the  enlargement  of 
should  be  henceforth  fixed  at  twenty-  the  funds  devoted  to  the  national 
five  francs,  and  the  exporting  at  twen-  church  establishment.  Count  Simeon, 
ty-four.  ^  in  introducing  this  law,  dwelt  on  the 

In  opposition  to  these  views,  M.  benefits  arising  from  religion,  even  to 

Shaforello,  deputy  from  the  Bouches  the  state.  The  present  establishment 

de  Rhone,  supported  the  cause  of  the  afforded  ample  room  for  well-founded 

manufacturing  and  commercial  inte-  complaint.  There  were  4000  vicars 

rest.  This  interest,  he  insisted,  was  in  who  received  from  the  state  only  250 

France  much  more  important  than  the  francs  (10/.  lO^r.,)  and  could  not  sub- 

agricultural  ;  he  alleged  even,  surely  sist  without  aids  from  the  districts, 

with  great  exaggeration,  that  it  was  which  were  often  burdensome  to  them  ( 

five  times  more  important.  The  cheap-  there  were  350  villages  without  pas- 

ness  of  provisions  secured  the  subsist-  tors  ;  there  were  a  great  number  of 

ence  of  the  people — enabled  them  to  churches  to  build,  or  to  repair ;  and, 

pay  taxes — rendered  manufacturing  la-  finally,  (the  most  important  question,) 

hour  cheap — and  even  compensated  to  France,  which  contained  formerly  136 
the  proprietor  for  the  inferior  price  cathedral  seats,  had  now  only  fifty  pre- 
which  he  obtained  for  his  produce,  lates  — a  number  insufficient  for  super- 
The  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  re-  intending  the  numerous  pastors  of  the 
turn  for  the  grain  which  they  import-  second  order.  It  was  proposed,  there- 

ed,  took  the  wines,  the  oils,  and  the  fore,  to  employ  certain  ecclesiastical 

manufactures,  of  France.  This  trade  pensions,  as  they  fell  in,  for  the  endow- 

admitted  of  almost  indefinite  increase,  ment  of  twelve  new  Episcopal  seats, 

by  new  connexions  formed  with  the  the  improvement  of  the  salaries  of  the 

people  of  Circassia,  and  the  Caucasus,  vicars  and  curates,  and  for  the  build- 

an  important  opening,  which  would  be  ing  and  reparation  of  churches, 
closed  by  the  measure  now  recommend-  This  proposition,  being  referred  to 

ed.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Ganilh,  an  ultra  royal  committee,  was  report- 

and  other  members,  opposed  the  mea-  ed  upon  in  a  manner  reproachful  to 

sure,  upon  the  general  doctrines  of  the  ministry,  on  account  of  the  very  limit- 

I  economical  system,  according  to  which  ed  extent  to  which  it  had  been  carried, 

the  trade  in  grain  ought  to  be  left  at  “  Religion,"  said  M.  de  Bonald,  the 

entire  liberty,  and  the  maxim.  Let  cotne,  reporter,  is  the  lesson  and  the  exam- 

let  pass,  let  go,  admitted  of  no  excep-  pie  of  the  sacrifice  of  self  to  the  ser- 

I  tion  or  modification.  Notwithstanding  vice  of  others  ;  it  is  true  liberty, 

I  this  opposition,  and  though  the  mini-  true  equality,  the  common  guarantee 

I  ster,  in  supporting  lower  rates,  ob-  against  oppression,  the  protection  of 

I  served,  that,  including  freight  and  duty,  the  weak,  and  the  consolation  of  the 

I  the  Russian  grain  could  not  be  sold  at  unhappy."  He  pointed  out  all  the 

I  Marseilles  for  less  than  twenty  francs,  persecutions  which  it  had  endured  du- 

I  the  proposition  of  the  committee  was  ring  the  Revolution,  and  the  deplora- 

I  carried  by  a  majority  of  282  to  54.  Mi-  ble  state  to  which  it  was  now  reduced. 

I  nisters,  appalled  by  such  a  minority.  The  absolute  want  of  religion  in  the 
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countty  distiicu  wi«  •  calamity  to 
which  BO  other  was  comparable.  Ci- 
▼ilizatioD,  which  was  the  perfection  of 
laws,  was  only  Christianity  applied  to 
the  lenslation  of  societies  ;  it  was  the 
life  of  nations,  and,  like  life,  could  not 
be  revived.  It  would  then  perish  for 
ever,  along  with  religion.  He  branded 
it  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
religion  to  be  successively  making 
these  limited  and  provisional  arrange* 
ments,  to  be  calling  it  to  the  bar  of 
the  Assembly  ;  to  endow  it  with  the 
spoil  of  its  ministers  ;  and  perhaps  to 
leproach  it  with  this  poor  benefac¬ 
tion.  If  religion  was  to  appear  as  a 
suitor  at  this  tribunal,  let  it  be  for  the 
last  time."  The  report,  therefore,  pro¬ 
posed,  that  the  funds  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  erection  of  twelve  Epis- 
co{^  seats,  and  of  others  where  it 
should  be  judged  necessary."  A  clause, 
by  which  there  was  to  be  only  one 
diocese  in  each  department,  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  expunged. 

The  minister,  in  reply,  modestly 
sought  to  decline  the  additional  power 
thus  sought  to  be  placed  in  his  hands. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  be  taking 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  out  of  the 
domain  of  legislation,  and  subjecting 
it  to  royal  decrees.  It  was  the  wish  of 
ministry  to  ask  for  the  church  what 
they  considered  just  and  sufficient,  and 
BO  more. 

The  left  side,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  without  reserve  against  the 
project,  and  still  more  against  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Keratry  stigmatized  it  as  favour¬ 
ing  the  religion  of  privilege,  more  than 
the  religion  of  the  heart ;  as  tending 
to  cover  France  with  bishoprics  and 
convents,  whose  endowments  would 
absorb  the  public  revenue.  M.  Big- 
non  could  not  conceive,  that  religion 
was  brcAight  to  the  bar  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  because  the  legislative  power  was 
called  upon  to  determine  the  funds 
which  its  support  would  require.  He 


saw  no  use  for  the  multiplication  of 
Episcopal  seats  beyond  what  the  go¬ 
vernment  judg^  necessary.  The  coun¬ 
try  of  Europe  where  the,  morality  of 
religion  is  least  practised,  is  precisely 
that  capital  of'  the  Christian  wofld, 
that  Roman  state,  whose  religious  es¬ 
tablishments  cov^  its  entire  surface, 
where  everything  is  in  the  hands  of 
cardinals,  of  priests,  and  of  monks. 
General  Foy  complained  that  mission¬ 
aries,  without  mission,  went  sowing 
discord  in  the  cities  and  in  the  fields, 
by  passionate  declamations — that  con¬ 
verts,  both  male  and  female,  had  sprang 
up  anew— that  instead  of  merely  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  catechism  in  use  the 
servile  formulas  which  despotism  had 
introduced,  obsolete  ones  had  been  re¬ 
sumed,  in  one  of  which,  the  ministers 
of  religion  prescribe  as  a  fulfilment  of 
divine  precepts,  the  jpayraent  of  tithes 
and  obedience  to  the  lord  of  the  pa¬ 
rish  ;  that  the  Christian  pulpit  daily 
poured  forth  with  impunity  vindictive 
attacks  on  individuals,  and  political 
doctrines  hostile  to  the  charter.  Un¬ 
der  the  name  of  established  religion, 
France  was  threatened  with  the  scourge 
of  a  governing  religion ;  this  threat 
came  from  violent  partizans,  aristo¬ 
crats  much  more  than  Christians ;  this 
faction,  lowering  the  dignity  of  the 
Legislative  Chamber,  substituted  fana¬ 
tical  to  constitutional  influences,  and 
placed  this  domineering  power  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  and  on  the  throne 
itself.  In  the  interest,  then,  of  liberty, 
of  religion,  and  of  the  throne,  he  held 
it  his  duty  to  repel,  by  words  and  by 
vote,  the  accomplishment  of  this  sa¬ 
crilegious  design.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  royalist  members  strenuously  sup¬ 
ported  the  report  of  the  commission. 
General  Donnadieu,  though  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  considered  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
store  to  the  Catholic  religion,  its  lus¬ 
tre,  its  influence,  and  its  empire. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate, 
the  ultras  yielded  so  far  as  to  leave 
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room  only  for  the  MUblUhnieot  of 
eighteen  Epitcopal  Mats,  o^  and 
iTOve  the  originaf  twelve.  The  mo* 
tion,  thus  amended,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  114  (219  to  105.) 

In  the  Upper  Chamber,  tlw  unani¬ 
mous  report  of  the  committee  was  in 
favour  of  the  project  |  and,  though  op¬ 
posed  by  several  peers,  it  was  carried 
oy  a  majority  of  ^  to  72. 

The  next  question  antated  in  the 
Assembly,  reuted  to  what  was  called 
the  Loi  des  Donaiairtt.  This  was  a 
proposal  to  grant  compensation  to  a 
numerous  class,  who,  in  consequence 
of  France  being  driven  within  her  an¬ 
cient  boundaries,  had  lost  sources  of 
income  derived  from  the  foreign  terri¬ 
tories  of  an  empire,  that  once  extended 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  Al¬ 
though  the  property,  from  which  they 
arose,  belonged  no  longer  to  France, 
yet,  as  the  grants  had  been  made  in 
consideration  of  services  rendered  to 
the  state,  some  compensation  was  con- 
sidered  due.  There  was  also  a  fund 


of  the  king,  t  debt  of  the  country, 
which  we  ought  to  compensate  at 
least,  if  we  eannot  repay.  Restoration 
would  only  be  the  confinnatioo  of  dis¬ 
order,  if  we  did  not  make  the  just  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  niqust ;  if  we  did  not  ef¬ 
face  from  the  mind  of  the  people  the  ^ 
fatal  idea,  that  there  can  be  legitimate 
spoliations.”  Claussel  de  Coussergnaa 
insisted,  that  such  a  measure  as  this 
would  1^  only  telling  the  youth,— >*  If 
political  troubles  arise,  and  you  take 
the  part  of  your  king,  you  will  be 
stripped  of  all  your  go^ls,  exiled,  per¬ 
secuted  { and,  though  your  party  should 
be  victorious,  your  diildren  will  drag 
their  lives  in  indigence.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  embrace  the  side  of  ^ok, 
you  will  share  the  spoils  of  your  citi¬ 
zens,  of  the  church,  and  the  hospitala} 
and,  even  though  the  King  should  re¬ 
turn  to  his  throne,  you  would  have 
nothing  to  fear.  On  the  contrary,  na¬ 
tional  rewards  would  be  decreed  to 
you.”—**  Look,"  said  Duplessis  Gre- 
nedan,  *'  at  the  donaiairetf  and  what 


drawn  from  foreign  sources,  called  the 
Domaine  Extraordinaire,  naturally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  this  object.  It  was  pro- 

Eosed  that  the  compensation  should 
e  given  in  pensions  upon  the  great 
book  of  France,  to  be  continued  to 
the  posterity  of  the  claimants. 

The  project  was  favourably  report¬ 
ed  upon  by  the  committee.  It  excited, 
however,  most  violent  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  high  royalists,  who 
exclaimed  against  it  as  an  unheard-of 
injustice,  that  rebels,  the  adherents  of 
Buonaparte,  the  betrayers  of  their 
king,  should  receive  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  property  unjustly  held  by 
foreign  spoliation ;  while  the  brave  and 
the  loyal,  who,  in  the  cause  of  their 
monarch,  had  forfeited  the  inheritance 
derived  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
were  abandoned  to  entire  destitution. 
**  Repair,”  said  General  Donnadieu, 
**  repair  as  much  as  is  in  you  this 
great  act  of  iniquity.  This  is  a  debt 


names  do  you  find  }  They  are  the  ge¬ 
nerals  of  Buonaparte's  armies,  all  nia 
civil  and  military  house,  his  prefects 
and  his  ministers,  his  intendants  and 
his  ushers,  all  his  court,  even  to  hia 
physicians  and  surgeons,  his  wife's  lady 
of  honour,  and  his  child's  gouvcr- 
nante."  There  were  even  not  a  few 
of  those  known  and  designated  as  the 
chief  authors  and  abettors  of  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  the  hundred  days.  The  ora¬ 
tor  here  began  reading  a  list  of  those 
characters,  amid  loud  cries  of  reproba¬ 
tion  from  the  left,  while  the  right  side 
listened  patiently,  but  without  joining. 

These  discourses  drew  forth  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  Manuel,  who  rose  and  ob¬ 
served,  that  two  months  had  made  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  mode  of  talk¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  the  emig^nts. 
Then  the  opposite  partj  were  sileni, 
because  they  doubted  of  the  triumph 
of  the  holy  alliance  over  the  constitu¬ 
tional  governments,  and  they  spoke 
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now,  because  they  believed  blindly  in 
this  triumph.  The  clergy  and  nobility 
were  overturned  along  with  the  throne ; 
the  throne  has  been  raised  again  ;  it 
is  natural,  it  is  just,  that  the  clergy 
and  nobility  should  be  raised  along 
with  it.  The  principle  of  the  throne, 
or  at  least  of  its  ministers,  now  is,  that 
what  was  thirty  years  ago,  has  never 
ceased  to  exist,  that  the  King  has  ne- 
^ver  ceased  to  be  King.  If  nothing  be 
acknowledged  of  what  was  done  by 
the  Revolution,  it  is  quite  natural,  that 
the  nobles  and  cler^  should  say,  **  Our 
goods  have  been  taken  from  us,  we 
must  have  them  again.” 

Although,  however,  the  left  side  did 
not  spare  the  ministry  in  these  skir¬ 
mishes,  they,  upon  the  whole,  concur¬ 
red  in  the  measure  proposed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  final  arrangement,  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  four  first  classes  was 
fixed  at  1000  francs ;  those  of  the  fifth  , 
class  at  500  francs ;  those  of  the  sixth 
at  250francs.  A  provision,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  was  also  made  for  the  disbanded 
troops  of  the  old  army.  The  law,  thus 
modified,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
208  against  125. 

This  law  was  not  at  first  well  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  committee  charged 
with  its  examination,  made  a  unani¬ 
mous  report  against  it.  The  minister, 
however,  defended  it  with  such  energy, 
that  it  was  finally  carried  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  97  to  18. 

During  all  this  period,  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Peers  had  been  great¬ 
ly  occupied  by  the  trials  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  charged  with  the  conspiracy  of 
19th  August,  1820,  of  which  we  gave 
an  account  in  our  last.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  which  arose  was  the  propriety  of 
bringing  it  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Chamber.  Talleyrand  urged,  that  it 
was  quite  irregular  to  make  the  Peers 
sit  in  judgment  upon  all  plots  which 
came  under  the  description  of  high 
treason.  There  were  some  so  mean. 


and  the  persons  concerned  so  obscure, 
as  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  its  de¬ 
liberations.  The  determination  of  sit¬ 
ting  in  judgment  ought  to  be  founded 
less  on  the  nature  of  the  crime  than 
of  the  person.  The  objects  of  their 
jurisdiction  should  be  crimes  commit¬ 
ted  by  members  of  the  royal  family, 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  marshals 
and  peers  of  France,  ministers,  ge¬ 
nerals,  ambassadors,  and  governors 
of  colonies.  These  views  appeared  to 
meet  the  general  sense  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  a  committee  of  seven  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  the  question.  It 
was  finally  fixed,  that  the  Chamber 
itself  should  decide  upon  the  subjects 
which  it  was  to  judge  worthy  of  its 
own  consideration ;  and  the  present 
conspiracy,  it  was  ultimately  arranged, 
should  be  one,  though  its  objects  do 
not  appear  exactly  to  come  under  the 
description  designated  by  Talleyrand. 
Considerable  discussion  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  was  produced  by  a  royal  ordi¬ 
nance,  fixing  the  dress  in  which  the 
peers  were  to  sit  when  they  acted  as 
judges.  The  discontent  was  occasion¬ 
ed,  not  at  all  by  the  trifling  nature  of 
the  subject,  but  by  the  irregular  stretch 
of  power  which  it  was  supposed  to  im- 

P^y* 

All  these  preliminaries  and  pnnci- 
ples  being  at  length  adjusted,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  opened  on  the  21st  May, 
in  the  great  hall,  amid,  a  concourse  of 
the  most  distinguished  public  charac¬ 
ters.  Of  seventy-five  individuals  ori¬ 
ginally  brought  under  charge  by  the 
Attorney-General,  forty-one  had  been 
discharged,  and  only  thirty-four  put 
under  accusation.  Among  the  former 
were  General  Baron  Merlin;  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Fabvier.  The  latter  were  all 
officers  of  secondary  rank.  After  a 
very  long  investigation,  the  Chamber 
considered  themselves  justified  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  conspiracy  as  proved, 
though  the  assertions  of  its  leaders,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  high  names  connected 
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with  ity  and  the  large  funds  at  its  dis* 
posaly  could  be  considered  only  as 
empty  boasts.  Of  the  accused,  three,' 
Nantel,  Lavocat,  and  Rey,  were  con¬ 
demned  to  death  in  their  absence ;  and 
fire,  who  were  present,  De  Laser- 
derie,  De  TrogoflF,  Delamotte,  Ro¬ 
bert,  and  Gaillard. 

'  The  budget  was  naturally  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  long  discussions  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  which,  though  highly  proper 
there,  are  of  secondary  interest  out  of 
France.  The  general  statement  was, 

Ft.  L. 

Receipts,  888,021,745  about  37,000,906 
£3q>en8e8, 882,327,374  36,763,640 

5,694,371  237,266 

The  committee,  to  whom  the  bud¬ 
get  was  referred,  did  not  propose  any 
considerable  reductions  ;  but  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  different  articles  gave 
opportunities  to  the  opponents  of  mi¬ 
nistry  for  criticising  the  expenditure 
of  each  department,  as  well  as  for  at¬ 
tacking  the  general  system  on  which 
affairs  were  conducted. 

La  Fayette  observed,  that  the  civil 
list,  solely  appropriated  to  the  expenses 
of  the  royal  family,  was  more  consi¬ 
derable  than  that  of  England,  out  of 
which  are  paid  the  ministers,  the  am¬ 
bassadors,  and  the  judges.  He  com¬ 
mented  also  on  the  enormous  amount 
of  the  pension  list,  occasioned  by  the 
succession  of  revolution  and  counter¬ 
revolution,  in  consequence  of  which 
France  was  surcharged  with  two  com¬ 
plete  assortments  of  dynasties,  of  no¬ 
bilities,  and  of  privileges.  After  pass¬ 
ing  strictures  on  various  parts  of  the 
administration,  he  burst  into  a  vehe¬ 
ment  sally  against  the  old  regtW, 
which  excited  the  violent  displeasure 
of  the  right,  who  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  speech  from  being  printed. 

A  warm  debate  arose  on  the  pro¬ 
position  of  the  committee  to  retrench 
the  small  sum  of  50,000  francs,  des¬ 


tined  to  **  encouragements  for  primary 
instruction.**  The  reason  assigned 
was,  that  these  funds  were  employed 
in  favouring  a  system  (the  Lancas¬ 
trian)  little  in  harmony  with  our  in¬ 
stitutions.** 

In  refutation  of  this  opinion,  M.' 
Laine  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of 
giving  to  the  people  a  primary  instruc¬ 
tion,  shewing,  that,  wherever  the  poor 
man  can  read  and  write,  there  is  more 
order,  more  subordination,  and  fewer 
crimes  ;  that,  from  the  inspection  of 
the  registers  of  courts  of  law,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that,  of  a  hundred  malefactors, 
there  were  not  ten  who  could  read  and' 
write ;  that  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
Scotland,  where  instruction  is  more 
widely  diffused  than  elsewhere,  are  the 
countries  of  Europe  most  eminent  for 
morality,  religion,  and  industry  ;  that 
the  Lancastrian  system  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  method  of  the  brethren' 
of  the  Christian  school ;  and  that  it  is 
equally  favourable  to  the  improvement 
of  religion  and  of  morals.  It  was  de¬ 
sirable,  besides,  to  maintain  a  salutary 
emulation  between,  the  different  me¬ 
thods  ;  and  to  refuse  the  funds  de¬ 
manded,  would  be  passing  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  upon  the  Lancastrian 
system.  A  number  of  royalist  mem¬ 
bers,  however,  strongly  inveighed 
against  that  system,  which  they  re¬ 
presented  as  vaunted,  and  established 
with  violence  in  the  departments,  to 
the  discredit  of  the  solid  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  brethren  of  the 
Christian  school,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  proved  by  long  experi¬ 
ence  ;  while  the  new  method  had  no 
friends  but  the  enemies  of  religion  and 
morality.  The  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  yielded  so  far  to  these  multi¬ 
plied  attacks,  as  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  method  of  the  brethren  was  pre¬ 
ferable  :  but  he  represented,  that  they 
could  not  supply  the  wants  of  France, 
where  there  were  still  25,000  com¬ 
munes  without  a  school  of  any  descrip- 
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tion»  while  Uie  tiiperior  of  the  brechm 
had  admitted,  that  thej  could  not,  for 
ten  yean  to  come,  furnish  any  beyond 
those  at  present  engaged  for.  M.  Cu> 
▼ier  observed  also,  that  the  brethren's 
schools  were  much  more  expensive, 
costing  SOI.  at  the  fint  establishment, 
and  ^SL  annually.  After  three  days 
of  debate,  the  allowance  was  carrM 
by  only  a  very  small  majority. 

On  the  subject  of  the  army,  many 
complaints  were  made  of  its  inefficient 
state.  General  Foy,  in  particular,  re> 
proached  the  mmister  with  demand¬ 
ing  175  millions  for  a.  service  which 
could  not  bnng  80,000  effective  men 
into  the  field.  He  insisted,  that  the 
disregard  eff  the  rules  laid  down  for 
promotion,  and  other  instances  of  ill 
treatment,  had  caused  deep  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  troops;  that  you  would 
seek  there  in  vain  for  that  attachment 
to  the  standard,  and  that  enthusiasm 
for  France  and  for  their  king,  which, 
in  a  French  army,  are  the  most  sacred 
bonds  of  discipline.  **  Desertion  to 
foreign  service,  which  had  disappeared 
from  our  armies  since  the  Revolution, 
had  recommenced  more  actively  than 
before.  There  are  no  more  nuterials 
to  make  non-commissioned  officers, 
since  the  old  soldiers  will  not  engage 
anew.  The  officers,  dissatisfied  with 
the  present,  uncertain  of  the  future, 
fatigued  with  being  organized  and  dis¬ 
organized  without  ceasing,  see  in  their 
employment  only  an  insufficient  and 
precarious  means  of  existence. 

In  reply  to  this  attack,  the  minister 
statet^tlukt  the  army  num^red  150,000 
effective  men  ;  that  it  was  so  organ¬ 
ized,  that  it  could,  in  a  veij  wort 
time,  be  raised  to  250,000.  rle  de¬ 
nied  altogether  either  the  desertion  or 
the  dissatisfaction  which  was  said  to 
exist  in  it.  «  Go,  ask  of  these  regi¬ 
ments,"  said  he,  **  and  you  will  find 
the  most  profound  indignation  at  the 
manner  in  which  you  dare  to  interpret 
their  sentiments.  While  the  opposi¬ 


tion  members  feared  not  to  attack  so 
openly  the  intentions  of  the  king’s  to- 
vemment,  were  tl^  not  afraid  that 
some  one  might  misinterpret  their  dis¬ 
course,  and  suspect  them  of  wishbg 
to  corrupt  the  ndelity  of  the  troops  ^ 
In  the  mode  of  raising  the  supplies, 
the  most  important  particular  was  a 
proposal  for  a  reduction  of  21,000,000 
francs  on  the  land-tax,  which,  in  France, 
forms  the  most  important  branch  of 
revenue.  This  remission  was  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  reducing  the  preposterous 
inequality,  which,  from  old  causes,  had 
crept  into  the  distribution  of  this  im¬ 
post.  This  had  risen  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  tax,  in  some  instances,  was  a 
seventeenth,  in  others  a  sixth,  of  the 
net  income.  Little  objection  was  nude 
in  a  financial  view ;  though  some  men¬ 
tioned  other  taxes,  the  remission  of 
which  appeared  to  them  more  urgent¬ 
ly  called  for.  Discussion,  however, 
was  excited  by  the  political  effect  of 
the  change.  The  qualification  of  elect¬ 
ors  had  been  fixra  according  to  (he 
amount  of  direct  taxes  paid ;  conse¬ 
quently,  many  persons  still  enjoying 
tne  same  income,  would,  by  a  reduction 
of  these  taxes,  be  divested  of  their  pri¬ 
vilege.  This  measure,  indeed,  laid 
open  the  precarious  basis  on  which  the 
whole  French  representative  system 
rested  ;  for,  if,  in  consequence  of  finan¬ 
cial  prosperity,  all  direct  taxes  could 
be  taken  off,  or  if  they  were  even  com¬ 
muted  for  taxes  on  commodities,  there 
would  cease  to  be  an  individual  in  the 
kingdom  entitled  to  vote  for  a  deputy. 
The  left  side  declared  it  impossible 
to  agree  to  the  reduction  without  an 
amendment,  by  which  the  qualification 
might  be  proportionally  reduced,  and 
the  number  of  electors  preserved  un¬ 
diminished.  It  was'  urged,  in  reply, 
that  the  present  was  a  very  trifling,  and 
merely  an  equalizing  arrangement,  and 
was  equally  beneficial  to  the  electoral 
system,  which  at  present  shared  the 
inequalities  of  the  fiscal  system  ;  that 
13 
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since  the  last  arrangement,  tbennmber 
of  electors  had  increased  from  aboTe 
80,000,  to  104>,000,  and,  consequently, 
was  greater  now  than  had  been  con¬ 
templated  at  the  first  establishment ; 
finally,  that  the  amendment  proposed, 
being  entirely  political,  ought,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  charter,  to  form  a  separate 
law  from  the  present,  which  was  strict¬ 
ly  financial.  The  motion  was  finally 
disposed  of  by  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  entire  law  of  finance  was  car¬ 
ried  in  the  Deputies' by  258  to  43,  and 
in  the  Peers  by  99  to  2. 

The  last  important  question  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  was  the  proposal  made  by  mi¬ 
nisters  for  continuing  the  censorship  on 
the  journals.  The  committee,  how¬ 
ever,  reported  unfavourably  on  the 
project,  complaining,  that,  thoqgh  mi- 

S  boasted  of  the  moderation  with 
this  power  had  been  exercised, 
it  bad  refused  to  lay  before  them  the 
suppressed  articles,  that  they  might 
judge  for  themselves.  Admitting  the 
evil  arising  from  the  abuses  of' the 
press,  it  was  conceived,  that  strict  pe¬ 
nal  laws,  after  publication,  were  better 
fitted  to  repress  them,  than  a  previous 
censorship. 

The  debate,  as  well  as  the  report, 
went  against  the  project.  The  ultra- 
royalists  and  the  liberauz,  by  a  com¬ 
bination  which  soon  proved  fatal  to 
ministers,  united  their  efforts.  The  lat- , 
ter  employed  the  usual  arguments  in 
favour  of  free  discussion ;  while  the 
royalists  exclaimed,  that  the  censor¬ 
ship  bad  been  employed  to  promote 
mere  ministerial  interests,  in  opposition 
to  monarchical  principles,  to  the  true 
welfare  of  the  throne,  of  religion,  and 
of  the  country.  It  had  studiously 
stifled  the  expression  of  sound  doc¬ 
trines,  founded  upon  sentiments  of  fi¬ 
delity  and  honour,  to  favour  subversive 
and  rebellious  principles.  Ministers, 
however,  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
law,  but  clogged  with  a  severe  amend- 
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meat,  which  limited  its  operation  to 
the  end  of  the  third  month  after  the 
meeting  of  the  following  session. 

The  session  was  closed  on  the  Slat 
July,  by  a  royal  message. 

The  present  era  was  marked  by  an 
event,  which  caused  a  deep  sensatioa 
in  France,  and  made  a  material  change 
in  its  political  attitude.  Its  once  ter¬ 
rible  ruler,  whose  iron  rod  had  been 
stretched,  so  widely  over  the  nations, 
was  announced  to  have  teiminated  his 
mortal  destiny.  An  event  which  brought 
into  one  view  a  lot  chequered  by  such 
mighty  vicissitudes,  so  wondrous  a  rise, 
and  so  unprecedented  a  fall,  could  not 
but  awaken  reflection  in  the  most 
thoughtless.  Death  seemed  to  have 
gained  a  higher  triumph  than  usual, 
when  he  extinguished  a  soul  which, 
by  its  single  energy,  filled  a  worid, 
and  swayed  the  destinies  of  a  race. 
There  was  something  peculiarly  wild 
and  strange  in  this  closing  scene  of  his 
destiny,  on  a  solitary  rock,  bosomed 
in  the  waste  of  the  Atlantic,  and  so 
widely  removed  from  that  worid,  to  all 
the  movements  of  which  be  had  been 
accustomed  to  give  the  main  impulse. 

Napoleon,  in  the  first  periods  of  his 
fall,  displayed  an  equanimity  almost 
heroic.  He  was  then,  as  it  were,  a 
spectacle  to  mankind  ;  the  eye  of  tW 
world  was  fixed  on  him  ;  perhaps  even 
some  pleasure  might  be  felt  in  the  first 
relief  from  the  anxious  cares  of  em¬ 
pire.  But,  when  all  these  new  feelings 
were  over,  and  when  year  after  year 
of  dreary  and  monotonous  existence 
rolled  on,  his  restlessly  active  mind 
began  to  prey  upon  itself,  and  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  his  rock-prison  were  felt  press¬ 
ing  on  him  harder  and  harder.  The 
violence  also  of  his  complaints  was 
probably  a  manoeuvre,  fair  and  natural 
enough,  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  li¬ 
beration.  On  the  part  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  we  conceive  that  it  was  al¬ 
together  out  of  the  question  to  afford 
any  indulgenoe  that  was  incompatible 
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with  the  most  strict  guardianship.  The 
case  of  one  man  could  not  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  welfare  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  millions.  Beyond  this,  it  was 
magnanimous,  and  everyway  right, 
that  his  comfort  should  be  consulted. 
How  far  this  was  done  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  as  his 
guardian,  has  been  a  subject  of  warm 
controversy ;  and  we  do  not  know  if 
much  has  yet  been  got  on  either  side, 
except  the  contradictory  assertions  of 
parties  concerned.  It  was  necessary 
to  find  a  man  trusty,  vigilant,  and  de¬ 
termined  ;  and  it  might  be  difficult,  in 
so  painful  an  office,  to  hnd  these  qua¬ 
lities  in  combination  with  the  highest 
polish  and  sauvity  of  manners.  We 
have  formerly  blamed  the  withholding 
the  title  of  Emperor ;  and,  if  there  was 
any  wanton  neglect  or  insult,  we  should 
certainly  blame  it.  There  does  not 
appear  any  deliberate  intention  of  such 
on  the  part  of  government ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  considerable  wish  to 
promote  the  personal  convenience  of 
the  illustrious  prisoner. 

O'Meara,  whom  Buonaparte  had 
entirely  gained  over,  represented  his 
complaints  as  arising  from  an  affection 
of  the  liver,  generated,  or  greatly  ag¬ 
gravated,  by  a  residence  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates.  His  friends,  therefore,  urge, 
that  the  prolongation  of  his  residence 
at  St  Helena  was  nothing  less  than  a 
sentence  of  death.  Five  respectable 
medical  men,  however,  by  whom  the 
body  was  opened  after  death,  declared, 
that  the  disease  had  arisen  solely  from 
an  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  under¬ 
stood  to  be  hereditary ;  and  that  the 
liver  exhibited  no  injury,  unless  what 
arose  from  the  local  contact  of  that 
morbid  organ.  It  was  remarked,  in¬ 
deed,  that  this  report  was  not  signed 
by  Antomarchi,  Napoleon  s  private 
physician ;  but  this  was  probably  only 
in  consequence  of  his  not  being  in  the 
British  service,  since  no  contradiction 
was  ever  obtained  from  him,  although 


there  were  so  many  by  whom  it  would 
have  been  eagerly  received  and  circu¬ 
lated. 

A  life  of  Buonaparte  would  be  the 
history  of  Europe  for  the  last  twenty 
years ;  and  it  is  scarcely  here  the  place 
or  time  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  That  party  spirit,  of  which 
he  was  so  long  the  main  object,  threw 
mankind  into  the  most  violent  ex¬ 
tremes.  The  period  is  past  for  con¬ 
sidering  him  as  a  monster  of  crime, 
C'jch  as  the  world  never  before  saw, 
and  as  only  the  abyss  of  Jacobinism 
could  have  thrown  up.  On  the  other 
band,  to  represent  him  as  a  hero,  with 
whose  success  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  welfare  of  mankind  were  identified, 
and  whose  fall  left  the  world  in  dark¬ 
ness,  appears  to  us  the  most  palpable 
extravagance  and  absurdity.  If  there 
is  nothing  to  sink  him  morally  below, 
there  seems  as  little  to  raise  him  above, 
the  common  herd  of  conquerors  and 
usurpers,  with  whom  it  is  not  usual 
that  anything  is  sacred  which  stands 
between  them  and  the  object  of  their 
boundless  ambition.  To  liberty,  in 
every  shape,  and  in  every  country,  he 
was  an  avowed  foe.  The  instances  in 
which  he  has  been  charged  with  acts 
of  peculiar  atrocity,  are  not  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  some  them,  though  not 
all,  have  been  cleared  up.  But  the 
main  blemish  is,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  point  out  any  course  of  conduct 
into  which  he  entered  with  a  view 
to  the  benefit  of  France,  or  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  His  every 
care,  every  thought,  every  exertion, 
were  devoted  to  his  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  and  that  of  his  family.  In  pri¬ 
vate  intercourse,  although'  he  was 
stormy,  and,  amid  the  cares  of  power, 
reserved  and  gloomy,  yet  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  openness, 
amenity,  and  affection  ;  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  strongly  attaching  to  him¬ 
self  those  individuals  by  whom  he  was 
immediately  surrounded. 
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The  death  of  Napoleon  appeared  to 
gire  a  firmer  seat  to  the  French  go. 
vernment,  and  to  relieve  it  from  that 
inquietude 'which  was  always  kept  up 
by  the  existence  of  a  standard,  round 
which  a  large  part  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion  would  have  been  inclined  to  rally. 
The  King  acted  with  moderation  and 
V  magnanimity  towards  the  memory  of  a 
foe  no  longer  dreaded.  The  marks  of 
grief  which  involuntarily  burst  from 
some  officers  of  the  old  army,  then  in 
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his  service,  were  not  only  indulged,  but 
applauded  by  him.  Bertrand,  Montho- 
Ion,  and  others,  who  had  personally  at¬ 
tached  themselves  to  their  fallen  mas¬ 
ter,  were,  on  returning  to  France,  re¬ 
stored  to  their  place  in  the  army,  and 
to  all  the  emoluments  attached  to  it.  A 
different  spirit  broke  out  from  some  of 
the  zealots  in  the  Chambers  ;  but  it 
was  overborne  and  kept  down  by  the 
sense  of  a  great  majorny. 
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SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Agitated  State  of  Spain. — Commotions  at  Madrid.— Meeting  of  the  Cortes.— 
Change  of  Ministry.— Disturbances  in  the  Provinces. — Murder  of  Vinuesa. 
Viol^e  of  the  Clubs.— Proceedings  of  the  Cortes. — Disorder  at  Saragossa. — 
Plague  at  Barcelona. — Refractory  Spirit  at  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Corunna.— 
Reports  and  Debates  on  the  subject.— Sanitary  Cordon,  and  Insurrectionary 
Movements. 

Thr  present  year  opened,  for  Spain,  of  the  French  Revolution,  enabled 
in  a  general  state  of  interior  agitation,  them  to  collect,  in  various  quarters,  a 
.That  superficial  unanimity,  which  had  number  of  bands,  which  were  with 
been  for  some  time  exhibited,  in  re-  difficulty  reached  and  dispersed  by 
gard  to  the  new  system,  had  now  en*  the  regular  troops.  The  Spaniards 
tirely  disappeared ;  and  two  parties  had  now  a  complete  church  militant, 
were  very  distinctly  formed,  one  de-  the  royalist  guerillas  being  usually 
voted  to  the  cause  of  monarchy,  and  headed  by,  and  their  ranks  partly  fill- 
desiring  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  ed  with,  monks.  The  Curate  Me- 
regime  v  the  other  disposed  to  push  rino,  in  Biscay  and  Navarre,  distin- 
the  nation  still  farther  in  the  career  guished  himself  above  all  the  others ; 
of  revolution.  Each  party,  agitated  by  but  the  Sierra  Morena,  Old  Castille, 
continual  wrongs  and  alarms,  work-  and  even  the  environs  of  the  capital, 
ed  itself  up  always  to  an  higher  pitch  contained  a  number  of  similar  parti- 
of  exultation.  The  ejected  monks  zans.  The  great  cities  again,  the  focus 
everywhere  called  the  peasantry  to  of  liberalism,  were  agitated  by  the 
arms,  in  the  name  of  the  throne,  and,  clubs,  who,  enraged  and  alarmed  at 
above  all,  of  the  altar,  which  they  re-  these  movements,  branded  govem- 
presented  as  trampled  under  foot  by  ment  as  favouring  them  by  its  want 
the  revolutionary  system.  The  su-  of  energy  in  their  suppression,  and 
perstitious  reverence  in  which  the  denounced  the  highest  persons  in  the 
church  is  held,  particularly  by  this  state,  and  the  royal  house  itself,  as 
class  of  Spaniards,  joined  to  the  ha-  lending  secret  aid  to  the  anti-revolu- 
bitsofinsurrection  and  irregular  fight-  tionary  movements.  Among  these 
ing,  formed  during  the  long  course  clubs,  that  of  Malta  held  now  the 
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first  place,  destined  soon  to  give  place 
to  the  itiore  violent  one  of  the  Foh- 
tana  d'Oro. 

One  circumstance,  which  greatly 
augmented  the  ferment  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind,  was  the  charge  brought 
a^inst  Vinuesa,  the  King's  chaplain, 
of  having  been  at  the  head  of  a  plot 
destined  to  overthrow  the  constitu¬ 
tional  system.  He  was  brought  to 
trial,  but  the  multitude  and  the  clubs 
believed,  that  influence  emanated 
from  the  highest  quarters  to  avert,  or 
at  least  to  mitigate,  the  merited  sen- 
'  tence.  Even  the  municipality  (ayun- 
tamento)  of  Madrid,  in  an  address 
presented  to  the  King,  told  him,  that 
the  enemies  of  the  constitution  were 
in  his  palace,  in  his  house,  and  in  his 
chapel.  These  circumstances  work¬ 
ed  upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
who,  whenever  the  monarch  appear¬ 
ed  in  public,  crowded  round  him, 
and  with  acclamations  of  **  Live  the 
constitutional  King,"  mingled  threat¬ 
ening  cries,  in  which  they  demanded 
.the  death  of  Vinuesa,  the  disbanding 
of  the  Guards,  and  the  dismissal  of 
some  ministers  whom  they  suspected. 
The  King,  having  addressed  a  com¬ 
plaint  upon  this  subject  to  the  muni¬ 
cipality,  that  body  gave  instructions, 
indeed,  to  their  corregidors  to  watch 
over  the  maintenance  of  order,  and 
published  a  proclamation,  exhorting 
the  people  to  be  tranquil,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  in  this  proclamation,  re¬ 
cognized  the  justice  of  their  com¬ 
plaints,  and  expressed  confidence  that 
they  would  be  listened  to.  Such  pro¬ 
clamations  had  a  very  imperfect  ten¬ 
dency  to  allay  the  public  ferment. 
Accordingly,  when  the  King  next 
came  out,  the  same  cries  still  saluted 
his  passage.  The  Guards,  a.body  al« 
ways  zealously  attached  to  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  monarch,  and  who  could 
not  divest  themselves  of  the  old  im¬ 
pression,  which  viewed  eveiy  insult 
to  his  person  as  the  greatest  of  crimes. 


determined  no  longer  to  be  tame 
spectators  of  this  treatment  Thirty 
of  them  rushed  from  their  quarters, 
charged  the  people. sword  in  hand, 
and  wounded  several,  among  whom 
was  a  corregidor.  The  people,  how¬ 
ever,  mustered  in  great  force,  and 
drove  back  the  troops  to  their  quar¬ 
ters,  where  they  with  difficulty  found 
safety.  A  dreadful  ferment  now  pre¬ 
vailed  in-  the  city ;  the  garrison  and 
National  Guard  were  put  under  arms, 
and  the  greater  number  even  of  the 
Guards  publicly  disavowed  the  rash 
deed  of  their  comrades.  An  address 
of  the  municipality,  however,  and  the 
popular  voice  called  for  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  this  body,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  shewn  an  irreconcilable  en¬ 
mity  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  af¬ 
fair  was  referred  to  the  Council  of 
State,  which  decided,  that  no  corps 
could  be  disbanded,  unless  by  the 
authority  of  the  Cortes ;  but  that  the 
Guards  should  be  provisionally  called 
upon  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  retain¬ 
ing  only  their  swords,  and  should  be 
superseded  by  another  corps  in  at¬ 
tending  upon  the  King’s  person.  Af¬ 
ter  this  crisis,  the  popular  tumults 
abated,  and  tranquillity  was  in  some 
degree  restored. 

Amid  these  agitations,  the  meeting 
of  the  Cortes  was  anxiously  expected 
by  all  parties.  A  report  prevailing, 
that  the  King  would  not  open  it  m 
person,  a  deputation  of  the  members 
waited  upon  his  Majesty,  on  the  25th 
of  February,  and  expressed  their  an¬ 
xious  wish  on  the  subject.  The  King 
gave  a  satisfactory  answer,  declaring, 
that  he  would  attend  with  great  plea¬ 
sure  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
He  added,  1  hope,  from  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  the  deputies,  that 
they  will  adopt  energetic  measures, 
capable  of  ^arresting  the  evils  with 
which  the  nation  is  threatened,  and 
the  precursors  of  which  I  perceive  in 
the  insults  and  disrespect  shewn  to 
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dignity  and  to  my  person,  in  de« 
spite  of  the  constitution." 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  the  session 
of  the  Cortes  was  accordingly  opened, 
with  a  speech  from  the  King,  which 
caused  a  considerable  emotion  in  the 
House  and  the  public.  I'  began 
with  the  strongest  professions  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  constitutional  system. 
The  King  said,  “  In  seeing  myself 
surrounded  a  second  time  by  the 
worthy  representatives  of  this  heroic 
nation,  which  has  given  so  many 
proofs  of  Its  love  and  its  attachment 
to  my  royal  person,  my  grateful  heart 
cannot  resist  rendering  thanks  to  the 
Almighty,  who,  having  re-establish¬ 
ed  me  on  the  throne  of  my  ancestors 
by  the  valour  and  constancy  of  my 
faithful  subjects,  has  deigned  to  con¬ 
solidate  it,  in  giving  it,  as  a  basis,  the 
constitution,  sanctioned  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  Cortes,  and  to  which,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  wish  of  the  nation,  1 
have  freely  sworn. 

"  1  he  happiness  of  the  people  that 
Divine  Providence  has  confided  to 
my  care,  which  is,  and  always  shall 
be,  the  object  of  my  most  ardent 
wishes,  alone  decided  me  to  adopt  a 
system  which  the  nation  desired,  and 
which,  besides,  the  lights  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  age  imperiously  de¬ 
manded. 

“  The  effect  has  corresponded  with 
my  hopes,  and  1  have  seen,  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  Spanish  loyalty 
rallying  firmly  round  the  throne  of 
its  King,  manifesting  everywhere,  and 
by  unequivocal  testimonies,  its  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  new  institutions,  which 
are  to  found  the  future  grandeur  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  which 
are  at  the  same  time  the  best  support 
of  my  throne,  and  give  the  highest 
lustre  to  the  splendour  of  my  crown  " 

A  view  was  then  taken  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  administration,  and 
it  was  stated,  that  the  finances,  though 
still  labouring  under  considerable  dis¬ 


tress,  were  assuming  a  more  favour¬ 
able  aspect ;  that  national  industry 
was  reviving ;  and  that  in  America 
war  had  at  least  suspended  its  ra¬ 
vages.  He  then  touched  on  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

“  The  resolution,"  said  he,  “  taken 
in  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  of  Laybach,  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  to  interpose  in  the  changes 
of  the  political  system  established  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  has 
excited  all  my  solicitude  from  consi¬ 
deration  of  that  royal  family,  united 
to  mine  by  ties  of  blood,  and  by  the 
interest  that  1  take  in  the  happiness 
of  that  nation,  and  because  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  states,  that  the  sacred 
rights  of  nations  and  their  princes 
may  be  rightly  respected.  1  have, 
therefore,  thought  it  indispensable  to 
the  honour  of  my  throne,  and  to  the 
dignity  of  the  great  nation  which  it 
is  my  glory  to  govern,  to  make  it 
understood  by  suitable  communica¬ 
tions,  that  I  will  not  recognize  any¬ 
thing  whatever  that  may  be  contrary 
to  the  positive  rights  of  mankind,  on 
which  are  founded  the  liberty,  the 
independence,  and  prosperity  of  na¬ 
tions — principles  which  Spain,  on  its 
part,  will  inviolably  respect  with  re¬ 
gard  to  others. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  an¬ 
nouncing  to  the  Cortes  that  the  al-  , 
lied  sovereigns,  according  to  all  the 
communications  that  I  have  received 
to  the  present  time,  have  been  and 
are  agreed  in  recognizing  these  prin¬ 
ciples  with  respect  to  Spain." 

But  the  most  remarkable  passage 
was  that  in  which  the  King  alluded 
to  circumstances  relating  personally 
to  himself,  in  the  following  terms 
It  is  necessary  that  I  inform,  though 
with  much  chagrin,  this  wise  Con¬ 
gress,  that  the  ideas  of  some  ill-dis¬ 
posed  persons,  who  strive  to  seduce 
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credulous  people,  by  persuading  them 
that  my  heart  conceals  views  opposed 
to  the  systeip  that  governs  us,  are  not 
unknown  to  my  mind.  Their  object 
is  only  to  inspire  diffidence  as  to  my 
pure  intentions,  and  on  the  rectitude 
of  my  conduct.  1  have  sworn  to  the 
constitution,  and  1  have  always  en¬ 
ded  voured  to  observe  it,  as  much  as 
depends  on  me.  Would  to  God  that 
every  one  did  the  same !  The  out¬ 
rages  and  the  acts  of  irreverence  of 
all  sorts  committed  towards  my  dig¬ 
nity,  in  contempt  of  what  order  and 
respect  for  my  person  ought  to  exact 
as  a  constitutional  King,  have  been 
published. 

**  I  have  no  fears  for  my  life  or  my 
safety ;  God,  who  reads  my  heart, 
watches  both,  and  will  preserve  them, 
as  will  also  the  majority  and  the  sound 
part  of  the  nation.  But  I  ought  not 
to  withhold  to-day  from  the  Congress, 
as  principally  charged  with  preser¬ 
ving  the  inviolability  that  it  wishes 
to  be  observed  towards  its  constitu¬ 
tional  King,  that  these  insults  would 
not  have  been  repeated  if  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  had  displayed  all  the  en- 
ergy  w  h  ich  the  con  stitution  prescribes, 
and  the  Cortes  desires.  The  want  of 
firmness,  and  the  little  activity,  of 
many  of  the  authorities,  have  given 
room  to  the  renewal  of  such  excesses ; 
and,  should  they  continue,  it  will  not 
be  astonishing  if  the  Spanish  nation 
finds  itself  enveloped  in  numberless 
evils  and  misfortunes. 

I  am  confident  that  it  will  not  be 
so,  if  the  Cortes,  as  1  must  hope, 
unites  intimately  with  their  constitu¬ 
tional  King,  occupying  themselves 
without  relaxation  to  destroy  abuses, 
to  combine  opinion,  and  to  repress 
the  machinations  of  ill-disposed  per¬ 
sons,  who  wish  only  for  disunion  and 
anarchy.” 

These  complaints,  expressed  in 
terms  not  altogether  compatible  with 
the  royal  dignity,  excited  a  strong 


sensation  in  the  Assembly ;  and  as 
the  president,  unprepared  to  make 
such  an  answer  as  the  delicacy  of  the 
circumstances  demanded,  replied  only 
m  vague  and  general  terms,  it  was 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Conde 
de  Torreno,  that,  according  to  the 
example  followed  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  a  committee  should  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  prepare  an  answer. 

The  agitation  occasioned  by  this 
singular  address,  had  scarcely  subsi¬ 
ded,  when  it  was  absorbed  by  a  great¬ 
er  and  more  unexpected  event.  The 
same  evening,  it  was  announced,  that 
all  the  ministers  except  one  bad  re¬ 
signed,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
had  received  their  dismissal.  No  hint 
was  given  of  those  who  were  destined 
to  fill  their  places.  Among  all  the  li¬ 
beral  circles,  this  event  excited  an 
extraordinary  emotion.  They  consi¬ 
dered  the  dismissal,  at  such  a  crisis, 
of  men  known  for  their  attachment 
to  the  constitutional  system,  as  a  di¬ 
rect  blow  aimed  against  its  continu¬ 
ance.  So  strong  was  the  expression 
of  public  opinion,  that  the  King 
shrunk  from  this  bold  measure,  and 
had  recourse  to  a  step  equally  un¬ 
precedented  and  degrading.  On  the 
Sd  of  March,  Jabat,  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  minister,  presented  a  message  to 
the  Cortes,  requesting  their  advice  as 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry. 
The  King  here  said,  “  Wishing  to 
give  to  the  nation  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  sincerity  and  rectitude 
of  my  intentions,  and  desirous  that 
persons  of  talent,  experience,  and 
probity,  should  co-operate  with  me 
in  causing  the  constitution  to  be  ob¬ 
served  throughout  the  whole  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  who  also  may  dexterous¬ 
ly  and  carefully  remove  the  obstacles 
which  may  occur,  and  avoid  all  mo¬ 
tives  of  disturbance  and  discontent, 
I  have  resolved  to  address  myself  to 
the  Cortes  on  this  occasion,  and  avail 
myself  of  their  information  and  zeal. 
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in  order  to  choose  the  new  Secreta¬ 
ries  of  State.  I  know  that  this  is  a 
prerogative  of  my  own ;  but  1  am 
also  aware  that  it  will  not  clash  with 
its  exercise,  if  the  Cortes  point  out  to 
me,  and  even  name,  the  persons  most 
deserving  of  public  confidence,  and 
who,  in  their  opinion,  are  most  suit-' 
able  to  fill  these  high  offices  with 
utility  and  merit.  Composed  of  re¬ 
presentatives  of  all  the  provinces,  no¬ 
body  can  guide  me  better  in  this  de¬ 
licate  affair  than  they,  and  with  less 
risk  of  the  choice  not  being  accepta¬ 
ble.  That  advice  and  information, 
which  each  deputy,  individually, 
would  not  refuse  me,  if  I  asked  it, 
they  would  not  refuse  me,  now  as¬ 
sembled,  and  I  therefore  trust  they 
will  prefer  motives  of  public  good 
to  all  considerations  of  delicacy  and 
punctilio.” 

The  Cortes  were  extremely  astoun¬ 
ded  at  a  step  by  which  the  Monarch 
thus  threw  into  their  hands  the  most 
essential  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 
The  liberal  deputies,  however,  were 
unanimous  in  considering  it  as  an  of¬ 
fer  which  ought,  on  no  account,  to 
be  accepted.  They  denounced  it  even 
as  suggested  by  the  secret  counsel¬ 
lors  of  the  King,  with  the  view  of 
laying  a  snare  for  that  Assembly. 
“We  stand  in  opposition,"  said  Mar¬ 
tinez  de  la  Rosa,  “  with  the  ideas  of 
the  absolute  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  important  to  shew,  that  we 
will  never  be  the  instruments  nor  tlie 
accomplices  of  those  who  violate  the 
rights- of  the  Neapolitan  nation.  Yet 
we  must  at  the  same  moment  resolve 
the  problem,  that  liberty  and  order 
are  inseparable,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  calumnies  against  Spain,  which 
are  circulated  through  all  the  courts 
of  Europe.  It  is  time  to  shew,  that 
the  King  is  not  under  guardiansliip, 
nor  a  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  us,  as 
our  enemies  attempt  to  make  it  be 
believed.  Let  us  disarm  calumny. 


The  Cortes  ought  to  act  with  extreme 
pnidence  in  so  delicate  a  subject. 
The  King  is  free  in  the  choice  of  his 
ministers ;  we  can  anticipate  in  no¬ 
thing,  either  of  the  information  which 
he  expects  from  the  Council  of  State, 
or  of  the  qualities  of  those  whom  he 
is  to  select.”  He  only  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  the  new  ministers  being 
decidedly  devoted  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  system.  The  Conde  de  Tor- 
reno  very  clearly  intimated,  that,  if 
the  Cortes  had  been  to  give  any  ad¬ 
vice,  it  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  have 
recommended  the  restoration  of  the 
ministry  who  had  now  been  deprived 
of  their  functions,  and  whom  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  intimately  identified  with 
the  constitutional  system.  As  this, 
however,  would  have  implied  not 
only  interference,  but  censure,  he 
considered  it  as  still  more  out  of  the 
question  for  the  Cortes  to  exercise 
the  offered  prerogative. 

As  the  result  of  this  debate,  the 
Cortes  unanimously  agreed  to  the 
following  reply : — 

“  March  S,  1821. 

“  Neither  the  principles  recorded 
in  the  constitution,  nor  other  consi¬ 
derations  inseparable  from  the  repre¬ 
sentative  system  and  public  utility, 
allow  the  Cortes  to  take  the  part  the 
King  wishes  in  the  nomination  of 
fresh  persons  for  the  ministry.  The 
only  thing  the  Cortes  can  now  advise 
and  impress  on  his  Majesty,  in  order 
to  correspond  worthily  with  his  au¬ 
gust  confidence,  and  the  general  wishes 
of  the  nation,  is,  that  the  welfare  of 
the  latter,  as  well  as  of  his  Majesty 
himself,  efficaciously  require  that  the 
persons  who  are  to  fill  thes^  high  si¬ 
tuations,  should  have  given  positive 
and  eminent  proofs  of  tlieir  adherence 
to  the  constitutional  system,  and  that 
they  are,  and  always  have  been,  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  nation,  and  as  it  is 
commanded,  with  regard  to  offices  less 
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imporUntl  By  order  of  the  Cortes, 
we  communicate  the  same  to  you,  in 
order  that  you  majr  report  the  same 
to  his  Majesty,  and  in  an  answer 
to  the  communication  of  yesterday, 
transmitted  by  your  predecessor  in 
office,  inclosing  the  royal  decree,  &c. 

**  Fkancisco  Fernandez  Gasco, 
Dep.  and  Sec. 

"  Estanislao  de  Penafiel,  Dep. 
and  Sec. 

“  To  the  Secretary  of  Marine,” 

After  this  extraordinary  exchange 
of  messages,  Spain  remained  two 
days  without  a  ministry,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  business  being  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  head  clerks.  At 
length,  in  the  sitting  of  the  5tb,  a 
message  was  received,  in  which  the 
King  stated,  that,  from  the  purest 
and  most  sincere  motives,  he  had 
nominated  the  following  persons 
Matteo  Valdemoros,  for  the  interior; 
Ramon  Felin,  for  the  ultra-marine 
provinces  ;  Vincente,  Cano,  Manuel, 
for  justice ;  Antonio  Barato,  finances  ; 
Moreno  y  Daoix,  for  war  ;  and  Paula 
Escudero,  for  the  navy.  I'he  greater 
number  were  absent  on  different  em¬ 
ployments.  The  composition  was  of 
a  mixed  nature,  such  as  gave  little 
satisfaction  to  any  party,  but  in  which 
none  could  find  any  decided  room  for 
objection. 

This  affair  being  settled,  the  Cortes 
applied  themselves  to  the  delicate 
task  of  replying  to  the  King's  extra¬ 
ordinary  speech,  which  they  did  in 
the  following  terms : — “  It  was  just 
and  natural  that  the  political  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  in¬ 
tervention  which  the  Sovereigns  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  pretend 
to  exercise  in  that  respect,  should 
have  excited  the  solicitude  of  your 
Majesty.  The  ties  of  blood  which 
unite  that  royal  family  with  that  of 
your  Majesty,  and  the  incontestable 


right  which  all  nations  possess  of  me¬ 
liorating  their  institutions,  are  mo¬ 
tives  sufficiently  powerful  to  make 
Spain  regard,  with  the  most  lively 
interest,  an  event  so  serious,  and  of 
such  high  importance.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  taken  by  your  Majesty  to  recog¬ 
nize  nothing  contrary  to  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  law  of  natiobs  on  which 
reposes  the  independence  of  states,  • 
and  which  the  Spanish  nation  will 
inviolably  respect  with  regard  to 
others,  the  Cortes  conceive  to  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  your  Majesty,  and  of  the  grand 
nation  which  you  govern.  They  had, 
moreover,  congratulated  themselves, 
in  concurrence  with  your  Majesty, 
that  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  in  all 
their  communications,  had  hitherto 
manifested  that  they  recognized  these 
principles  with  respect  to  Spain.  This 
recognition  has  been  made  in  a  man¬ 
ner  clear  and  express,  such  as  the 
Cortes  desired,  as  the  national  digni¬ 
ty  required,  and  our  security  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  neighbouring  states  im¬ 
periously  demanded.  The  Cortes  con¬ 
ceive  that  it  becomes  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tion,  which  has  so  many  claims  to  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  Europe 
for  the  glorious  part  which  it  took  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  continent,  and 
for  the  generous  efibrts'  with  which  it 
sustained  its  own  independence,  and 
gave  an  example  to  other  nations,  to 
take  such  measures  as  may  protect  it 
from  all  political  vicissitudes,  and 
place  it  in  the  requisite  state  of  secu¬ 
rity.  The  Cortes  have  heard  with 
grief  and  surprise  the  conclusion  of 
your  Majesty's  speech.  Full  of  af¬ 
fection,  loyalty,  and  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  observance  of  the  constitution, 
which  so  positively  prescribes  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  the  sacred  and  inviolable 
person  of  your  Majes^,  they  can  ne¬ 
ver  behold  with  indinerence  any  act 
which  should  not  be  conformable  to 
this  constitutional  principle, — an  act 
which  could  not  be  conceiv^  but  by 
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»  Spaniard  unworthy  of  the  name, 
and  who  would  for  ever  merit  the 
general  execration  of  the  nation,  and 
articularly  that  of  a  capital  which 
as  given  your  Majesty,  from  the 
commencementof  your  reign,  somany 
proofs  of  affection  and  fidelity.  The 
Cories,  called  by  the  constitution  to 
the  discharge  of  legislative  functions, 
rely  for  the  rest  on  the  zeal  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  your  Majesty.  They  expect, 
with  firm  confidence,  that  your  Ma¬ 
jesty,  as  supreme  and  sole  head  of 
the  executive  power,  and  as  con¬ 
centrating  in  your  august  person  the 
power  of  causing  the  laws  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  as  extending  your  autho¬ 
rity  to  everything  that  concerns  the 
preservation  of  public  order,  which 
18  inseparable  from  attachment  and 
veneration  towards  the  Royal  Majes¬ 
ty,  will  give  orders  for  repressing 
with  energy  every  excess  contrary  to 
our  institutions,  by  the  means  which 
those  institutions  themselves  pre¬ 
scribe.  They  finally  hope  that  by  this 
conduct  your  Majesty  will  consum¬ 
mate  the  great  work  of  our  political 
restoration,  and  will  more  and  more 
secure  the  vigour  and  perpetuity  of 
the  constitutional  throne,  conforma¬ 
bly  to  the  general  and  invariable 
wishes  of  the  Spanish  people.” 

The  Cortes  took  first  under  its  con¬ 
sideration  the  state  of  the  foreign  re¬ 
lations  of  Spain.  Some  deputies  de¬ 
manded  farther  explanations  upon  the 
objects  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  their 
engagements.  But  as  the  new  mini¬ 
stry  were  not  forthcoming,  and  the 
last  considered  themselves  no  longer 
responsible,  it  was  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  satisfaction.  Only  the  most 
vehement  of  the  liberal  deputies,  Ro¬ 
mero  Alpuente,  proposed  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  should  endeavour  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  hostilities  against  Naples. 
The  proposal  was  rejected,  and  the 
Cortes  merely  resolved  “  to  thank  the 
government  for  having  rejected  and 


disapproved  the  principle  of  interfe¬ 
ring  with  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations,  which  several  powers  ap¬ 
peared  to  assume,  and  to  invite  the 
government  to  follow  up,  with  the 
greatest  vigour,  the  demands  for  ex¬ 
planations  and  guarantees  already 
made  from  foreign  powers,  respecting 
their  manner  of  viewing  the  affairs  of 
Spain.” 

The  next  object  of  deep  attention 
was,  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  subject  of  internal  security.  It 
stated  the  existence  of  a  combination 
of  plots  for  the  overthrow  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  all  directed  by  a  supreme 
junta,  with  a  number  of  secondary 
juntas  under  it.  Centres  of  conspi¬ 
racy  had  been  established  by  Spanish 
refugees  in  France,  particularly  in  the 
street  Richelieu  in  Paris,  and  at  Bay¬ 
onne.  It  had  broken  forth  on  several 
occasions,  particularly  at  the  com-  ^ 
mencement  of  the  present  session,  on 
the  dismissal  of  a  ministry  which  had 
shewn  so  much  zeal  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  new  institutions.  This 
ministry  was  supposed  to  have  the 
secret  of  all  their  schemes,  and  its 
fall  was  therefore  considered  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  triumph.  The  object  was,  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  King,  and  to  restore 
absolute  power.  All  these  schemes, 
however,  had  been  hitherto  hafiSed  by 
the  good  disposition  of  the  army  and 
the  national  militia. 

The  circumstance  in  this  report 
which  most  strongly  attracted  public 
attention,  was  a  document  in  the 
hand-writing  ofVenuesa,  chaplain  to 
the  King,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  under  trial  for  treasonable  de¬ 
signs.  This  paper  contained  the 
complete  scheme  of  a  plot,  which 
was  to  be  communicated  to  the  King, 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  the  Duke  del 
Infantado,  and  the  Marquis  of  Cas- 
tillar,  and  in  which  their  co-operation 
was  reckoned  upon.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  system,  with  all  its  ensigns  and 
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appendages,  was  to  be  overthrown, 
the  principal  liberals  either  put  to 
death,  or  thrown  into  prison,  and  all 
things  re-established  on  the  footing 
they  were  on  before  March,  1820, 
except  that  the  King  should  convoke 
the  national  Cortes  on  its  ancient 
footing. 

Strenuous  debates  arose  upon  this 
report,  which  those  members  who 
had  a  leaning  to  the  royal  cause,  re¬ 
presented  as  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  as  chiefly  aiming  to  support  the 
interest  of  the  former  ministry.  The 
liberal  party,  however,  lent  it  full 
evidence,  and  measures  were  propo¬ 
sed  and  carried,  for  averting  from 
Spain  the  threatened  dangers.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  force,  a  decree 
was  passed  for  calling  upon  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  all  Spaniards  of  a  military 
age,  and  forming  them  into  two  bodies 
of  militia,  one  of  which  was  to  be  ac¬ 
tive,  and,  in  case  of  invasion,  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
regular  army ;  the  other  was  to  be 
local.  Spain  was  divided  into  eight 
military  districts,  the  head-quarters 
of  which  were  to  be  Madrid,  Barce¬ 
lona,  Saragossa,  Vittoria,  or  Pampe- 
luna,  Corunna,  Seville,  Grenada, 
and  Badajos.  Other  measures  were 
prompted  by  the  alarm  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  in  which  liberty,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  was  sacrificed  to  its  own  pre¬ 
servation.  The  penalty  of  banish¬ 
ment  was  pronounced  upon  every 
Spaniard  who  should  propagate  max¬ 
ims  or  doctrines  tending  directly  to 
overthrow  the  constitution ;  tines 
W'ere  imposed  upon  those  who,  by 
satires  or  invectives,  should  provoke 
to  its  non-observance.  A  summary 
mode  of  judgment  was  decreed  for 
all  who  should  be  found  engaged  in 
insurrection,  who  were  to  be  tried  by 
a  council  of  war,  and  executed  in 
fort^- eight  hours. 

These  measures  were  but  too  na¬ 
turally  prompted  by  the  disturbed 
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state  of  the  provinces.  In  Alava,  the 
southern  division  of  Biscay,  the  cu¬ 
rate  Merino  had  swelled  his  force  to 
700  or  800  men,  had  entered  Salva- 
tierra,  where  he  threw  down  the 
stone  of  the  constitution,  and  where 
he  defeated  and  captured  the  Nation¬ 
al  Guard  of  Vittoria,  which  had  march¬ 
ed  to  its  defence.  He  was  marching 
upon  Vittoria,  when  he  was  met  by 
Lopez  Banos,  then  commandant  at 
Pampeluna,  an  original  and  zealous 
champion  of  the  revolution.  After  a 
short,  but  desperate  conflict,  the  in¬ 
surgent  guerilla  was  completely  put 
to  the  route,  and  400  taken  prison¬ 
ers  ;  military  execution  was  imme¬ 
diately  performed  upon  the  chiefs, 
who  consisted  chiefly  of  monks  and 
curates,  while  Merino,  with  the  wreck 
of  his  force,  fled  into  Old  Castille. 

In  the  capital,  where*  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  population  had  embra¬ 
ced  the  extreme  of  liberal  opinions, 
these  anti-constitutional  movements 
excited  an  indignation,  which  was 
greatly  heightened  by  another  criti¬ 
cal  event.  The  trial  of  Vinuesa  ter¬ 
minated  in  his  being  condemned  to 
ten  years  confinement  in  the  galleys— 
certainly  a  very  merciful  sentence,  if 
there  was  truth  in  the  report  of  the 
Cortes,  and  if  the  document  laid  be¬ 
fore  that  assembly  was  written  by  him. 
By  the  multitude,  this  opinion  was 
felt  in  the  most  vehement  degree,  and 
their  passions  were  soon  excited  to 
a  fatal  pitch.  On  the  following  day, 
(4th  May,)  they  assembled  in  vast 
crowds,  and  rushed  against  the  pri¬ 
son.  The  militia  endeavoured  to  op¬ 
pose  them,  by  firing  from  the  win¬ 
dows  ;  but  the  mob,  having  provided 
hammers  and  othe'r  instruments, broke 
open  the  prison  doors,  and,  with  the 
same  instruments,  executed  that  ter¬ 
rible  sentence  which  they  judged  due 
on  the  unfortunate  Vinuesa. 

All  moderate  citizens  were  struck 
with  terror  at  an  event,  which  call- 
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ed  to  mind,  and  threatened  to  re* 
new,  the  most  frightful  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Inquiries 
werein  vain  made  to  discover  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  this  enormity ;  and,  indeed, 
if  discovered,  government  miglit  have 
been  afraid  to  proceed  to  extremities 
against  them.  The  reproachful  name 
of  Martillo  was  applied  to  them,  from 
the  fatal  instrument;  but  from  this 
they  so  little  shrunk,  that  those  who 
became  obnoxious  to  this  violent  fac¬ 
tion  were  warned  of  it  by  blows  with 
a  hammer,  heard  under  their  cham¬ 
ber  at  midnight.  These  first  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  party  of  blood,  similar  to 
that  of  the  French  Jacobins,  were  of 
fatal  portent  to  the  peace  and  liberty 
of  Spain.  They  could  not  fail  to  aug¬ 
ment  still  farther  the  alarm  and  grow¬ 
ing  enmity  of  the  body  hostile  to  the 
system  established  by  the  late  revo¬ 
lution.  Meantime,  some  individual, 
of  high  character  and  moderate  views, 
was  sought  for,  to  still  the  dreadful 
ferment  which  reigned  in  the  capital. 
Morillo,  who  had  so  long  commanded 
in  the  colonies,  was  newly  arrived, 
after  the  truce  there  concluded.  With 
some  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  undertake  the  place  of  Captain- 
General  of  Madrid,  a  situation' which 
no  one  was  likely  to  hold  at  such  a 
crisis,  without  having  cause  to  re¬ 
pent  it. 

Amid  these  tumults,  the  Cortes 
carried  on  the  usual  business  of  the 
session.  The  most  important  and  most 
difficult  point  of  administration  was 
that  of  finance.  According  to  the 
budget  of  the  present  year,  the  ex¬ 
penses  were  estimated  at  about 
7,560,000/.,  the  receipts  at  6,750,000/. , 
leaving  an  estimated  deficit  ofSl 0,000/. 
The  actual  deficit  of  the  past  year  had 
been  much  greater ;  and,  to  cover 
the  two,  a  loan  was  required  to  the 
extent  of  8,618,000/.  Such  a  system, 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  could  not  but 
be  considered  as  dreadful  and  ruinous. 


especially  as  the  hopes  of  improre- 
ment  held  out,  proved,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  to  be  entirely  fallacious. 

The  Cortes  having,  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  fixed  all  the  grand  out¬ 
lines  of  the  constitution,  employed 
the  present  session  in  a  variety  of 
little  details  and  finishings.  Strict  re¬ 
gulations  were  adopted  fur  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  order  during  the  sittings. 
Females  were  excluded  from  the 
galleries ;  their  presence  had  been 
permitted  in  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  but 
was  said  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  much  disorder.  The  president 
could  call  to  order  any  d^uty  who 
might  appear  to  him  to  ofiend,  and, 
after  having  done  so  thrice,  he  could 
banish  him  from  the  sitting.  A  tribu¬ 
nal,  chosen  by  the  Cortes  itself,  was 
appointed  to  tr^  any  criminal  charge 
against  one  of  its  members ;  this  tri¬ 
bunal  was  to  be  renewed  every  two 
years.  It  was  a  subject  of  discussion, 
whether  the  ministers  should  be  ever 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  Cortes  ;  and  it 
was  carried  only  under  the  condition 
that  they  should  leave  the  house  be¬ 
fore  any  vote  took  place.  A  salary 
of  400/.  a-year  was  assigned  to  the 
deputies  ;  but  they  were  rendered  in¬ 
capable,  during  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  of  receiving,  or  soliciting 
for  others,  any  office  in  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  crown.  The  contingents 
for  the  army  were  fixed  at  16,595 
men.  Those  balloted  might  provide 
a  substitute  ;  but  the  system  of  ex¬ 
emption  in  consideration  of  a  pecu¬ 
niary  payment  was  abolished. 

During  this  session,  the- arrange¬ 
ments  for  public  instruction,  which 
had  been  formed  in  the  last  session, 
were  finally  fixed.  Farther  limitations 
were  imposed  on  the  power  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastics  ;  they  were  subjected  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals  and  penalties.  It 
was  no  longer  allowed  to  export  mo¬ 
ney  to  Rome  for  bulls,  dispensations, 
and  indulgences,  in  consideration  of 
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which,  there  was  to  be  offered  to  the 
Pope  an  annuity  of  2000/.,  which, 
however,  was  not  the  half  of  what  he 
actually  drew  by  the  other  expe¬ 
dients.  The  abolition  of  seignorial 
rights,  to  a  great  extent,  was  carried, 
after  much  discussion  and  opposition, 
but  rejected  by  the  King. 

On  the  SOth  June,  the  King  closed 
the  session  of  the  Cortes  in  a  speech, 
where  he  pronounced  a  most  pompous 
panegyric  on  the  zeal,  diligence,  and 
ability,  with  which  they  had  execu¬ 
ted  their  high  functions.  He  congra¬ 
tulated  them  on  the  dispersion  of  the 
single  factious  band  which  had  made 
its  appearance,  and  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  which  was  beginning  to  be  felt 
in  the  national  arts  and  industry  ;  he 
held  out  some  vague  hopes  of  a  re- 
conciiiuJon  with  the  American  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  he  anticipated,  though 
without  mentioning  any  precise  time, 
the  meeting  them  again  soon,  con¬ 
voked  in  extraordinary  Cortes. 

After  the  close  of  the  assembly, 
the  King  retired  to  the  baths  of  Lace- 
don,  and  seemed  in  no  haste  to  fulfil 
his  last  intimation.  In  the  capital, 
however,  the  fermentation  of  parties 
rose  always  to  a  higher  and  higher 
pitch.  A  new  body,  called  the  Cotn- 
muneros,  carried  popular  principles 
to  a  higher  pitch  than  any  hitherto  ; 
and,  in  the  Fontana  d’Oro,  their  fa¬ 
vourite  haunt,  the  most  violent  and 
revoluti(>nary  doctrines  were  openly 
proclaimed.  Their  adversaries,  equai- 
\y  inflamed,  branded  the  whole  of  this 
faction  with  the  opprobrious  term  of 
Descamisadost  (shirtless,)  as  compost'd 
only  of  the  lowest  and  most  beggarly 
of  the  populace.  Numerous  and  tu¬ 
multuary  assemblages  having  taken 
place  in  front  of  the  place  where  the 
guards  apprehended  on  account  of 
the  former  attack  upon  the  people, 
were  confined,  and  these  assemblages 
assuming  a  threatening  aspect,  Moril- 
lo  attacked  and  dispersed  the  multi- 
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tude  with  a  body  of  troops.  Madrid 
and  the  clubs  were  then  thrown  into 
a  dreadful  ferment,  and  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  charges  were  advanced  against 
Morillo.  That  general  resigned  his 
office,  and  refused  to  resume  it,  till 
after  he  had  been  declared  innocent 
by  a  formal  trial.  The  sentence, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  his  adver¬ 
saries,  or  still  the  public  agitation. 

Amid  these  tumults,  a  general  call 
arose  for  the  convocation  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  Cortes,  which  seemed  to 
afford  the  only  means  of  placing  the 
tottering  balance  of  the  state  in  any 
steady  position.  The  King  according¬ 
ly  came  to  Madrid  on  the  4th,  and,  on 
the  12th,  summoned  that  assembly 
for  the  24th  September.  They  could 
have  assembled  much  sooner,  as  most 
of  the  deputies,  in  presentiment  of 
such  a  measure,  had  remained  in  the 
capital. 

From  these  agitations  at  Madrid, 
public  attention  was  diverted,  by  still 
more  threatening  mpvements,  of 
which  Saragossa  was  the  theatre.  In 
the  more  violent  of  the  clubs  of  the 
capital,  some  hot-headed  members 
had  thrown  out  the  idea  of  marching 
an  army  into  France,  and  propaga¬ 
ting  the  Spanish  constitution.  At 
Saragossa,  this  standard  was  openly 
raised  by  Cugnet  de  Montarlot,  a 
French  journalist,  who  had  been  ba¬ 
nished  mr  the  boldness  of  his  wri¬ 
tings.  This  person  appeared  in  the 
city,  in  full  uniform,  decorated  with 
various  orders,  and  openly  announ¬ 
ced  the  design  of  collecting  an  ar¬ 
my,  with  which  he  might  re-esta¬ 
blish  in  France  the  constitution  of 
1791.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Ge¬ 
neral-in-Chief  of  the  Constitutional 
Armies,  President  of  the  great  Empire 
of  France,  and  appointed  La  Fayette 
second  in  command.  Being  seconded 
by  one  Villamer,  and  other  leading 
cotnmuneroOf  he  excited  a  ^eat  agi¬ 
tation.  Moreda,  the  political  ch£ef. 
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in  the  absence  of  Riego,  who  was  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  province,  judged  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  call  out  the  garrison  and 
militia,  and  to  place  the  city,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  siege.  Montarlot, 
finding  himself  supported  by  no  ade¬ 
quate  numbers,  took  to  flight,  and 
was  taken  five  or  six  days  after.  Mo- 
reda, however, in  his  despatches  to  go¬ 
vernment,  openly  charged  Riego  with 
having  abetted,  and  held  intercourse 
with,  this  French  malcontent ;  but 
Riego  always  declared,  that,  though 
he  had  shewn  hospitality,  as  to  a  per¬ 
secuted  man,  he  never  had  the  least 
idea  of  Montarlot’s  designs,  far  less 
any  disposition  to  support  them.  Mi¬ 
nistry,  however,  ready,  as  is  alleged, to 
listen  to  any  charge  against  the  grand 
author  of  the  revolution,  deprived 
Riego  of  his  government,  and  assign¬ 
ed  Lerida  as  the  place  of  his  exile. 
This  decision  was  announced  to  Riego 
as  he  was  returning  to  the  city,  where 
the  state  of  men’s  minds  was  such, 
that  his  presence  threatened  to  cause 
a  serious  explosion.  He  behaved  on 
this  trying  occasion  in  a  manner  cal¬ 
culated  to  confirm  the  most  favour¬ 
able  impressions  of  his  conduct.  After 
a  little  hesitation,  he  submitted  to  the 
orders  of  government,  and  retired  to 
Lerida. 

A  violent  clamour  was  raised 
throughout  Spain  at  this  treatment  of 
their  favourite  chief ;  to  which,  it  was 
alleged,  he  had  been  exposed  solely 
by  his  own  attachment  to  constitu¬ 
tional  principles.  I'he  disgrace,  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  bare  assertion  of 
Moreda,  was  said  to  betray  the  most 
manifest  bias.  Discontent  thus  fer¬ 
mented  in  the  minds  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  party,  and  threatened,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  violent  explosion. 

Attention  was  for  a  moment  with¬ 
drawn  from  political  dissension,  by 
one  of  those  dreadful  scourges  of  na¬ 
ture,  by  which,  happily,  Europe  is  only 
partially  and  occasion^l^  assailed.  A 
contagious  distemper,  ol  the  most  ter¬ 


rible  nature,  broke  out  at  Barcelona. 
Opinions  respecting  its  origin,  as 
well  as  that  of  contagion  in  general, 
are  very  conflicting;  but  the  most 
prevalent  one  makes  it  the  yellow 
fever,  brought  by  a  Spanish  brig  from 
the  Havannah.  It  appeared  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  in  the  suburb 
of  Barcellonetta,  but,  for  some  time, 
made  little  progress,  and  was  not  even 
supposed  contagious.  It  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  September  that  its  ra¬ 
vages  became  dreadful,  and  were 
spread  by  the  flying  citizens  to  Tor- 
tosa  and  Mequinenza.  It  continued 
to  rage  for  upwards  of  two  months, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  carried  off 
20,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barce¬ 
lona,  and  a  proportional  number  of 
the  other  cities.  As  winter  came  on, 
it  began  rapidly  to  abate,  and,  by  keep- 
ing  vigilant  watch,  was  prevented  from 
spreading  to  other  parts  of  Spain. 

Parties,  meantime,  were  running 
higher  every  moment.  Petitions  were 
poured  in  from  every  quarter,  and 
particularly  from  Cadiz;  demanding 
the  dismissal  of  ministers.  Ministers, 
however,  determined  to  face  the 
storm,  and,  by  a  course  of  vigorous 
measures,  to  overawe,  if  possible, 
the  hostile  factions.  They  resolved, 
that  all  the  high  commands  should 
no  longer  be  held  by  the  revolution¬ 
ary  leaders,  but  should  be  filled  with 
persons  devoted  to  themselves.  Mo¬ 
reda  was  maintained  in  his^  place, 
notwithstanding  the  load  of  odium 
which  he  had  incurred.  The  Marquis 
de  la  Reunion,  and,  on  his  refusal, 
the  Baron  d’Andilla,  was  appointed 
to  the  important  situation  of  Com¬ 
mandant  at  Cadiz.  This  measure 
brought  the  dispositions  of  that  city 
to  a  crisis.  The  people  prevailed 
upon  Jauregui,  their  present  com¬ 
mandant,  to  remain  at  his  post,  and 
to  write  a  letter,  in  which,  instead  of 
tendering  his  obedience,  he  drew  a 
glowing  picture  of  the  miseries  which 
Spain  endured  from  the  arts  of  her 
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present  ministry.  With  such  admira¬ 
tion  did  this  conduct  inspire  Velasco, 
Captain>General  of  Seville,  that  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  municipality  of 
Cadiz,  congratulating  them  on  their 
patriotic  and  heroic  resistance,  and 
entreating  to  have  his  name  inscribed 
on  the  list  of  their  militia,  that,  “  if 
the  destinies  of  his  country  willed  it, ' 
he  might  die  gloriously  in  its  ranks." 

These  two  great  cities  were  now  in 
a  state  very  little  differing  from  that 
of  open  insurrection.  The  people  of 
Cadiz  were  no  worse  than-  their  word, 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Baron  d’.\n- 
dilia,  shut  their  gates  against  him. 
Besides  their  address  to  the  King, 
they  transmitted  one  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  deputation  of  the  Cortes,  calling 
upon  them  to  place  ministers  in  a 
state  of  accusation.  Ministers,  how¬ 
ever,  held  on  their  course ;  they  super¬ 
seded  Velasco,  and  appointed  in  his 
place  MorenoDaoix,  though  with  little 
tmpe  of  making  good  the  nomination, 
which,  in  fact,  experienced  the  same 
fate  as  that  of  Cadiz.  At  Corunna, 
tlie  people,  taking  courage  by  ex¬ 
ample,  equally  opposed  the  order  for 
removing  Mina  from  the  place  of 
governor,  though  the  rest  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  which  had  always  distinguish¬ 
ed  itself  by  monarchic^  propensities, 
professed  its  readiness  to  accept  the 
royal  appointment. 

The  extraordinary  Cortes  being 
now  sitting,  it  became  expedient  to 
refer  to  them  the  critical  state  in 
which  the  country  was  placed.  On 
the  26th  November,  the  King  sent  a 
message,  deploring  the  recent  events 
which  had  taken  place  at  Cadiz, 
where,  under  pretext  of  love  for  the 
constitution,  it  had  been  trampled 
under  foot.  He  expressed  his  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  Assembly  would  co¬ 
operate  in  supporting  at  once  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  the 
public  liberty  ;  that  they  would  give 
a  new  proof  of  the  spirit  of  concilia-* 


tion  which  had  always  distinguished 
them,  and  would  labour  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy, 
which  was  threatened  with  approach¬ 
ing  ruin,  if  the  evils  that  began  to  be 
experienced  were  not  stifled  in  their 
birth. 

The  Cortes  applied  themselves 
without  delay  to  the  delicate  func¬ 
tions  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
exercise.  Two  commissioners  were 
appointed,— one  to  prepare  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  King’s  message,  and  the 
other  to  propose  to  the  Cortes  the 
measures  which  ought  to  be  taken 
under  present  circumstances. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  Calatrava 
presented  the  report  of  the  two  com¬ 
missions.  It  began  with  taking  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  late  troubles.  The  conduct  of, 
the  people,  both  at  Seville  and  Cadiz, 
was  decidedly  blamed,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  former,  who  had 
originally  no  real  cause  of  complaint 
whatever.  They  observed,  that  his 
Majesty  had  the  constitutional  right 
of  Ailing  all  civil  and  military  em¬ 
ployments,  and  every  Spaniard  ought 
to  respect  it,  though  be  had  also  the 
right  of  censuring  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  who  authorized  an  impre^er 
measure,  or  of  accusing  him  if  he  vio¬ 
lated  the  law.  However,  they  ob¬ 
served,  The  error  in  some  points, 
and  the  aberration  of  some  persons  in 
others,  are  not  such  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  attributes  them  to  the  will,  and 
they  cannot  but  merit  the  indulgence 
of  the  Cortes.  But  the  national  Con¬ 
gress  cannot  but  expressly  disap¬ 
prove,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  tne 
disobedience  and  illegal  proceedings 
of  those  authorities,  which  will  doubt¬ 
less  suffice  to  make  them  return  to 
their  duty,  acknowledging  that  they 
have  err^. 

The  Cortes  may  be  pleased  to  ex¬ 
amine,  in  the  first  place,  this  point ; 
and,  above  all,  let  the  observance  of 
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the  constitudon,  and  obedience  to  the 
royal  authority,  in  conformity  with 
it,  be  secured.  These  two  things  are 
inseparable ;  the  question  is  not  of 
the  ministers,  but  of  government,  and 
of  the  power  which  the  constitution 
assigns  to  the  King.  The  ministers 
may  be  culpable;  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  authority  of  the  King,  when 
they  remain  within  the  constitution¬ 
al  limits,  ought  to  be  sacred  to  all. 
What  would  Income  of  liberty,  if  the 
laws  did  not  govern  ;  and  how  shall 
they  govern,  if  it  is  lawful  to  disobey 
him  who  is  charged  to  execute  them, 
when  he  does  not  act  contrary  to 
them  ?  Under  pretence  of  supporting 
the  constitution,  it  has  been  scanda-  . 
lously  violated  at  Cadiz  and  Seville, 
by  creating,  under  the  title  of  Juntas, 
authorities  unknown  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  attacking  prerogatives  which 
the  constitution  consecrates,  and  re¬ 
sisting  orders  which  the  same  consti¬ 
tution  commands  to  be  obeyed.  Ille¬ 
gitimate  organs  erect  themselves  into 
mterpreters  of  the  public  opinion, 
and  usurp  the  functions  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  state.  Weakness  and 
irreflection  have  yielded  to  their  im¬ 
pulse,  and  for  the  first  time  been 
precipitated  into  disobedience.  The 
Cortes  may  fear  that  those  evils  will 
increase,  imless  they  are  stopped  at 
their  origin." 

The  commission  then  presented 
their  ulterior  report,  a  sealed  paper, 
which  they  wished  not  to  be  opened 
till  after  the  address  had  been  voted. 
Much  debate  ensued  on  this  singular 
and  mysterious  process ;  however,  it 
was  at  length  carried  that  it  should 
be  so,  by  a  majority  of  114  to  64. 

The  address  was  then  voted,  in 
which  the  Cortes  expressed  to  his 
Majesty  their  conviction  of  the  fatal 
consequences  which  must  ensue  from 
such  proceedings  as  had  been  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  authorities  of  Seville  and 
Cadiz ;  at  the  same  time  observing, 


that  a  paternal  government  should 
sometimes  hide  errors  produced  by 
aberrations  of  opinion,  or  by  an  ex¬ 
ultation,  proceeding,  perhaps,  from  a 
laudable  zeal.  They  proceeded  as 
follows  : — "  The  Political  Chief  and 
Commandants-General  of  Cadiz  and 
Seville  have  not  only  failed,  but  have, 
even  by  their  conduct,  contributed  to 
legitimate,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
malicious  assertions  by  which  the  fa¬ 
vourers  of  despotism  endeavour  to  de¬ 
cry  liberal  institutions,  and  persuade 
that  they  are  incompatible  with  order. 

The  Cortes  cannot  but  express  to 
his  Majesty  and  the  nation,  how  high¬ 
ly  they  disapprove  of  those  events  ; 
and,  believing,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  disobedience  of  the  authorities  of 
Cadiz  and  Seville  arose  principally 
from  error,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  by  which  the 
citizens  are  so  distinguished,  cannot 
render  the  triumph  of  the  law  and  of 
order  doubtful  for  a  moment,  have 
resolved,  first,  solemnly  to  declare, 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  ought 
to  have  obeyed,  and  ought  now  to 
obey, and  punctuallyto  fulfil,  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  his  Majesty  which  have  not 
been  carried  into  effect;  the  Cortes 
being  sure  that  this  resolution  will 
be  sufficient  for  those  authorities,  and 
all  whom  their  examjde  has  misled, 
to  return  to  their  duty,  without  pla¬ 
cing  the  national  representation  in 
the  afilicting  necessity  of  adopting 
other  measures." 

The  address  concluded  with  assu¬ 
rances  of  the  determination  of  the 
Cortes  to  unite  with  his  Majesty  in 
maintaining  the  constitution. 

This  affair  being  dispatched,  on  the 
following  day  the  mysterious  paper 
was  opened,  and  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  matter  which  would  have  been 
little  acceptable  to  the  royal  ear.  It 
gave  a  summary  of  all  the  errors  of 
which  ministers  had  been  guilty  in 
the  course  of  these  unfortunate  events ; 
17 
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particularly  thdr  Detecting  to  follow 
out  the  thread  of  the  plots  against  the 
constitution  which  were  known  to 
exist  The  results  of  the  whole  were 
'Summed  up  in  the  following  severe 
conclusion : — “  The  committee  cannot 
refrain  from  offering  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  Cortes  two  observa¬ 
tions,  on  account  of  the  intimate  con¬ 
nexion  which  they  have  with  the 
principle  object  of  this  report:— 

1st,  The  Cortes  in  the  preceding 
session  determined  on  the  means  for 
meeting  all  the  expenses  ;  and,  either 
from  ignorance  or  some  other  cause, 
those  measures  have  not  been  put  in 
execution,  so  that  the  public  treasury 
is  impoverished  to  such  a  degree,  that 
obligations  of  the  most  sacred  charac¬ 
ter,  even  those  which  should  furnish 
supplies  to  the  throne,  have  not  been 
fulfilled. 

2d,  The  Cortes  resolved  on  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxes  and  administration,  and 
that  system  has  not  been  put  in  fbrce, 
rather  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  agents  of  the  administration, 
than  from  any  resistance  on  the  side 
of  those  liable  to  contribution.  The 
events  of  which  the  committee  has  been 
informed,  and  others  of  which  it  is  still 
ignorant,  have  destroyed  all  the  moral 
force  of  the  administration;  and,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  their  origin,  their 
result  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

We  have  seen  civil  officers,  mili¬ 
tary  corps,  and  local  authorities,  have 
all  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry.  Addresses  far  from  respect¬ 
ful  have  been  succeeded  by  menaces ; 
and  to  the  latter  has  been  added  dis¬ 
obedience,  which  the  committee  would 
wish  to  see  blotted  out  of  the  history 
of  the  people  who  have  done  so  much 
for  the  Country,  and  to  whose  heroism 
we  owe  that  glory  which  will  never 
decay,  and  that  liberty  which  we  have 
sighed  for.  But  the  consequence  is, 
that  we  have  authorities  which  do  not 
VOL.  XIV.  PART  I. 


obey  the  government ;  aiui  the  mini¬ 
stry  have  found  no  other  means  of 
saving  the  vessel  of  the  state  than  by 
submitting  to  the  Cortes,  in  the  events 
of  Cadiz  and  Seville,  a  new  proof  of 
the  obstacles  which  their  measures 
experience.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
committee  distinguish  times,  persons, 
and  affairs.  All  the  ministers  have 
not  equally  participated  in  these 
events,  but  the  Cortes  cannot  allow 
themselves  to  confound  the  authority 
of  the  King,  which  is  one,  indefeasi¬ 
ble,  and  independent,  with  that  of  the 
persons  who  execute  his  orders. 

"  Themysterious  conductof  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  the  state  of  the  finances,  the 
general  distrust,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  discontent  and  ambition  of  some, 
must  influence  the  excited  passions. 
Ambitious  men  of  little  reputation, 
and  who  cannot  exist  except  amidst 
disorders,  wish  to  drive  the  people 
into  the  horrors  ‘of  anarchy.  This 
evil  has  produced  another.  The  local 
authorities  have  been  compelled  to 
unite  in  juntas,  which  the  constitu¬ 
tion  does  not  recognize.  Chiefs  of 
military  corps,  and  local  militia,  and 
even  prelates,  have  assisted  at  these 
meetings,  formed  of  persons  who  dare 
to  call  themselves  the  del^ates  of 
the  people,  though  the  constituticm 
knows  no  other  delegates  than  the 
deputies  to  the  Cortes.  The  liberty 
of  the  press  has  been  profaned  by  the 
scandalous  abuse  made  of  it.  Such 
are  the  evils  we  experience.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  ad¬ 
dress  -a  message  to  his  Majesty,  in 
which  the  Cortes  shall  set  forth— 

“  Ist,  That,  in  order  to  appease  the 
apprehension  and  distrust  of  the  lu- 
tion,  and  mve  to  government  the  re¬ 
quisite  influence,  it  is  expedient  that 
ms  Majesty  should  deign  to  make  that 
reform  in  his  administration  which 
circumstances  render  absolutely  ne« 
cessary. 
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**  2d,  Tha^  if  his  Majesty  should 
think  any  legislative  measures  reqai> 
site  for  the  remedy  of  the  evils  and 
abuses  complained  of,  the  Cortes 
would  be  ready  to  take  into  consU 
deration  any  project  of  law  which  his 
Majesty,  in  ms  wisdom,  should  deem 
fit  to  propose." 

In  reply  to  so  severe  a  report,  it 
was  urged,  in  behalf  of  ministers,  that, 
though  the  constitution  certainly  ren¬ 
dered  them  responsible  for  all  the 
acts  of  the  executive  government,  yet 
this  was  not  the  way  in  which  the 
control  of  government  ought  to  be 
exercised ;  that  a  regular  accusation 
should  be  brought  forward,  and  de¬ 
finite  facts  stated;  and  that  they  should 
not  be  driven  from'  their  places  by 
vague  and  imdefined  charge,  which 
it  was  equally  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  refute.  The  proposi¬ 
tion,  however,  was  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  104>  to  59. 

After  this  vote,  it  was  supposed, 
that  a  change  of  ministry  must  be  the 
immediate  consequence.  The  King, 
however,  appeared  disposed  to  make 
a  stand,  and  replied  to  the  message 
of  the  Cortes  only  in  these  words: 
**  The  affair  is  important ;  I  will  re¬ 
flect  upon  it."  Meantime,  new  proofs 
of  contumacy  were  given  by  me  ci¬ 
ties  of  the  south.  Seville  and  Cadiz 
addressed  fresh  representations  to  the 
Cortes,  justifying  their  rejection  of 
chiefs  sent  by  a  ministry  whom  they 
had  eveiT  reason  to  suspect,  and  whom 
the  Sevillians  said,  **  tney  had  sworn 
to  disobey,  even  at  the  expense  of 
their  life." 

These  proceedings  called  for  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  Cortes, 
and  a  committee  was  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  the  above  addresses 
into  consideration.  The  report,  which 
was  delivered  next  day,  characterized 
the  representations  as  decidedly  se¬ 
ditious,  and  the  whole  conduct  of 


those  concerned  as  tending  to  rA^ 
lion  {  and  conduded,  that  there  was 
room  for  placing  th^  in  a  state  of 
public  accusation. 

This  report  gave  occasion  to  a  very 
stormy  debate,  in  which  Cortes,  Ro¬ 
mero  Alpuente,  and  others  of  the  high 
popular  leaders,  defended,  or  at  least 
excused,  the  people  and  authorities 
of  Seville  and  Ca^,  and  set  forth  in 
glowing  colours  the  misconduct  of 
the  ministry  out  of  which  their  .dis¬ 
content  had  arisen.  The  Cortes,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  large  minority  of  112  to 
36,  adopted  the  proposal  o£  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  whole  conduct  of  this  As¬ 
sembly,  considered  as  a  popular  body, 
on  so  trying  an  occasion,  was  modo- 
rate,  respectful,  and  favourable  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  order.  It 
was  such,  indeed,  as  drew  upon  them 
the  indignation  of  the  clubs  and  ex- 
aUados  of  Madrid.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  vigorous  resolutions  into 
which  they  had  entered,  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
Marquis  of  Campo  Verde,  the  year 
closed  without  any  signs  of  submis¬ 
sion  given  by  the  refractory  cities. 
At  the  same  period,  the  King,  though 
calling  council  after  council,  had  come 
to  no  decisive  resolution  respecting 
the  change  of  ministry  so  urgently 
demanded  by  the  Cortes  and  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  demo¬ 
cratic  movements  in  the  great  cities, 
were  others  of  a  very  opposite  de¬ 
scription,  destined  soon  to  assume  a 
truly  formidable  character.  On  the 
motive  or  pretext  of  the  pestilence 
which  desolated  Catalonia,  that  body 
of  troops,  which,  under  the  title  of 
the  sanitary  cordon,  proved  the  germ 
of  future  mighty  evils,  was  drawn 
along  the  French  frontier.  This  was 
either  intended,  or  accepted,  by  the 
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Iiigh  royalisi  party,  as  a  HMnreMent 
made  to  fkvour  cherr  Oparations. 
-Through  all  the  frontier  ptorlnoei, 
the  curates  and  monks  ran  from  vil¬ 
lage  to  village,  calling  on  the  people 
to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  altar 
and  the  throne.  Crowds  of  peasantry 
assembled  at  this  call  in  various  parts 
of  Navarre,  Upper  Arragon  and  Ca¬ 
talonia.  In  theformer  province,  Juan- 
nito  and  San  Ladron,  old  officers  of  M  i- 
na,  assembled  1300  or  1500  men,  and 
though  repeatedly  routed  by  I^pes 
Banos, found  shelter  within  the  French 
territories,  and  again  rallied.  Thus 
the  seeds  were  rapidly  springing  up 
of  that  more  formidaUe  insurrection 
which  marked  the  history  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  • 

In  PoBTuoAi.,  all  opposition  to  the 
constitutional  system  having  ceesedi 
nothing  remained  but  to  put  it  in  mo¬ 
tion.  On  the  d6th  January  Uie  Cortes 
assembled.  The  Count  de  San  Payo, 
Vice-President  of  the  Supreme  Tribu¬ 
nal,  opened  it  with  a  discourse,  in 
which  he  proclaimed  as  fundamental 
principles,  obedience  and  fidelity  to 
the  King,  and  the  strict  profession  of 
the  Cuthidic  religion.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Cortes  was  to  dissolve  the 
rovisional  iunca,  with  expressions, 
owever,  oi  approbation  of  its  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  a  Regency  was  installed, 
composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
same  members. 

The  Cortes  now  proceeded  to  fix 
the  basis  of  the  constitution,  which 
they  did  on  a  model  still  more  demo¬ 
cratic  than  that  of  Spain.  An  orator, 
indeed,  (Pirheiro  Azevedo,)  made  a 
proposal  for  what  he  called  an  inter¬ 
mediate  power  between  the  legislative 
and  executive ;  which,  when  closely 
inquired  into,  was  found  to  mean  a 
second  Chamber;  but  this  motion, 
though  taken  into  consideration,  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  59  against 
26.  Another  proposed,  that  the  King 
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should  have  a  pentiaiient  ifeto,  but 
this  was  negatived  by  76  agaiAst  7 1 
and,  though  it  was  almost  unanimous- 
Yf  voted  &at  he  should  have  a  tem¬ 
porary  veto,  the  ekercise  of  this  was 
ultimately  linrited  to  the  period  of  a 
month.  It  was  only  tarried  bv  42 
against  41,  that  there  should  be  a 
Council  of  State  |  a  large  party  urging 
that  the  Cortes,  and  their  permanent 
deputation,  mi^t  be  Council  suffici¬ 
ent. 

The  Cortes  had  scarcely  completed 
these  arrangements,  when  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  King  was  about  to 
return  to  Europe.  The  accounts  were 
received  with  an  expression  of  out¬ 
ward  joy,  not  unmingled  with  secret 
apprehension.  Although  the  King 
had  given  bis  consent  to  the  new'  sys¬ 
tem,  his  sincerity  might  perhaps  be 
more  than  doubted ;  and  it  might  even 
be  apprdiended,  that  a  still  greator 
dislike  to  a  dmilat  syston,  just  esta¬ 
blished,  as  we  shall  see,  ita  his  Ame¬ 
rican  dominions,  might  be  a  leading 
motive  of  his  return.  Even  in  the 
letter  announcing  the  royal  intention, 
was  found  the  expression,  "  my  vis- 
sak,"  which  was  considered  as  sa¬ 
vouring  greatly  too  much  of  the  an¬ 
cient  order  of  things.  These  jealous 
spirits  even  found  room  fbr  criticism 
in  the  expressions  approve,  and  sanc¬ 
tion,  as  applied  to  tne  constitution, 
when  there  was  room,  as  they  concei¬ 
ved,  for  nothing  more  than  simple  ac¬ 
ceptance.  These  objections  were  even 
introduced  into  a  declaratory  protest, 
which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Such  was  the  state  of  men's  minds, 
when,  on  the  3d  of  July,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  royal  fleet  had  en¬ 
tered  the  Tagus.  The  Cortes  imme¬ 
diately  took  the  strictest  precautions 
to  provide  for  this  crisis.  Measures 
were  adopted  to  suppress  among  the 
people  any  violent  symptoms  of  loyal¬ 
ty,  which  might  have  been  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  constitutional  order.  It 
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was  decreed,  that  do  foreigner  should 
hold  any  office  without  the  consent  of 
the  Cortes,  and  that  the  Count  de 
Palmela,  with  certain  other  persons 
named,  should  not  disembark  along 
with  the  King.  These  resolutions 
were  notified  to  his  Majesty  by  a  de¬ 
putation,  which  had  instructions  to 
remain  on  board  till  the  moment  of 
landing.  However  injurious  these 
measures  must  have  been  felt,  no  re¬ 
sentment  was  expressed  ;  and,  on  the 
following  day,  before  noon,  the  King 
landed^  in  great  pomp,  and  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  After 
the  service  of  Te  Deum  at  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  he  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the 
Cortes,  and  made  oath  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  with  every  shew  of  sincerity.  Mu¬ 
tual  speeches  of  congratulation  then 
passed  between  the  President  and  the 
King.  Some  expressions  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  appearing  to  imply,  that 
he  considered  himself  as  sharing  the 
legislative  power  with  the  Cortes,  a 
representation  was  drawn  up,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  discrepancy  between  these 
expressions  and  the  articles  of  the 
constitution.  The  King,  in  reply, 
used  every  assurance  by  which  he 
could  satisfy  them  of  the  absolute  and 
unqualified  manner  in  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  code  presented  to  him. 


-  As  soon  as  the  Sling  had  named  a 
ministry,  the  Cortes  dissolved  the  Re¬ 
gency,  and  declared  him  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  executive  functions  of  the 
government. 

This  change  in  the  Portuguese  con¬ 
stitution  produced,  from  the  first,  a 
difficulty  in  maintaining  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  great  monarchical 
potentates.  This  was  increased  by 
some  accidental  circumstances.  In 
one  of  the  constitutional  rejoicings, 
the  delegate  from  Rome,  and,  in  an¬ 
other,  the  Russian  consul,  had  their 
windows  broken  in  consequence  of  a 
refusal  to  illuminate.  Warm  remon¬ 
strances  were  hereupon  made  by  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  ambassadors, 
who  stated  their  determination  not  to 
illuminate  on  an^  such  occasion,  and 
demanded  security,  that  they  should 
experience  no  molestation.  Recei¬ 
ving  none  which  appeared  to  them 
satisfactory,  they  took  their  depar¬ 
ture  on  the  22d  of  August,  with  all 
their  suite,  except  a  consul  to  watch 
over  their  commercial  copcems.  Ap¬ 
prehensions  were  entertained,  that  a 
rupture  might  be  the  consequence ; 
but,  though  the  relations  with  these 
powers  remained  in  a  precarious  and 
unfriendly  position,  nothing  occurred 
that  amounted  to  open  hostility. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ITALY. 

^*”g  of  Naples  arrives  at  Layback — Yields  to  the  Views  of  the  Confederates. 
— Austrian  Army  passes  the  Po. — Preparations  at  Naples.— Defeat  ^  Ge¬ 
neral  Pepe. — Dissolution  of  the  Army  — Austrians  enter  Naples. — Re-esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  King — Measures  taken  by  him. — Discontents  in  Piedmont. 
— The  Students  at  Turin. — Revolutionary  Movements. — Abdication  of  the 
King. — Spanish  Constitution  proclaimed. — Desertion  of  the  Prince  of  Ca- 
rignan.— Action  at  Novara. — General  submission. — Treaty  of  Occupation. 

The  last  year  closed  that  critical  pe-  onNaplesfor  some^aranteeofitsfu- 
riod  which  was  to  usher  in  the  final  ture  tranquillity.  This  could  only  be 
catastrophe  of  the  Neapolitan  revolu*  afforded  by  the  temporary  occupation 
tion.  The  King,  whom  we  left  at  of  its  terrtory  by  Austrian  troops ;  a 
Florence,  did  not  linger  in  that  city,  measure  which  would  in  no  degree 
but,  proceeding,  even  at  this  rigor-  touch  on  national  independence.  This 
ous  season,  through  the  Venetian  measure  was  at  all  events  finally  resol- 
States,  and  across  the  Noric  Alps,  ar-  vedupon;  but,  in  case  of  unconditional 
rived  on  the  8th  January  at  Laybach.  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Neapoli- 
The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  tans,  the  troops  thus  quartered  would 
were  already  there.  No  negotiation  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
ensued.  The  King  was  informed  that  power  to  which  they  belonged ;  while, 
^  no  room  was  left  for  deliberation  or  in  the  event  of  resistance,  the  funds 
discussion.  The  purpose  of  the  mo-  must  be  supplied  by  Naples  herself, 
narchs  was  irrevocably  formed,  on  no  The  King  having  then  inquired,  what 
account  to  acknowledge  or  permit  the  system  was  to  substituted  for  that 
state  of  things  established  in  the  king-  which  the  monarchs  were  determined 
dom  of  the  two  Sicilies.  If,  therefore,  to  overthrow ;  the  reply  was,  that  it 
therevolationarygovemment,a8there  must  rest  solely  and  absolutely  with 
was  reason  to  fear,  should  refuse  to  un-  himself,  acting  on  the  advice  of  tfie  per- 
do  all  its  acts,  and  to  resign  its  self-as-  sons  whom  he  might  judge  bestquali- 
suraed  existence,  all  the  resources  of  fied  to  give  to  his  people  the  constitu- 
,  both  empires  were  to  be  employed  in  tion  which  might  to  him  appear  best 
putting  It  down  by  force  of  arms.  It  calculated  to  promote  their  welfare, 
was  added,  that  the  alarm  and  danger  The  King  represents  himself  as  having 
into  which  this  revolution  had  thrown  earnestly  attempted  to  obtain  somemo-  ’ 
the  neighbouring  states,  rendered  it  dification  of  these  purposes,  approxi- 
indispensable  thattheyshouldcall  up-  mating  to  the  engagements  which  he 
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had  80  solemnly  taken  ;  but,  finding 
the  detenninations  of  his  august  bre¬ 
thren  immovable,  he  gave  his  oaths  to 
the  wind,  and  meekly  resigned  him¬ 
self  to  the  fatal  necessity  of  being  re¬ 
established  in  all  the  plenitude  of  ab¬ 
solute  power. 

The  unfortunate  N eapolitan  s,  mean¬ 
time,  were  awaiting,  with  intense  an¬ 
xiety,  the  issue,  which  they  might  have 
so  well  foreseen,  of  this  inauspicious 
journey.  Little  satisfaction  was  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  King’s  first  letter,  in  which 
he  merely  spoke  of  the  amusement  he 
found  in  hunting,  and  the  superiority 
of  his  dogs  to  those  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  The  want  of  information 
was  fully  supplied  by  the  next,  dated 
the  20th  January,  in  which  he  com¬ 
municated  all  the  above  particulars, 
stating,  that  it  was  out  of  his  power, 
and,  he  believed,  out  of  any  human 
power,  to  obtain  a  different  result; 
and  that  no  alternative  appeared  to  be 
left,  but  that  of  seeking,  if  possible,  to 
avert  the  calamities  of  war,  by  an  un¬ 
qualified  acquiescence.  The  Duke  de 
Gallo,  minister  at  war,  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  the  King,  wrote  soon  after 
to  the  same  effect  He  had  been  de¬ 
tained  from  proceeding  to  Laybach 
till  everything  was  fixed.  The  King 
then,  in  reply  to  every  argument  he 
could  use,  urged  the  total  impossibi¬ 
lity  of  altering  the  determination  of 
the  Congress.  The  Duke  was  also  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters  plenipotentiary,  but  merely  to 
hear  from  M.  de  Mettemich,  the  im¬ 
mutable  determination  formed  by  the 
allied  courts,  without  being  allowed 
to  urge  anything  in  reply.  He  found 
that  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
took  the  lead  in  this  resolution,  and 
were  prepared  to  support  it  by  the 
most  active  measures.  F ranee  passive¬ 
ly  concurred.  Britain  professed  a  strict 
neutrality ;  and  her  minister  was  pre¬ 
sent  merely  as  a  spectator. 

Austria  no  longer  lost  any  time  in 


acting  upon  the  principles  thus  pe¬ 
remptorily  announced,  and  whidi  she 

1'ustified,  in  a  long  declaration,  pub- 
ished  at  Verona  on  the  13th  Febru¬ 
ary.  Thearmyin:Upper  Italy,  Count¬ 
ing  to  between  50  and  60,000  men, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Frimont,  and  received  imme¬ 
diate  orders  to  pass  the  Po.  It  was  in 
the  most  formidable  state.  The  long 
continued  war,  so  recently  termina¬ 
ted,  had  given  to  it  a  completely 
hardy  and  Veteran  character ;  while  a 
sufficient  interval  of  peace  had  elap¬ 
sed,  to  fill  up  its  ranks,  and  place  it 
in  the  highest  state  of  equipment  and 
discipline. 

On  the  4th  February,  Frimont,  from 
his  head  quarters  at  Padua,  published 
a  proclamation,  announcing  to  the  ar¬ 
my  the  immediate  intention  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  Po.  They  were  strongly  re¬ 
commended  to  maintain  order  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  both  in  passing  through  the 
territories  of  friendly  powers,  and  af¬ 
ter  they  had  crossed  the  Neapolitan 
frontier.  Only  the  enemies  of  public 
tranquillity,  only  rebels  to  their  King, 
would  oppose  any  resistance ;  but 
they  would  in  vain  attempt  to  obstnict 
the  salutary  object  which  this  army 
was  destined  to  accomplish.  The 
consequences  would  fall  on  their  own 
heads,  not  upon  those  of  loyal  and 
peaceable  citizens. 

On  the  following  day,  the  whole 
army  broke  up  and  passed  the  Po,  at 
or  near  Cremona,  where  the  entire 
body  directed  its  march  upon  Bolog¬ 
na.  On  reaching  that  city,  it  split  into 
two  great  divisions,  one  of  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  eastward  through  the  Marches, 
upon  Ancona,  while  the  other  direct¬ 
ed  its  course  to  the  west,  by  Florence 
and  Rome. 

These  communications,  and  the  mea¬ 
sures  founded  upon  them,  could  not 
fail  to  throw  Naples  into  the  utmost 
agitation.  All  hopes  of  preserving  her 
constitution,  at  any  price  but  that  of 
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a  war  with  the  s^t  powen»  were 
now  at  an  end.  Toe  Prince,  howe?er» 
made  no  heritation  in  declarbg  hie  de¬ 
termination  to  •upport  the  constitu¬ 
tional  system ;  and,  in  a  council  of  mi- 
nistcrsy  declar^  himself  ready  to  share 
the  dangers  and  destinies  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  to  expose  his  own  life,  and  what 
was  still  dearer  to  him,  the  Ures  of  his 
family,  in  defending  its  rights,  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  honour.  It  was  then 
Mtermin^  to  consider  the  declaration 
of  the  King,  as  not  having  emanated 
from  his  free  arill,  and  consequently 
not  binding  upon  his  subjects.  At  the 
same  time,  orders  were  issued  for  pla¬ 
cing  the  regular  army  in  a  full  state  of 
activity,  and  for  reinforcing  it  with 
50,000  militia,  or  legionary  soldiers. 
As  some  jealousy  was  inspired  by  the 
presence  both  of  a  French  and  English 
squadron  in  the  Bay,  the  ambassadors 
of  the  two  powers  were  called  upon  to 
explain  the  motives  for  which  they 
were  stationed  there.  Both  replied, 
that  their  instructions,  in  the  event  of 
the  approaching  war,  were  to  observe 
the  strictest  neutrality,  unless,  contrary 
to  expectation,  any  steps  were  taken, 
affecting  the  personal  safety  of  the 
royal  family. 

The  session  of  Parliament  had  clo¬ 
sed  on  the  31st  January  }  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  constitution,  a  permanent 
deputation  was  left,  to  which  the 
Prince  immediately  communicated  the 
dispatches  from  Laybach,  and  hit  own 
determination  to  adhere  to  the  national 
causer  The  deputation  lost  no  time  in 
convoking  an  extraordinary  session, 
which  was  effected,  without  delay,  as 
all  the  members,  foreseeing  such  a  call, 
had  remained  in  the  capital.  The  par¬ 
liament  accordingly  met  on  the  13th, 
and  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the 
Prince,  in  which  he  reiterated  his  ex¬ 
pressions  of  attachment  to  the  consti¬ 
tution.  They  immediately  decided, 
that  the  propositions  made  by  the  Al¬ 
lied  Powers,  could  on  no  account  be 


accepted,  as  tending  to  the  destruction 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  occupation 
of  the  kingdom  by  foreign  troops  { 
that  every  act  performed  by  the  King, 
contrary  to  the  oaths  formerly  taken 
by  him,  was  to  be  considered  as  done 
under  constraint }  and  that  the  most 
vigorous  steps  should  be  taken  to  save 
the  nation. 

The  parliament  now  began  instant¬ 
ly  to  apply  themselves  to  military  pre- 
aration.  Unfortunately  it  was  for  the 
rst  '•  time ;  for  everything  most  ur¬ 
gently  required  for  the  national  de- 
raoe,  had  been  hitherto  omitted.  No 
commander  in  chief  was  appomtedi 
no  plan  of  operations  had  bera  form¬ 
ed  |  no  magazines,  no  hospitals,  no 
means  of  subsistence.  Nothing  had 
been  done  to  clothe,  arm,  or  disapline 
the  militia.  Letters  from  London,  of¬ 
fering  supplies  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  convenient  time, 
had  remained  unanswered ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Wilson’s  overtures  of  personal 
service  had  met  with  the  same  recep¬ 
tion.  The  treasury  was  empty  |  and  a 
forced  loan  of  3,000,000  ducats  was 
found  difficult  to  levy.  However,  the 
government  seemed  now  resolved  to  do 
its  utmost  to  repair  former  neglect.  The 
militia,  whatever  their  subsequent  con¬ 
duct  might  be,  were  not  slow  in  obCT- 
ing  the  call  to  repair  to  the  frontier. 
‘  force,  such  as  it  was,  was  conse- 

S  assembled,  and  it  only  remain- 
stribute  it  in  the  most  prudent 
and  advantageous  manner. 

The  frontier  line  to  be  defended,  be¬ 
gan  at  Fonde,  and  extended  first  west¬ 
ward  along  tl^  sootiiem  bound^  of 
the  Terra  di  Savoro,  then,  changing  its 
direction,  it  stretched  from  south  to 
north,  along  the  western  frontier  of 
the  Abruzzi.  With  a  view  to  ks  de¬ 
fence,  the  army  vras  divided  into  two 
great  corps,  one  of  which,  stationed  in 
the  Terra  di  Savoro,  had  ks  head 
quarters  at  San  Germaao,  and  coveikd 
the  most  direct  and  easy  route,  from 
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the  Roman  States  to  the  capital.  The 
road,  which  was  partly  cut  through 
extensive  marshes,  had  been  inundated 
and  broken  up  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
render  the  approach  very  difficult. 
This  army  was  the  most  numerous, 
and  contained  the  largest  proportion 
of  disciplined  troops ;  it  was  com- 
manded  by  General  Carascosa,  having 
under  him  Filangieri,  Ambrosio,  and 
other  officers  of  some  distinction.  The 
second  corps  occupied  the  Abruzzi, 
and  was  commanded  by  General  Pepe. 
Though  Tnferior  in  number,  and  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  militia,  yet,  from  the 
strength  of  the  country,  the  bravery  of 
its  peasantry,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  general,  it  was  supposed  by  many 
to  present  the  most  formidable  barrier 
to  the  invading  army. 

The  defensive  line  thus  occupied  by 
the  Neapolitan  armies,  might,  in  some 
respects,  be  considered  as  strong  ;  yet 
it  laboured  under  a  deep  and  almost  ir¬ 
remediable  defect.  The  Abruzzi,  by 
their  position,  form  scarcely  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
They  are  about  an  hundred  miles  in 
advance  of  the  rest,  occupying  one 
side  of  Italy ;  while  the  Roman  States 
fill  the  other.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  corps  defending  these  provinces 
was  almost  entirely  insulated  from  that 
which  covered  the  capital,  as  it  was  on¬ 
ly  by  a  very  long  and  circuitous  line, 
that  they  were  able  to  communicate. 
It  was  difficult  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
remedying  this  disadvantage.  The  main 
army  might  have  advanced  upon  Rome, 
and  thus  placed  itself  in  a  line  with  that 
of  General  Pepe  ;  but,  besides  that 
there  was  scarcely  time  for  such  an 
operation,  it  was  inconsistent  with  any 
plan  of  defensive  warfare,  and  could 
only  be  supported  by  committing  the 
troops  immediately  in  a  general  en¬ 
gagement.  The  whole  force,  again, 
might  have  pushed  forward  into  the 
Abruzzi,  and  placed  itself  on  the  ene¬ 


my’s  flank  ;  but  this  would  have  left 
open  the  road  to  the  capital,  upon 
which  the  Austrians  would  probably 
have  marched,  without  any  apprehen¬ 
sion  from  so  undisciplmed  an  army  be¬ 
hind  them.  The  best  plan,  therefore, 
after  all,  would  probably  have  been,  to 
concentrate  all  their  regular  and  effec¬ 
tive  force  in  front  of  Naples,  leaving 
militia  corps  to  occupy  the  fortresses 
and  defiles  of  the  Abruzzi,  which  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  the  Austrian  troops  to  spend  their 
time  in  forcing. 

There  are  only  two  modes  of  war¬ 
fare  in  which  new  troops  can  make 
head  against  disciplined  armies.  One  is, 
in  the  defence  of  fortresses ;  the  other, 
in  irregular  warfare  among  mountain¬ 
ous  tracts.  In  attempting  to  engage 
on  the  plain,  they  are  inevitably  over¬ 
whelmed.  The  Neapolitans,  who  had 
few  strong  fortresses,  ought  to  have 
looked  upon  the  mountains,  which 
cover  so  great  a  part  of  their  kingdom, 
as  their  main  bulwark.  They  ought  ei¬ 
ther  to  have  abandoned  the  capital,  or 
to  have  converted  it  into  an  entrench¬ 
ed  camp,  and  defended  it  like  Sa¬ 
ragossa.  But  there  was  no  command¬ 
ing  mind,  to  take  a  bold  and  decisive 
view  of  their  situation.  They  thought 
only  of  carrying  on  war  according  to 
its  regular  routine  between  disciplined 
armies ;  a  system  which  they  could 
not  adopt  with  any  chance  of  success. 

The  Austrian  army,  meantime,  was 
proceeding  by  forced  marches  through 
Italy.  The  right  wing,  under  the  com- 
mairder  in  chief,  took  its  course  by 
Florence,  Sienna,  and  Rome.  This 
last  city  it  did  not  enter,  at  the  parti¬ 
cular  request  of  the  Pope,  but  passed 
close  to  its  walls.  The  left  wing,  un¬ 
der  Count  Walmoden,  proceeded  along 
the  Adriatic,  to  Ancona,  then  turned 
to  the  left,  upon  Urbino  and  Spoleto. 
Before  the  end  of  February,  the  whole 
Austrian  force  was  concentrated  in  the 
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sotithern  part  of  the  Roman  Statea^  be¬ 
tween  the  province  of  Abruzzi  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  King,  meantime,  openly  espou¬ 
sed  and  supported  the  views  of  the  al¬ 
lied  powers.  In  order  to  dissipate  the 
salutary  fiction  of  the  government,  by 
which  lie  was  held  to  be  in  a  state  of 
restraint,  he  set  out  for  Naples,  and 
sent  before  him  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  ordered  all  his  subjects,  and 
his  armies  by  land  and  sea,  to  consider 
and  receive  the  Austrian  army  advan¬ 
cing  towards  Naples,  as  friends,  who 
acted  only  for  the  true  interests  of  the 
kingdom.'  Far  from  intending  to  pu¬ 
nish  or  subjugate  them,  they  had  no 
view  but  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
Neapolitan  armies,  in  securing  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  protecting  the  true  friends  of 
the  good  of  their  country,  the  faithful 
subjects  of  their  King. 

Under  these  circumstances.  General 
Pepe,  whose  disposition  impelled  him 
to  enterprize,  had  obtained  permission 
to  make  inroads  into  the  Roman  States, 
and  endeavour  to  excite  them  to  insur¬ 
rection.  Already  a  band  of  300  or 
400  refugees  had  entered  from  the 
north  of  the  Abruzzi,  and,  under  the 
title  of  the  “  Patriotic  Union  for  the 
Roman  States,”  had  hoisted  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  Carbonari,  and  proclaimed 
the  Spanish  constitution ;  but  they  were 
soon  dispersed  and  driven  back  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  troops.  On  the  20th  Fe¬ 
bruary,  however.  General  Pepe  advan¬ 
ced  and  occupied  Rieti ;  thence  push¬ 
ed  forward  to  Terni,  and  even  threat¬ 
ened  the  bridge  of  Otricoli,  when  a 
body  of  cavalry,  forming  the  vanguard 
of  the  Austrians,  made  its  appearance. 
The  Neapolitan  general  then  prudent¬ 
ly  withdrew,  evacuating  all  the  posi¬ 
tions  which  he  had  occupied  beyond 
his  own  territory. 

Frimont  now  advanced,  and,  on  the 
24th,  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Rieti.  From  this  point  he  immediate¬ 
ly  began  to  disperse  on  all  sides  the 


proclamations  of  the  King  of  Naples 
and  the  allied  sovereigns.  He  nsade 
here  a  considerable  pause,  the  object 
of  which  was,  doubtless,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  to  await  the  effect  of  these  pro¬ 
clamations  ;  but  there  are  appearances 
as  if  he  felt  also  the  Neapolitan  prepa- 
iwtions  as  somewhat  imposing.  He 
seems  at  length  to  have  formed  the  re¬ 
solution  to  avail  himself  of  the  insula¬ 
ted  position  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  draw  all  his  troops  round  the 
entrances  into  that  province,  with  the 
view  of  separately  attacking  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  army  of  General  Pepe. 
He  could  then  march  down,  though 
by  a  circuitous  route,  upon  Naples, 
and  would  only  have  to  cope  with  the 
army  of  Carascosa,  discouraged  by  the 
disastrous  opening  of  the  campaign.  • 
It  was  in  these  circumstances  that 
General  Pepe  determined  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  Austrians.  No  argument 
which  he  has  used  in  his  narrative  can 
convince  us,  that  this  step  was  not  as 
imprudent  as  it  proved  to  be  fatal.  The 

{>lan  of  committing  his  tumultuary  mi- 
itia  to  a  conflict  in  the  field  with  so 
fine  a  veteran  army,  is  so  palpably  er¬ 
roneous,  that  he  does  not  even  attempt 
to  defend  it  in  the  abstract.  The  only 
statement  to  which  we  can  attach  any 
importance  is,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  Austrian  proclamations,  and  of  the 
new  hardships  of  a  military  life,  there 
had  been  some  disbanding  in  the  mili¬ 
tia,  and  he  apprehended  that  a  few 
days  of  inaction,  or  of  retreat,  would 
have  rendered  that  disbanding  general. 
If  this  was  so,  the  case  was  at  all 
events  desperate,  and  he  might  take 
the  possibilities  of  an  engagement.  But 
we  doubt  the  strict  precision  of  these 
statements,  when  we  find  him,  in  the 
same  breath,  declaring  that  his  system 
was  defensive,  and  that  he  had  in  view 
merely  a  recomiousance  ;  a  term  sure¬ 
ly  never  before  applied  to  a  general  at¬ 
tack  with  a  whole  army.  Even  a  par¬ 
tial  advantage,  we  suspect,  could  have 
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been  no  real  benefit  to  the  NeapoU- 
tanai  but  would  rather  have  tended  the 
more  to  drive  them  from  that  defen- 
aive  syatem,  in  which  lay  their  only 
chance  of  success. 

In  pursuance  of  his  resolution,  Pepe 
collected,  on  the  6th,  at  Civita  Duc^ 
a  force  of  3000  regulars,  and  7000  mi¬ 
litia,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
attacked  the  Austrian  posts  at  RietL 
It  appears  that  the  conflict  was  carried 
on  tor  several  hours  by  the  Neapoli¬ 
tans  with  very  considerable  vigour,  and 
that  they  repelled  very  formidable 
charges  of  Austrian  cavalry.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  however,  the  issue  was  such  as 
it  could  not  fail  to  be.  The  Austrians 
having  moved  a  corps  on  his  right 
flank,  he  found  himself  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  retreating.  The  movement 
was  executed  in  good  order  by  the  re¬ 
gular  troops  ;  but,  among  the  militia, 
as  usual  with  new  troops,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  alarm  and  dispersion  soon 
began  to  spread.  Pepe,  however,  was 
able  to  keep  together  a  number  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  his  retreat  among  the 
mountains.  Darkness  augmented  the 
panic  among  these undisci^ned forces; 
dismay  and  disorder  reigned  through 
the  whole  of  that  fatal  night.  The 
morning  dawned ;  and  Pepe  saw  scarce¬ 
ly  a  wreck  of  the  army  which  formed 
the  main  hope  of  Neapolitan  indepen¬ 
dence.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  a 
few  hundred  men  could  be  collected  to 
defend  the  pass  of  Antrodocco,  by 
which  the  enemy  were  preparing  to 
enter  the  Abruzzi.  He  then  hastened 
to  Aquila,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
in  hopes  of  collecting  tlie  scattered 
bands,  and  organizing  a  new  plan  of 
defence. 

Frimont,  to  whom  this  action  laid 
open  the  weakness  of  the  enemy,  lost 
not  a  moment  in  following  up  his  ad¬ 
vantage.  On  the  9th,  he  attacked  An- 
trodocco,which  was  vigorously  defend¬ 
ed  by  General  Russo,  who  yielded  on¬ 
ly  to  those  superior  numbers,  which 


enabled  the  enemy  to  turn  his  pontkm. 
Pepe  could  not  rally  a  single  battalion ; 
even  those  which  were  marching  to  re^ 
inforce  him,  alarmed  by  the  crowd  of 
fugitives,  and  the  reports  which  they 
spread,  followed  the  example  of  dis¬ 
persion.  On  the  10th,  the  Austrians 
entered  Aquila,  where  thej  were  well 
received  by  the  friends  of  the  King, 
who  alone  ventured  to  appear  at  this 
moment. 

Frimont  spent  a  short  interval  in  clear- 
ingthe  neighbourhood  of  Aquilaof  any 
detached  bands  which  still  kept  toge¬ 
ther.  He  then  began  his  marcn  to  at¬ 
tack  the  army  covering  Naples,  which 
had  now  posted  itself  behind  the  Garig- 
liano.  But,  before  he  reached  the  Garig- 
liano,  there  was  no  longer  an  army  to  at¬ 
tack.  In  what  manner  this  large  force, 
w  hich  was  boastedofby  theNeapolitans, 
as  capable  of  contending  with  the  first 
military  power  in  Europe,  instantane¬ 
ously  vanished,  has  never  yet  been  fully 
disclosed.  It  is  only  known,  that  the 
whole,  in  one  mass,  broke  up,  and  set 
out  for  their  houses.  It  seems  vain, 
after  such  an  issue,  to  set  forth  the 
Neapolitan  troops  as  an  army  of  he¬ 
roes.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  similar  ex¬ 
amples  of  dispersion  were  frequent  in 
the  first  periods  of  the  Spanish,  and 
even  of  the  French  revolution.  But, 
though  these  nations  certainly  present¬ 
ed  repeated  instances  of  tumultuary 
flight  from  the  field  of  battle,  we  re¬ 
collect  no  instances  of  flying  before  ha¬ 
ving  seen  an  enemy.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  however,  that  there  were  some 
circumstances  tending  to  palliate  at 
least  this  extraordinary  display  of  pu¬ 
sillanimity.  The  appearance  of  an  ar¬ 
my  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
King,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  pro¬ 
clamations,  forbidding  resistance,  had 
shaken  the  firmness  of  the  troops,  and 
had  spread  general  mistrust  and  suspi¬ 
cion  through  alL  All  the  roads  were 
crowded  with  fugitives  from  the  fatal 
field  of  Rieti,  who,  to  excuse  their  own 
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flight  and  diaperaiooi  repreaentedf  in 
the  moat  exaggerated  colourty  the  dis- 
aatert  of  the  Abruzzi.  There  appean 
to  have  prevailed,  prior  to  the  diaper* 
aion,  a  total  confuaion  and  inaubordin* 
ation  ;  and,  though  General  Fepe  de* 
nka  the  fact  of  the  troopa  having  turn¬ 
ed  their  arma  agabat  their  officera,  it 
seema  confirmed  by  a  diapatch  publiah- 
cd  at  the  time  by  Caraacoaa.  Before 
the  Auatriana  reached  the  Garigliano, 
nothing  remained  of  that  mightyarma- 
menty  except  the  royal  guarda,  who 
ahut  themaelvea  up  in  Capua,  declaring 
their  intention  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  King'}  and  two  or  three  battaliona, 
which  embraced  the  aame  party,  and 
joined  the  invaders.  The  mar  %uas  ter- 
vunated. 

At  Naples,  during  this  aeries  of  dis¬ 
aster,  all  was  confusion  and  agitation. 
An  individual,  Gian  Pietro,  who  had 
made  a  festival  to  celebrate  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Austrians,  was  stabbed 
with  a  dagger  marked  with  the  num¬ 
ber  I.,  as  if  to  intimate  that  more  were 
in  readiness  against  those  who  should 
manifest  a  similar  disposition.  On  the 
8th,  the  Prince,  who,  to  display  his 
zeal,  had  undertaken  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  set  out  for 
Capua.  There,  during  the  night  of  the 
9th,  he  learned  the  disaster  at  Rieti. 
Next  day.  General  Carascosa  proceed¬ 
ed  to  change  his  position  in  conse¬ 
quence,  when  hia  army  fell  into  a  confu¬ 
sion,  which  prognosticated  the  entire 
breaking  up  wmch  followed.  The 
Prince  returned  to  Naples,  and,  on  see¬ 
ing  the  disastrous  turn  of  affairs,  seems 
to  nave  thought  only  of  effecting  a  re¬ 
conciliation  with  his  father  and  with  the 
allies.  He  was  aided  in  these  views  by 
Florestan  Pepe,  who  had  adopted  a 
course  of  policy  quite  opposite  to  that 
of  his  brother  William.  The  latter  has¬ 
tened  to  Naples,  and  urged  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  plan  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom ;  that  the  parliament  and  the 
roy^  family  should  retire  into  Sicily ; 


that  a  new  army  should  be  reorgauised 
at  Salerno,  and,  if  necessary,  should  re¬ 
tire  upon  the  Calabrias,  where  they 
might  reckon  upon  a  general  rising. 
These  views  were  overruled  |  and, 
though  the  general  received  at  first  per¬ 
mission  to  assemble  a  corps  at  Salerno, 
counter-orders  were  afterwards  issued. 
On  the  12th,  the  parliament  were  in¬ 
duced  by  the  Prince  and  the  royalist  par¬ 
ty,  to  write  a  letter  of  submission  to  tbc 
King.  After  expressions  of  the  warm¬ 
est  and  most  dutiful  attachment,  they 
recalled  to  him,  in  a  respectful  manner, 
all  the  pledges  which  he  bad  g^ven  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  constitution.  These  they 
g^ve  as  a  reason  for  believing  him  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  constraint,  when  he 
made  communications  of  so  contrary  a 
tenor.  They  then  concluded:  **  If  your 
Majesty  now  thinks  it  desirable  that 
we  should  deviate  in  some  points  from 
the  system  previously  adopted,  conde¬ 
scend  to  appear  once  more  in  the  midst 
of  your  people — disclose  to  us,  in  fidl 
confidence,  your  real  inclinations-  -and 
state  frankly  what  ameliorations  you 
think  necessary  in  our  present  system. 
But  let  not  foreigpiers.  Sire — let  not 
foreigners  interpose  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  ruler.  Let  it  not  be  said, 
that  their  presence  was  necessary  to  i». 
spire  with  devotioa,  obedience,  and  ^ 
delity,  a  people  who  love  and  respect 
their  monarch.  Let  not  our  code  be 
stained  with  the  blood  either  of  our 
enemies  or  of  our  brethren.  Let  your 
Majesty’s  throae  be  founded  upon  the 
hearts  of  your  people,  not  upon  the 
sword  of  the  OUramontani.”  It  was 
far  too  late  now  to  entertain  any  such 
hopes.  Tbe  powers  at  Laybach  had 
decided,  in  the  most  peremptory  man¬ 
ner,  that  even  the  most  unqualified  sub¬ 
mission  was  not  to  exempt  Naples 
from  the  doom  of  foreign  occupation. 
Having  made  the  full  attempt  to  re¬ 
sist,  and  failed  only  from  want  of  cou¬ 
rage,  they  became  liable  to  all  tbe  pe- 
naiuies  pronounced  by  that  supreme 
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board  of  European  judicature.  The 
letter  was  carried  by  General  Fardella, 
to  the  King,  who  was  then  at  Florence. 
The  Monarch  received  him  well,  and 
sent  a  courteous  repl^ ;  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  demands 
so  strongly,  but  vainly,  urged  by  the 
parliament. 

The  unsatisfactory  return  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Fardella,  and  the  approach  of  the 
Austrian  army,  were  nearly  simultane¬ 
ous.  On  the  20th,  a  suspension  of  hos¬ 
tilities  with  General  Carascosa  was 
agreed  to  ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  the 
capitulation  of  Capua  and  Averza  was 
signed.  The  Austrians  were  within 
only  a  day's  march  of  Naples,  when  the 
final  operation  took  place,  of  signing 
the  capitulation  of  that  city,  including 
those  of  the  fortresses  of  Gaeta  and 
Pescara.  In  all  these  capitulations,  the 
surrender  was  made  to  the  King,  and 
the  garrisons  introduced  consisted 
partly  of  Austrians,  partly  of  that  part 
of  the  Neapolitan  troops  who  were 
considered  as  worthy  of  confidence. 

The  fatal  moment  now  approached, 
when  the  short-lived  flame  of  Neapoli¬ 
tan  freedom  was  to  be  for  ever  extin¬ 
guished.  The  greater  number  of  the 
members  of  parliament  had  fled,  either 
to  retired  situations  in  the  country,  or 
beyond  seas.  There  remained,  however, 
a  few  firm  spirits,  who  resolved  to  hold 
their  station  to  the  last.  On  the  19th 
March,  the  Deputy  Poeirio  urged, that, 
though  the  unheard-of  catastrophes 
which  had  befallen  the  army  had  depri¬ 
ved  them  of  their  strength,  they  had  not 
diminished  their  rights.  Before,  there¬ 
fore,  a  foreign  army  compelled  them  to 
separate,  he  called  on  them  to  protest 
before  God  and  man  for  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  nation  and  the  throne.  A 
protest  was  therefore  drawn  up,  in 
which,  after  stating  the  rights  by 
which  they  exercised  their  functions, 
and  the  deplorable  circumstances  which 
were  about  to  compel  their  suspension, 
they  added,  We  protest  against  the 


violation  of  the  law  of  nations }  we  re¬ 
serve  the  rights  of  the  nation  and  the 
King ;  we  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  his  august  fa¬ 
ther  ;  and  we  commit  the  cause  of  the 
throne,  and  our  national  independence, 
into  the  hands  of  that  God,  who  di¬ 
rects  the  destinies  of  kings  and  people." 
This  chosen  remnant  were  still  sitting, 
while  the  Austrian  vanguard  enterra 
the  capital ;  and  they  remained  till  two, 
the  usual  hour  of  parting.  They  then 
separated  for  the  last  time ;  and  an 
hour  after,  an  armed  force  entered  the 
hall. 

The  entrance  of  the  Austrians  into 
Naples,  was  accothpanied  by  a  royal 
edict,  emitted  at  Florence  on  the  10th, 
by  which  six  persons  were  named  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  government  till  the  arrival 
of  the  King.  The  utmost  activity  was 
now  employed  to  undo  all  that  the  par¬ 
liament  and  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution 
had  done,  during  the  last  eight  months. 
A  decree  of  the  28th  March,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  sentence  of  death  against 
all  who,  from  this  date,  should  enter 
the  sect  of  the  Carbonari,  or  who,  be¬ 
ing  members,  should  continue  to  at¬ 
tend  any  of  their  meetings.  All  the 
volunteer  and  free  corps,  which  had 
been  instituted  in  the  course  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  were  abolished,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  ordered  to  give  up  their  arms  ; — 
domiciliary  visits  were  appointed  to 
search  for  arms,  and  the  severest  penal¬ 
ties  decreed  against  any  in  whose  pos¬ 
session  they  should  be  found.  Mea¬ 
sures  were  at  the  same  time  taken  to 
prosecute  the  authors  and  chief  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  revolution.  The  most 
obnoxious,  among  whom  was  General 
Pepe,  had  already  left  the  kingdom, 
and  repaired  to  Barcelona,  where  they 
experienced,  not  only  protection,  but  a 
cordial  welcome. 

Naples,  notwithstanding  the  total 
dissolution  of  its  armies,  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  tranquil,  Morelli,  Coneiliri,  Mi- 
nichini,  and  other  heads  of  the  revolu- 
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tioD,  endeaTOured  to  collect  the  scat¬ 
tered  fragments,  to  form  them  into 
guerillas,  and  cany  on  a  desultory  war¬ 
fare.  The  Austrian  troops,  however, 
forming  themselves  into  movable  co¬ 
lumns,  and  traversing  the  provinces 
where  this  new  war  was  attempted,  in 
a  short  time  reduced  them  to  subjec¬ 
tion.  A  more  serious  effect  was  produ¬ 
ced  in  Sicily.  The  Archbishop  of  Paler¬ 
mo  and  General  RossaroU  proclaimed 
the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  republic.  RossaroU,  ha¬ 
ving  obtained  possession  of  Messina,  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  General  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Army  of  Sicily  and  Cala¬ 
bria.  He 'embarked  on  the  2d  April, 
with  the  view  of  carrying  the  war  in¬ 
to  Calabria ;  but,  being  opposed  by  a 
flotilla,  which  he  had  expected  to  aid 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  return.  On  at¬ 
tempting  to  enter  Messina,  however, 
he  found  the  gates  shut,  and  the  can¬ 
non  turned  against  him.  He  had  then 
nothing  left  but  to  set  sail  for  Spain.  In 
the  view  of  keeping  down  similar  move¬ 
ments,  a  detachment  of  8000  men  was 
immediately  embarked  for  Palermo. 

On  the  15th  May,  the  King  made 
his  entry  into  the  capital.  Hie  now 
published  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
expressed,  in  very  severe  terms,  the 
light  in  which  he  viewed  the  recent 
proceedings.  The  calamities  and  crimes 
which  had  taken  place  were  numerous 
and  grievous,  and  had  produced  in  him 
a  deep  affliction.  He  professed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  personal  resentment  would 
influence  his  decisions.  The  only 
thought  which  would  occupy  him, 
would  be  to  banish,  by  days  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  the  memory  of  those 
disastrous  errors,  by  which  some^ilty 
men  had  stained  the  last  pages  of  Nea¬ 
politan  history.  A  council  of  enlight¬ 
ened  men  would  be  immediately  form¬ 
ed,  who,  by  sound  fundamentid  laws, 
would  secure  to  them  every  real  good, 
and  banish  from  their  mmd  those  chi¬ 
merical  projects,  which  could  occasion 


only  bitter  regret  and  lengthened  ad¬ 
versity.  They  were  wamH,  however, 
that  nothing  could  avail  without  an  in¬ 
violable  attachment  to  the  rights  of  the 
legitimate  sovereignty,  and  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  things  legally  established. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  the  King 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  rather  con¬ 
formable  to  the  temper  which  this  pro¬ 
clamation  displayed,  than  to  the  actual 
professions  which  it  contained.  Three 
days  after,  four  courts  martial  were- 
formed,  to  try  the  officers  accused  of 
being  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  Nola, 
Monteforte,  and  Aquillino ;  while  the 
members  of  the  parliament,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  most  by  their 
atriotic  zeal,  were  delivered  into  the 
ands  of  Austria,  which  immured  them 
in  strong  castles  on  the  German  fron¬ 
tier. 

Agreeably  to  the  promise  made  by 
the  King,  a  junta  of  consultation  waa 
immediately  appointed,  to  prepare  a 
new  constitution  ;  and  it  soon  produ¬ 
ced  one  as  free  certainly  as  the  Neapo¬ 
litans  had  reason  to  expect,  after  the 
valiant  stand  which  they  had  made  for 
their  rights.  This  deliberative  assem¬ 
bly  was  indeed  appointed,  with  a  mem¬ 
ber  for  each  district  in  the  kingdom  ; 
but  when  we  state,  that  all  these  mem¬ 
bers  were  appointed  by  the  King,  and 
removable  by  him,  notbing  more  need 
be  said  on  the  subject.  This  paternal 
Prince,  indeed,  exercised  his  adminis¬ 
tration  with  such  a  degree  of  rigour,  that 
even  Austria  thought  herself  bound  to 
interfere,  and  urge  the  adoption  of  more 
moderate  policy  as  the  only  security  for 
the  maintenance  of  tranquillity.  But  the 
King,  however  acquiescent  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  his  allies,  when  they  went  to* 
re-establish  and  enlarge  his  own  power, 
made  a  bold  stand  when  they  went  to 
limitit  in  any  degree.  Austria  could  not 
insist,  in  any  accordance  with  her  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  was  therefore  obliged  toleave 
the  King  to  govern  his  dominions  as  he 
chose.  Sicily,  however,  was  now  sepa- 
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xatedfrom  Naples;  but,  as  it  was  ooly  were  the  dass  amooe  whoin  the  irst 
to  have  hnpoara  upon  it  a  government  movement  manifesteo  itself.'  A  par^ 
equally  ab^ute,  this  change  a£Forded  of  them  went  to  the  theatre,  attired  in 
very  little  satisfaction.  red  caps,  a  revolutionary  ensign,  though 

their  friends  insist,  that  it  was  worn 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Neapoli-  merely  by  accident,  and  as  a  piece  of 
tan  contest,  the  opposite  quarter  of  dress  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
Italy  experienced  a  grand  movement,  neighbouring  country.  Tm  unbivuur* 
which,  had  it  been  m  any  degree  se-  able  inference,  however,  was  rendered 
conded  from  the  quarter  which  gave  it  probable  by  the  tumultuary  expression 
birth,  might  have  produced  extensive  of  their  sentiments  at  every  passage, 
and  permanent  effects.  The  fine  king-  which  could  be  considered  as  having 
dom  of  Piedmont  had  fully  shared  the  any  political  allusion.  The  disturlw 
general  impulse,  which,  during  the  last  ance  which  they  excited,  was  so  coo- 
twenty  years,  had  been  given  to  the  siderable,  that  a  despotic  police  judged 
Italian  mind.  Its  union  with  France,  itself  called  upon  to  interfere.  They 
though  not  affording  any  practical  ex-  attacked  this  youthful  party  as  they 
perience  of  a  free  system,  had  yet  bro.  went  out,  dispersed  them,  and  carried 
ken  the  habit  of  submissive  reverence  off  two  as  prisoners.  All  the  students 
for  the  aristocracy,  and  had  excited  were  in  a  ferment  at  this  treatment 
men^s  minds  to  reflection  on  political  of  their  comrades ;  they  exclaimed 
subjects.  Generally  speaking,  the  spi-  against  it,  as  contrary  to  the  privileges 
ric  both  of  Italian  independence  and  of  of  the  university  ;  and,  seeing,  next 
constitutional  government  had  taken*  day,  the  arrested  individuals  conveyed 
deep  root.  It  was  not  wonderful,  then,  through  the  street  to  the  state  prison, 
that  the  examples  of  Spain,  of  Portu-  they  assailed  with  cries  and  hisses  the 
gal,  and  of  Naples,  countries  closely  carabineers  who  escorted  them.  No  no- 
united  in  national  character,  and  local  tice  being  taken  by  the  troops  of  this 
connexion,  should  powerfully  influence  disorderly  behaviour,  the  students  be- 
the  minds  of  the  Piedmontese.  An-  came  emboldened  by  impunity ;  they 
other  sentiment  gave  new  force  to  their  worked  themselves  up  to  a  kind  of 
present  feelings.  They  shared  the  ge-  boyishfrenzy,and,repairingtotheuni- 
neral  indignation  felt  in  Northern  Itiuy,  versity,  determined  to  establish  them- 
at  seeing  so  large  a  portion  of  that  fine  selves  in  it  as  a  fortifled  position.  They 
country  trampled  beneath  the  iron  yoke  compassed  the  court,  threw  up  the 
of  the  ultramontane  powers.  It  was  benches  in  the  form  of  a  wall,  and 
not  without  deep  umbrage,  then,  that  walking  under  the  piazzas,  like  mad- 
Austria  was  seen  pouring  in  army  af-  men,  exclaimed,  We  demand  our 
ter  army,  and  carrying  forward  opera-  comrades,  and  will  have  them,  cost 
tions,  the  success  of  which  would  fix  what  it  may then  wrung  each  others 
her  sole  and  sovereign  arbiter  of  Italy,  hands,  and  swore  to  live  and  die  to- 
These  dispositions  had  been  for  some  gether.  Count  Baiba,  minister  of  the 
time  fermenting  among  a  considerable  interior,  and  also  president  of  the  uni¬ 
number  of  the  citizens  and  military,  versity,  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  en- 
Writings  were  circulated  among  the  deavoured,  by  mild  remonstrances,  to 
troops,  tending  to  inflame  their  hatred  recal  them  to  order,  but  without  any 
against  Austria,  and  to  excite  them  to  success.  The  Count  then  determined 
vindicate  the  independence  of  Italy,  to  proceed  at  once  to  extremities. 
The  students,  who,  all  over  the  conti-  Four  companies  of  grenadiers  were 
neut,  are  foremost  in  the  popular  cause,  ordered  to  the  spot,  to  put  down  this 
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juTenik  iotarrectioB.  Thecommander* 
IB  advaBcing,  called  upon  thtm  to  yield, 
but  was  answered  by  a  shower  of  stones. 
The  order  to  charge  was  immediately 
given }  the  feeble  entrenclunent  was 
at  once  carried  ;  and  the  unfortunate 
ouths,  feeling  the  bayonets  at  their 
reasts,  fled  in  every  direction.  Thev 
are  said  to  have  been  pursued  witn 
vindictive  fury  along  the  stairs,  into 
the  lecture  rooms,  and  even  into  the 
chapel.  It  was  remarked  by  their 
friends,  that  many  of  the  wounds  in. 
flicted  on  this  calamitous  occasion 
were  with  the  sabre,  which  shewed 
that  they  were  given  by  offlcers. 
Twenty-five  were  carried  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  )  others,  though  wounded,  were 
able  to  make  their  way  home. 

This  disturbance,  which  never  had 
anything  formidable  in  its  physical 
character,  left,  however,  deep  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  who  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sufferers,  and  thus 
tended  to  heighten  that  effervescence, 
which  BO  many  circumstances  had  uni¬ 
ted  in  exciting.  The  mission  of  the 
Austrian  Count  Bubna  gave  rise  to 
the  report,  that  the  cession  of  some 
fortresses  was  about  to  be  demanded 
from  Piedmont.  Men’s  minds  were 
worked  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  were 
evidently  ripe  for  some  desperate  en- 
terprize.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  a  personal  observer,  they  silently 
watched  each  other,  and  asked  ques¬ 
tions  with  their  eyes  oftener  than  their 
voice,  with  a  view  to  discover  each 
other's  sentiments.”  Several  daring 
young  men,  immediatdy  connected 
with  the  court  and  the  ministry,  had 
determined  to  take  the  lead  in  the  im- 
pending  revolution.  Among  these  were 
Count  Santa  Rosa,  the  Marquis  of  St 
Marsan,  son  to  the  Minister  for  Fo¬ 
reign  Affairs,  the  Chevalier  de  CoUeg- 
no,  equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Carignan, 
and  Count  Lisio,  commander  of  the 
light  horse.  They  hoped  to  find  sup- 


rty  and  an  ally,  even  in  the  royal 
use.  The  yon»  Prince  of  Carignan, 
who,  after  the  Kng’s  uncle.  Curies 
Felix,  Duke  de  Genevois,  was  nearest 
^ir  to  the  throne,  was  a  young  man 
of  a  popular  and  aspiring  disposition. 
He  was,  indeed,  only  seventeen,  and 
wanted  the  energy  and  steadiness  ne¬ 
cessary  to  guide  him  through  any  great 
politic  crisis.  The  conspirators,  how¬ 
ever,  found  it  easy  to  inspire  him  with 
enthusiasm,  at  the  idea  of  becomiog 
the  hero  of  renovated  Italy.  With  the 
plan  of  making  Piedmont  a  constitu¬ 
tional  kingdom,  they  combined  that  of 
extending  it  over  Lombardy,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  they  trusted  were 
ready  to  rise  in  support  of  any  power 
which  afforded  the  hope  of  delivering 
them  from  the  hated  yoke  of  Austria. 
The  kingdom  of  Piedmont  was  to  have 
become  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and, 
thus  enlarged,  would,  in  fact,  have 
held  an  almost  uncontrolled  sway  over 
that  fine  country. 

What  we  are  now  to  state  was  neces¬ 
sarily  secret,  and  rests  only  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  pamphlet  since  published, 
and  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
Santa  Rosa.  Everything  having  been 
arranged  fm*  a  rising  on  the  8ui,  the 
Prince  was  told  that  his  consent  only 
was  waited  for.  He  gave  it;  Santa  Rosa 
shook  his  hand ;  and  this  ardent  enemy 
of  Austria,  this  gloomy  enthusiast  in 
the  cause  of  Italian  independence^  left 
the  palace  full  of  the  most  sanguine 
hopes.  The  evening  of  the  7th  arrived, 
and  everything  seemed  to  insure  the 
approaching  success,  when  the  report 
was  spread,  that  the  Prince  had  re¬ 
tracted  his  word.  It  was  true ;  he  had 
declared  to  Marsan  and  Oollegno  the 
failure  of  his  resolution ;  or  at  least  he 
was  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  and 
indecision,  that  it  was  considered  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  into  effect  any  mea¬ 
sure  which  depended  upon  his  concur¬ 
rence.  Scarcely  was  the  moment'  past, 
when  the  Prince  appeared  to  repeat  of 
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thii  indecision,  and  even  reproached  the 
conspirators  with  a  want  of  courage  in 
abandoning  their  purpose.  Encouraged 
by  the  display  of  such  dispositions, 
they  renewed  their  plan,  and  fixed  it 
for  the  10th,  though  concealing  from 
the  Prince  the  precise  period.  Mean¬ 
time,  they  learned  with  dismay  that 
he  was  secretly  counter-working  them ; 
that,  at  his  warning,  measures  were 
about  to  be  taken  for  rendering  their 
designs  abortive,  and  even  for  securing 
their  persons.  On  this  intelligence, 
they  precipitately  left  the  capital,  and 
proceeded  to  Alexandria,  Fossano, 
Pignerol,  and  other  points,  where  they 
had  influence  or  secret  understanding. 

Fossano  was  the  first  point  where  a 
revolutionary  movement  took  place. 
Its  garrison  began  their  march  for 
Alexandria ;  but,  before  their  arrival, 
the  revolutionary  standard  was  already 
hoisted  in  that  city.  The  Count  de 
Palma,  commanding  a  company  in  the 
citadel,  caused  it  to  take  arms  and  pro¬ 
claim  the  constitution.  The  rest  ot  the 
garrison  making  no  resistance,  he  in¬ 
troduced  a  detachment  of  dragoons 
and  federal  volunteers.  Ansaldi,  lieu- 
teuant-colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Sa¬ 
voy,  quartered  in  the  town,  though 
able  to  prevail  with  only  a  small  part 
of  it  to  follow  him,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  insurrection,  and  con¬ 
stituted  a  junta.  Meantime  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  chiefs  from  Turin  were  bu¬ 
sily  at  work.  At  Ferielli,  St  Marsan 
failed  with  his  regiment,  to  whom  he 
was  scarcely  known ;  but  Lisio,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Santa  Rosa,  was  more 
fortunate  with  his  regiment  of  light- 
horse,  stationed  at  Pignerol.  On  his 
arrival,  he  sent  for  several  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  were  devoted  to  him,  and 
called  the  troops  instantly  to  horse. 
The  major  attempted  to  procure  some 
delay,  but  Lisio  exclaimed,  **  No  ;  we 
must  depart  this  instant.  Mount,  my 
friends,  mount,  in  the  name  of  your 
king  and  country.”  Three  hundred 


cavalry  instantly  set  o£F,  with  Lisio  at 
their  head.  They  halted  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  night,  at  Carmagnola,where 
they  drew  up,  and  sent  to  Alexandria^ 
a  declaration,  importing  that  they  tooik 
arms  solely  to  rescue  the  nation  from 
Austrian  influence,  and  to  secure  to  it 
a  just  and  honourable  liberty  ;  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  would  defend, 
against  every  enemy,  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  dignity  of  his  crown. 
At  Asti,  they  were  joined  by  St  Mar¬ 
san,  and  were  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  a  vast  crowd  of  the  citizens.  Pass¬ 
ing  by  the  house  where  Alfieri  was 
born,  they  hailed  it  with  acclamation 
**  they  thought,  in  their  enthusiasm, 
that  the  era  of  glo.y,  predicted  ta 
Italy  by  the  poet,  was  opening  before, 
them."  < 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  they 
entered  the  citadel  of  Alexandria. 
Their  arrival  decided  the  governor  of 
the  town,  De  Varax,  to  enter  into  a 
capitulation,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
troops  which  still  adhered  to  him  eva¬ 
cuated  the  place.  At  noon,  the  con¬ 
stitutional  troops  made  their  entry,  and 
proclaimed  the  constitution  in  the  great 
square,  where  it  was  hailed  by  the 
unbounded  plaudits  of  the  multitude, 
though  sadness  was  impressed  on  the 
countenances  of  a  few  still  attached  to 
the  ancient  order  of  things. 

Alexandria  being  thus  established  as 
the  head-quarters  of  revolution,  while 
the  royal  party  were  still  masters  of 
Turin,  these  opposite  powers  were  en^ 
ployed  in  considering  howto  overthrow 
each  other.  A  royal  council  was  im¬ 
mediately  called,  in  which  the  plan  of 
granting  a  charter  similar  to  that  of  the 
French,  was  brought  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Against  this  were  urged,  not 
only  ancient  engagements  entered  into 
with  Austria,  but  the  uniform  profes¬ 
sions  of  faith  emitted  from  Lay  bach, 
which  anathematized  in  the  strongest 
terms  every  change  originating  in  mi¬ 
litary  interference,  or  which  was  not 
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prompted  by  the  ipontaniom  will  of 
the  monarch.  Conoestioo  waa  there* 
fore  rejected.  A  proclamation  was 
published,  in  which  the  King  epome- 
rated  all  the  benefits  conferred  by  him 
on  the  nation*  and  represented*  that 
the  change  now  demanded  war  iro- 
poasible*  without  involving  {^iedmont 
in  fonin  war.  An  amnesty  was*  how. 
ever*  overed  to  those'  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy ;  an  increase  of  pay  was 
granted  to  the  army  t  and  the  King 
declared  his  intention  of  placing  him> 
self  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  to  march 
against  Alexandria. 

These  troops  could  be  little  depend* 
ed  on,  either  for  acting  against  their 
comrades,  or  remaining  steady  them¬ 
selves.  Ferrero,  a  captain  of  light  ca. 
valry,  having  been  sent  to  Carignan, 
stopped  his  troop,  and,  having  gained 
them  to  his  party,  marched'them  back 
upon  Turin.  He  entered  the  suburbs, 
was  joined  by  a  few  students  and  zea* 
lous  patriots,  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag, 
and  proclaimed  the  constitution.  The 
people  were  well  disposed  to  second 
this  daring  movement,  but  durst  not 
trust  themselves  to  the  slender  means 
by  which  it  appeared  to  be  supported. 
A  considerable  body  of  troiras  was 
sent  against  him,  but,  fearful  of  conta¬ 
gion,  nesitated  to  attack.  The  two 
parties  remained  for  some  time  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  each  other,  when  Ferrero,  see¬ 
ing  no  prospect  of  success,  drew  off, 
and  marched  to  Alexandria. 

The  Alexandrian  patriots  now  be- 

fran  to  move,  with  the  hope  of  speedi- 
y  inducing  Turin  to  follow  their  ex¬ 
ample.  Before  they  reached  that  city, 
however,  all  was  decided.  The  gar- 
rison  of  the  citadel,  which  alone  con¬ 
stitutes  Turin  a  military  position,  con¬ 
tained  several  officers  who  had  warm¬ 
ly  embraced  the  principles  pf  the  re¬ 
volution.  These,  having  made  the  pre¬ 
vious  arrangements,  at  one  in  the  atter- 
noon  of  the  12th,  the  day  after  the 
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retreat  pf  ferrero,  bpifted  the  tsico- 
loured  flag  of  the  Carbonari,  and  open¬ 
ed  the  gates  to  a  par^  of  students  and 
patriotic  citizens.  Desgeqeys,  major 
of  artillery,  making  a  courageous  re¬ 
sistance,  was  unfortunately  pierced  by 
the  bayonet  of  a  soldier.  A  discharge 
pf  three  guns  announced  the  event  to 
the  population  of  Turin,  which  throngs 
ed  in  vast  crowds  to  the  foot  of  toe 
ramparts.  Soon,  from  the  garrison  and 
the  multitude,  was  heard,  mingled  with 
the  roar  of  artillery,  the  united  cries 
of  “  The  King  1”  **  The  Constitution  I” 
“  War  with  Austria  J”  The  court, 
struck  with  alarm,  sent  the  Prince  de 
Carignan  to  treat  with  its  mutinous 
subjects,  and  learn  tlieir  demands.  The 
officers  of  the  citadel  professed  the 
strictest  fidelity  to  the  King,  but  de^ 
dared  that  nothing  could  satisfy  the 
nation  bpt  a  change  of  counsels,  the 
Spanish  constitution,  and  war  with 
Austria.  The  Prince,  on  his  return, 
was  accompanied  by  the  crowd,  eager¬ 
ly  entreating  him  to  intercede  with 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  comply  with  their 
wishes.  A  regiment  of  cavalry,  which 
was  under  arms  in  the  Place  RoyaUt 
with  difficulty  prevented  the  multitude 
from  entering  the  palace. 

The  court  now  felt  itself  called  to 
deep  and  solemn  deliberation.  The 
commandants  of  corps,  being  asked 
how  far  they  could  depend  upon  their 
troops,  replied,  that  they  could  do  it 
fully,  so  far  as  regarded  the  King's 
personal  safety,  but  no  farther.  1m 
night  was  spent  in  deep  debate.  The 
hurquis  of  St  Marsan,  foreign  mi¬ 
nister,  and  just  returned  from  Laybach, 
is  reported  to  have  taken  the  lead  ip 
opposing  all  concession  to  the  popular 
party,  though  his  son  had  placed  mot- 
self  at  their^ad.  The  council  closed, 
however,  with  a  veij  different  resolu¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  King,  which 
was,  to  abdicate  the  crown,  and  ap¬ 
point  the  Prmce  de  Carignan  regent 
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in  the  absence  of  Charles  Felix,  his 
brother  and  heir.  He  reserved  to  him¬ 
self  merely  the  title  and  dignity  of 
King,  an  annual  pension  of  a  million 
of  livres,  the  ri^ht  to  all  his  private 
property,  and  liberty  to  choose  his 
residence.  Having  put  forth  the  act 
of  abdication,  in  which  these  articles 
were  contained,  he  departed  without 
delay  for  Nice.  He  travelled  slowly, 
from  illness,  and  was  viewed  by  his 
subjects  with  respect  and  regret. 

'This  measure  struck  the  revolution¬ 
ary  chiefs  with  the  deepest  dismay. 
Most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  per¬ 
sonally  attached  to  the  Sovereign,  and, 
with  the  desire  of  a  free  constitution, 
to  have  combined  extensive  plans  for 
the  aggrandizement  and  glory  of  the 
monar^y.  All  these  vanished,  when 
its  only  representative  was  a  weak,  vo¬ 
latile  young  man,  not  even  the  right¬ 
ful  heir.  However,  the  career  was  en¬ 
tered  upon,  and  could  not  be  stopped. 
The  multitude,  with  loud  and  confi¬ 
dent  cries,  called  upon  the  Prince  for 
the  Spanish  constitution,  which  he 
seemed  placed  there  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  granting.  The  Regent,  how¬ 
ever,  paused.  He  held  out,  that  he 
could  fix  nothing  definitive,  without 
the  orders  of  Charles  Felix,  now  King. 
Meantime,  the  impatience  and  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  multitude  daily  increased, 
and  the  palace  was  with  difficulty  de¬ 
fended  against  their  entrance.  At 
length  Crivelle,  a  physician,  found  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  Prince,  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  deputy  from  the  people.  As  the 
Regent  urged  all  the  motives  which 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  grant  imme¬ 
diately  the  wishes  of  the  people,  Cri¬ 
velle  answered  only,  “  But  blood  is 
about  to  flow !”  Although  this  argu¬ 
ment  was  repelled  in  the  first  instance, 
it  gradually  made  its  impression.  The 
Prince  agreed  to  receive  a  deputation 
from  the  municipality  ;  and,  in  a  coun¬ 
cil  composed  of  them  and  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters,  it  was  at  length  determined  to 


grant  the  Spanish  constitution.  At 
eight  in  the  evening,  this  was  announ¬ 
ced  from  the  balcony,  and  was  recei¬ 
ved  with  loud  acclamation.  Illumina¬ 
tions,  and  every  form  of  public  rejoi¬ 
cing,  terminated  the  day,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  tumultuary  and  event¬ 
ful  character,  had  not  been  stained  with 
any  species  of  outrage.  In  the  pro¬ 
clamation  issued  next  day,  the  Prince 
pretty  strongly  expressed  the  reluc¬ 
tance  he  felt  to  change  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  laws  of  the  kingdom,  without  know¬ 
ing  the  intentions  of  Charles  Felix. 
The  exigency  of  circumstances,  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  will,  expressed  with  indescribable 
ardour,  are  the  grounds  on  which  he 
rather  excuses  than  adopts  the  mea¬ 
sure. 

The  Prince  now  proceeded  to  or¬ 
ganize  anew  the  different  branches  of 
administration.  A  junto  of  fifteen, 
afterwards  augmented  to  twenty-four, 
was  appointed  to  exercise  the  func¬ 
tions  of  parliament,  previous  to  its 
convocation.  A  new  ministry  was  also 
formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  pla¬ 
ced  Dalpozzo,  a  man  who  had  filled 
the  first  offices  under  the  Imperial  go¬ 
vernment.  He  was  generally  and  high¬ 
ly  esteemed ;  and,  though  not  at  all 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  re¬ 
volution,  his  appointment  gave  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  constitutional  chiefs. 
The  next  measure  was  a  general  am¬ 
nesty  to  all  who  had  taken  any  share  in 
the  revolution  ;  but  this  term  displea¬ 
sed  the  Alexandrian  chiefs,  who  sent 
a  deputation  to  say,  that,  far  from 
considering  their  conduct  as  standing 
in  need  of  pardon,  they  accounted  it 
their  glory.  The  expression  was  then 
explained,  as  having  applied  to  those 
irregularities,  which,  in  the  tumult  of 
so  sudden  a  change,  could  not  fail  to 
have  occurred.  These  chiefs  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  military  commands,  and 
employed  themselves  actively  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  range  of  the  revolution.  St 
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Marsan  inarched  on  Novara,  where  La 
Tour,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of 
1500  men,  agp-eed,  after  some  discus* 
sion,  to  accede  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  constitution  was  pro* 
claimed  at  Novara,  amid  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  troops  and  inhabitants, 
and  La  Tour  was  continued  in  his 
command,  a  measure  of  which  they 
found  afterwards  reason  bitterly  to  re¬ 
pent. 

The  tidings  of  this  revolution  cau¬ 
sed  an  extraordinary  agitation  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  To  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Lombardo- V enetian  kingdom,  who 
were  attached  to  Carbonaric  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  moment  appeared  now  come 
when  their  vows  were  to  be  fulfilled. 
Numbers  of  Milanese,  and  particular- 
\j  of  Parian  students,  hastened  to  of¬ 
fer  their  services  to  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  of  Piedmont.  The  Vice-Queen, 
at  Milan,  had  packed  up  all  her  effects 
to  set  out,  though  the  alarm  was  al¬ 
layed,  by  subsequent  advices. 

In  the  junto  of  Sovereigns  at  Lay- 
bach,  the  Piedmontese  revolution  was 
felt  as  a  subject  of  extraordinary  alarm. 
The  issue  of  the  expedition  to  Naples 
was  yet  unknown ;  and  there  was 
probably  no  anticipation  of  the  in¬ 
stant  success  with  which  it  was  to  be 
crowned.  To  the  hostile  party  there, 
the  accession  of  Piedmont  was  likely 
to  inspire  extraordinary  courage  ;  and, 
in  the  present  temper  of  men’s  minds, 
nothing  less  could  be  anticipated  than 
the  general  insurrection  of  all  Italy. 
Austria  was,  at  the  moment,  without 
a  field  army  ;  but  the  Emperor  order¬ 
ed  a  body  of  troops  to  be  formed  by 
draughts  from  the  Italian  garrisons.  It 
was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Count  Bubna,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tesino,  to  guard  that  boundary 
between  Lombardy  and  Piedmont. 
Orders  were  sent  to  reinforce  it  with 
whatever  troops  could  be  spared  from 
the  German  and  Hungarian  territories. 
At  the  same  time,  Alexander  sent  or- 
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ders  that  the  army  on  the  frontier  of 
Poland  should  put  itself  instantly  in 
motion  upon  Italy.  'All  the  force  of 
both  empires  seemed  scarcely  sufficient 
to  put  down  a  movement,  wluch  threat¬ 
ened  to  assume  so  formidable  an  aspect. 

In  the  Duke  de  Genevois,  who  stood 
now  as  King  of  Sardinia,  the  allies 
found  a  most  determined  adherent. 
Having  received  from  the  Prince  of 
Carignan  intelligence  of  all  that  had 
taken  place,  he  readily,  indeed,  accept¬ 
ed  the  crown,  but  disowned  entirely 
whatever  had  been  done  relative  to 
granting  a  constitution,  or  calling  a 
parliament,  and  declared  all  rebels  who 
continued  attached  to  the  party  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  power.  This  proclamation  be¬ 
ing  circulated  through  Piedmont,  cau¬ 
sed  a  deep  dismay  in  the  adherents  of 
the  revolution.  The  Count  de  la  Tour 
immediately  declared  forCharies  Felix, 
and  placed  at  his  disposal  Novara,  and 
the  troops  there  stationed. 

Meantime,  the  military  chiefs  at 
Alexandria  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  central  go¬ 
vernment.  They  complained,  that, 
though  the  ministry  contained  able 
men,  yet  the  two  most  efficient  de¬ 
partments,  those  of  war  and  of  foreign 
affairs,  were  not  filled,  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  or  the  refusal  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  appointed  ;  that  the  military 
preparations  were  on  no  scale  adequate 
to  the  emergency;  that  the  junto, 
though  honest  and  well-meaning,  were 
ill  fitted  to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  state 
through  the  midst  of  the  tempest. 
They  exclaimed,  that  the  first  step 
which  should  have  been  taken,  was,  to 
declare  war  against  Austria,  and  to 
pass  the  Tesino ;  that  this  bold  pro¬ 
ceeding  would  have  called  out  the  Mi* 
lanese,  given  new  courage  to  Naples, 
and  moved  all  the  States  of  Italy.  To 
attempt,  by  pacific  measures,  to  soften 
that  haughty  confederacy,  was  altoge¬ 
ther  chimerical. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  the 
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Aloumdrin 'patriots  determaaed,  that 
Count  Santa  ilosa,  accompanied  bf 
X«esio  and  Ookgno,  should  repair  to 
Turin.  Tbep  arriaed  on  the  21st,  and 
immediately  cnwd  an  audience  of  the 
Prince,  who  declined  ihe  -interriew,  on 
pretence  of  iUoeu.  '  He  immediately, 
Aowever,  appointed  Banta  Rosa  Mi- 
mater  of  War.  But  this  step  was  ta- 
Iten  only  to  oorer  his  real  design.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  dcdlowing  night, 
he  collected  all  the  caealry  that  were 
attached  to  the  royal  cause,  and  set 
out  secretly  for  Novara.  He  reached 
St  'to  safety,  and  proceeded  totheAus- 
srian  camp,  where  Count  Bubna  re- 
ceived  him  politely,  yet  scarcely  ma. 
hing  a  secret  of  his  contempL  He  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  his  anny,  in 
the  Prince’s  hearing;  "  See  the  £^ig 
of  Italy!”  The  Prince  went  on  to  Mo- 
dena,  the  residence  of  Charles  Felix ; 
iMit  be  had  already  offended  beyond 
forgiveness  that  lofty  assertorof  abso¬ 
lute  power^  who  refused  to  see  him. 
The  unfortunate  Prince,  overwhelmed 
with  universal  contempt,  went  to  hide 
his  shame  at  Florence. 

The  revolution,  which  had  stood  so 
many  terrible  shocks,  seemed  about  to 
■mk  under  this.  Even  its  boldest  de¬ 
fenders  formed  thedesign  ofa  ban  donlng 
Turin,  and  retiring  to  Alexandria,  as 
the  last  citadel  of  liberty.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  news  arrived  that  the 
Queen’s  regiment  of  dragoons  had  quit¬ 
ted  the  camp  at  Novara,  and  joined  the 
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on  hts  compankiM  in  arms.  He  could 
poMt  out  only  one  means  of  deliver¬ 
ance,'— 4t  was,  to  rally  round  their  co¬ 
lours,  to  seixe  them,  and  fly  to  plant 
them  on  the  banks  the  Tesino  and 
the  Po.  He  encouraged  them  to  hope 
for  the  aid  of  France,  and  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  BO  heroic  an  effort. 

This  bold  step  electrified  the  Pied¬ 
montese,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  power,  commanded  general  obe¬ 
dience.  Fresh  encouragement  was  de¬ 
rived  from  events  which  took  place  at 
Genoa.  The  revolution  there  had  been 
effected  in  a  manner  remarkably  tnus- 
ouil,  under  the  auspices  of  Desgeneyi, 
the  governor.  Desgeneys,  however, 
on  learning  the  proclamation  of  Charles 
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Carignan,  determined  to  restore  the 
ancient  regime,  which,  from  the  tran¬ 
quil  deportment  of  the  Genoese,  he 
hoped  to  effect  without  difficulty.  On 
the  21st,  therefore,  he  issued  a  procU- 
mation,  declaring  illegal  all  that  had 
taken  place,  and  commanding  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  Charles 
Felix.  Upon  this  announcement,  large 
assemblages  took  place,  and  consider¬ 
able  discontent  was  manifested  by  the 
populace.  The  following  day,  they 
took  a  still  more  formidable  attitude  ; 
and,  the  military  shewing  a  manifest 
reluctance  to  act  against  them,  affairs 
remained  during  the  day  in  a  state  of 
alarm  and  uncertainty.  On  the  2Sd, 

the  multitude  carried  all  before  them  t 
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this  event,  Santa  Rosa  seized  the  float-  and  would  have  sacrificed  him  to  their 
ing  reins  of  government,  and  published  fury,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  some 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  announced,  young  men  of  the  popular  party,  who 
andexcused,asfaras  possible, by  reason  conveyed  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  A 
of  youth  and  evil  counsel,  the  departure  junto  was  immediately  installed,  and 
of  the  Regent.  The  King;,  a  prisoner  the  constitutional  system  restored, 
in  the  hands  of  Austria,  could  not  be  Santa  Rosa,  meantime,  shewed  him- 
oonsidered  as  the  author  of  an^  pro-  self  determined  to  be  no  longer  accu- 
clamation  that  might  appear  with  his  sed  of  taking  timid  or  indecisive  mea- 
name  attached  to  it.  In  these  terrible  sures.  Everything  possible  was  done 
circumstances,  he,  legitimatdy  appoint*  to  infuse  activity  into  the  system  of 
edWar  Minister,  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  government.  All  the  troops  in  the 
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ktngdoin  were  ordered  to  march  upon 
Alezondriat  with  the  riew  of  cai^ng 
the  war  berond  the  Tethio.  "Iliey 
obeyed  with  tolerable  alacrity}  and 
the  cause  of  rerolation  seemed  beein- 
ning  to  present  a  fairer  prospect,  when 
it  was  struck  by  hs  final  and  fatal  blow. 
Tidings  were  received  of  the  sudden 
and  total  cessation  of  Neapolitan  re¬ 
sistance.  From  that  moment  hope  ex¬ 
pired  in  the  breasts  of  all  but  the  most 
sanguine.  Every  one,  of  whom  inte¬ 
rest  was  the  ruling  motive,  hastened  to 
make  their  peace,  by  a  timely  deser¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  which  they  fore¬ 
saw  the  triumph.  Several  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  chiefs  in  whom  most  confidence 
had  been  placed,  repaired  to  Novara, 
and  joined  their  troops  to  those  of  La 
Tour,  whose  detachment  soon  swelled 
to  a  little  army. 

In  this  extremity,  an  overture  was 
made,  which  it  might  have  been  wise 
and  fortunate  in  the  Piedmontese  to 
have  accepted.  Tbe  Count  de  Mo- 
cenigo,  Russian  ambassador  at  Turin, 
made  proposals  to  Dalpozao,  and  to 
Marentini,  president  of  the  junto,  from 
himself,  indeed,  but  with  a  pretty  con¬ 
fident  assurance  that  they  would  be 
supported  by  Alexander.  In  case  of 
submission,  he  held  out  that  the  Aus¬ 
trians  would  not  enter  Piedmont }  that 
a  general  amnesty  would  be  extended 
to  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
revolution  ;  and  they  might  even  hope 
for  <*  a  statute  that  might  guarantee 
the  interests  of  society,** — in  plain 
terms,  for  some  kind  of  constitution. 

In  the  desperate  circumstances  of 
the  nation,  the  minister  and  the  junto 
made  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
above  offer.  They  signed  a  declaration 
to  that  effect,  insisting  particularly  up¬ 
on  the  importance  of  the  statute.  Santa 
Rosa  was  not  insensible  of  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  this  step,  and  gave  a  passive 
consent ;  but  he  declined  affixing  his 
signature,  fearful  that  it  would  commit 
him  with  tbe  chiefs  at  Alexandria, 


whicb  was  stHl  considered  u  tie  focas 
of  revolutioa.  Accoidiagly,  these  rash 
young  men  laisdly  protested  agpioat 
any  agreeaaent  wh^  should  adaMt  an 
abatement  of  the  strict  articlea  of  the 
Spanish  constitution.  Santa  Rosa* 
yKlding  to  theirs  his  own  better  jndgw 
meat,  determined  to  make  a  trial,  by 
arms,  to  retrieve  the  sinking  cause. 
Havmg  collected  all  tbe  duposaUe 
troops,  which  did  not  exceed  6tXX), 
he  nwreked  against  Novara.  He  srai 
aware  that  Tour  waa  now  at  the 
bead  of  upwards  of  7000 ;  but  he  cm- 
tertained  sanguine  hopes  that  they 
would  not  fight  against  their  coao- 
trymen,  and  that  there  might  be  even 
a  general  desertion  to  his  side,  whadt 
would  ]dace  him  again  in  an  impo¬ 
sing  situation.  La  Tour,  besides,  had 
commenced  offensive  operations,  had 
crossed  the  Serna,  establidied  hiaasdf 
at  Vercelli,  and  pushed  his  advanced 
posts  towards  Turia. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  8tk 
April  that  the  constitutional  troops, 
ua^r  Cokmcl  Regis,  presented  them¬ 
selves  beneath  the  walls  of  Novara. 
Their  instructions  were,  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  comiag  to  action  with  their 
countrymen }  merely  to  shew  tbena* 
selves,  and  to  receive  the  first  fire 
without  returning  k.  Scarcely  ihad 
the  army  begun  to  file  beneau  the 
ramparts,  when  they  were  saluted  with 
a  brisk  fire ;  but,  to  their  utter  amaae* 
ment  and  dismay,  it  was  from  Aua- 
trians.  La  Tour,  dreading  the  effect 
of  his  troops  being  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  tbehr  countrymen,  had  invited 
over  the  Austrians,  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  night,  crossed  tbe 
Tesino,  and  reached  Novara  at  two  in 
the  morning.  The  constitutional  troops 
were  now  exposed  to  too  fearful  an 
odds  to  leave  any  hope  in  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  contest.  They  began  their 
retreat,  which  they  continued  in  good 
order  as  far  as  the  Bridge  of  Agagna ; 
but,  being  to  pass  there  through  a  nar- 
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row  defile,  repeated  charges  of  cavalry 
threw  the  .rear*guard  into  confusion. 
The  disorder  was  soon  communicated 
to  the  rest  of  an  army  composed  part¬ 
ly  of  new  levies  ;  and,  before  reaching 
Vercelli,  the  whole  was  in  a  state  of  al¬ 
most  total  dispersion.  The  catastro¬ 
phe  of  the  Piedmontese  army  was  less 
dishonourable  than  that  of  the  Neapo¬ 
litan,  but  it  was  equally  complete. 

When  these  fatal  tidings  arrived  at 
Turin,  Santa  Rosa  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  maintaining  that  city,  which  con¬ 
tained  numerous  votaries  of  the  old 
system.  Hopes  were,  however,  enter¬ 
tained  of  making  a  stand  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  at  Genoa,  both  which  places 
had  displayed  much  revolutionary  ener¬ 
gy  ;  but,  all  the  royalists  now  decla¬ 
ring  themselves,  and  the  well  affected 
shrinking  from  the  support  of  a  hope¬ 
less  cause,  and  of  sieges  without  the 
chance  of  relief,  such  plans  were  found 
to  be  abortive.  All  except  the  most 
marked  chiefs  hastened  to  make  their 
submission  ;  these,  in  their  extremity, 
were  hospitably  sheltered  by  the  Ge¬ 
noese,  and  provided  with  the  means  of 
retreat  into  Spain.  Austrian  troops 
occupied  Alexandria,  Voghera,  Tor- 
tona,  Casal,  Vercelli,  and  Novara. 
Turin  and  Genoa,  occupied  by  native 
royalist  troops,  were  spared  the  humi¬ 
liation  of  their  presence. 

Charles  Felix  had  thus  the  throne 
open  to  him,  but  he  declined  to  occu¬ 
py  it,  still  continuing  to  invite  his  bro¬ 
ther  to  resume  the  reins  of  government. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  a  mild  and  easy 
prince,  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  re¬ 
ascending  the  throne  in  such  painful 
circumstances.  On  the  19th  April  he 


confirmed,  by  a  new  deed,  his  act  of 
abdication.  Charles  Felix  then  took 
up  the  reins  of  government,  though  he 
did  not  quit  Modena  till  the  month  of 
October.  From  every  feature  of  the 
Prince’s  conduct,  the  unfortunate 
Piedmontese  had  reason  to  expect 
whatever  was  most  hostile  to  their  li¬ 
berties.  This  expectation  was  not  dis¬ 
appointed.  A  commission  was  imme¬ 
diately  named  to  prosecute,  with  the 
greatest  rigour,  all  who  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  leading  or  promoting  the  re¬ 
volution.  Santa  Rosa,  Ansaldi,  St 
Marsan,  &c.  were  executed  in  effigy, 
and  all  their  effects  sequestrated.  The 
Universities  of  Turin  and  Genoa  were 
shut  up  for  the  space  of  a  year.  Then, 
indeed,  an  act  of  amnesty  was  publish¬ 
ed  ;  but  there  was  appended  a  list  of 
exceptions,  which,  as  it  included  all 
who  had  written,  done,  orspoken,  any¬ 
thing  in  favour  of  the  revolution,  it 
became  a  mysterious  question  what 
the  class  of  citizens  was  to  whom  the 
amnesty  could  apply.  After  all,  the 
main  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
Austrian  bayonet ;  and,  on  the  28th 
October,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  kingdom  was  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  12,000  men,  whose  pay  and 
equipment  were  to  be  provided  for  at 
300,000  livres  a- month ;  besides  which, 
they  were  to  be  supplied  with  lodging, 
fire,  light,  food,  and  forage.  The 
number  of  rations  issued  was  to  be  for 
13,000  men,  and  4600  horses.  The 
occupation  was  to  continue  till  Sep¬ 
tember,  1822,  when  the  question  of 
its  prolongation  was  to  be  decided  by 
a  new  congress. 
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HiLE  despotism  in  the  centre  of 
Europe  was  riveting  afresh  her  chains 
upon  mankind,  in  the  east,  her  long 
established  seat  sustained  a  shock,  at 
once  unexpected  and  terrible.  Ke- 
volts,  and  even  successful  revolts, 
were  nothing  new  to  the  Turkish  em¬ 
pire  ;  they  were  of  perennial  growth. 
No  former  one,  however,  had  ever 
the  interests  of  the  people,  or  the 
rights  of  mankind,  in  any  degree  for 
its  object.  Pachas,  who  had  acquired 
a  footing  in  the  districts  intrusted  to 
them,  who,  by  their  valour  and  lar¬ 
gesses,  had  secured  the  attachment 
of  the  army,  and  inured  the  people 
to  a  habit  of  obedience,  endeavoured 
to  establish,  not  free  and  well  order¬ 
ed  states,  but  despotisms  more  entire 
and  uncontrolled  than  that  exercised 
by  the  Sublime  Porte  itself.  These 
ephemeral  dominations,  having  no 
root  in  the  popular  feeling  or  inte¬ 
rests,  vanished  whenever  the  Porte 


could  play  off  against  them  a  more 
popular  chieftain,  or  could  bribe  the 
nearest  friends  or  humblest  slaves  to 
step  in  and  draw  the  bow-string  round 
the  neck  of  the  usurper.  He  was 
usually  a  fierce  and  bloody  tyrant, 
from  whom  the  people  were  happy  to 
be  freed ;  and  their  transference  to  a 
new  master  was  viewed  with  pleasure, 
or  at  least  with  indifference. 

There  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  empire  so  extensive,  so 
powerful,  and  so  wealthy,  as  theTurk- 
ish,  which  has  admitted  so  little  of 
any  kind  of  improvement.  The  Ma¬ 
hometan  religion,  indeed,  as  com¬ 
pared  at  least  with  the  Christian,  has 
everywhere  shewn  itself  hostile  to  the 
liberties  and  improvement  of  man¬ 
kind.  Yet  every  other  Moslem  throne 
and  dynasty  had  its  illumined  period. 
The  courts  of  Bagdad,  of  Ispahan, 
of  Cordova,  and  even  of  Fez,  could 
boast  of  their  ages  of  classic  glory. 
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and  threw  in  their  contributions  to 
the  great  mass  of  human  intelligence. 
But  the  most  powerful  and  the  ablest 
of  the  Ottoman  princes  never  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  as  the  patrons  of 
any  elegant  art  or  pursuit.  Their 
gratihcations  consisted  solely  in  bar¬ 
barous  pomp  and  sensual  indulgence. 
In  continual  intercourse  with  the 
most  civilized  states  of  Europe, 
Turkey  remained  impenetrably  shut 
against  their  arts  and  knowledge. 
She  remained  still  entirely  Asia,  not 
rehned,  polished,  and  effeminate  Asia ; 
but  such  as  that  continent  presents  it¬ 
self  among  the  predatory  hordes  who 
rove  over  the  expanse  of  its  high  in¬ 
land  plains.  They  present  still  the 
aspect  of  a  mere  camp,  covering  up 
and  burying  all  the  brightest  and 
most  favoured  seats  of  ancient  great¬ 
ness  and  refinement. 

While  we  thus  admit  and  proclaim 
the  sins  of  the  Ottoman  system,  our 
readers  must  not  consider  these  ob¬ 
servations  as  prefatory  to  sounding  a 
crusade  against  it.  It  is  not  intended 
to  join  with  those  modem  statesmen, 
who  call  upon  the  powers  of  Europe 
to  arm  for  the  purpose  either  of  an¬ 
nihilating  the  Turk,  or  even  of  driving 
him  beyond  the  precincts  of  Europe. 
We  do  not  think  it  either  desirable 
or  likely  that  Christianity  or  civiliza- 
tion  should  extend  their  empire  by 
such  means.  The  prevailing  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  Turkish  empire  as  an  edi¬ 
fice  which  would  fall  to  pieces  at  the 
first  external  shock,  is  founded  per¬ 
haps  upon  very  superficial  views.  Its 
councils,  indeed,  compared  with  those 
of  European  cabinets,  are  now  blind 
and  stupid.  Its  army,  though  brave, 
is  undisciplined,  and  cannot  cope  in 
the  field  with  that  highly  effective 
regular  force  which  follows  the  Rus¬ 
sian  standard.  Considered  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  however,  the  Turks  still  retain 
much  of  that  fierce  and  warlike  ener¬ 
gy  which  distinguished  them  during 


the  ages  of  Maliomet  and  Solyman. 
Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  al¬ 
ways  rather  appended  conquests,  than 
the  main  body  of  their  empire.  Its 
integral  mass  was  always  situated  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Rumelia,  which  re¬ 
main  entire  portions  of  it.  The  whole 
of  this  region,  comprising  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  ten  or  twelve  millions,  may  be 
considered  as  a  huge  barbarous  camp. 
All  the  people  are  armed,  and  reauv 
on  a  call  to  fly  to  the  field.  The  call 
is  even  welcome  to  many,  particular¬ 
ly  to  those  tribes,  which,  in  the  high 
interior  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  unite 
the  character  of  shepherds  and  rob- 
ber8,and  form  a  cavalry,  which, Uiough 
unable  to  stand  the  shock  of  regular 
battle,  is  equal  as  light  horse  to  any 
in  the  world.  These  hordes  may  not 
hesitate,  at  the  instigation  of  a  fa¬ 
vourite  chief,  to  turn  their  arms 
against  the  Sultan,  and  to  seek  war¬ 
like  occupation  and  plunder  in  the 
very  bowels  of  the  empire.  But  a 
war,  which  had  for  its  object  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  them  an  European  and 
Christian  yoke,  would  be  to  them  a 
more  than  national  war.  It  would  be 
inflamed  by  the  fiercest  religious  an¬ 
tipathy.  Rather  than  submit  to  the 
execrated  yoke  of  the  Giaour,  they 
would  brave  perils  to  which  no  na¬ 
tion  was  ever  impelled  by  the  mere 
sense  of  national  independence.  Rus¬ 
sia,  besides,  has  most  powerful  natu¬ 
ral  barriers  to  overcome,  before  she 
can  execute  this  boasted  scheme  of 
seating  herself  on  the  throne  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  She  must  possess  the 
line  of  the  Danube,  guarded  by  a 
chain  of  fortresses,  which  the  Turks 
have  always  defended  with  obstinacy. 
She  must  transport  not  only  her  ar¬ 
my,  but  her  artillery  and  magazines, 
across  the  cliffs  and  eternal  snows  of 
Haem  us  and  Rhodope.  She  would 
find  it,  we  are  convinced,  a  worse 
undertaking  than  the  conquest  of 
Spain  was  fbuod  by  Buonaparte.  la 
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a  frontier  war^  the  Turkish  army* 
destitute  of  discipline,  is  almost  al« 
ways  beaten  {  destitute  of  commissa* 
riat  and  supplies,  it  cannot  long  keep 
the  held.  But,  in  the  interior,  the 
beaten  troops  would  continually  raU 
ly,  and  be  reinforced  by  successire 
swarms ;  they  would  rise  like  a  hydra 
beneath  the  sword  of  the  invader. 
Even  after  their  territory  was  regu¬ 
larly  conquered,  it  would  contain  a 
fountain  of  perpetual  insurrection, 
and  would  prove  a  source  of  weak-^ 
ness  rather  than  of  strength,  to  the 
power  by  whom  it  was  occupied. 

Having  thus,  in  our  apprehension, 
disposed  of  the  question  relative  to 
overthrowing  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  expelling  the  Turks  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  inquiry  is  narrowed  to  the 
part  which  ought  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  in  favouring  or 
not  the  efforts  made  by  the  Greeks 
for  their  own  emancipation.  Have 
the  Greeks  a  right  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  under  which  they  have  groaned 
for  so  many  ages  }  Or  must  the  shield 
of  legitimacy  protect  the  successors 
ofO&man  in  the  perpetual  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  vast  tracts  which  they 
have  conquered  and  desolated?  How¬ 
ever  little  we  are  advocates  for  rash 
revolution,  or  for  governments  purely 
popular,  we  cannot  be  very  vehement 
sticklers  for  the  right  divine  of  the 
Turk  to  govern  so  very  wrong  as  he 
has  hitherto  done.  If  for  the  subjects 
of  such  an  administration  there  exist¬ 
ed  any  means  or  materials  of  placing 
themselves  under  a  better  rule,  we 
should  think  them  very  ftiirly  en¬ 
titled  to  avail  themselves  of  such. 
The  Greeks,  however,  can  advance 
other  strong  claims,  quite  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Subjected  by  mere  brute 
force,  to  a  race  strange,  foreign,  and 
odious,  they  have  never  received  the 
treatment  of  subjects,  or  even  of  men. 
They  have  been  treated  as  rayas,  an 
abject  and  degraded  race,  the  slaves 


of  slaves ;  and  this  beneath  a  people 
much  inferior  even  to  what  Greoks 
are  now.  We  do  think,  then,  that  it 
would  be  a  most  unwarrantable  exten¬ 
sion  of  ths  laws  of  legitimacy  to  debar 
this  high-sprung  and  long-suffering 
race  from  the  beneht  of  any  means 
by  which  they  can  extricate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  oppression  under 
which  they  have  groaned.  Admitting, . 
however,  this  right  to  exist  in  the 
Greek  people,  it  is  a  different  ques¬ 
tion  whether  there  is  any  right,  much 
more  any  call,  for  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  interfere  in  their  support. 
Nearly  four  centuries  have  now 
elapsM  since  the  conquering  Maho¬ 
met  subverted  the  throne  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  covered  the  Morea  with 
his  armies.  Since  that  time,  the  Turks 
have  been  left  in  the  uninterrupted 
dominion  of  Greece ;  for  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Morea  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  could  not  be  considered  as 
more  than  a  temporary  inroad.  They 
have  been  recognised  as  its  sovereigns 
by  repeated  treaties.  In  short,  though 
Greece,  considered  within  itself,  may 
have  a  foil  right  to  seek  its  own  eman¬ 
cipation,  it  is,  yuoad  the  other  powers 
of  Europe,  an  integral  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  For  them,  therefore, 
the  fomenting  and  supporting  a  Greek 
insurrection  would  be  an  interference 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  another 
state,  only  to  be  justified  by  actual 
hostility,  or  by  some  other  very  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstance. 

Many  causes  had  at  this  time  con¬ 
curred  to  rouse  the  Greeks  out  of 
that  overawed  and  benumbed  state, 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by 
the  first  torrent  of  Ottoman  con¬ 
quest.  Connected  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  by  ties  of  religion  and 
of  ancient  alliance,  they  imbibed  some 
of  those  lights  of  science  which  were 
jealously  excluded  from  the  Mussul¬ 
man  world.  Silently  and  cautiously, 
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schools  and  little  colleges  began  to  be 
founded.  The  brst  of  the  latter  was 
formed  at  Scio,  with  the  consent  of 
Sultan  Selim ;  it  was  followed  by  one 
at  Kidonia,  a  large  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Greeks ;  by  one  on  a  larger  scale  at 
Smyrna,  and  by  others  at  Salonica, 
Mount  Athos,  several  towns  in  the 
Morea,  and  even  at  Constantinople. 
Of  late,  schools  on  the  Lancastrian 
system  have  been  introduced  into 
many  of  the  villages.  Not  content 
with  this,  the  more  opulent  Greeks 
sent  their  sons  to  the  European  uni¬ 
versities,  particularly  those  of  Italy 
and  Germany.  Here,  being  initiated 
into  all  the  branches  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  they  attached  themselves  par¬ 
ticularly  to  philosophical  and  politi¬ 
cal  inquiries,  which  made  them  feel 
with  peculiar  force  the  evil  condition 
of  their  country  and  race.  Every¬ 
where  they  heard  the  name  of  Greece 
pronounc^  with  the  profoundest 
veneration  ;  and,  contrasting  that  an¬ 
cient  glory  with  its  lost  state,  when 
the  Greeks  were  no  longer  accounted 
a  people,  they  felt  every  day  deeper 
regret  and  indignation  at  the  fate  of 
their  country. 

A  new  feature  which,  during  this 
age,  has  marked  the  politics  of  the 
east  of  Europe,  tended  to  raise  the 
condition  and  hopes  of  Greece.  The 
preponderance  of  Russia,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  her  arms,  humbled  the  Otto¬ 
man  Porte,  and  stripped  its  name  of 
the  terrors  which  it  had  hitherto 
borne.  This  new  power  was  united 
to' the  Greeks  by  the  tie  of  a  religion 
which,  being  exclusively  professed 
by  these  two  nations,  and  calculated, 
from  its  very  defects,  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  superstitious 
minds,  formed  a  closer  tie  than  per¬ 
haps  could  have  been  produced  by 
any  other  coincidence.  The  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Catherine,  wholly  directed  to 
tlie  raising  her  own  empire  on  the 


ruins  of  that  of  Constantinople,  led  her 
anxiously  to  cultivate  and  strengthen 
the  national  attachment,  llie  Greeks 
were  encouraged  and  favoured  in 
every  possible  manner ;  at  St  Peters- 
burgh,  a  college  was  formed,  and 
handsomely  endowed,  expressly  for 
their  education.  As  that  people  in 
general  had  more  cultivate  minds, 
and  more  aptitude  for  business  than 
the  Russians,  they  made  their  way  at 
court ;  and  many  of  the  leading  po¬ 
litical  characters  in  the  Russian  ca¬ 
binet  have  been  Greeks.  The  Greeks 
thus  found  in  Russia  a  prop,  and,  as 
it  were,  a  country ;  they  established 
themselves  in  great  numbers  in  her 
southern  provinces,  and  carried  on 
great  part  of  the  trade  in  her  ports  on 
the  Black  Sea.  This  leads  us  to 
another  circumstance,  which  tended 
greatly  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Greek  nation.  Amid  the  great 
maritime  war  which  shook  the  con¬ 
tinent,  the  Porte  was  long  the  only 
neutral  power ;  and,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Grecian  coasts  and  isles  were 
the  only  part  of  her  subjects  who  cul¬ 
tivated  marine  affairs,  they  had  the 
liberty  of  navigating  seas  in  which  no 
other  flag  could  fly  without  danger. 
They  soon  engrossed  the  pilotage  of 
the  Levant;  and,  having  accumulated 
some  capital,  began  to  employ  it  in 
greater  enterprises.  In  process  of 
time,  their  transactions  extended  over 
all  the  Mediterranean.  At  Malta,  in 
the  ports  of  Italy,  at  Marseilles,  and 
even  at  London,  Greek  houses  were 
established.  The  three  small  islands 
of  Hydra,  Spezzia,  and  Ipsaria,  were 
the  centre  of  this  trade ;  and  these 
spots,  before  scarcely  noticed  by  the 
geographer,  had  become  possessed 
of  an  extensive  navy,  and  contained 
a  number  of  individual  merchants  of 
large  fortune.  Commercial  wealth, 
especially  when  newly  acquired,  usu¬ 
ally  generates  feelings  of  independ¬ 
ence.  It  strengthened  in  the  Greeks 
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the  sentiments  of  national  dignity; 
and  it  made  them’  feel  more  strongly 
the  precarious  tenure  by  which  their 
possessions  were  held,  under  so  des¬ 
potic  a  sway. 

These  various  motives  and  impres¬ 
sions  were  gradually  condensed  and 
organized  into  a  general  combination 
of  all  the  Greeks  of  the  empire  to 
throw  off  the  Ottoman  yoke.  Asso¬ 
ciations,  formed  originally  for  literary 
or  religious  purposes,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  employed  for  secretly  plan¬ 
ning  and  maturing  the  conspiracy. 
Many  in  particular  of  the  opulent 
families  in  the  Fanar,  or  Greek  quar¬ 
ter  of  Constantinople,  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  ancient  princes  of  the 
Greek  empire,  were  afterwards  char¬ 
ged  as  having  been  deeply  implicated 
in  these  designs.  The  war  in  which 
the  Porte  was  engaged  with  Ali,  the 
discontents  in  Servia  and  Wallachia, 
and  the  general  distracted  state  of  the 
empire,  appeared  all  to  render  the 
present  a  favourable  moment.  Rus¬ 
sia  again,  now  extricated  from  all 
dangers  in  the  west,  would,  it  was 
prematurely  supposed,  be  ready  to 
embark  anew  in  her  favourite  scheme 
of  subverting  the  Ottoman  power. 

M.  Raffenel,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Events  of  Greece,”  asserts,  that  the 
6th  of  March  was  fixed  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  rising  of  the  Greeks  throughout 
the  empire ;  and  that  the  central 
movement  was  to  have  been  made  at 
Constantinople.  The  Greek  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  capital,  amounting  to 
30,000  souls,  was  to  have  risen  at  once, 
and  surprised  the  three  points  of  the 
Seraglio,  the  Topana,  or  depot  of 
artillery,  and  the  harbour.  They 
would  thus  have  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  capital,  and  the  Greek 
corps  from  every  quarter  directing 
their  march  upon  this  point,  would, 
it  was  hoped,  have  crushed  at  once 
the  Mussulman  power.  The  plot  is 
asserted  to  have  been  discovered  and 


reported  by  an  individual  belonging 
to  the  English  embassy.  The  ring¬ 
leaders,  finding  ther  intentions  disc^ 
vered,  hastily  embarked,  and  sought 
safety  in  the  ports  of  Russia,  particu¬ 
larly  at  Odessa. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  re¬ 
port,  which  is  not  given  even  by  its  au¬ 
thor  as  very  positively  ascertained,  it 
is  known,  that,  on  the  following  day, 
(the  7th  March,)  the  standard  of  in¬ 
surrection  was  first  raised  in  Molda¬ 
via.  The  leaderhere  was  Alexander  Ip- 
silanti,  a  Greek  of  noble  birth,  whose 
father,  after  being  named  hospodar  of 
Wallachia,  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Grand  Seignior,  and  had  died  at  Ki- 
ono,  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 
Alexander,  educated  at  Petersburgh, 
entered  early  into  the  Russian  army, 
distinguished  himself  there,  lost  an 
arm  in  the  service,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  once  gave  him  distinc¬ 
tion  among  his  countrymen,  and  were 
supposed  to  secure  at  least  the  tacit 
approbation  of  the  Czar.  Proclama¬ 
tions  were  circulated  in  every  quar¬ 
ter,  and  even  posted  in  the  streets  of 
Jassy,  by  which  he  offered  himself  to 
his  countrymen  as  their  leader  in  the 
lorious  undertaking  which  was  to 
indie  anew  the  flame  of  liberty,  and 
to  break  the  shameful  yoke  under 
which  they  had  groanra.  At  the 
same  time,  he  assured  the  native  in¬ 
habitants  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Greek  nation,  that  they  might  repose 
in  perfect  security,  and  that  their  per¬ 
sons  and  property  would  be  strictly 
respected. 

This  call  was  answered  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  the  Greeks,  not  only  in 
the  principality,  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  southern  Russia.  All  who 
were  of  an  enterprising  and  military 
character-  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
action ;  and  among  the  merchants  of 
Odessa  large  subscriptions  were  raised 
for  their  equipment  and  supply.  The 
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tovinge  of  the  expedition  was  raised 
by  seeing,  under  tne  banners  of  Jpsi* 
lanti,  numerous  officers  in  the  Rus> 
sian  service ;  and  even  Prince  Canta- 
cuzene,  though  holding  a  higher  rank, 
hesitated  not,  amid  the  general  en> 
thusiasm,  to  place  himself  under  his 
command.  Michel  Suzzo,  a  prince 
who  boasted  a  descent  from  the  Con* 
stantinopolitan  dynasty,  held,  under 
the  Porte,  the  place  of  hospodar  of 
Moldavia.  His  feelings  as  a  Greek, 
however,  and  probably  the  hope  of 
establishing  himself  as  an  independ* 
ent  sovereign,  prevailed  over  this  con¬ 
nexion.  He  embraced  the  cause  of 
Ipsilanti ;  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Jassy 
with  a  body  of  Greeks  and  Amauts, 
immediately  joined  him.  They  car¬ 
ried  everything  before  them ;  the  few 
Turks  in  the  city  were  either  expel¬ 
led  or  cut  to  pieces.  Already,  in  the 
city  of  Gulacy,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Danube,  an  insurrection  had  bro¬ 
ken  out,  whether  in  concert  with  Ip¬ 
silanti  or  not,  is  not  certainly  known. 
The  Turks  were  overcome,  and  most 
of  them  massacred,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
with  circumstances  of  very  serious 
atrocity. 

Ipsilanti  was  now  in  a  full  train  of 
success.  Multitudes  espoused  his 
cause,  not  only  as  popular,  but  as  pro¬ 
mising  to  be  crowned  with  success.  He 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  up¬ 
wards  of  15,000  men,  and  directed  his 
march  upon  Wallachia,  where  a  force 
nearly  equal,  though  roused  by  very 
different  motives,  was  already  in  arms 
against  the  Porte.  That  province 
had  been  driven  almost  to  despair  by 
the  joint  oppression  of  the  boyars  or 
nobles,  and  of  the  Greek  hospodars, 
who,  being  elevated  by  the  Porte  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  they  undertook  to  pay,  had  re¬ 
course  to  every  exaction  in  order  to 
fulfil  this  engagement.  Theodore,  a 
young  soldier  of  low  rank,  having  col¬ 
lected  a  few  disbanded  troops,  esta¬ 


blished  himself  in  a  fortified  convent, 
and  summoned  his  countrymen  to 
seek  by  arms  the  redress  of  their  grie¬ 
vances.  He  was  soon  joined  by  crowds 
of  Pandours  and  peasants ;  the  troops 
sent  against  him  either  joined  his 
standard  or  fell  back.  Finding  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  12,000  or  18,000 
men,  he  marched  upon  Bucharest, 
the  capital,  which  he  entered  in  tri¬ 
umph.  Although  his  views  bore  no 
affinity,  but  were  in  some  respects 
hostile  to  those  of  Ipsilanti,  yet  the 
latter,  hoping  that  the  common  ha¬ 
tred  and  fear  of  the  Turks  would  form 
a  sufficient  tie  between  them,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  join  him  at  Bucharest. 

The  insurrection  was  not  now  con¬ 
fined  to  Moldavia.  The  standard  of 
the  cross  alrea^  waved  on  the  classic 
shores  of  the  .mgean.  Although  the 
Greeks  were  generally  considered  in 
Europe  as  a  degenerate  race,  and 
those  who  in  the  great  cities  crouch¬ 
ed  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks 
really  were  so,  there  were  still  por¬ 
tions  who  retained  an  ample  portion 
of  that  energy  which  made  the  ty¬ 
rants  of  the  ancient  world  tremble. 
It  was  not  long  since  the  Suliotes  had 
justified  their  descent  by  the  terrible 
resistance  which  they  had  made 
against  Ali.  In  Peloponnesus  the 
Maniotes  or  Moriotes,  inhabitants  df 
the  mountain  district  of  ancient  La¬ 
conia,  had  repeatedly  proved  that  the 
Spartan  spirit  still  lived  among  them. 
Tenants  of  the  rocks  and  caverns  of 
the  Taygetus,  they  had  never  fully 
yielded,  even  to  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Sultans.  Still  living  nearly  in¬ 
dependent,  they  were  governed,  and 
a  small  tribute  drawn  from  them,  by 
beys  of  their  own  race.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  their  love  of  liberty  was  combined 
with  fierce  and  predatory  habits,  and 
with  a  thirst  of  blood  which  rendered 
them  too  apt  to  stain  with  crimes  any 
cause  of  which  their  valour  rendered 
them  the  support.  Their  Bey,  Mau- 
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ro  Michale,  had  eagerly  embraced  the 
cauae  of  emancipation.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Colocotroni,  formerly  a  ma¬ 
jor  in  the  RuMiao  tervice,  he  employ¬ 
ed  himself,  during  the  winter,  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  materials  of  success.  The 
recesses  of  these  mountain  districts 
easily  afforded  the  means  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  concealing  a  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  Although  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  carried  on  their  measures 
in  concert  with  Ipsilanti,  yet  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  mov^  till  a  time 
when  they  roust  have  heard  of  his 
movement.  It  was  on  the  SOth  March 
that  the  JHeuenian  Senate  constituted 
itself  at  Calamata,  with  Mauro  Mi- 
chale  at  its  head.  In  his  name,  and 
tliat  of  the  Sparlanst  two  declarations 
were  issued,  one  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Europe,  calling  upon  them 
to  aid,  at  least  with  arms  and  money, 
to  deliver  from  tyranny  a  land  once 
so  illustrious  for  genius  and  valour, 
and  to  which  Europe  itself  was  in¬ 
debted  for  arts,  knowledge,  and  all 
the  benefits  of  civilization.  Another 
proclamation  was  addressed  to  the 
Turks,  making  to  them,  in  case  of 
submission,  promises  of  protection 
and  of  security  to  person  and  proper¬ 
ty,  which  were  never  fulfilled. 

These  proclamations  did  not  eva¬ 
porate  ki  empty  words,  but  were  the 
prelude  to  immediate  action.  Re¬ 
sponsive,  as  it  were,  to  one  cry,  all  the 
mountain  sons  of  Greece  rushed  down 
to  assert  anew  her  long-lost  liberty. 
On  the  same  day  that  the  senate  of 
Messenia  met,  toe  Archbishop  Ger* 
mano  raised  the  cross,  as  an  ensign 
of  independence,  at  Patras,  a  large 
town  on  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  He 
was  driven  out  in  the  first  instance  ( 
but,  returning  soon  after  with  Proco¬ 
pius,  Bishop  of  Calavrita,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Af^an  peasantry,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  occupying  the  town,  and 
forcing  the  Turks  to  retreat  into  the 
citadel.  Misitra,  the  ancient  Sparta, 
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fell  immediately  into  the  hands  the 
Maniotes.  The  whole  of  the  Mor^ 
like  Western  Europe  during  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  was  studded  with  little  for¬ 
tified  castles,  seated  on  rocks,  and 
erected  during  former  insurrections, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  in  awe  tlie 
Greek  inhabitants.  Long  security, 
however,  had  led  to  the  neglect  either 
of  keeping  in  repair  or  provisioning 
them.  The  Greeks,  therefore,  though 
destitute  of  every  means  of  sie^e,  soon 
reduced  almost  the  whole,  either  by 
surprise  or  famine ;  and  it  is  feared 
that  only  the  bloodiest  laws  of  war 
were  ob^rved,  and  with  unrelenting 
rigour.  Thus,  however,  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  whole  peninsula  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents, 
with  the  exception  of  Tri^;olusa«  the 
Napolis,  Moaon,  Coron,  and  a  few 
more  of  the  large  fortified  places. 
The  monk  Gregoras  had  already  col¬ 
lected  a  body  of  men,  with  which  he 
occupied  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
Athens  was  not  forgetful  of  her  name  | 
the  standard  of  liberty  already  float¬ 
ed  in  the  city  pd  on  the  Piraus, 
though  the  Acropolis  was  still  occu- 

fiied  by  a  Turkisn  prrison.  The  Su« 
iotes  and  Acarnanians  roused  them¬ 
selves  to  equal  deeds  of  valour  as 
those  which  they  had  displayed  in 
tlieir  vain  contest  arainst  AU.  Beeotia 
was  not  behind;  Thebes  was  soon 
free ;  and  a  detachment  was  sent  to 
close  against  the  Turks  the  Straits  of 
Thermopylae.  The  movement  even 
extended  to  Thessaly,  and  a  body  of 
Greek  troops  threatened  Larissa. . 

But  there  was  no  parV  of  Greece 
in  which  the  flame  of  independenoe 
blazed  with  such  eotUusiasm  and 
energy,  as  in  the  Cyclades.  The 
little  rocky  islets  of  Hydra,  Speuia, 
and  Ipsara,  were  the  first  to  hoist 
the  blue  and  white  &g  of  the  He- 
lairia.  Their  merchants,  many  of 
whom,  from  causef^  already  mentiou- 
ed,  had  acquired,  considerable  foe- 
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tunes,  devoted  them  entirely  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  These  three  little 
rocks  immediately  made  preparations 
to  commence  a  maritime  war  against 
the  whole  Ottoman  empire.  In 
Hydra  a  single  house,  undertook  to 
arm  thirty  vessels,  mounting  each 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  guns.  In  Spez- 
zia,  a  lady,  Bolbina,  whose  husband 
had  been  killed  by  the  Turks,  not 
only  equipped  three  vessels,  but  per¬ 
sonally  commanded  and  led  them  to 
action.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  repre¬ 
sentative  assemblies  were  formed,  the 
principal  seat  of  which  was  establish¬ 
ed  at  Hydra.  In  a  short  time,  they 
had  equipped  a  marine  of  from  one 
to  two  hundred  armed  vessels ;  and, 
though  these  were  far  inferior  in  mag¬ 
nitude  to  those  of  the  Imperial  navy, 
yet,  as  the  Greeks  monopolized  all 
the  maritime  skill,  and  almost  all  the 
capacity  of  navigating  ships,  in  the 
empire,  they  were  not  afraid  to  face 
those  huge  masses,  which  had  nothing 
to  give  them  life  and  activity.  They 
immediately  detached  four  squadrons, 
one  to  shut  the  entrance  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  another  to  the  coast  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  a  tliird  to  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna, 
while  a  fourth  remained  to  guard  the 
coasts  of  Attica  and  the  Morea.  Ves¬ 
sels  were  at  the  same  time  despatch¬ 
ed  in  all  haste  to  Leghorn,  Trieste, 
and  Marseilles,  and  other  ports  on 
the  Mediterranean,  with  which  they 
communicated,  to  procure  supplies  of 
arms  and  ammunition. 

The  intelligence  of  these  events 
was  received  at  Constantinople  with 
a  mixture  (>f  alarm  and  maniacal  fu¬ 
ry.  The  tidings,  indeed,  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances  raised  by  Theodore,  which 
arrived  first,  caused  very  little  dis¬ 
composure.  A  popular  insurrection, 
excited  by  the  misconduct  and  extor¬ 
tion  of  the  chiefs,  formed  part  of  the 
regular  system  of  the  Turkish  empire; 
and  it  was  only  supposed  necessary 
to  give  orders  to  the  nearest  Pacha 


to  collect  all  the  troops  within  his 
reach ;  when  his  arrival  would  soon 
be  marked  by  rout  and  massacre, 
and  his  success  announced  by  the 
suspension  of  several  hundred  heads 
from  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio.  But 
the  present,  it  was  evident,  came 
from  a  deeper  source,  and  was  not 
likely  to  yield  to  the  application  of 
these  simple  remedies.  Even  if  no 
positive  information  had  been  obtain¬ 
ed,  the  universality  of  the  movement 
in  all  the  raya  territories,  with  the 
confusion  and  flight  of  the  Greek  in¬ 
habitants  of  Constantinople,  left  little 
doubt  that  these  troubles  were  the 
result  of  a  general  plan,  and  one 
which  only  the  whole  united  powers 
of  the  empire  would  be  sufficient 
to  crush.  Measures  were  instantly 
adopted,  which  shewed  fully  the  depth 
of  the  alarm  with  which  the  Divan 
had  been  seized.  The  black  stand¬ 
ard  of  Mahomet,  never  hoisted  unless 
in  signal  of  extreme  danger  to  the 
empire,  was  exhibited  from  the  towers 
of  the  Seraglio,  and  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  all  the  insignia  most  vene¬ 
rable  in  tlie  eyes  of  a  Mussulman.  An 
address  was  published  from  the  Sul¬ 
tan  to  his  minister,  in  which  he  com¬ 
plained,  that  the  effeminate  conduct 
of  the  Ottomans  had  given  rise  to 
this  unheard-of  audacity  on  the  part 
of  their  slaves.  He  called  upon  them 
to  resume  those  hardy  and  active  ha¬ 
bits,  which  distinguished  their  ances¬ 
tors,  when,  under  Archanes  and  Ma¬ 
homet,  they  subverted  the  empire  of 
the  east.  The  whole  nation  were 
called  upon  to  arm,  and  take  the  field 
against  those  impious  rebels,  who 
sought  nothing  less  than  the  common 
overthrow  of  their  empire  and  their 
faith. 

The  hatred  of  the  Turks  to  the 
Greek  name  was  like  a  torrent  pent 
up  by  the  strong  sluice-gates  of  state 
policy ;  but  which,  when  these  for  a 
moment  gave  way,  threw  open  all 
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barriers,  and  burst  forth  with  irresist* 
ibie  fury.  The  whole  ))opu1ation  of 
C onstantinople  rose,  not  to  combat  the 
Greeks  in  the  field,  but  to  massacre 
them  in  the  streets.  All  of  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  race  who  were  met  were  im¬ 
mediately  surrounded,  and,  after  a 
series  of  tantalizing  torture,  were  sa¬ 
luted  with  the  cry  of  Nie  bolze,  (fear 
not,)  when  their  heads  were  immedi¬ 
ately  struck  off.  Those  who  could 
remain  in  their  houses,  were  for  some 
time  safe ;  but  soon  muskets  began  to 
be  discharged  into  the  windows ;  and 
at  length  the  houses  themselves  were 
violatra  ;  .the  whole  Greek  quarter 
of  Constantinople  became  like  a  city 
given  up  to  pillage.  The  mandate 
was  daily  called  for,  and  expected 
from  the  Divan,  for  the  general  ex¬ 
termination  of  that  impious  race ;  and 
it  was  loudly  boasted,  that  the  sword 
of  the  faithml  would  never  be  sheath¬ 
ed,  till  the  last  drop  of  Christian  blood 
in  the  empire  had  flowed  beneath  it. 

During  these  dreadful  days,  the 
European  residents,  and  particularly 
those  attached  to  the  different  em¬ 
bassies,  were  in  a  state  of  the  most 
mortal  alarm.  Individuals  belong¬ 
ing  to  them  were  frequently  insult¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  moment  seemed  on 
the  brink  of  arriving,  when  all  the 
forbearance  hitherto  shewn  would 
cease.  The  country  house  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Russian  legation  was 
broken  into,  and  plundered ;  and 
it  was  supposed  to  be  only  by  esca¬ 
ping  by  the  roof,  that  the  owner 
saved  his  life.  An  attack  was  made 
upon  the  hotel  of  the  Spanish  ambas¬ 
sador,  though  without  effect ;  and  it 
was  only  wondered  that  the  mob 
spared  that  of  the  Russian  ambassa¬ 
dor,  M.  de  Strogonoff,  who  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  odious  to  them.  Meantime, 
this  ambassador,  as  well  as  those  from 
the  other  courts,  made  incessant  re¬ 
monstrances  upon  the  state  of  fren¬ 
zied  anarchy  in  which  Constantinople 


was  allowed  to  be  plunged.  Exer¬ 
tions  were  at  length  made  to  restore 
tranquillity;  the  police  resumed  its 
activity  ;  and  the  outrages  became  at 
least  less  frequent.  The  Vizier,  being 
supposed  destitute  of  the  vigour  re¬ 
quisite  for  such  a  crisis,  was  removed, 
and  Benderli  Ali  Pacha  appointed 
in  his  stead.  The  new  Vizier  arrived 
from  Asia,  and  made  his  entry  on  the 
21  St  May.  His  presence  was  marked 
by  the  immediate  dispersion  of  the 
bands  of  murderers,  who  had  hither¬ 
to  roved  uncontrolled  through  the 
streets  and  villages.  His  administra¬ 
tion,  however,  was  immediately  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  an  enormity  more  mon¬ 
strous  even  than  any  which  had  yet 
marked  this  era  of  crime. 

The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
the  head  of  the  Greek  church,  was  an 
old  man  of  eighty,  who,  by  his  cha¬ 
racter,  had  commanded  the  venera¬ 
tion  and  esteem  even  of  men  of  the 
most  different  creeds.  In  a  country 
torn  by  the  most  furious  bigotry,  he 
had  always  observed  and  promoted 
toleration  and  forbearance.  His  in¬ 
fluence  had  been  often  powerfully  ex¬ 
erted  in  maintaining  the  authority  of 
the  Porte  amid  former  partial  revolts. 
On  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  insurrection,  he  had  fulminated 
against  all  who  should  engage  in  it, 
an  anathema,  expressed  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms,  and  wnich  had  produced  a 
considerable  effect.  Yet  it  wa»  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  Porte  had  obtained 
the  clearest  proofs  of  his  having  se¬ 
cretly  abetted  the  conspiracy.  No 
such  proof  was  ever  laid  before  the 
public ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  inquiry  or  examination. 
It  was  therefore  inferred,  that  the 
purpose  was  merely  to  inflict,  in  his 
person,  a  signal  vengeance  on  the 
Greeks,  and  to  paralyse  the  whole 
nation  by  such  a  terrible  example. 

The  Wd  of  May  was  Easter  Sun¬ 
day  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  super- 
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fUtious  veneration  in  which  the  Greeks 
hold  this  high  fiestival*  every  mind  was 
so  frosen  with  terror,  that  only  a  very 
few  attended.  The  pontiff,  however, 
faithful  to  his  high  functions,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  sihister  rumours  that 
were  circulated,  proceeded  to  the 
metropolitan  church,  where  he  duly 
performed  all  the  august  ceremonies 
of  the  day.  On  leaving  the  church, 
in  his  full  pontifical  robes,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  three  archbishops  and  eight 
priests,  he  was  met  and  surrounded 
’  by  a  band  of  janizaries,  whose  fero- 
‘  cious  looks  indicated  the  most  fatal 
purpose.  The  aged  prelate  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  death,  but  without  yet  sus¬ 
pecting  the  unworthy  and  ignomi¬ 
nious  form  in  which  it  was  to  be  in¬ 
flicted.  A  rope  being  fastened  round 
bis  neck,  be  was  suspended  in  front 
of  the  great  portico ;  and  the  vener¬ 
able  bead  of  the  eastern  church  suf¬ 
fered  there  the  fate  only  destined  for 
the  vilest  of  criminals.  The  three 
a  rchbishops  were  also  hanged  in  front 
of  their  respective  churches,  of  pa- 
la  ces.  The  bodies  were  then  left  for 
three  days,  without  one  of  the  hor- 
roir-stru^  Greeks  attempting  to  re- 
mc've  them.  Turkish  ingenuity  then 
invented  a  refinement  of  insult.  The 
bod  ies  were  taken  down,  and  deliver¬ 
ed  the  Jews,  the  basest  part  pf  the 
populace,  and  who  surpassed  even 
the  .Mussulmen  in  their  animosity 
against  the  Christian  name.  These 
wretches  dragged  the  bodies  through 
the  sti'eets,  amid  outrages  and  impre¬ 
cations,  from  which  even  Mussulman 
ears  rei^olted.  They  then  threw  them 
into  the  ca.nal,  whence,  however,  they 
were  setrretly  taken  by  their  country- 
men,  and  conveyed  to  Odessa,  where 
they  wet  e  interred  with  every  funeral 
honour. 

The  w  hole  Greek  world  was  frozen 
with  dismay  and  horror  at  this  dis¬ 
mal  catastrophe.  Such  a  treatment 
of  the  august  head  of  their  name  and 
12 


nation,  seemed  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  both  devoted  to 
final  destruction.  A  universal  cry 
for  vengeance  arose ;  and  there  seem¬ 
ed  even  no  safety  but  in.the  last  ex¬ 
treme  of  resistance.  Inflaming  their 
seal  beyond  all  bounds,  it  impelled, 
and  in  some  degree  palliated,  those 
too  terrible  retaliations,  by  which 
their  cause  was  stained.  On  the  part 
of  the  Turks,  however,  no  measure 
could  have  been  more  impolitic,  or 
more  fatal  to  their  hopes  of  bringing 
back  the  Greek  nation  to  a  state  of 
submission. 

The  proceedings  at  Constantinople 
were  followed  up  by  the  execution, 
at  Adrianople,  of  the  arch-priest  Cy¬ 
ril,  who  had  formerly  held  the  ofiice 
of  patriarch,  and  of  twenty  others  of 
the  principal  Greeks  in  that  city. 
Adrianople  became  also  the  scene  of 
massacres,  which  only  the  smaller 
number  of  Greeks  there  resident  ren¬ 
dered  less  dreadful  than  those  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  This  catastrophe  of  the 
heads  of  the  Greek  religion  was  the 
signal  for  the  fanatic  multitude  to 
profane  and  subvert  its  temples.  In 
a  few  days,  the  magnificent  churches 
of  Constantinople  were  stripped  of  all 
their  wealth  ;  polluted  by  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  profanation  {  and,  finally,  the 
greater  part  of  them  razed  to  the 
ground. 

.  During  these  dreadful  scenes,  the 
European  ambassadors,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  Russia,  ceased  not  to  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Porte  the  most  urgent  re¬ 
monstrances  on  the  conduct  which  it 
was  permitting  and  pursuing.  It  was 
stated  as  impossible,  that  the  other 
powers  could  maintain  any  relation, 
even  of  amity,  with  one  which  thus 
trampled  upon  every  law  of  nature 
and  humanity.  Cessation  of  farther 
outrages,  reparation  for  the  past,  and 
mercy  even  to  her  offending  subjects, 
were  stated  as  the  only  conditions 
which  could  avert  measures  that 
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might  iMue  in  the  total  destruction 
of  the  empire.  To  these  warm  and 
menacing  notes,  the  Porte  replied  in 
a  polite  but  haughty  manner.  The 
executions  ordered  by  itself,  it  justi¬ 
fied  as  rendered  necessary  by  the 
proofs  of  treasonable  correspondence 
which  had  been  laid  before  it,  and 
of  which  itself  was  the  only  judge. 
Some  excesses,  it  was  allowed,  had 
been  committed  by  the  populace, 
which  would  be  speedily  repressed. 
The  Porte  claimed  to  herself  the  en¬ 
tire  right  of  putting  down,  by  force 
.  of  arms,  the  insurrection  which  had 
spread  so  wide  among  her  Greek  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and,  for  the  period  when  that 
object  should  be  completely  accom¬ 
plished,  she  reserved  the  rebuilding 
of  the  demolished  churches,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Greeks  to  their  po¬ 
litical  rights.  The  sequel  of  these 
negotiations,  however,  we  must  post¬ 
pone,  in  order  to  proceed  now  to  the 
more  active  operations  of  this  terrible 
conflict. 

Amid  the  fury  of  its  proceedings 
against  its  unarmed  subjects,  the  Porte 
was  not  inactive  in  preparing  to  take 
the  field  against  the  portion  which 
was  in  arms.  She  derived  a  strength, 
for  some  time  unknown,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  gave  to  this  the 
character  of  a  religious  war.  'i'hut 
ferocious  bigotry,  which  forms  the 
leading  feature  of  the  Turkish  cha¬ 
racter,  made  the  whole  nation  eager 
to  fly  to  arms,  when  a  conflict  with 
the  Giaour,  and  the  extermination 
of  the  Greek  name,  were  in  question. 
From  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  hordes 
of  barbarians  rushed  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus,  eager,  in  the  cause  of 
God  and  his  prophet,  to  satiate  their 
thirst  for  plunder  and  massacre.  The 
Russian  ambassador  urged,  that  the 
Turkish  armies  should  not  enter  the 
principalities,  or,  at  least,  should  act 
only  in  concert  with  the  Russians. 
The  Porte,  however,  treated  as  nu- 
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gatory  any  treaty  which  could  restrain 
her  from  taking  instant  measures  to 
crush  so  formidable  and  urgent  an  in¬ 
surrection.  The  Asiatic  troops  were, 
therefore,  pushed  forward  to  the  Da¬ 
nube,  and  the  Pachas  of  Ibrail,  Si- 
listria,  and  Widdin,  were  ordered  to 
co-operate  with  them.  i 

The  hopes  of  the  Greek  cause  on 
this  side  of  the  empire  were  already 
on  the  wane.  These  hopes  rested  from 
the  bejpnning  entirely  upon  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Russia.  The  insurrection  had 
no  proper  root  in  these  countries. 
Their  population  was  not  Greek,  and 
the  Greek  name  was  even  odiousamong 
them.  By  treaty  with  Russia,  it  was 
required  that  the  hospodar  should  be 
of  this  nation  ;  but  this  hospodar  was 
a  mere  despot,  who,  in  order  that, 
aRer  paying  an  enormous  tribute,  he 
rafght  enrich  himself,  practised  every 
species  of  extortion.  Ipsilanti,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  first,  proclaimed  his 
confidence  in  the  support  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander;  and  he  lost  nota  mo¬ 
ment  in  sending  a  deputation  to  that 
monarch,  then  in  congress  at  Laybach, 
entreating  him  to  extend  his  aid,  in  this 
extremity,  to  the  Greek  nation,  and 
particularly  to  the  two  principalities* 
which,  if  freed  from  the  Turks,  would 
be  placed  under  his  protection  and 
virtual  sovereignty.  The  messenger 
could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  un¬ 
fortunate  place  and  time.  The  ob¬ 
ject  now  presented  to  view  was,  of 
all  others,  the  most  favourite,  both 
with  the  court  and  people  of  Russia, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  former  pe¬ 
riod,  unless  when  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  pressure  of  the  French  arms, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  eagerly 
grasped  at.  But,  at  this  moment, 
every  other  sentiment  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  mind  of  Alexander  by  that 
dread  of  popular  encroachment,  and 
of  everything  like  popular  insurrec¬ 
tion,  with  which  Austria  had  succeed¬ 
ed  in  inspiring  him.  Thus  prepossesa- 
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ed,  and  in  council  with  a  power  which  would  take  anus  against  them.  The 
was  the  sworn  enemy  of  innovation,  Greeks  replied  with  enthusiasm  to 
Alexander  formed  the  resolution  to  this  address  ;  they  declared  their  firm 
strike  with  his  decided  reprobation  adherence  to  the  cause;  and  their 
the  movements  taking  place  in  the  courage  only  rose  to  a  higher  pitch, 
east.  Ipsilanti  received  immediate  or-  when  they  found  that  they  were  to 
ders  to  repaur  to  the  Russian  terri-  contend  alone  for  the  liberties  of  their 
tory,  and  there  wait  the  orders  of  his  nation. 

majesty ;  in  failure  of  instant  obe-  The  main  object  of  Ipsilanti  was 
dience,  lie  was  stripped  of  all  his  now  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
employments,  his  name  erased  from  Theodore.  That  chief,  as  already  ob- 
the  military  list,  and  even  his  charac-  served,  had  taken  the  field  with  se- 
ter  as  a  Russian  citizen  withdrawn,  parate  and,  in  some  respects,  oppo- 
The  same  anathema  was  pronounced  site  views  and  interests,  and  he  shew-* 
against  all  his  Russian  partisans,  ed  now  no  inclination  to  enter  into 
Even  the  Greeks  inhabiting  along  the  any  combination  with  him.  Some  dis- 
frontier  were  ordered  into  the  inte-  position  even  appeared,  on  the  ap- 
rior;  the  Moldavians  were  admonish-  proach  of  Ipsilanti,  to  fortify  Bucha- 
ed  to  return  to  their  duty ;  and  all  rest  agunst  his  entrance.  On  his  ar.> 
the  Russian  authorities  were  carefully  rival,  however,  an  apparent  change 
warned  against  giving  the  smallest  took  place,  and  his  army  was  received, 
countenance  or  support  to  the  insiir-  and  even  welcomed.  He  had  then  an 
rectional  movements.  interview  with  Theodore,  who  agreed. 

These  decisions,  so  fatal  to  the  or  at  least  pretended,  to  make  corn- 
cause  of  independence,  were  announ-  mon  cause  with  him,  and  share  his 
ced  at  Jassy  on  the  11th  April.  Mi-  fortunes.  A  much  closer  union,  how- 
chel  Suzzo,  on  receiving  the  commu-  ever,  than  really  existed,  would  have 
nication,  immediately  renounced  all  been  necessary  to  meet  the  crisis 
hope,  threw  up  his  command,  and  which  was  now  at  hand, 
sought  to  secure  the  protection  of  'I'he  barbarous  levies,  which  the 
Alexander  by  repairing  immediately  Porte  had  summoned  by  such  extra- 
to  Odessa.  The  Boyars  then  assumed  ordinary  calls  and  denunciations,  were 
the  administration,  and,  sending  a  de-  now  arrived  on  the  Danube.  Three 
putation  to  Constantinople,  represent-  corps,  of  about  10,000  each,  were 
ed  that  they  had  no  share  in  the  re-  placed  respectively  under  the  com- 
belliou,  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  mand  of  the  Pachas  of  Ibrail,  Silis- 
entire  submission  to  the  Porte,  and  tria,  and  Widdin.  The  first  active 
were  ready  to  receive  any  hospodar  operation  was  made  by  the  former  of 
whom  it  migat  choose  to  appoint,  these  chiefs  against  the  fortress  of 
The  same  tidings  were  communicated  Garlacy,  which  had  been  so  early  a 
to  Ipsilanti,  while  he  was  in  full  march  theatre  of  insurrection.  The-Greeks 
upon  Bucharest.  The  blow  could  not  in  garrison  made  a  desperate  but  vain 
but  be  severe ;  but  he  was  still  too  high  resistance ;  the  place  was  taken,  and 
in  determination  and  hope,  and  felt  the  Turks  commenced  a  dreadful  and 
too  full  confidence  in  the  steadiness  indiscriminate  slaughter,  in  revenge 
of  his  followers,  to  sink  under  it.  He  for  that  which  their  countrymen  had 
even  ventured  to  read  the  proclama-  suffered  when  the  place  was  last 
tion  of  Alexander  to  his  little  band,  at  wrested  from  them.  Moldavia  had 
the  same  time  expressing  his  assu-  hoped,  by  the  flight  of  Suzzo,  and 
ranee  th^t  no  European  sovereign  the  abject  submission  of  the  Boyars, 
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to  escape  the  horrors  of  a  Turkish 
visitation.  The  Barbarlisnst  however, 
were  not  to  be  cheated  of  those  hoped- 
for  spoils  which  had  attracted  them 
from  their  distant  plains.  A  numerous 
body  entered  Moldavia,  laying  all 
waste  before  them  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  Jassy,  though  it  yielded  without 
resistance,  was  treated  as  a  town  ta¬ 
ken  by  storm.  At  the  same  time,  the 
main  bo^  was  advancing  upon  Bu¬ 
charest.  Ipsilanti,  who  had  marched 
towards  the  Danube  with  the  view  of 
opposing  their  progress,  found  his 
force  inadequate,  and  could  only  ha¬ 
rass  them  by  occasional  skirmishes. 
He  had.  made  preparations,  however, 
to  defend  Bucharest ;  but  finding  that 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  his 
Wallachian  confederates,  he  abandon¬ 
ed  it  to  the  Turks,  and  retreated  to  a 
strong  position  at  Tergonitz.  Theo¬ 
dore,  at  the  same  time,  retired  with 
his  corps  upon  Pitesht.  He  was  al¬ 
ready,  however,  in  secret  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Turks,  to  whom,  it  is 
said,  he  had  disclosed  all  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Ipsilanti,  and,  in  reward  of 
his  treachery,  had  raised  his  hopes 
even  to  the  hospodarshipofWallachia. 
Ipsilanti,  informed  of  these  intrigues, 
took  a  step,  on  which  only  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  could 
enable  us  to  decide.  Ghiorgaki,  one 
of  his  most  faithful  and  enterprizing 
officers,  set  out  secretly  for  the  camp 
of  Theodore,  surprised  him  in  his 
tent,  and  brought  him  bound  to  Ipsi¬ 
lanti.  The  latter  immediately  caused 
him  to  be  tried  by  a  council  of  offi¬ 
cers,  and  a  sentence  of  high  treason 
being  forthwith  pronounced,  he  was 
shot  in  an  hour  after.  After  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  which  was  at  least  very 
prompt,  the  Wallachian  army  was  in¬ 
vited  to  join  the  Greek  standard.  A 
great  part, however, disbanded;  some 
joined  the  T urks  ;  and,  though  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  ranged  them¬ 


selves  under  the  standard  of  Ipsilanti* 
their  co-operation  was  destined  to  be 
more  fatal  to  him,  than  their  enmity 
could  have  been. 

The  Pacha  of  Ibrail,  having  occu¬ 
pied  Bucharest,  delayed  to  attack  Ip¬ 
silanti  only  till  he  had  established 
such  correspondences  in  his  army,  as 
might  render  victory  secure.  He  then 
put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  came 
up  to  his  antagonist,  who  had  taken  a 
strong  position  at  Dragaschan.  Ip¬ 
silanti  displayed  a  skill  and  activity, 
worthy  of  an  occasion  which  was  & 
nally  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  his 
cause.  By  a  feigned  retreat,  he  drew 
the  Turks  into  an  ambuscade,  when 
two  Wallachian  chiefs,  Kaminari  3awa 
and  Constantin  Douka,  were  to  have 
fallen  on  their  rear,  and  their  total 
destruction  was  confidently  anticipa¬ 
ted.  But  these  traitors  had  already 
sold  themselves  to  the  Porte,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  falling  on  the  Turks  at  the 
critical  moment,  went  over  to  them, 
and  joined  in  attacking  the  Greeks. 
At  a  desertion  so  unexpected,  dis¬ 
may  and  confusion  spread  themselves 
through  the  troops  of  Ipsilanti,  and 
the  greater  part  took  to  flight.  One 
small  and  sacred  band  still  stood.  It 
contained  the  flower  of  the  Grecian 
youth,  who  had  been  sent  to  study  in 
the  universities  of  Europe ;  and  who, 
at  the  first  dawn  of  their  country’s 
liberty,  hastened  to  constitute  them¬ 
selves  its  champions.  The  vicinity  of 
the  principalities,  and  the  early  intel¬ 
ligence  of  Ipsilanti’s  movements,  di¬ 
rected  them  to  this  quarter.  They 
might  have  enlightened  Greece  by 
their  knowledge,  as  well  as  defended 
it  by  their  valour,  had  fate  conducted 
them  to  a  more  auspicious  theatre. 
Here  they  could  only  shed  a  bright 
expiring  lustre  on  a  ruined  and  dis* 
honour^  cause.  Surrounded  and 
overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior  num¬ 
bers,  they  still  disdained  to  yield. 
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and  the  greatest  part  of  them,  like 
the  band  of  Thermopylae,  perished  on 
the  field  of  battle.* 

Ipsilanti,  with  only  a  scattered 
wreck  of  his  army,  among  whom  were 
Ghiorgaki  and  Cantacuzene,  who  still 
remained  faithful  to  him,  effected  his 
retreat  to  Rymnick.  Here  he  emit¬ 
ted  a  proclamation,  upbraiding  in  the 
bitterest  terms  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops,  who,  in  the  hour  of  need,  had 
betrayed  or  deserted  him.  He  gave 
up  to  the  contempt  of  mankind,  to 
divine  justice,  and  to  the  malediction 
of  their  nation,  Kaminari  Sawa,  and 
the  other  chiefs,  whose  treason  >had 
blasted  his  hopes.  The  cowards  who 
had  fled  at  that  critical  moment,  he 
declared  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
soldiers,  renounced  the  title  of  their 
chief,  and  exhorted  them  to  place 
themselves  under  the  Turkish  yoke, 
for  which  they  w;ere  alone  fitted. 
“  But  you,”  said  he,  "  shades  of  the 
true  Hellenians  of  the  Sacred  Bat¬ 
talion,  who  have  been  betrayed,  and 
have  sacrificed  yourselves  for  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  your  country,  receive 
through  me  the  thanks  of  the  Greek 
nation,  who  will  soon  raise  monu¬ 
ments  that  will  render  your  name  im¬ 
mortal.” — As  it  was  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  lose  no  time  in  providing  for 
his  personal  safety,  he  hastened  to 
pass  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  to 
throw  himself  into  the  defiles  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania.  The  pursuing  T urks  were 
obliged  to  respect  the  cordon,  which 
secured  the  neutrality  of  that  district. 
Ipsilanti  now  only  sought  to  reach 
Greece,  which  he  might  do  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  territories  either  of 


Russia  or  of  Austria.  The  severity 
experienced  from  the  monarch  of  the 
former  state,  and  which  had  proved 
so  fatal  to  his  hopes,  disinclined  him 
to  throw  himself  upon  his  mercy.  He 
did  not  consider  that  Alexander,  how¬ 
ever  devoted  now  to  the  principles 
of  the  monarchical  alliance,  had  per¬ 
sonal  clemency  and  amability,  and 
would  not  probably  have  proceetled 
to  any  extremities.  Austria,  on  the 
other  hand,  considered  no  severity 
too  great  for  the  votaries  of  innova¬ 
tion.  Although  Ipsilanti  reached 
Trieste,  he  was  there  discovered,  ar¬ 
rested,  and  thrown  into  the  castle  of 
Munkatch,  along  with  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Piedmontese  revolution; 
So  closely  was  he  immured,  that  the 
place  of  his  confinement  was  not 
known  till  four  months  after. 

Although  Ipsilanti  had  thus  given 
up  the  cause  in  despair,  Ghiorgaki, 
and  some  other  chiefs,  resolv^  to 
make  another  effort  in  its  support. 
Having  collected  some  of  their  scat¬ 
tered  adherents,  they  carried  on  a 
partizan  war  for  some  months  with 
considerable  vigour.  This  desultory 
contest  cost  the  Turks  a  considerable 
number  of  men ;  but  it  could  pro- 
duce  no  permanent  effect,  and  Wal- 
lachia  was  finally  reduced  to  a  state 
of  entire  submission. 

While  the  Porte  was  thus  carrying 
on  these  successful  operations  against 
the  first  theatre  of  insurrection,  it 
was  not  neglectful  of  that  equally  for¬ 
midable  one,  which  had  broken  out 
in  the  Morea  and  the  islands.  To 
carry  it  on  with  success  a  fleet  was 
indispensable;  yet  themeans  of  equip- 


*  Amid  conflicting  statements,  we  have  given  that  which  appeared  to  us  the  most 
probable,  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Greek  cause  in  Wallachia.  According  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  narratives,  there  were  two  battles,  one  at  Tergonitz,  and  one  at  Dragaschan  ; 
but,  from  the  reported  circumstances  of  both  being  identic^y  the  same,  as  well  as 
from  the  whole  aspect,  we  rive  more  credit  to  a  writer  who  professes  to  have  been 
an  eye-witness,  and  asserts  that  there  was  no  battle,  unless  one  at  the  latter  place. 
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ping  one  foraied  the  greatest  ^fficul- 
ty  under  which  it  laboured.  There 
was  no  deficiency,  indeed,  of  the  ne¬ 
cessary  materiel;  but  there  was  an 
absence  of  any  living  instruments,  by 
which  it  should  have  been  moved. 
The  Greeks,  who  were  the  only  sail¬ 
ors  in  the  empire,  having  all  disap¬ 
peared,  left  no  resource  for  manning 
the  imperial  navy.  In  this  extremi¬ 
ty,  various  shifts  were  resorted  to. 
A  few  Barbary  sailors  were  found 
and  employed.  The  boatmen  on  the 
canal  of  Constantinople  were  then 
pressed  into  the  service.'  A  certain 
number  «f  deserters  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  navies,  who  had  repaired  to 
Constantinople,  were  induced  by  high 
pay  and  privileges  to  go  on  board. 
There  being  still  a  great  blank,  a 
number  of  the  troops,  newly  levied 
for  the  land  service,  were  thrust  on 
board,  and  obliged  to  practise  sea¬ 
manship  as  they  best  could.  Still 
the  vast  mass  was  little  more  than  a 
body  without  a  soul,  and  had  nothing 
in  its  superior  force  which  could  en¬ 
able  it  to  cope  with  the  vast  supe¬ 
riority  of  skill  and  address  on  the 
part  of  their  adversaries.  The  com¬ 
mand  was  intrusted  to  an  able  man, 
newly  raised  to  the  situation  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Pacha  ;  but,  as  the  accounts  from 
Smyrna  represented  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  as  urgent,  and  pressed  the  send¬ 
ing  of  vessels  to  convey  the  troops 
destined  against  Samos,  TombekZade, 
the  second  in  command,  was  sent' 
forward  with  a  squadron  of  two  ships 
of  the  line,  three  large  frigates,  and 
five  transports.  The  Captain  Pacha 
promised  speedily  to  follow  in  per¬ 
son.  Tombek  Zade  appears  to  have 
been  a  person  of  very  inferior  cou¬ 
rage  and  capacity.  He  spent  nearly 
a  fortnight  in  coasting  along  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  Passing  Cape  Sigeum  on  the 
19th  May,  he  descried  the  numerous 
flotilla  of  the  Greeks,  but  made  no 


movements  to  attack  it  {  while  tliey, 
on  the  other  hand,  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  following  the  track  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  and  watching  its  course. 
The  Turkish  admiral  continued  to 
move  slowly  along  the  coast,  till  he 
arrived  in  the  anchorage  o^Mytilene. 
Disconcerted  then  at  seeing  and  hear¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  Captain  Pacha, 
he  took  the  extraordinary  measure  of 
sending  back  a  seventy-four  to  the 
Dardanelles,  to  inquire  after  the  rest 
of  the  fleet.  The  captain  set  sail 
with  fear  and  trembling,  but,  on  en¬ 
tering  the  strait  which  separates  My- 
tilene  from  the  main  land,  he  was 
agreeably  surmised  not  to  discover 
a  single  hostile  sail.  He  was  not 
aware  that  the  Greek  squadron  kept 
itself  carefully  concealed  behind  the 
numerous  rocks  by  which  this  chan¬ 
nel  is  bordered.  In  this  ambush  they 
remained  till  they  saw  the  ship  so 
far  advanced,  that  it  could  no  longer 
receive  succour  from  the  rest 'of  the 
fleet.  A  signal  being  then  given, 
they  were  all  in  motion,  and  four  of 
the  most  active  were  soon  in  close 
pursuit.  The  Turkish  captain,  struck 
with  alarm,  instead  of  making  for  the 
open  sea,  where  everything  would 
have  been  in  his  favour,  had  the  in¬ 
credible  stupidity  to  throw  himself 
into  the  Gulf  of  Adramyti,  which 
scarcely  afforded  secure  navigation 
for  large  merchant*  vessels.  The  ship 
soon  ran  aground  on  a  spot  whence, 
from  its  bulk  and  unwieldiness,  it 
could  not  be  extricated  for  several 
days.  It  remained  motionless,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  attack  of  the  pursuing 
squadron.  The  Greeks  were  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  escape  the  terrible  discharge, 
which  would  haveensued  from  thear- 
tillery  ranged  along  its  sides.  Divi¬ 
ding  themselves  into  two  parts,  placed 
at  opposite  ends,  they  directed  their 
fire  at  once  against  the  poop  and  the 
stern,  where  there  were  only  one  op 
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two  cuns  to  answer  them.  The  huge 
Tessd  agitated  itself  like  a  whale  uD' 
der  the  multiplied  strokes  of  the  har> 
poon.  All  its  artillery  on  both  sides 
was  furiously  discharged,  as  if  its 
mere  ^nd  rolling  through  empty 
air  could  have  intimidated  the  Greeks. 
An  a^mpt  was  also  made  to  reach 
them  with  musketry;  but  those  skiU 
ful  mariners  kept  beyond  its  reach. 
They  maintained  an  unremitting  fire, 
which  raked  the  vessel  from  end  to 
end.  The  Turks  maintained  the  com¬ 
bat  with  frantic  courage,  till  the  ship 
was  completely  perforated  with  balls, 
its  masts  cracking,  its  deck  covered 
with  dead  {  when  they  set  up  fright¬ 
ful  bowlings,  and  demanded,  that  the 
boats  should  be  launched,  that  they 
might  make  for  the  shore.  The  boats 
were  launched,  but  the  fire  being  still 
kept  up,  many  them  were  sunk ; 
and  it  is  not  supposed  that  of  one 
thousand  men,  of  which  the  crew  ori- 
ginally  consisted,  two  hundred  ever 
reach^  land.  The  captain,  before 
leaving  the  vessel,  having  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  blow  it  up,  set  it  on  fire 
in  numerous  places,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sumed  to  ashes.  No  sooner  did  the 
Turkish  admiral,  still  at  anchor  in 
the  road  of  Mytilene,  receive  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  catastrophe,  than,  in¬ 
stead  of  seeking  to  avenge  the  loss, 
he  thought  only  of  his  own  safety, 
and  resolved  on  making  the  best  of 
his  way  back  to  the  Dardanelles.  In 
passing  through  the  channel  of  My¬ 
tilene,  he  descried  the  four  Greeas 
employed  in  dragging  up  the  cannon 
of  his  lost  ship )  but,  far  from  his 
thinking  of  attacking  them,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  vast  superiority,  they 
commenced  a  pursuit  of  him,  from 
which  he  fled  with  all  speed ;  and, 
considering  himself  too  happy  to 
avoid  any  rencounter,  never  slacken¬ 
ed  sail,  till  he  found  himself  under 
the  cannon  of  the  castles  oj[  Asia. 


This  victory  was  celebrated  with 
unbounded  exultation  in  all  thediores 
and  havens  of  Greece.  Thus  easily, 
with  their'  flotilla,  to  have  discomfit¬ 
ed  the  grand  imperial  fleet  of  the 
empire,  seemed  almost  to  renew  the 
glory  of  their  ancestors,  when  they 
vanquished,  at  Salamis  and  Mycale, 
the  navies  of  the  great  king.  They 
deemed  themselves  now  the  undis¬ 
puted  masters  of  the  sea,  and  equal 
to  any  enterprise,  the  success  of  which 
could  be  attend^  with  benefit  to  the 
general  cause.  In  this  view,  their 
eyes  were  attracted  by  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  which,  even  amid  their 
decline,  were  still  fertile  and  popu¬ 
lous,  and  contained  several  commer¬ 
cial  cities  of  great  importance. 

No  modern  city  has  risen  more 
rapidly  to  such  a  height  of  prosperi¬ 
ty,  as  Aivali,  or  Cydonia,  situated  on 
a  little  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Adranwti. 
Forty  years  ago,  it  was  a  mere  fish¬ 
ing  village,  inh^ited  by  a  mixture 
of  Turks  and  Greeks,  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  continual  conflicts  with  each 
other.  Economos,  a  Greek  native, 
having  insinuated  himself  into  the 
favour  of  some  individuals  who  were 
all  powerful  at  Constantinople,  had 
the  address,  not  only  to  ol^ain  for 
himself  the  government  of  the  place, 
but  a  firman,  by  which  no  Turk  was 
to  reside  there  in  any  official  capa¬ 
city.  This  happy  immunity  drew 
from  all  parts  of  Uie  empire  the  mem- 
‘  bers  of  this  nation,  who  were  suffer¬ 
ing  under  persecution,  but  who  here 
dwelt  in  security,  and  carried  on  with¬ 
out  interruption  their  industrious 
pursuits.  Cydonia  also  shared  in  its 
full  extent  the  general  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  It  thus  at¬ 
taint  a  population  of  40,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  had  established  large  manu¬ 
factures  of  oil,  leather,  and  soap,  and 
carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade. 
It  had  become  a  sort  of  capital  of  the 
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Greeks ;  and  the  college,  founded 
there  in  1803,  was  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  in  Asia.  On  the  approach 
of  the  troubles,  the  Pacha  of  Boursa, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  the  place 
was,  sent  a  corps  of  600  men,  to 
guard  against  any  sudden  landing. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  such  occupants,  and  to  their 
tumultuary  licence,  rose  and  drove 
them  out  Hereupon  the  Pacha  sent 
a  body  of  3000,  which  overpowered 
all  resistance,  and  forcibly  occupied 
the  principal  positions  of  the  place. 
Amid  these  conflicts,  the  principal 
inhabitants  hastily  sought  refuge  in 
the  small  island  of  Mosconissi  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  whither  the  Turks 
were  unable  to  follow.  Notice  wAs 
also  sent  to  the  Grecian  fleet,  then 
hovering  near  Smyrna,  but  which 
immediately  preferred  this  as  a  more 
urgent  call.  In  the  morning  of  the 
15th  June,  the  bay  appeared  cover¬ 
ed  with  numerous  barks  filled  with 
troops.  The  Turks  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  landing,  by  occupying  in 
force  all  the  houses  bordering  on  the 
quay ;  but  their  efforts  proved  vain 
against  the  Greek  artillery ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  a  desperate  resistance  in  the  streets 
and  houses,  they  were  finally  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  superiority  of  numbers 
and  valour.  Before  evacuating  the 
city,  they  ^t  fire  to  it  in  more  than 
twenty  places.  The  flames,  favoured 
by  a  violent  wind,  rapidly  spread; 
and  every  effort  was  vainly  made  to 
stop  the  devouring  conflagration.  In 
two  days,  Cydonia  was  no  more. 
That  splendid  city  of  the  Greeks  pre¬ 
sented  only  a  heap  of  ashes.  The 
Turks  avenged  themselves  by  pilla¬ 
ging  the  adjacent  villages,  and  car¬ 
rying  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
The  population  of  the  city  were  con¬ 
veyed  away  by  theGreeks,  with  all  their 
movable  effects,  and  were  distribu¬ 
ted  in  the  islands  and  in  the  Morea. 


The  dismal  result  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion  proved  to  the  Greeks  that  they 
were  proceeding  on  an  erroneous  sys¬ 
tem,  in  attempting  to  form  establish¬ 
ments  on  the  main  land  of  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor.  That  region  contained  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  warlike  population,  fa¬ 
natically  attached  to  me  Mussulman 
faith.  These  now  poured  down  in 
vast  crowds  upon  the  coast,  demand¬ 
ing  the  means  of  transporting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  islands,  where  they 
might  bathe  themselves  in  the  blood 
of  the  infidels.  The  catastrophe  of 
Cydonia  inflamed  the  passionsof  these 
bubarnus  hordes,  and  placed  all  the 
Asiatic  Christians  in  the  most  awful 
and  alarming  situation. 

Smyrna,  the  capital  of  Asia  Minmr, 
and  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
empire,  could  not  long  escape  those 
violent  agitations.  Its  situation  was 
the  more  critical,  from  being  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  all  the  levies  made  in  the 
interior,  to  be  employed  against  the 
islands.  The  administration,  indeed, 
kept  them  carefully  encamped  with¬ 
out  the  city,  and  exerted  itself,  with 
very  considerable  diligence,  to  pre¬ 
serve  internal  tranquillity.  Their  vi¬ 
cinity,  however,  and  the  ravages  com- 
mittra  by  them  in  the  surrounding 
districts,  kept  up  a  continual  appre¬ 
hension.  The  crowds  of  Greeks,  who 
embarked  at  Smyrna,  both  from  the 
city  itself  and  the  interior  districts, 
expressed  and  spread  their  own  alarm, 
and  fed  the  irritation  of  the  Mussul¬ 
mans,  who  suspected  them  as  going 
to  join  the  insurrection.  In  suw  de¬ 
licate  circumstances,  the  slightest  ac¬ 
cident,  a  momentary  quarrel  between 
the  governor  and  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador,  a  single  gun  discharged  in  tlie 
streets,  spread  universal  dismay,  and 
drove  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  to 
take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  No  actual  violence,  how¬ 
ever,  ensued  till  the  month  of  May, 
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when  single  murders  began  to  be  com¬ 
mitted.  The  bands  in  the  vicinity,  be¬ 
ing  straitened  for  provisions,  and  ha¬ 
ving  exhausted  the  country,  stole  into 
the  city,  and  plundeied  a  number  of 
the  shops.  Once,  upon  a  false  alarm, 
a  dreadt^ul  tumult  arose,  all  the  houses 
in  a  particular  quarter  were  sacked, 
and  about  twenty  Greeks  murdered. 
The  alarm  of  the  Greeks  was  now  un¬ 
bounded  ;  all  to  whom  it  was  possible 
had  already  left  Smyrna,  and  about 
2000  sought  shelter  in  the  quarter  of 
the  French  Consul.  Authority,  how¬ 
ever,  was  still  maintained,  and  the  tu¬ 
mult  confined  to  individual  and  tran¬ 
sient  impulses,  till  news  arrived  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  vessel  in 
the  Gulf  of  Adramyti.  The  fury  of 
the  Turks  then  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch.  United  in  a  body,  they  scoured 
the  streets,  putting  all  whom  they 
met  to  the  sword.  It  was  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  night,  when  their  passions  had 
been  worked  up  to  this  state  of  fren¬ 
zy,  that  the  additional  accounts  arrived 
of  the  combat  and  fate  of  Cydonia. 
Smyrna,  next  morning,  became  one 
scene  of  blood  and  massacre  ;  neither 
age  nor  sex  were  spared  ;  not  content 
with  slaughtering  their  unhappy  vic¬ 
tims,  they  mutilated  and  disfigured 
the  lifeless  bodies.  The  infuriate  crowd 
rushed  to  the  consular  residences  of 
Russia  and  France,  demanding  that 
the  unhappy  Greeks  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  should  be  delivered  up 
to  them  ;  and,  on  refusal,  force  would 
have  been  employed,  had  not  several 
armed  vessels  been  brought  up  in  front 
of  them.  Soon  all  Smyrna  became 
like  a  field  after  a  battle,  strewed  with 
dead,  and  through  which  bands  of  mur¬ 
derers  still  wandered  in  search  of  further 
victims,  that  were  no  longer  to  be 
found.  Still  thirsting  for  blood,  they 
hastened  to  the  Molali,  or  chief  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  and  demanded, 
with  loud  cries,  a  hUam,  or  permission 
to  set  the  city  on  fire,  that  they  might 


force  all  the  Greeks  to  come  out,  and 
be  massacred.  The  venerable  pontiff 
and  magistrate,  indignantly  refusing 
their  demand,  was  struck,  and  fell  be¬ 
neath  their  daggers.  The  Ayan-ba- 
chi,  or  chief  of  police,  and  several  other 
officers,  who  attempted  to  resist  them, 
suffered  the  same  fate  ;  while  the  cow¬ 
ardly  Pacha,  hiding  himself  in  his 
house,  left  them  undisturbed  masters 
of  the  city. 

The  anarchists,  after  striking  these 
terrible  blows,  suddenly  stopped  short. 
They  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  me¬ 
ditated  enormities,  and,  finding  the 
power  in  their  hands,  began  to  use  it 
for  the  protection  of  the  city.  An  end 
was  put  to  bloodshed,  and  some  kind 
of  regular  police  established.  But  just 
as  Smyrna  was  beginning  to  breathe, 
the  plague,  too  natural  a  consequence 
of  the  scenes  that  had  just  passed,  came 
to  complete  her  calamities. 

The  fate  of  Scala  Nova  was,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  still  more  disastrous  than  that  of 
Smyrna.  This  city,  which,  though  on 
a  much  smaller  scale,  was  tolerably 
rich  and  prosperous,  enjoyed  a  lot  pe¬ 
culiarly  fortunate.  It  was  governed 
by  Elez  Aga,  a  chief  far  superior  to 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen  in  equity 
and  humanity.  Under  him,  person 
and  property  were  respected,  and  equal 
justice  rendered  to  Turks  and  Greeks. 
He  had  not,  however,  influence  or 
energy  sufficient  to  restrain  the  hordes 
of  tumultuary  militia,  who  poured  iq 
from  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  against  Samos.  That 
island  is  separated  from  Scala  Nova 
only  by  a  narrow  strait,  across  which, 
however,  the  Turks  had  not  skill  suffi¬ 
cient  to  transport  an  army,  till  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  fleet,  which  was  in  vain 
expected.  The  troops,  meantime,  suf¬ 
fering  many  privations,  and  seeing  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  a  rich  city,  partly  in¬ 
habited  by  Greeks,  eagerly  sought 
permission  to  plunder.  They  first  en¬ 
tered  in  small  parties,  then  in  greater 
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numbers,  and  at  lefigth  a  general  sack 
of  all  the  Greek  quarters  of  the  city 
took  place,  not  without  including  some 
of  the  Mussulman  population.  When 
they  had  finished,  they  set  fire  to  it 
at  several  points,  and  the  Turkish  in¬ 
habitants  being  unable  thoroughly  to 
protect  their  own  quarters,  a  great 
part  of  Scala  Nova  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  Having  achieved  this  exploit, 
the  troops,  now  set  loose  from  all  dis¬ 
cipline,  broke  up,  and  returned  to  their 
homes,  without  inquiring  farther  as  to 
the  objects  of  their  expedition. 

Meanwhile,  the  Porte  bestirred  them¬ 
selves  to  put  forth  again  their  squa¬ 
dron,  which  had  returned  to  them  in 
so  shameful  a  plight.  The  whole  fleet, 
consisting  of  thirty-two  vessels,  now 
sailed,  under  the  command  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain  Pacha,  and  directed  its  course,  in 
two  divisions,  towards  Samos.  The 
Greeks  merely  followed  its  traces,  and 
kept  themselves  in  presence,  without 
either  attacking  or  being  attacked. 
The  Turks  attempted  to  disembark 
some  troops  at  Samos,  but,  as  the  party 
which  commenced  the  landing  were  im¬ 
mediately  cut  off  by  the  brave  island¬ 
ers,  they  desisted  from  the  attempt. 
After  remaining  about  a  month  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Greek  fleet,  without  any 
movement,  they  weighed  anchor,  anil 
sailed  towards  Rhodes.  Meantime,  the 
authorities  at  Smyrna  had  been  busy 
in  embarking  troops  on  board  some 
merchant  vessels,  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  fleet,  thinking  Smyrna  happy  in 
being  delivered  from  tbeir  presence. 
Such,  however,  was  the  tardiness  of 
their  movements,  that  the  fleet  was  al¬ 
ready  set  sail,  and  they  attempted  to 
follow  it  under  the  guard  of  only  two 
or  three  small  armed  vessels.  This  ad¬ 
vantage  was  immediately  espied  by  the 
Greeks,  who  bore  down  and  attacked 
them.  The  Turks  employed  with  cou¬ 
rage  their  feeble  means  of  resistance, 
but,  being  soon  overpowered,  they 
threw  themselves  into  their  boats,  and 


gained  the  land,  after  having  set  the 
squadron  on  fire.  This  action  being 
reported  through  Greece,  and  over  all 
Europe,  as  a  general  victory  over  the 
Ottoman  fleet,  spread  over  their  arms 
an  illusory  lustre,  which,  however,  was 
not  unproductive  of  some  advantage 
to  the  cause. 

At  Rhodes,  the  Turks  met  with  a 
squadron  sent  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
as  well  as  with  some  vessels  from  Tu¬ 
nis  and  Algiers.  Thus  reinforced,  they 
made  sail  lor  the  coasts  of  the  Morea.  < 
The  Greeks  having  made  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  employ  fire-ships 
against  them,  were  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  dispersed  each  to  their  respective 
ports.  The  Ottomans,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  pursue,  proceeded  along 
the  coast  of  the  Morea,  victualled 
anew  Coron  and  Modon,  and  went  on 
to  Prevesa.  Here  they  extricated  a 
fleet,  commanded  by  the  Captain  Bey, 
which  was  blockaded  by  the  Greeks, 
who  retired  on  their  approach.  The 
united  squadrons  then  entered  the  Gulf 
of  Lepanto,  where  they  discovered  six 
Hydnote  vessels  so  enclosed  between 
them  and  the  land,  as  to  be  unable  to 
gain  the  open  sea.  The  Greeks  were 
quickly  worsted,  and  two  of  their  ves¬ 
sels  destroyed,  while  the  remaining 
four  sought  refuge  in  the  road  of  Ga- 
laxidi.  As  this  port,  however,  had  no 
defences,  they  were  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  these  vessels  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  who  took  them,  with  a 
number  of  smaller  craft,  and  reduced 
the  town  of  Galaxidi  to  ashes.  Proud 
of  this  trifling  achievement,  the  Ot¬ 
toman  admir^  considered  himself  as 
having  made  a  brilliant  canmaign,  and 
determined  to  return  to  the  Bosphorus. 
After  rounding  the  Morea,  he  passed 
close  to  the  island  of  Tino ;  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  which,  struck  with  dismay,  fled 
into  the  interior ;  but  the  hostile  fleet, 
carried  forward  by  a  rapid  g^le,  did 
not  even  attempt  to  land.  On  the 
22d  of  October,  it  entered  the  Bos- 
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pho.nis,  making  a  parade  of  the  small 
number  of  Greek  vessels  which  it  had 
taken,  and  the  sides  of  which  were 
adorned  with  a  number  of  Greeks  sus> 
pended  by  the  hair.  The  populace  of 
Constantinople,  to  whom  such  specta¬ 
cles  were  always  agreeable,  applauded ; 
but  the  Sultan,  on  inquiring  into  the 
particulars  of  the  expedition,  was  so 
ill  satisfied,  that  he  disgraced  the  Cap¬ 
tain  Pacha  and  several  of  his  officers. 

However  favourable  and  satisfactory 
these  operations  were,  it  was  in  the 
Morea,  and  in  Thessaly,  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  to  be  decided,  whether  the 
Greeks  were  to  be  again  a  people? 
Having,  therefore,  surveyed  the  mari¬ 
time  and  insular  campaign,  as  well  as 
that  unfortunate  one  which  opened  on 
the  Danube,  we  are  ready  to  take  a 
connected  view  of  the  transactions  on 
that  main  and  decisive  theatre  of  con¬ 
flict. 

After  the  first  enthusiasm  had  sub¬ 
sided,  and  when  the  Porte,  recovering 
from  its  surprise,  began  to  muster  its 
strength,  the  Greeks  could  not  but 
feel  their  inadequate  means  to  meet  the 
force  of  a  great  empire,  roused  by  fa¬ 
naticism  to  a  sort  of  preternatural  en- 
ergy.  The  Morea,  Thessaly,  and  West¬ 
ern  Greece,  could  not  contain  above  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  and  these,  when 
they  attempted  to  form  an  army,  had 
few  arms,  no  discipline,  none  of  the 
supplies  and  resources  of  war.  For¬ 
tunately  the  chief  attention  of  the 
Turkish  armies  was  engrossed,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  operations  on  the 
Danube.  A  small  interval  was  thus 
allowed  to  prepiare,  in  the  course  of 
which,  resources  came  in  from  several 
quarters.  The  terror  inspired  by  T urk- 
ish  cruelty,  produced,  as  already  ob¬ 
served,  an  immense  emigration  from 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  all  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  fugitives, 
being  at  first  accumulated  in  the  small 
islands,  appeared  in  danger  of  perish- 
bg  by  fambe ;  but,  w&n  there  was 


time  to  distribute  them  through  the 
several  territo^es  of  Greece,  they 
brought  a  large  accession  to  her  po¬ 
pulation  and  resources.  A  great  pro¬ 
portion,  destitute  of  any  regular  sub¬ 
sistence  or  employment,  were  ready  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  army  ;  while 
those  who  preferred  pacific  occupa¬ 
tions,  filled  the  void  left  by  the  na¬ 
tives  who  had  joined  the  standard  of 
insurrection.  At  the  same  time,  a  high 
enthusiasm  was  kindled  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  at  the  promised  revival  of  the 
existence  and  glories  of  Greece.  The 
mighty  wars  which  had  shaken  that 
region,  left  still  an  internal  heaving  and 
agitation,  which  sought  for  vent.  The 
bold  and  romantic  spirit  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  found  here  a  quite  congenial 
cause.  In  France,  the  disbanding  of 
the  imperial  army  left  many  who  were 
ready  to  seek  in  a  foreign  theatre  ad¬ 
vancement  and  employment.  Of  the 
numbers  who  flocked  with  these  views 
to  the  Greek  standard,  many  were  se¬ 
verely  disappointed.  Instead  of  regu¬ 
lar  professional  employment,  and  of 
those  accommodations,  and  even  luxu¬ 
ries,  to  which  our  troops  are  now  ac¬ 
customed,  they  found  a  mere  barba¬ 
rous  crowd,  without  pay,  clothes,  or 
even  food,  except  what  their  own  shifts 
could  procure.  Many  were  soon  dis¬ 
gusted,  and  returned  to  Europe,  where 
they  spread  the  most  unfavourable  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Greeks  and  their  cause. 
But  others,  supported  by  a  genube 
enthusiasm,  braved  every  hardship,  and 
not  only  fought  themselves,  but  im- 

{>arted  some  portion  of  their  own  mi- 
itary  skill  and  disciplme  to  these  tu¬ 
multuary  levies. 

The  Morea,  which  formed  the  main 
theatre  of  action,  was  in  so  far  favour¬ 
ably  situated,  that  the  outer  districts 
of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  broke  the 
first  force  of  Turkish  invasion ;  and  it 
reached  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  only 
in  shattered  fragments.  The  Greeks 
were  therefore  unopposed  b  the  first 
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instance,  unless  by  the  garrisons  of  the 
fortresses,  which  were  numerous  in  a 
country  that  had  heen  long  the  thea* 
tre  of  warfare  between  the  Porte  and 
the  Venetians.  They  were  in  very  bad 
condition,  indeed,  but  they  were  not 
the  less  impregnable  against  the  total 
want  of  all  means  of  regular  siege  on 
the  part  of  the  assailants.  The  Greeks, 
however,  were  masters  of  the  whole 
open  country,  and  of  all  the  unforti* 
fied  towns.  Among  these  were  Argos 
and  Calamata,  where  Senates  were  form¬ 
ed,  composed  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  they  found 
themselves  numerous  enough  to  lay 
siege  to  the  fortresses  of  Napoli  die 
Malvasia,  Navarin,  Tripolizza,  and  Pa¬ 
tras.  These  sieges,  indeed,  were  only 
loose  blockades,  formed  by  crowds  of 
half-armed  peasants,  who  strolled  about 
the  ramparts,  firing  shots  at  random. 
Thus,  however,  they  confined  to  their 
fortresses  the  Turkish  troops,  who,  as 
they  had  no  allies  in  the  country  to 
assist  in  throwing  in  provisions,  were 
soon  reduced  to  considerable  straits. 

Patras  was  the  first  scene  of  active 
operations.  The  Archbishop  Germa- 
no,  combining  the  sword  with  the  mi¬ 
tre,  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  large  body  of  his  militant  flock. 
The  Turkish  Aga  defended  himself 
with  skill  and  vigour,  so  that  the  place 
was  exposed  to  danger  only  by  the 
extreme  zeal  of  the  Governor  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  who,  supposing  it  in  real  dis¬ 
tress,  sent  a  detachment  to  reinforce 
the  garrison.  This  body,  as  it  arrived  in 
sight  of  Patras,  was  surrounded,  over¬ 
powered,  and  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 
The  Turkish  troops  ^held  this  disas¬ 
ter  of  their  comrades ;  they  heard  the 
shouts,  and  songs  of  joy,  which  echoed 
during  the  whole  night  in  the  Greek 
camp.  These  circumstances  struck 
them  with  discouragement  and  dismay, 
while  they  worked  up  the  minds  of 
the  Hellenes  to  the  daring  purpose  of 
next  day  attempting  to  storm  t^  fort¬ 


ress.  Animated  by  a  sort  of  preter¬ 
natural  courage,  they  rushed  upon  the 
batteries  of  the  enemy,  and,  bursting 
open  the  gates,  made  their  way  into 
the  place.  A  terrible  combat  was 
maintained  in  the  streets  and  houses  } 
but,  at  length,  after  dreadful  slaughter 
on  both  sides,  the  Turks  retired  into 
the  citadel,  and  left  the  Greek  army 
masters  of  the  town.  Wondrous,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  vicissitudes  of  barbarous 
warfare.  The  victors,  intoxicated  with 
success,  lost  all  fear,  and  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  inconsiderate  joy.  This 
was  soon  espied  by  the  Turkish  chief, 
who  fell  upon  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  forced  them  to  evacuate 
the  place  with  total  loss  and  discomfi¬ 
ture.  Germano  had  only  time  to  cause 
the  town  to  be  fired  in  different  places ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  had  the 
dismal  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  reduced 
to  ashes. 

After  this  disaster,  a  considerable 
dispersion  took  place  in  the  Greek 
army,  and  Germano  was  obliged  to 
retire.  By  the  month  of  July,  how- 
ver,  he  had  reassembled  and  reinforced 
his  bands,  and  was  able  again  to  march 
to  the  attack  of  Patras.  For  undis¬ 
ciplined  troops  to  attempt  storming 
the  citadel,  now  better  fortified  than 
ever,  seemed  a  most  hopeless  under¬ 
taking  ;  but  the  governor,  trusting  to 
the  precipitous  character  of  the  rock 
on  one  side,  had  left  it  without  any 
defence  but  that  of  nature.  The  ag^ 
mountaineers,  taking  advantage  of  a 
stormy  night,  made  their  way  up  these 
formidable  steeps,  and  burst  on  the 
astonished  garrison.  The  place  was 
soon  taken,  and  only  a  few  Turks  made 
their  escape  by  sea  to  Lepanto.  After 
gaining,  however,  this  important  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  Greeks  were  so  careless 
in  keeping  it,  that  Jussuf  Pasha,  ha¬ 
ving  entered  the  Peloponnesus  with 
4000  or  5000  men,  and  pushed  into 
Patras,  found  it  unguarded,  and  retook 
it  without  resistance )  nor  have  the 
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Greeks  ever  since  been  able  to  regain 
this  important  place. 

At  the  first  commencement  of  the  in¬ 
surrection,  the  Greeks  had  been  head¬ 
ed  by  Colocotroni,  Mauro  Michale,  the 
Archbishop  Germano,  and  the  Monk 
Gregoras,  and  any  person  of  talents 
and  note  who  happened  to  be  at  hand. 
About  the  beginning  of  July,  how¬ 
ever,  a  new  and  more  dignified  person¬ 
age  appeared  on  the  scene.  This  was 
Demetrius  Ipsilanti,  the  younger  bro¬ 
ther  of  Alexander.  Demetrius,  full  of 
the  claims  of  his  house  to  the  throne 
of  the  east,  demanded  the  chief  com¬ 
mand,  as  his  right  in  the  room  of  his 
absent  brother,  whom  he  almost  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  future  Emperor.  Such 
claims  were  not  found  to  suit  the  views 
of  the  rising  republic  ;  but  his  name, 
and  the  lustre  which  still  surrounded 
the  enterprize  of  his  brother,  induced 
the  Greeks  to  invest  him  with  the  title 
of  Generalissimo  of  the  Morea.  This 
arrangement  was  of  great  advantage  to 
the  cause.  Demetrius,  though  young, 
was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  en¬ 
larged  views ;  he  aided  greatly  in  com¬ 
bining  into  one  plan  the  hitherto  de¬ 
sultory  and  merely  local  efforts  of  the 
insurrection.  At  the  same  time  he  la¬ 
boured,  with  slow  but  gradual  suc¬ 
cess,  to  impart  to  his  barbarous  coun¬ 
trymen  some  portion  of  civilization, 
and  to  infuse  into  their  proceedings  a 
measure  at  least  of  that  humanity  which 
characterizes  the  system  of  modern 
warfare. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Demetrius, 
the  Hellenic  arms  were  crowned  with 
their  first  permanent  success.  The 
castle  of  Napoli  de  Malvasia,  having 
been  closely  invested  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  insurrection,  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremities  of  famine.  Af¬ 
ter  having  consumed  every  species  of 
food,  even  the  vilest,  which  the  place 
contained,  they  seemed  at  last  disposed 
rather  to  perish  than  to  yield  to  the 
infuriate  Greeks.  Demetrius,  how¬ 


ever,  by  pledging  his  honour,  prevail¬ 
ed  upon  them  to  accept  a  very  favour¬ 
able  capitulation,  by  which  the  garri¬ 
son  were  to  be  transported  to  the  coast 
of  Asia.  The  Greeks,  however,  were 
too  much  disposed  on  these  occasions 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afflict 
their  best  friends.  Fired  with  the  dead¬ 
liest  antipathy  against  their  oppressors, 
scarcely  were  the  keys  of  the  place 
delivered  up  to  them,  when  they  rush¬ 
ed  forward,  to  commence  an  indiscri¬ 
minate  massacre.  It  was  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life  that  Demetrius  was 
able  to  save  the  Turkish  garrison  {  nor 
was  he  able,  though  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  to  preserve 
the  place  from  general  plunder.  At 
length  the  garrison  were  embarked ; 
but  the  sailors,  instead  of  conveying 
them,  as  promised,  to  the  coast 
Asia  Minor,  threw  them  on  the  little 
rock  of  Casso  Nisei,  where  they  must 
have  perished,  but  for  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  Bomford,  the  French  consul, 
who  procured  their  conveyance  to  Scala 
Nova.  About  the  same  time,  the  fort 
of  Navarius,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Messenia,  surrendered,  after  a  siege  of 
four  months.  A  similar  capitulation 
was  granted,  but  was  equally  ill  ob¬ 
served.  Demetrius  was  so  indignant 
at  this  repeated  infraction  of  engage¬ 
ments,  that  he  publicly  threatened  to 
desert  altogether  the  cause  of  Greece. 
These  menaces  stimulated  the  senates 
to  form  a  general  Congress  of  the  Mo¬ 
rea,  and  the  three  islands,  which  con¬ 
stituted  itself  at  Calamata,  and  did 
everything  in  its  power,  to  invest  him 
with  the  authority  requisite  to  pre¬ 
serve  discipline  and  subordination. 

The  Peloponnesians  were  now  able 
to  turn  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
most  important  object  which  the  pen¬ 
insula  presented — the  reduction  of 
Tripolizza,  its  capital.  In  this  capa¬ 
city,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications,  it  had 
been  the  common  centre,  to  which  all 
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the  most  opulent  and  distinguished 
Turks  resorted  for  refuge,  and  lodged 
their  treasures,  as  in  a  place  ot  secu¬ 
rity.  The  population  was  thus  swell¬ 
ed  to  about  36,000  men,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  were  in  arms.  Nazir 
oey,  the  governor,  considered  himself 
in  full  security.  Besides  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  the  place  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fortifications,  which,  how¬ 
ever  imperfect,  were  completely  proof 
against  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding 
the  acquisition  of  battering  cannon, 
which  they  had  recently  made  at  Mal- 
vasia  and  Nevarius.  The  scarcity  of 
provisions,  though  beginning  to  be 
somewhat  felt,  was  expected  to  be  soon 
relieved  by  the  Ottoman  fleet,  which 
was  already  cruizing  in  these  seas. 
Amid  this  security,  however,  danger 
was  coming  from  an  unforeseen  and 
.unsuspected  point.  One  quarter  of  the 
fort  was  held  by  about  3000  Alba¬ 
nians,  a  race  inured  to  treachery,  and 
who,  feeling  little  or  no  zeal  in  the 
Turkish  service,  were  soon  tired  of 
the  toils  and  privations  to  which  their 
present  situation  exposed  them.  It  is 
believed,  that,  under  the  influence  of 
these  motives,  they  entered  into  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Greek  commanders, 
to  deliver  up  the  place,  upon  being 
merely  allowed  to  march  off  with  their 
arms  and  baggage.  On  the  evening 
of  the  5th  of  October,  a  select  body 
of  Greeks  suddenly  scaled  the  ram¬ 
parts  at  this  point,  and  hoisted  the 
standard  of  liberty.  Amid  the  dismay 
occasioned  by  this  spectacle,  Coloco- 
troni  and  Mauro  Michale  succeeded  in 
forcing  their  way  into  the  city,  and 
turning  against  it  the  cannon  of  its 
own  batteries.  The  place  was  now 
taken  ;  but  the  Turks,  as  usual,  still 
maintained  a  terrible  resistance  in  every 
street  and  in  every  house.  The  as¬ 
sailants  were  repeatedly  forced  to  make 
their  way  by  setting  fire  to  the  houses ; 
and,  by  the  light  of  these  flames,  the 
contest  was  prolonged  throughout  the 


night.  The  triumph  of  the  Greeks 
was  at  length  complete ;  but  fatal 
scene  followed,  over  which  liberty  and 
humanity  must  seek  to  draw  a  veil.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  or  to  palliate 
atrocities,  which  the  enemies  of  the 
Greeks  made  to  resound  throughout 
Europe  $  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  remark, 
that  the  capture  of  a  city  by  storm 
can  scarcely  be  made,  even  by  a  civil¬ 
ized  army,  without  serious  excesses; 
the  soldiers  claiming,  even  by  the  laws 
of  war,  an  almost  unbounded  licence. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  Greeks 
were  goaded,  not  only  by  the  terrible 
wrongs  already  enumerated,  but  they 
had  recently  seen  eighty  of  their 
priests,  that  had  been  detained  in  the 
fortress  as  hostages,  inhumanly  put  to 
death.  The  highest  estimate  of  those 
who  perished  is  eight  thousand,  not 
quite  a  fourth  of  the  supposed  popu¬ 
lation,  though  it  is  added,  we  fear 
with  truth,  that  a  proportion  were  of 
a  sex  and  age  which  ought  to  have 
exempted  them  from  every  species  of 
outrage  ;  and  that  death,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  was  aggravated  by  torture. 
It  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  last 
very  flagrant  instance  of  this  nature  ; 
the  troops  becoming  thenceforth  more 
amenable  to  the  voice  of  their  chiefs, 
which  continually  urged  a  more  civil¬ 
ized  and  humane  system  of  warfare. 

The  taking  of  Tripolizza  formed  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  contest, 
and  brought  a  great  accession  of  re¬ 
source  and  consolidation  to  the  rising 
state.  They  found  in  it  very  consr- 
derable  treasures,  and  an  ample  store 
of  all  the  munitions  of  war.  Their 
troops,  which  before  were  only  irre¬ 
gular  assemblages  of  half-armed  pea¬ 
santry,  could  now  be  equipped  in  the 
full  style  of  a  regular  army.  A  gene¬ 
ral  amelioration  was  observed  in  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  nation  ;  and,  from 
a  horde  of  insurgent  banditti,  it  begaa 
to  acquire  the  character  of  a  regular 
and  civilized  society. 
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The  troops  rendered  disposable  by 
the  reduction  of  Tripolizza,  were  di¬ 
rected  partly  upon  Patras,  and  partly 
upon  Corinth.  The  siege  of  this  last 
place  was  pushed  with  peculiar  vigour, 
on  account  of  its  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  key  of  the  Morea,  since  its  pos¬ 
session  would,  in  a  great  measure,  shut 
the  peninsula  against  the  invader.  The 
town  had  been  repeatedly  penetrated  ; 
but  the  surrender  of  the  citadel,  named 
the  Impregnable,  formed  the  brilliant 
close  of  the  present  year.  The  gene¬ 
ral  Congress,  which  had  been  transfer¬ 
red  from  Argus  to  Epidaurus,  was  now 
removed  to  Corinth.  This  body  had 
just  completed  the  plan  of  a  general 
constitution  for  Greece,  which  was  not, 
however,  promulgated  till  the  close  of 
January  in  the  following  year. 

Thus  the  campaign  in  the  Morea 
had  been  almost  one  continued  train 
of  success,  which  issued  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  tumultuary  insurrection, 
into  a  regular  and  organized  republic. 
In  the  outer  parts  of  Greece,  more 
directly  exposed  to  Turkish  inroad,  the 
scene  had  been  much  more  chequered. 
Athens,  whose  mighty  name  and  mo¬ 
numents  seemed  to  present  almost  en¬ 
tire  the  image  of  her  ancient  glory, 
shared  the  earliest  movements  of  the 
Greek  nation.  In  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  inhabitants,  by  a  generiu  ri¬ 
sing,  drove  the  Turks  out  of  the  city, 
and  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Acropolis.  Although  this  point 
could  not  be  forced,  yet  the  standard 
of  liberty  floated  on  the  Piraeus,  and 
a  senate  was  installed,  under  the  vene¬ 
rable  title  of  Areopagus.  Presently 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  arming  them¬ 
selves,  to  the  number  of  about  8000, 
laid  close  siege  to  the  Acropolis.  These 
antique  bulwarks  presented  an  impreg¬ 
nable  front  to  the  rude  assailants ;  but 
the  continuance  of  the  blockade  had 
reduced  it  to  considerable  distress, 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  a 
Turkish  division,  under  Omer  Brioni, 


succeeded,  with  difficulty,  ia  penetra¬ 
ting  through  Thessaly.  The  Greeks 
prepared  themselves  for  a  vigorous  re¬ 
sistance  ;  yet,  on  the  first  approach  of 
the  Turkish  vanguard,  they  were  seized 
with  one  of  those  sudden  panics  to 
which  raw  troops  are  liable.  They  fled 
in  confusion,  either  to  the  mountains, 
or  to  their  ships.  Athens  returned 
under  the  full  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
except  that  the  flag  of  independence 
still  waved  in  the  Pirxus.  In  the 
course  of  some  months,  however,  the 
Turks,  receiving  no  reinforcements, 
were  gradually  worn  down  by  disease 
and  partial  conflicts ;  while  the  Greeks 
rallied,  and  were  reinforced  by  their 
victorious  countrymen  in  Thessaly  and 
the  Morea.  They  were  at  length  ena¬ 
bled  to  advance  upon  Athens  in  such 
force,  that  Omer  judged  it  necessary 
to  evacuate  the  town,  and  retire  into 
the  citadel.  The  Greeks  made  despe¬ 
rate  efforts  to  carry  it ;  but,  though 
they  had  established  themselves  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  parapet,  they  were 
unable  to  mount  the  rock,  and  were 
obliged  to  trust  to  blockade  for  the 
reduction  of  this  post.  In  this  state 
of  things,  the  year  closed.  It  is  gra¬ 
tifying  that  the  war  at  this  point  was 
marked  by  no  violence  or  atrocity  on 
either  side.  At  the  instance  of  the 
British  ambassador,  the  Porte  had 
given  directions,  that  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  Athens  should,  if  possible,  be 
kept  entire.  This  direction  was  strict¬ 
ly  observed  ;  and  what  was  still  more 
important,  the  laws  of  humanity  were 
respected  in  all  the  combats  which 
took  place  on  the  spot  rendered  sacred 
by  the  remains  of  Athens. 

That  extensive  territory, -reaching 
from  the  Morea  to  Macedonia,  which 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Thessaly,  had  made  no  delay  in  decla¬ 
ring  for  the  cause  of  independence. 
The  wide  plains,  of  which  it  was  chief¬ 
ly  composed,  were  traversed  in  many 
parts  by  lofty  chains,  which  afforded 
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favourable  points  for  the  operations  of 
irregular  infantry.  A  chief  here  arose, 
exactly  suited  to  the  wants  of  this  rude 
warfare.  Odysseus,  or,  as  we  still 
translate  it,  Ulysses,  notwithstanding 
his  celebrated  name,  had  been  hitherto 
distinguished  only  as  chief  of  a  band 
of  robbers,  who  haunted  the  moun* 
tainous  tracts  between  Thessaly  and 
Albania.  In  this  character  he  might 
have  lived  and  died,  had  not  propi« 
tious  fate  given  him  a  cause  to  defend, 
his  exploits  in  which  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  hero.  As  soon  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  independence  was  raised,  Ulys¬ 
ses  was  acknowledged  as  its  chief ;  and 
the  numerous  forces  assembled  under 
it,  soon  enabled  him  to  overrun  nearly 
the  whole  of  Thessaly,  and  to  threaten 
Larissa,  its  capital.  This  territory, 
however,  lay  too  near  to  the  centre  of 
Turkish  power,  to  be  abandoned  to  its 
fate.  Successive  reinforcements  were 
poured  in  from  Macedonia  and  Rou- 
melia,  which  relieved  the  capital,  and 
obliged  Ulysses  to  take  up  a  defensive 
position.  The  train  of  events  is  now 
indistinct  and  various.  The  steeps  of 
Tempe,  of  Parnassus,  and  of  Pindus, 
once  the  chosen  seats  of  the  Muses,  now 
afforded  a  sacred  refuge  to  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  liberty.  Thermopylx  again 
became  the  bulwark  of  Greece ;  and 
its  defenders,  if  they  could  not  alto¬ 
gether  bar  the  passage  of  the  invader, 
at  least  made  him  suffer  such  loss,  as 
to  cripple  his  subsequent  exertions. 
The  close  of  the  year  found  the  Greeks 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Thessa¬ 
ly  ;  they  had  reduced  the  citadel  of 
Thebes,  recovered  Levadia,  and  began 
to  place  Larissa  again  in  a  state  of 
alarm. 

Macedonia,  in  its  plains,  and  in  its 
mountains  of  Athos  and  Olympus, 
contained  a  numerous  Greek  popula¬ 
tion,  which  rose  in  arms  as  soon  as  the 
trumpet  of  liberty  was  heard  to  sound. 
Having  assembled  a  numerous  force. 


they  prepared  to  form  the  siege  of  Sa- 
lonica.  This  city,  enriched  by  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trade,  particularly  that  carried 
on  by  land  with  the  interior  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  formed  a  sort  of  capital  of  modern 
Greece.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  70,000  souls.  Tbecaptureof 
such  a  place  would  have  been  a  decisive 
blow  in  favour  of  the  cause.  The  ene¬ 
my,  however,  made  immediate  exer¬ 
tions  to  avert  this  catastrophe.  All 
the  disposable  troops  were  drawn  from 
Koumelia  ;  the  whole  Mussulman  po¬ 
pulation  of  Salonica  were  put  under 
arms ;  even  the  Jews  were  induced,  by 
their  superior  hatred  of  the  Christuns, 
to  enlist  for  the  first  time  under  the 
banners  of  Mahomet.  The  Greeks, 
though  still  superior  in  number,  yet, 
being  ill  armed,  and  wholly  d^itute 
of  artillery,  could  not  resist  the  shock 
of  the  Ottoman  force.  They  were  de¬ 
feated  with  great  slaughter  in  two 
successive  actions,  and  finally  obliged 
to  take  shelter  in  the  peninsula  of  Cas¬ 
sandra,  which  they  had  fortified.  The 
Pacha,  having  attacked  them  in  this 
position,  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and 
obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

It  was  very  difficult,  however,  for 
the  Greeks  to  maintain  themselves  in 
a  quarter  at  which  all  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  the  interior  of  Turkey  first 
arrived.  In  the  end  of  October,  a  large 
army  was  formed,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Mahommed,  a  new 
Pacha,  possessed  of  uncommon  vigour 
and  energy.  This  chief  proceeded  to 
attack  the  intrenched  lines,  with  which 
they  covered  the  peninsula.  On  the 
9th  of  November,  the  first  assault  was 
given ;  but  so  obstinate  was  the  de- 
rence,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in 
disorder.  On  the  12th,  however,  he 
returned  with  fresh  troops,  particular¬ 
ly  of  horse.  After  a  desperate  strug¬ 
gle,  the  line  was  forced,  particularly  by 
a  charge  of  cavalry.  The  Greeks  then 
could  no  longer  contend  against  snpe* 
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nor  numbers ;  they  made  desperate  at« 
tempts  to  defend  the  village  of  Cas* 
sandra,  and  several  forts  which  they 
had  erected  ;  but  this  vain  resistance 
tended  only  to  prolong  the  slaughter 
Three  thousand  of  this  unfortunate  na« 
tion  are  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
this  dreadful  combat ;  a  vast  number 
were  taken,  and  sold  as  slaves  in  the 
market  of  Salonica ;  a  few  escaped  by 
sea  to  Skiothos. 

The  Pacha  now  turned  his  arms 
against  Mount  Athos,  called  by  the 
modern‘s  Monte  Santo  ;  to  whose  re¬ 
cesses  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Greeks,  after  their  original  defeat,  had 
fled  for  shelter.  Before  proceeding  to 
action,  however,  he  made  them  an  of¬ 
fer  of  being  allowed  to  depart  upon  the 
payment  of  250,000  piastres.  The 
Greeks,  though  intrenched  in  very 
strong  positions,  were  so  overawed  by 
the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  that  they 
accepted  the  conditions,  and  hastened 
their  retreat  to  more  fortunate  climes. 
The  Pacha,  by  a  mixture  of  vigour  and 
clemency,  succeeded  in  putting  down 
all  the  minor  insurrectional  move¬ 
ments  ;  and  Macedonia  was  finally  re¬ 
duced  to  a  state  of  full  submission  to 
Turkish  dominion. 

The  only  remaining  continental  thea¬ 
tre  of  war  was  in  Albania.  We  have 
formerly  seen  how  Ali,  after  being  re¬ 
duced  to  the  last  extremity,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obliging  the  Turkish  com¬ 
mander  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Jani- 
na,  and  to  retire  upon  Arta  ;  and  had 
thus  begun  in  some  degree  to  retrieve 
his  affairs.  At  the  same  time,  a  differ¬ 
ence  arose  between  Ismail  Pacha  and 
the  Suliotes,  who  demanded  a  greater 
measure  of  nide|}endence  than  he  chose 
to  consent  to  ;  and  they  were  thus  in¬ 
duced,  if  not  to  act  in  strict  concert 
with  him,  at  least  to  operate  a  diver¬ 
sion  in  his  favour.  The  Porte,  mean¬ 
time,  dissatisfied  with  the  slow  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  war,  called  from  the  Pa- 


chalic  of  the  Morea,  Chourschid,  once 
Grand  Vizier,  and  a  chief  of  high  re¬ 
putation.  They  placed  under  his  com¬ 
mand  all  the  troops  and  Pachas  in  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Albania,  and 
assured  him  of  having  50,000  men  at 
his  disposal.  Chourschid  made  no  de¬ 
lay  in  assuming  the  command,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  theatre  of  action.  Ha¬ 
ving  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  he  was  not  long  of  driving  back 
Ali  into  his  own  fortresses,  Letharit- 
za,  and  the  castle  on  the  lake  of  Jani- 
na.  Just,  however,  as  the  old  tyrant 
was  reduced  to  extremity,  the  great 
Greek  explosion  burst  forth  ;  and  the 
attention  of  Chourschid  was  distracted 
by  the  blaze  of  insurrection  on  every 
side.  Ali,  a  second  Proteus,  proclaim¬ 
ed  himself  the  champion  of  liberty  ;  it 
was  even  published,  that  he  was  ready 
to  become  a  Christian,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  defend  and  avenge  this  new 
faith.  The  Greeks,  however,  mindful 
how  their  blood  had  flowed  beneath 
the  sword  of  this  cruel  and  treacher¬ 
ous  chief,  declined,  imprudently  per¬ 
haps,  to  enter  into  any  close  combina¬ 
tion,  or  even  to  take  any  direct  mea¬ 
sures  for  his  relief.  They,  therefore, 
merely  pursued  their  own  private  ends 
against  the  now  common  enemy,  lea¬ 
ving  him  to  reap  the  benefit  as  he  best 
could. 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Suliotes,  so 
well  known  for  the  most  desperate  bra¬ 
very,  were  now  in  arms.  They  redu¬ 
ced  Salona,  and  were  preparing  to  form 
the  sieges  of  Arta  and  Preveza.  To 
relieve  these  places,  as  well  as  to  throw 
succours  into  Thessaly  and  the  Morea, 
Chourschid  was  obliged  to  detach  larm 
portions  of  the  force  with  which  he 
was  acting  against  Ali.  He  thus  pre¬ 
vented  the  Suliotes  and  their  allies 
from  effecting  anything  of  import¬ 
ance  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
his  own  operations  crippled ;  so  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  passed  iu 
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mutual  marches  and  moTementSy  With¬ 
out  any  decisive  result.  The  confede- 
rateSy  howevery  benefited  greatly  by  the 
arririil  from  the  Morea  of  Alexander 
Mauro  Cardato,  a  Greek  of  high  fa- 
milyy  and  whose  ancestors  had  reigned 
over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Though 
not  possessed  of  much  military  expe¬ 
rience,  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  in¬ 
formation,  and  great  political  address. 
He  had,  therefore,  a  most  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  in  combinmg  and  directing  the 
varied  elements,  of  which  this  western 
confederacy  was  composed.  Under  his 
auspices,  a  senate,  consisting  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  was  formed,  first 

Suli,  and  then  at  Urachori ;  and  a 
communication  for  mutual  aid  was 
formed  with  Thessaly.  Mauro  Carda¬ 
to  himself  was  afterwards  raised  to  the 
residency  of  the  General  Legislative 
enate  of  Greece. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
both  parties  seemed  to  determine  upon 
performing  some  exploit  of  import¬ 
ance.  .Chourschid,  having  obtained  re¬ 
inforcements,  pressed  All  so  close,  that, 
in  the  end  of  November,  he  became 
master  of  Letharitza,  one  of  his  two 
remaining  fortresses,  and  left  him  only 
his  last  hold,  the  castle  on  the  lake  of 
Janina.  While  he  was  busy  in  this  un¬ 
dertaking,  the  confederates,  on  their 
side,  were  no  less  active.  They  united 
all  their  forces  to  attack  Arta,  the 
most  important  sea-port  on  this  coast. 
It  was  defended  by  a  large  force,  un. 
.der  the  command  of  Hassan  Bey,  and 
of  Ismail  Pascho  Bey,  who  had  been 
now  long  employed  in  this  quarter. 
The  Turkish  troops  came  out  and  gave 
battle,  which  was  most  furiousU  con¬ 
tested.  The  left  wing  of  the  Greeks 
was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  cavalry  of  Hassan;  but  the 
right  wing,  being  victorious,  came  to 
its  aid,  and  finally  decided  the  battle 
in  their  favour.  Next  day,  they  made  a 
general  attack  in  the  town;  and,  though 
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the  Turks  defended  themselves  with 
the  greatest  obstinacjr  in  the  streets 
and  houses,  the  desertion  of  a  body  of 
Albanians  turned  the  day  entirely 
against  them,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  r^reat  into  the  citadel.  The  Gre»s, 
having  received  some  reinforcements, 
and  having  unsuccessfully  offered  terms, 
hesitated  not  to  undertake  the  storm 
of  that  fortress.  Itwastolerablystrong, 
and  well  defended  by  cannon ;  but  the 
assailants  had  established  themselves  so 
close  to  the  rampart,  that  the  artillery 
could  not  play  with  effect.  The  two 
Greek  chiefs,  Kanghos  and  Hiscos, 
placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  scaled  the  heights,  and  hoisted 
the  ensign  of  the  cross  on  both  sides 
of  the  fort.  The  defence  was  still  des¬ 
perate  ;  but  the  place  was  finally  car¬ 
ried,  a  great  part  of  the  garrison  put 
to  the  sword,  and  the  rest  made  pri¬ 
soners.  The  Greeks,  unable  to  forget 
old  enmities,  treated  very  ill  the  Al¬ 
banians  who  had  come  over  to  them  in 
the  course  of  this  conflict ;  and,  by  this 
repetition  of  n  similar  conduct  after  the 
siege  of  Tripolizza,  imprudently  cut 
the  thread  of  an  alliance  which  might 
have  proved  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  cause.  The  present  campaign  was 
terminated  by  this  exploit,  destined  to 
be  followed,  in  the  commencement  of 
next  year,  by  other  events  still  more 
critical. 

Having  thus  traced  the  varied  for¬ 
tunes  of  continental  Greece,  we  have 
now  only  to  notice  some  detached  in¬ 
sular  theatres  of  war.  The  principal 
was  Candia.  The  Candiot  Mussuln^ 
were  distinguished,  beyond  all  the  otlmr 
Ottoman  subjects,  by  an  excess  of  bi¬ 
gotry  and  firocity.  The  unfortunate 
Greeks,  who  inhabited  the  cities  and 
sea-ports  of  this  large  island,  were 
held  m  the  most  cruel  thraldom,  and 
exposed  to  every  species  of  outrage. 
In  the  interior,  however,  there  was 
quite  a  different  Greek  race,  called  the 
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Sfacchiotes,  who  occupied  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  high  plains,  and  subsisted  by 
pasturage  and  hunting.  Brave, and  con¬ 
stantly  armed,  they  maintained  a  rude 
and  simple  independence,  in  which  the 
Turks  were  obliged  to  acquiesce.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  these  classes  shewed  at  first  any 
disposition  to  share  the  general  move¬ 
ment  of  the  nation.  The  Greeks  of  the 
cities  were  bent  to  the  dust  by  the 
bondage  under  which  they  groaned  ; 
their  spirits,  broken  by  slavery,  had  not 
energy  enough  to  make  any  attempt  to 
effect  their  own  deliverance.  The  Sfac¬ 
chiotes  again,  so  long  as  they  were  left 
unmolested  in  the  possession  of  their 
native  plains  and  bills,  made  little  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  what  was  passing  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  tyrannical 
rashness  of  the  government  broke  this 
tranquillity.  The  general  order,  issued 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  to 
disarm  all  the  Greeks  in  the  empire, 
reached  Crete  only  about  the  beginning 
of  June  ;  and  it  was  put  in  execution 
without  difficulty,  in  regard  to  those 
inhabiting  the  towns  and  sea-coast. 
The  Turks,  however,  had  the  teme¬ 
rity  to  attempt  its  enforcement  also 
against  the  Sfacchiotes.  Notice  was 
sent  to  the  chiefs  of  their  tribes,  that 
all  the  arms  in  their  possession  should 
be  brought  to  certain  appointed  places, 
under  pain  of  the  severest  chastisement. 
The  Sfacchiotes  made  at  first  a  cour¬ 
teous  excuse,  representing,  that  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  this  decree  was  impossible, 
or  at  least  fatal  to  them ;  that, without 
arms,  they  could  not  defend  themselves 
arainst  the  wild  beasts  with  which  all 
their  quarters  were  infested.  This  re¬ 
ply  was  met  by  reiterated  menaces, 
unless  the  mandate  of  the  Porte  was 
immediately  complied  with.  Fire  was 
now  struck  into  the  Sfacchiotes  ;  they 
communicated  with  each  other,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  vindicate  by  their  arms 
themselves,  the  continued  possession 
of  them.  The  Mussulmen  met  them, 


but  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh¬ 
ter  ;  and  in  a  short  time  Canea,  and 
all  the  towns  in  the  island,  were  close¬ 
ly  blockaded,  and  were  kept  in  that 
state  through  the  rest  of  the  year, 
without  either  the  Turks  being  able 
to  relieve,  or  the  Greeks  to  reduce,  any 
one  of  them. 

Cyprus,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  plea¬ 
sures  and  graces,  was  still  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  indolent  and  voluptuous  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Turks 
and  Greeks,  who  were  here  nearly  in 
equal  number,  lived  in  a  state  of  union 
unknown  in  anv  other  part  either  of  the 
islands  or  continent.  There  was  every 
appearance,  therefore,  that  the  storm, 
which  was  desolating  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  would  pass  over  their  heads. 
It  came  upon  them,  however,  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  The  Pachas  of 
Syria,  dreading  a  rebellion  in  Cyprus, 
similar  to  that  of  Samos  and  Candia, 
collected  a  force  of  12,000  men,  and 
threw  it  upon  the  island.  These  troops, 
either  old  soldiers  of  Dijezzar,  or  ban¬ 
ditti  from  the  bordering  Arab  deserts, 
arrived  in  full  confidence  of  having  an 
opportunity  to  satiate  themselves  with 
blood  and  plunder.  They  soon  began 
to  commit  individual  assassination,  and 
acts  of  rapine ;  and,  finding  that  the 
Aga  had  not  firmness  to  punish  these, 
gradually  went  into  a  system  of  indis¬ 
criminate  pillage.  The  Greeks  were 
not  only  robbed,  but  treated  with  every 
species  of  outrage,  and  murdered  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  Peculiar 
enmity  was  shewn  towards  their  priests, 
the  objects  of  their  highest  veneration. 
These  excesses,  which  began  at  Larmi- 
ca,  were  spread  to  Neiosia  and  Tama- 
gpista,by  detachments,  which  soon  exci¬ 
ted  the  original  Mussulman  garrisons  to 
imitate  their  enormities.  Thus  Cyprus, 
merely  in  consequence  of  its  passive 
and  unoffending  character,  continued, 
during  the  whole  year,  a  prey  to  the 
greatest  calamities.  Rhodes  experien- 
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ced  a£ate  nearly  umilar ;  and  theTurka, 
in  general,  seemed  studious  to  show, 
that  a  still  more  dreadful  fate  awaited 
those  who  passively  submitted,  than 
others  who  opposed  the  most  violent 
and  determined  resistance. 

While  all  the  mountains,  seas,  and 
islands  of  Greece,  were  the  theatre  of 
fierce  and  terrible  conflict,  the  Divan 
was  agitated  by  negotiations  involving 
the  deepest  interests  of  the  empire. 
These  were  viewed  with  intense  an¬ 
xiety  by  Greece,  and  by  all  Europe. 
On  them  was  suspended  the  .ques¬ 
tion,  whether  Russia  was  to  avail  her¬ 
self  of  a  crisis  so  opportune  to  her 
ambition,  when,  by  joining  her  arms 
to  those  of  the  Greeks,  she  might,  it 
was  supposed,  march  almost  unresisted 
to  the  Ottoman  capitaL  This  deci¬ 
sion  seemed  the  more  probable,  as 
she  manifested,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  highest  indignation  at  the  out¬ 
rages  offered  to  the  Greeks,  and  to 
that  religion  which  she  shared  with 
them.  The  Baron  Strogonoff,  who 
seemed  in  these  respects  even  to  go 
beyond  the  views  of  his  master,  ad¬ 
dressed  remonstrance  upon  remon¬ 
strance,  to  which  the  Porte  returned 
only  haughty  answers,  justifying  its 
own  proceedings,  and  reproaching 
Russia  with  the  protection  which  she 
granted  to  the  fugitive  revolters.  The 
fulfilment  of  the  treaties  respecting  the 
Greeks,  and  the  reparation  of  the  in¬ 
juries  which  they  had  suffered,  she  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  period  when  the  whole 
of  that  rebel  nation  should  have 'laid 
down  their  arms.  The  Russians,  on 
the  other  hand,  announced,  that,  so 
long  as  the  Porte  persevered  in  her 
present  career,  Russia  would  not  cease 
to  afford  shelter  to  the  victims  of  her 
fury.  The  continued  exchange  of  such 
notes  worked  up  the  two  parties  to  a 
•  considerable  pitch  of  irritation,  which 
was  heightened  by  several  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  towards  individuals,  whom  Stro¬ 


gonoff  claimed  as  Russian  subjects. 
The  latter^  at  length  quitted  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mansion  of  the  Russian  legation 
at  Pera,  and  retired  to  his  country- 
house,  where,  declining  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  government,  he  wait¬ 
ed  the  arrival  of  further  instructions. 
The  accommodation  seemed  to  be¬ 
come  more  distant  than  ever,  when  the 
rage  of  the  people,  inflamed  by  tidings 
of  the  disasters  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
destruction  of  Aywali,  gfave'rise  to 
scenes  of  tumult  and  massacre,  more 
outrageous  than  any  that  had  yet  oc¬ 
curred.  At  length  Strogonoff  sent  a 
note,  reiterating  all  bis  former  de¬ 
mands,  and  announcing,  that,  unless  a 
satisfactory  answer  was  received  in 
the  course  of  eight  days,  he,  with  his 
whole  legation,  would  immediately 
quit  Constantinople.  For  the  period 
specified,  and  for  two  days  longer,  the 
Ottoman  government  maintained  a 
proud  silence ;  but  when,  at  the  end 
of  that  time^  the  ambassador  demand¬ 
ed  his  passports,  an  extraordinary  fer¬ 
mentation  was  excited.  It  was  strong¬ 
ly  rumoured,  and  would  have  been 
highly  approved  by  a  great  part  of  the 
population  and  troops,  that  Strogonoff 
should  have  been  committed  to  the 
Seven  Towers  ;  and  such  an  intention 
probably  floated  in  the  mind  of  the 
ministers.  Serious  reflection,  however, 
and  the  urgent  representation  of  the 
'  other  European  ambassadors,  induced 
more  moderate  resolutions.  The  paa^ 
ports  demanded  were  sent ;  and,  before 
the  vessel  set  sail,  a  reply  was  even 
transmitted,  conceived  in  tolerably  mo¬ 
derate  terms.  The  measures  taken 
against  the  Greeks,  were  represented 
as  either  necessary  for  the  suppression 
and  punishment  of  so  criminm  an  in¬ 
surrection,  or  as  excesses  committed 
by  the  lowest  populace,  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  had  not  been  able  to  prevent. 
At  the  same  time,  all  the  promises 
were  reiterated,  wUch  had  so  often 
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been  made,  eventual  upon  the  final 
putting  down  of  the  inaurrection,  and 
the  delivering  up  of  Michael  Luzzo 
and  his  adherents.  The  Russian  am¬ 
bassador,  however,  conceived,  that  this 
note,  having  been  delayed  beyond  the 
time  prescribed,  could  not  now  be  re¬ 
ceived,  or  even  aiford  a  ground  for  de¬ 
laying  his  departure.  On  the  Slat 
July,  he  set  sail  for  Odessa. 

An  extraordinary  emotion  was  felt 
throughout  Europe  at  this  event,which 
seemed  to  prognosticate  an  immediate 
rupture,  and  the  approach  of  the  fatal 
era  of  Ottoman  downfal.  England 
and  Austria,  above  all,  the  one  in  a 
maritime,  the  other  in  a  territorial 
view,  trembled  at  such  a  gigantic  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  already  colossal  power 
of  Russia.  Their  ambassadors  at  the 
Porte  spared  no  pains  to  induce  this 
haughty  and  barbarous  potentate  to 
adoptaconciliatory  course,  more  suited 
to  his  weakness  and  the  perils  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  Lord  Strangford, 
.who,  by  his  address,  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  an  influence  beyond  that  of 
any  other  diplomatist,  obtained  several 
important  concessions.  An  embargo, 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  Russian 
vessels  at  Constantinople,  was  taken 
off,  and  a  general  amnesty  proclaimed 
for  the  Greeks  who  should  submit. 
The  Pacha  of  Ibrail,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  most  horrible  outrages  in 
Wallachia,was  changed.  Lord  Strang¬ 
ford  then  undertook  to  transmit  to  St 
Petersburgh  the  note  intended  for,  but 
refused  by,  M.  Strogonoff,  with  such 
observations  from  himself  as  might  fa¬ 
vour  its  acceptance. 

Whatever  might  be  the  skUI  and  di¬ 
ligence  employed  to  avert  the  dreaded 
rupture,  they  would  probably  have  been 
unavailing,had  not  other  circumstances 
produced  an  entire  change  in  the  views 
of  the  Russian  cabinet.  The  ambition 
of  conquest  had  yielded  to  the  dread 
of  losing  actual  power,  in  consequence 


of  the  popular  spirit,  now  fermenting 
throughout  Europe.  Alexander,  esta¬ 
blished  as  head  of  the  monarchical  al¬ 
liance,  placed  now  his  glory  in  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  obligations  imposed  by 
this  character.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
catching  at  the  tempting  prospects  of¬ 
fered  by  a  T urkish  war,  be  addressed 
a  note  to  the  cabinets,  stating  his  rea¬ 
diness  to  abstain  from  hostilities,  pro¬ 
vided  they  could  point  out  any  other 
method,  by  which  he  could  obtain 
those  conditions  which  the  honour  of 
the  crown,  the  maintenance  of  treaties, 
humanity,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Christian  religion,  rendered  it  his  duty 
to  exact  from  the  Porte. 

This  note  drew  the  anxious  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  European  cabinets; 
and,  in  a  meeting,  which  took  place  at 
Hanover,  between  Prince  Metternich 
and  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
measures  were  concerted  for  fulfilling 
its  object.  Instructions  were  sent  to 
their  ambassadors  to  use  every  means, 
at  once  of  obtaining  concessions  from 
the  Porte,  and  of  persuading  Russia  to 
be  satisfied  with  them.  In  the  month 
of  October,  a  note  was  transmitted 
from  Russia,  repeating  the  demands 
formerly  made.  More  than  a  month, 
however,  elapsed,  before  Lord  Strang¬ 
ford  could  prevail  on  the  Turkish  ca¬ 
binet  to  send  an  answer.  He  obtained, 
however,  the  dismissal  of  the  Reiss 
Essendi,  and  the  substitution  of  a  more 
moderate  character.  At  length,  on  the 
10th  December,  the  new  Reiss  Essen¬ 
di  delivered  to  Lord  Strangford  a  note, 
couched  in  more  moderate  terms  than, 
>anyhitherto  communicated.  The  Porte 
now  agreed  to  waive,  for  the  present, 
■what  it  called  its  just  pretensions,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  delivery  of  its  rebellious 
subjects  who  had  found  refuge  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Although  it  could  not  evacuate 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  without  deli¬ 
vering  up  those  provinces  to  anarchy, 
it  promised  to  maintain  in  them  only 
17 
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such  a  number  of  troops  as  would  be 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order. 
It  then  renewed  its  promises  of  protec¬ 
tion  and  restitution  to  the  Greeks,  as 
soon  as  they  should  have  laid  down 
their  arms.  This  note  was  transmitted 
to  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  representation^  that. 


though  it  did  not  contain  all  that  could 
be  wished,  yet  the  Turks  were  making 
concessions,  and  shewed  no  disposition 
to  engage  in  war ;  and  that,  at  alt  events, 
no  serious  evil  could  arise  from  delay. 
These  various  events  brought  the  year 
to  a  close,  without  any  decisive  issue 
to  these  important  negotiations. 
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State  Again  in  Mexico. — Dtfection  of  Iturbide.— Triumph  of  the  Inde- 
pendents.— Cories  catted. — Peru. — Defeat  of  the  Viceroy’s  Troops. — San 
Martin  enters  Lima.-^Constitution  established  by  him. — Revolution  com¬ 
pleted  in  Columbia.— Affairs  Buenos  Ayres. — Brazil.— Revolution  at  Ba¬ 

hia — At  Rio  Janeiro. — King  returns  to  Europe.— St  Domingo.— United 
States. 


This  year  decided  the  destinies  of  the 
New  World.  The  long  and  terrible 
contest  which  Spain  had  maintained, 
to  preserve  her  dominion  over  her  vast 
Transatlantic  empire,  was,  at  every 
point,  brought  to  a  close.  No  events 
could  affect  more  deeply  the  interests 
of  the  European  states,  and  the  desti> 
nies  of  the  species ;  yet,  amid  the 
crowding  concerns  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  Old  World,  these  great  distant  re¬ 
volutions  attracted  comparatively  little 
attention.  The  character  of  the  actors, 
the  particulars  of  the  events,  and  all 
the  hinges  on  which  the  political  sys¬ 
tem  moved,  have  been  transmitted  to 
ns  in  so  little  detail,  that  we  can  do 
little  more  at  present  than  state  the 
general  results. 

The  Mexican  insurgents  had  for 
some  years  disappeared  from  the  scene; 
they  no  longer  threatened  the  capital 
or  the  central  seats  of  trade ;  they  were 
supposed  in  Europe  to  be  confined  to 
a  few  guerilla  bands,  traversing  the  re¬ 
moter  districts.  The  fact,  however. 


was,  that  civil  war  had  been  raging, 
without  intermission,  in  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  that  the  independents,  though 
they  could  not  carry  any  of  the  capi¬ 
tals,  had  been  in  uninterrupted  posses¬ 
sion  of  extensive  districts  ;  while,  by 
perpetual  conflicts,  maintained  with 
various  fortune  against  the  royalists,  ^ 
they  had  been  acquiring  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  would  at  length  enable 
them  to  cope  with  regular  troops. 
Their  strength  was  now  so  far  extend¬ 
ed  and  matured,  that  it  required  only 
to  be  collected  and  regularly  pointed, 
to  be  an  overmatch  for  the  reduced 
strength  of  the  party  in  power.  That 
strength,  worn  down  by  successive 
conflicts,  was  recruited  by  only  a  very 
small  portion  even  of  those  slender  re¬ 
inforcements  which  Spain  was  still  able 
to  send,  but  which  were  directed  to¬ 
wards  quarters  in  which  the  resist¬ 
ance  wore  a  more  active  and  alarming 
aspect. 

That  rallying  point,  which  the  in¬ 
dependent  canse  wanted,  was  supplied 
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^  a  Terr  unexpected  circumstance. 
The  revolutions  of  the  peninsula  and 
of  Italy,  had  suggested  to  all  armies 
the,  idea  of  becoming  the  champions 
of  liberty.  This  impression,  blended, 
perhaps,  with  hopes  of  personal  aggran¬ 
dizement,  worked  on  the  mind  of  Don 
Augustin  Iturbide,  a  native  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  commanding  a  regiment  almost 
entirely  composed  of  Creoles.  About 
the  beginning  of  January,  he  and  this 
regiment  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
were  soon  after  announced  as  having 
joined  the  insurrectionary  bands  in  the 
province  of  Mexico.  Another  colonel, 
of  the  name  of  Cavaleri,  followed  his 
example,  and,  on  the  24th  February, 
they  published  the  basis  of  a  new  po¬ 
litical  arrangement  for  the  Mexican 
empire.  The  terms  were,  that  New 
Spain  should  be  independent  of  the 
old,  under  a  limited  and  constitutional 
monarchy  ;  that  the  King,  Don  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.,  should  be  Emperor  of 
Mexico,  provided  he  should  choose  to 
come  and  reside  there;  if  not,  the  crown 
should  be  conferred  upon  any  one  of 
the  princes  of  his  family,  who  might 
comply  with  this  condition.  An  army 
was  to  be  formed,  called  the  Army  of 
the  Three  Guarantees,  which  were  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  union  be¬ 
tween  Americans  and  Europeans. 

After  this  declaration,  all  the  inde¬ 
pendent  forces  ranged  themselves,  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  under  Iturbide,  who 
found  himself  soon  at  the  head  of20, 000 
or  25,000  men.  The  governor  Apo- 
daca  lost  no  time  in  sending  against  him 
all  thedi8posabletroops,compo8ing8till 
a  force  with  which  Iturbide  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  cope  in  the  field  ;  but,  opera¬ 
ting  on  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  he 
carried  on  with  such  advantage  a  de¬ 
sultory  and  skirmishing  warfare,  that 
the  royalists  were  soon  obliged  to  give 
up  the  open  country,  and  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  in  the  fortified  towns. 

An  unfortunate  rulcr'must  usually 


bear  the  bbme  of  all  the  disasters  which 
befal  under  his  sway.  The  high  par- 
tizans  of  Spain  ascribed  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Apcdaca  the  distressed  state  of 
their  affairs.  They  were  thus  impel¬ 
led  into  me.i8ure8  very  inconsistent 
with  those  high  principles  of  authority 
and  subordination  which  it  was  their 
pride  to  support.  An  association  of 
the  principal  officers  was  formed,  in 
which  it  was  determined  to  divest 
Apodaca  of  all  his  functions,  and  send 
him  back  to  Spain,  nominating  in  his 
room  Don  Francis  Novella,  whom  they 
highly  esteemed  for  his  popular  talents, 
and  attachment  to  the  mother  country. 
So  unanimous  was  this  resolution,  and 
so  well  concerted  the  plan,  that  Apo¬ 
daca  found  himself  in  no  condition  to 
resist,  and  was  obliged  to  publish  a  de¬ 
claration,  in  which  he  professed  him¬ 
self  content  with  the  safety  of  his  per¬ 
son  and  family,  and  with  having  the 
means  provided  for  him  of  returning  to 
Spain ;  and  that  he  left  all  power  in 
the  hands  of  Signor  Novella.  Novella 
then  gave  out  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  on 
account  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him ;  exhorted  all  classes  to  combine 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  good  cause, 
and  concluded, — **  Brave  veterans, 
faithful  citizens,  whose  loyalty  haa 
been  proved  by  eleven  years  of  con¬ 
stancy  and  hardship,  defenders  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Spains,  display  that 
glorious  union  which  is  the  precursor 
of  victory  1  Ah,  how  much  does  your 
companion  in  arms  long  to  see  you 
crowned  with  laurels]** 

This  revolution  was  the  less  to  be 
justified,  that  a  new  viceroy,  Don  Juan 
O’Donoju,  was  daily  expected  ;  and,  i.i 
fact,  before  the  installation  of  Novella, 
he  had  landed  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  found 
that  place  closely  blockaded  by  the 
independent  force,  under  St  Ana, 
which  had  even  more  than  once  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  city ;  and,  though  it 
had  been  liithcrto  repulsed  by  the 
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brave  exertionB  of  General  Davilla,  chief,  and  the  real  direction  of  all 
yet  the  whole  country,  between  the «  affairs. 

sea-port  and  Mexico,  was  in  the  hands  This  agreement  being  concluded,  it 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  communications  was  announced  to  Novella,  who  was 
cut  off.  Even  if  he  could  penetrate  to  called  upon  in  consequence  to  lay  down  . 
Mexico,  he  had  no  means  or  certunty  his  usurped  authority,  and  to  open  the 
of  enforcing  his  authority  against  No-  gates  of  the  capital.  Novella  held  this 
vella,  whom  his  fellow  officers  had  demand  greatly  at  nought,  and  d^ 
chosen  in  a  manner  which  they  were  nounced  O’Donoju  as  the  real  traitor 
not  likely  easily  to  retract.  Under  to  his  country.  Iturbide,  who  expect- 
these  considerations,  O’Donoju  form-  ed  nothing  else,  was  already  in  march 
ed  the  resolution,  certainly  very  con-  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  by  force 
trary  to  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  to  of  arms.  A  check,  however,  which  he 
treat  with  Iturbide  ;  and  this  step  he  experienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
endeavoured,  though,  as  might  nave  Mexico,  taught  him  the  necessity  of 
been  foreseen,  without  success,  to  jus-  adhering  to  his  former  system  of  ha- 
tify  to  the  government  at  home.  He  rassing  and  desultory  warfare.  The 
alleged  the  hopelessness  of  a  successful  details  are  not  known  ;  but  the  reshlt 
issue,  and  the  calamities  in  which  it  was,  that  Novella,  finding  himself  nearj 
involved  thousands  of  opulent  families  ly  blocked  up  in  Mexico,  with  all  the 
in  both  continents.  In  pursuance  of  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  the 
this  resolution,  he  repaired  to  Cordo-  majority  even  of  those  in  the  capitd, 
va,  where  an  agreement  was  formed,  hostile  to  him,  judged  it  necessary  to 
which  was  less  a  treaty  than  an  un-  give  up  the  cause.  On  the  27th  Sep- 
qualified  acquiescence  in  all  the  views  tember,  he  entered  into  a  capitulation, 
of  Iturbide.  The  basis  was  similar  to  by  which  he  merely  stipulated  the 
that  of  the  project  already  formed  on  safe  embarkation  of  himself  and  his 
the  24th  February,  establishing  Mex-  troops. 

ico  as  independent,  and  to  be  governed  On  the  27th  September,  the  “  Arm^ 
by  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  of  the  Three  Guarantees”  made  its 
Spain,  only  on -condition  of  residence,  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  df 
A  junto,  composed  of  the  chief  per-  Mexico.  A  complete  apparent  unani- 
sons  in  the  empire,  was  to  be  formed,  mity  marked  this  great  crisis  in  the 
and  to  take  immediate  steps  for  assem-  history  of  the  western  hemisphere.  As 
bling  the  Cortes.  '  At  the  same  time,  the  successive  divisions,  upwards  of 
it  was  to  name  a  regency  of  three  per-  15,000  strong,  passed  through  the 
sons,  in  whose  hands  the  executive  go-  streets  of  the  celebrated  capita,  they 
vernment  was  to  be  placed,  till  it  should  were  hailed  by  the  universal  acclama- 
be  seen  how  the  Spanish  princes  would  ticns  of  the  multitude.  The  event  was 
receive  the  offer  made  to  them.  O’Do-  celebrated  by  a  grand  festival,  and  by 
noju  agreed  to  use  his  authority  with  all  those  religious  ceremonies  whicn 
the  troops  then  in  Mexico,  to  induce  the  Catholic  religion  appropriates  to 
them  to  quit  it  on  an  honourable  ca-  rejoicing.  Iturbide  issuea  a  proclama- 
pitulation.  For  himself,  though  he  re-  tion,  in  which  he  congratulated  the 
tained  the  title  of  Viceroy,  no  stipula-  Mexicans  on  the  peaceful  manner  in 
tion  appears  to  have  been  made  in  his  which  so  great  a  revolution  had  been 
favour,  except  that  he  should  be  a  effected,  exhorted  them  to  strict  union, 
member  of  the  junto,  while  Iturbide  and  promised  the  speedy  convocation 
retained  the  office  of  commander-in-  of  the  Cortes,  and  the  formation  of  a 
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code  of  lawt,  which  should  secure  the 
national  liberty.  He  concluded  with 
a  declaration,  probably  very  little  sin¬ 
cere  : — **  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  respect 
the  laws  I  that  you  allow  me  to  return 
to  the  bosom  of  my  beloved  family, 
and  that  you  sometimes  recollect  yotif 
friend.” 

On  the  8th  October,  only  ten  days 
after  this  revolution,  O’Donoju  died* 
This  event,  occurring  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  could  not,  it  was  supposed, 
be  imputed  to  mere  natural  causes. 
Some  ascribed  it  to  poison,  administer¬ 
ed  by  Iturbide,  in  order  to  rid  himself 
of  a  dangerous  competitor ;  while 
others  supposed  that  O'Donoiu  him¬ 
self,  repenting  the  course  he  had  ta¬ 
ken,  and  mortified  at  the  little  consi¬ 
deration  with  which  he  was  treated, 
fell  a  victim  to  his  chagrin. 

Iturbide,  thus  freed  from  rivalry, 
disp^d  all  things  at  his  pleasure.  His 
partizans  even  held  out  the  idea  df 
proclaiming  him  Emperor ;  and  for  this 
there  appeared  more  room,  when  there 
was  received  from  Spain  an  entire  re¬ 
jection  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Three 
Guarantees.  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  done,  with  any  shew  of  legality,  till 
the  assemblage  of  the  Cortes,  which,  at 
the  close  of  the  present  year,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  people  were  busied  in  electing.  Itur¬ 
bide,  meanwhile,  lost  no  time  in  taking 
measures  to  revive  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  which  had  suffered  deeply  un¬ 
der  the  continuance  of  internal  com¬ 
motion.  His  most  important  measure, 
and  one  highly  useful,  was,  to  allow  the 
free  import  and  export  of  all  goods, 
with  verv  few  exceptions,  among  which 
bullion  (that  jealous  object  of  Spanish 
restriction)  was  not  included. 

In  Peru,  the  other  grand  branch 
of  the  Hispano-American  empire,  the 
power  of  the  mother  country  was,  even 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  in  a 
tottering  condition.  The  two  parties 
were  in  presence,  without  either  being 


in  haste  to  commit  itself  ag^st  the 
other on  the  one  side,  San  Martin^ 
with  the  Chilian  army,  and  the  fleet 
under  Lord  Cochrane ;  on  the  other, 
Pezuela,  the  viceroy,  with  a  superior 
military  force,  bht  with  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  ot  acting  in  a  country,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  were  gene^y  hostile ' 
to  him.  The  Spanish  officers,  not  duly 
allowing  for  this  circumstance,  impu¬ 
ted  it  to  Pezuela*a  want  of  energy, 
that  he  had  not  before  triumphed  ovef 
the  inferior  forces  of  the  enemy.  Bt 
a  conspiracy  similar  to  that,  which 
some  months  afterwards  took  place  At 
Mexico,  they  compelled  the  Viceroy 
to  abdicate,  and  placed  in  his  roons 
La  Serna,  a  general  who  enjoyed  their 
full  confidence.  La  Serna’s  first  move¬ 
ment  was,  to  send  a  detachment,  under 
General  Ricaforte,to  attack  the  body 
of  troops  stationed  at  Pesio  under 
Amales.  San  Martin,  however,  had 
time  to  reinforce  them  With  three  bat¬ 
talions  before  the  enemy  came  op.'  At 
Pisco  a  battle  took  place,  which  waA 
maintained  on  both  sides  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy,  but  it  terminated 
in  the  total  rout  and  destruction  df 
the  division  of  Ricaforte.  He  hirosetf 
was  wounded,  and  his  whole  force 
either  killed  or  taken,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  very  few  detached  cavalry, 
who  made  their  escape  to  Lima.  At 
that  capital,  the  dismay  of  the  one 
party,  and  the  exulting  hopes  of  the 
other,  knew  then  no  bounds.  San  Mar¬ 
tin  did  not  allow  his  foes  to  breathe, 
but  marched  direct  upon  Lima,  scat¬ 
tering  proclamations,  addressed  ttr 
every  class  of  the  inhabitants,  even 
the  women.  La  Serna,  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  judged  it  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  to  attempt  maintaining  himself  at 
Lima ;  but,  on  the  6th  July,  evacuated 
that  city,  and  marched  to  take  up  a' 
position  in  the  mountain  tracts  of  Up¬ 
per  Peru.  He  left  a  garrison,  however, 
in  Callao,  the  post  which  was  capable 
of  standing  a  siege. 
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On  the  10th  July,  San  Martin,  with 
the  liberating  army,  entered  Lima,  and 
waa  hailed  by  the  sincere  acclamations 
of  the  majority  of  the  inbabu^'nts.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  Protector  of  Peru, 
abolished  all  distinctions  of  country 
and  colour,  and  declared  free  all  who 
should  be  born  thenceforth  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  of  whatever  parents.  At  the 
same  time,  he  nominated  a  junto,  un> 
der  whose  auspices  the  Act  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  drawn  up,  and  signed 
by  the  principal  inhabitants,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  venerable  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Lima. 

La  Serna,  meantime,  being  joined 
by  another  division,  under  Canterac, 
conceived  himself  in  a  condition  to  at¬ 
tempt  offensive  operations.  Canterac, 
being  dispatched  with  a  large  force, 
threw  succours  into  Callao,  and  mena¬ 
ced  Lima,  which  was  filled  with  alarm. 
A  difference  of  opinion  now  arose  be¬ 
tween  Lord  Cochrane  and  San  Mar¬ 
tin  :  the  former,  always  bold  and  en- 
terprizing,  urged  an  immediate  attack 
upon  the  royalist  general,  while  San 
Martin  conceived  ^at  this  would  be 
putting  affairs  to  unnecessary  hazard, 
and  that  want  of  provisions  would  soon 
oblige  Callao  to  surrender.  It  surren¬ 
dered,  in  fact,  on  the  22d  September, 
the  garrison  being  allowed  to  march 
out  with  their  arms  and  effects.  The 
capitulation,  however,  being  concluded 
without  any  concert  with  toe  admiral, 
proved  a  new  source  of  discord.  Lord 
Cochrane  also  complained  that  bis 
crews  had  obtained  no  share  of  that 
booty,  in  hope  of  which  they  had  cros¬ 
sed  so  many  seas,  and  endured  such  hard¬ 
ships.  Seeing  no  prospect  of  obtaining 
redress  from  the  “  Protector  of  Peru,” 
he  distributed  among  his  sailors  part 
of  600,000  dollars  which  he  held 
from  the  government  of  Chili,  and  sent 
back  the  rest ;  he  then  set  sail  in  search 
of  some  Spanish  ships  of  war  which 
were  understood  to  be  cruizing  in 
those  seas. 


San  Martin,  thus  freed  from  the 
presence  of  a  troublesome  rival,  now 
arranged  eveijthing  according  to  his 
own  views.  He  formed  a  marine,  the 
command  of  which  he  gave  to  Captain 
Guise,  a  personal  enemy  of  Cochrane. 
On  the  8th  October,  he  issued,  from 
his  protectorial  palace,  a  **  Provisional 
Statute  for  the  Administration  of  the 
Free  Departments  of  Peru.'*  This 
statute  consisted  in  centring  in  him¬ 
self,  without  control,  all  the  powers 
of  administration.  He  commanded  the 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  could  increase 
or  diminish  the  military  and  naval 
force,  impose  taxes,  contract  loans, 
conclude  treaties,  make  peace  or  war. 
Thisconstitutionwas  said  to  emanate 
from  the  empire  of  necessity,  and  the 
exigence  of  the  public  interest.”  It  was 
to  continue  till  independence  should  be 
declared  through  the  whole  extent  of 
Peru,  when  a  Congress  was  to  be  call¬ 
ed  to  establish  a  form  of  government 
which  might  appear  best  suited  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state.  •  ■ 

We  left  Columbia  in  such  a  state, 
that  only  one  finishing  stroke  was 
wanting,  to  put  the  seal  to  its'  inde¬ 
pendence.  That  finishing  stroke  was 
iven  in  the  battle  of  Calabosa.  Bo- 
var,  having  refreshed  and  recruited 
his  army,  advanced  such  demands,  as 
induced  La  Torre  the  Spanish  gene¬ 
ral,  on  the  10th  April,  to  declare  the 
truce  at  an  end.  By  the  23d  June,  Bo¬ 
livar  had  united  his  three  divisions  in 
the  plains  of  Tinaquillo,  while  La 
Torre  held  his  army  in  a  position  al¬ 
most  innaccessible,  and  strengthened 
by  artillery,  near  Calabosa.  The  forces 
which  were  to  decide  the  destiny  of 
this  great  country  were  about  6000 
on  each  side.  The  daring  Paez  suo 
ceeded  in  guiding  his  division  through 
a  narrow  ravine  to  the  left,  which 
brought  him  upon  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy.  This  division  consisted 
only  of  two  battalions  of  Spanish  foot. 
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one  of  hone,  and  of  the  English  bat¬ 
talion,  of  300  men,  under  Colonel 
Ferriert ;  yet,  without  waiting  for  the 
rest  of  the  troops,  he  threw  himself 
upon  them.  In  half  an  hour  the  con¬ 
flict  was  decided.  The  -Spanish  army 
was  totally  routed,  and  fled,  with  the 
loss  of  more  than  half  its  number,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisonen.  Ce- 
deno,  commander  of  another  Colum¬ 
bian  division,  in  despair  at  seeing  it 
impossible  that  his  troops  should  ar-^ 
rive  in  time,  and  impelled  by  headlong 
valour,  rushed  forward  individually, 
and,  coming  upon  a  mass  of  hostile  in¬ 
fantry,  perished  on  the  field.  It  was 
with  dimculty  that  the  Spanish  com¬ 
mander,  with  a  wreck  of  his  troops, 
could  regain  Puerto  Cabello. 

The  war  might  now  be  considered 
as  ended.  Bolivar,  however,  still  of¬ 
fered  an  armistice  to  La  Torre,  but 
on  such  terms,  that  it  was  rejected  by 
the  Spanish  general.  The  indepen¬ 
dent  army  then  invested  at  once  Car- 
thagena,  Cumana,  and  Puerto  Cabel¬ 
lo.  The  first  yielded  in  the  end  of 
September,  the  second  in  the  end  of 
October.  Puerto  Cabello,  however, 
now  the  last  strong-hold  of  Spanish 
domination,  held  out,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendents  were  even  obliged  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  this  place. 

The  General  Congress  met,  accord¬ 
ing  to  appointment  ,  on  the  1st  January, 
1821,  at  Rosario-deCucuta.  It  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  union  of  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  America  into  one  republic,  im- 
der  the  name  of  Columbia.  It  loaded 
with  honours  the  generals,  who,  under 
its  eye,  achieved  the  final  independence 
of  the  state.  In  the  course  of  the  year, 
it  organized  a  new  constitution,  form¬ 
ed  nearly  according  to  the  model  of 
the  United  States.  The  legislative 

?ower  was  vested  in  a  Senate  and 
louse  of  Representatives  ;  the  exe¬ 
cutive,  in  a  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  The  first  of  these  dignities  was 
.conferred  upon  Bolivar  ;  and,  though 
he  modestly  wished  to  decline  so  ar¬ 


duous  an  office,  the  Congi^  made  a 
point  of  his  accepting  it.  General  San¬ 
tander  was  appoint^  Vice-President. 
The  seat  of  government  was  transfer¬ 
red  to  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  probably 
in  order  to  be  nearer  the  frontier  oif 
Peru. 

Bubnos  Ayres  shared  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  good  fortune  of  America,  by  see¬ 
ing  the  termination  of  its  intemu  dis¬ 
sensions.  Ramirez,  commander  of  the 
provincial,  or  federal  army,  having  ap¬ 
proached  Buenos  Ayres,  was  attack¬ 
ed,  totally  defeated,  himself  killed,  and 
his  head  sent  into  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
token  of  victory.  A  negotiation  was 
then  entered  into  with  the  provincial 
authorities,  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  the  whole  of  the  provinces,  with 
the  exception  of  Monte  Video,  should 
be  united  into  one  republic  ;  that  the 
first  federal  constitution,  which  had 
formed  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  La  Plata,  should  be  pro¬ 
visionally  established ;  that  deputies 
should  be  immediately  named  for  a 
general  congress  at  Cordova,  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  ancient  consti¬ 
tution,  and  making  the  requisite  mo¬ 
difications,  before  submitting  it  to  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  provinces. 
A  good  understanding  being  thus 
established,  Buenos  Ayres,  which,  for 
more  than  a  year,  had  been  like  a 
blockaded  city,  opened  its  communi¬ 
cations  anew  with  the  vast  provinces 
of  the  interior  ;  the  piracies  by  which 
its  coasts  had  been  infested  were  sup¬ 
pressed  ;  commerce,  and  every  branch 
of  public  prosperity,  began  to  revive. 

Brazil,  though  the  present  year 
did  not  close  its  connexion  with  the 
mother  country,  experienced  yet  the 
most  important  revolutions  in  her  in¬ 
ternal  economy.  The  King,  though 
he  had  given  an  enforced  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  a  popular  go¬ 
vernment  in  Portugal,  sought  still  to 
keep  his  Transatlantic  subjects  beneath 
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the  yoke  of  absolute  power.  This, 
however,  was  out  of  the  question, 
when,  to  their  former  eag^r  desire  for 
liberty,  was  added  the  example  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Portugal.  Bahia,  the  city  of 
Brazil  which  ranks  next  in  importance 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  was  the  first  in  which 
the  flame  burst  forth.  On  the  10th 
February,  at  five  in  the  morning,  a 
regiment  of  artillery  seized  the  pow¬ 
der  ma^zine  ;  in  a  short  time,  all  the 
troops  in  the  city  rallied  round  it.  A 
military  council  was  immediately  form¬ 
ed,  and  was  called  the  Senate.  It  be¬ 
ing  understood  that  the  governor  was 
preparing  opposition,  a  detachment 
was  immediately  sent  to  arrest  him. 
Resistance  being  made  by  his  servants, 
five  or  six  of  them  were  wounded,  and 
the  governor  himself,  obliged  to  yield, 
was  carried  to  the  public  square,  where 
he  agreed  to  all  the  terms  demanded. 
These  were,  that  a  junto  should  be 
immediately  named,  and  should  give 
directions  for  electing  deputies  to  the 
Portuguese  Cortes,  who  should  be 
sent  with  instructions  to  accept  the 
constitution  settled  by  that  assembly. 
All,  however,  was  to  be  done  in  the 
name  of  King  John  VI. 

These  tidings  being  conveyed  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  the  example  would  not  be  long 
of  being  followed.  A  council  was 
held  at  court,  and  different  opinions 
were  given.  The  Conde  dos  Arcos, 
though  understood  to  be  attached  to 
the  system  of  absolute  power,  advised 
the  King  to  yield  for  the  moment,  as 
to  an  inevitable  necessity.  But  the 
lingering  love  of  power  induced  his 
Majesty  to  prefer  the  counsel  of  the 
Conde  de  Palmela,  in  pursuance  of 
which,  it  was  announced,  that  he  would 
immediately  call  a  congress  of  all  the 
authorities  in  Brazil,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  changes  which  were  proper 
to  be  made,  and  the  modifications  un¬ 
der  which  the  constitution  of  the  Cor¬ 
tes  might  be  applied  to  that  country. 


This  dilatory  and  evasive  conrse  was 
in  no  deg^  suited  to  the  present  tem¬ 
per  of  men’s  minds.  A  general  under- 
standingprevailed  among  all  the  troops ; 
and,  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  they  assenmled  in  the  great 
square  of  the  theatre,  which  echoed 
with  cries  of  “  The  King  I**  **  The 
Constitution !”  At  the  same  time,  a 
council  of  the  leading  supporters  of 
the  revolution  was  met  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  theatre. 

When  the  news  of  this  tumult  were 
conveyed  to  the  King,  then  residing 
at  his  country-house  of  San  Christo- 
vao,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Prince 
Royal,  who  was  somewhat  a  favourite 
with  the  people,  should  repair  to  the 
spot,  and  endeavour  to  treat  with 
tnem.  The  Prince  was  received  with 
loud  cries  of  “  The  King  !  the  Con¬ 
stitution  !”  and,  finding  the  troops 
and  people  firmly  bent  on  their  pur¬ 
pose,  agreed  to  convey  their  wishes  to 
the  monarch.  After  passing  and  re¬ 
passing  several  times,  he  at  length 
came  and  read  a  royal  decree,  which 
terror  had  wrung  from  the  King,  and 
by  which  he  gave  his  full  consent  that 
Brazil  should  enjoy  the  constitution 
which  was  to  be  made  for  Portugal. 
His  Majesty,  moreover,  acceded  to 
the  wish  of  the  now  all-powerful  mul¬ 
titude,  that  he  should  remove  from 
his  country-house  to  his  palace  in  the 
city.  Thither  he  was  drawn  by  a  band 
of  negroes,  yoked  in  the  chariot,  amid 
the  acclamation  of  vast  multitudes ; 
but,  amid  all  their  delight,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  not  to  perceive  visible  marks 
of  paleness  and  agitation  on  the  royal 
visage.  On  the  King’s  arrival  at  the 
palace,  however,  repeated  marks  were 
given,  by  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family,  of  a  fixed  acceptance  of 
the  constitution,  and  determination  to 
adhere  to  the  oath  which  he  had  taken. 

The  King  immediately  changed  his 
ministry,  and  issued  decrees,  suppress¬ 
ing  the  censorship  on  the  press,  and 
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ordering  the  election  of  deputies  to  the 
Cortes.  But,  a  few  days  after,  the 
public  were  electrified  by  another,  in 
which  he  stated,  that,  '*  to  proTC  his 
entire  and  absolute  attachment  to  the 
constitution,  he  had  resolved  to  set 
out  for  Lisbon,  to  sanction  it  in  per¬ 
son.’*  This  unexpeeltd  step,  unwel¬ 
come  in  itself,  and  imputed  to  motives 
very  opposite  to  the  professed  ones, 
excited  a  great  agitation,  which  was 
increased  by  the  replacement  of  the 
Conde  dos  Arcos  in  the  ministry.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  when  the  citi¬ 
zens  met  in  the  Town-house  for  the 
purpose  of  election,  they  prolonged 
their  meeting  beyond  that  object,  and 
«ent  a  deputation  to  the  King,  to  de¬ 
mand  the  formation  of  a  provisional  go¬ 
vernment,  which,  in  his  absence,  should 
share  the  authority  with  the  Prince- 
Regent  This  deputation  received 
at  first  a  tolerable  reception ;  but, 
upon  farther  consideration,  the  court 
determined  to  resist  the  overture,  and 
sent  orders  to  empty  the  Town-hall 
by  military  force.  The  troops  em¬ 
ployed,  after  summoning  the  citizens 
to  retire,  commenced  a  general  dis¬ 
charge  against  the  Town-house,  which 
was  pierced  with  bullets  on  every  side. 
Forty  were,  in  consequence,  killed, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  wounded, 
the  rest,  in  dismay,  sought  their  homes. 
The  very  day  after  this  dreadful  scene, 
the  King  set  sail  for  Lisbon. 

This  catastrophe  impressed  for  some 
time  a  sort  of  speechless  terror  upon 
Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  but,  as  that  feeling 
abated,  rage  and  discontent  began 
more  and  more  to  ferment.  The 
Prince- Regent,  Pedro  d’ Alcantara, 
in  vain  attempted,  by  a  number  of 
popular  acts,  to  appease  the  people. 
On  the  5th  May,  a  fresh  military  re¬ 
volution  broke  forth,  by  which  he  waa 
obliged  to  dismiss  the  Conde  dos  Ar¬ 
cos,  and  to  send  him  to  Lisbon,  and 
to  create  a  junto  of  nine  members, 
without  whose  consent  nothing  of  im¬ 


portance  could  be  determined.  Ex¬ 
planations  relative  to  the  massacre  at 
the  Town-house  were  also  demanded, 
which  the  Prince  contrived  to  elude. 

After  this  revolution,  the  Prince’s 
popularity  at  Rio  Janeiro  daily  in¬ 
creased.  The  junto  of  Bahia,  on  the 
contrary,  maintained  that  his  authori¬ 
ty  was  illegal,  since,  by  the  letter  of 
the  constitution,  the  Cortes  alone 
could  appoint  a  regency.  The  Cortes, 
on  being  acquainted  with  this  view  of 
the  subject,  highly  approved  it,  and, 
seeing  the  inevitable  tendency  in  the 
colony  to  separation,  they  entered  upon 
a  series  of  measures,  which,  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  avert  that  issue,  tended,  in 
fact,  to  accelerate  it.  They  divided  Bra¬ 
zil  into  four  provinces,  which  were  to 
have  all  their  communications  with  the 
mother  country,  and  none  with  each 
other  ;  they  deprived  Rio  Janeiro  of 
its  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  its  Chan¬ 
cery,  its  Treasury,  and  every  establish¬ 
ment  which  rendered  it  a  capital ;  fi¬ 
nally,  they  ordered  the  Prince- Regent, 
without  delay,  to  return  to  Europe. 
These  decrees  roused  the  highest  in¬ 
dignation  at  Rio  Janeiro.  The  junto 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Prince,  en¬ 
treating  that  he  would  not,  by  his  de¬ 
parture,  expose  the  state  to  the  evils 
of  anarchy.  The  Prince  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  persuaded  to  what,  probably, 
he  most  wished,  and  agreed  to  remain 
till  their  remonstrances  could  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Cortes,  and  an  answer 
received.  The  results  of  these  discon¬ 
tents  will  appear  hereafter. 

St  Domingo  was  this  year  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  fresh  revolution.  In  the 
former  territory  of  Christophe,  a  very 
extensive  combination  was  formed, 
headed  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Marme- 
lade,  to  re-establish  this  territory  as  a 
separate  state,  and  as  a  monarchy.  The 
vigilance  and  activity  of  Boyer  crush¬ 
ed  the  conspiracy  in  its  bud.  The 
ringleaders  were  apprehended,  and  a 
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partial  insurrection  which  broke  out 
was  speedily  suppressed. 

The  Spanish  part  of  St  Domingo 
imitated,  this  year,  the  example  of  the 
other  Hispano-American  states.  It 
shook  off,  without  difficulty,  the  yoke 
of  the  mother  country,  and  the  only 
question  was,  what  state  it  should 
join  ?  A  pretty  strong  party  was  in 
favour  of  Columbia  {  but  a  minority 
preferred  the  republic  in  their  imme* 
diate  vicinity,  and  overtures  to  that 
effect  were  made  to  Boyer.  No  final 
arrangement,  however,  was  concluded 
during  the  present  year. 

The  United  States  enjoyed,  du> 
ring  the  whole  of  this  year,  a  profound 
tranquillity.  The  treaty  for  the  ces> 
sion  of  the  Floridas  was  at  length  ra> 
tified,  and,  on  the  17th  July,  (^neral 
Jackson  took  possession  of  St  Augus¬ 
tin  and  Pensacola.  He  was  accused, 
however,  of  unwarrantable  severities. 


both  towards  the  inhabitants  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  who  were  left 
there,  and  complaints  were  transmitted 
to  Congress,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  induced  to  resign.  { 

The  only  distress  to  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  United  States  were 
exposed,  duriag  the  present  year^ 
arose  from  the  stagnation  of  commerce, 
and  the  want  of  demand  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  soiL  These  evils, 
which  had  been  felt  for  several  years 
preceding,  rose  to  their  utmost  height 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present, 
but,  in  the  course  of  it,  began  sen¬ 
sibly  to  abate.  The  revenue,  which 
arises  almost  entirelv  from  the  cus¬ 
toms,  had  fallen  so  low,  that,  in  the 
month  of  March,  it  was  necessarv  to 
raise  a  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars. 
Matters  had,  however,  so  far  improved 
with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country,  that  a  surplus  of  revenue  for 
next  year  was  confidently  anticipated. 
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BIOGRAPHY — POLITICAL.  - 

Mr  Grattan. — Earl  of  Sheffield. — Sir  Home  Popham.~^Earl  of  Malmeshtay* 
Kellertnann. — L^elwe. 


Among  the  public  men  of  whom  Bri¬ 
tain  was  this  year  deprived,  the  first 
place  may  be  assigned  to  Henry 
Grattan,  who.  for  more  than  forty 
years,  had  been  the  greatest  of  Irish, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  British  ora¬ 
tors.  His  father  was  a  barrister,  re¬ 
corder  of  Dublin,  and  representing 
that  city  in  Parliament.  By  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  side,  he  was  grandson  to  Dr 
Marley.  a  man  of  great  wit.  and  a  fa¬ 
vourite.  as  such,  of  Lord  Townsend. 
Having  entered  a  fellow  commoner  at 
the  university  of  Dublin,  he  made  a 
distinguished  figure,  and  obtained  a 
premium  at  every  public  exhibition, 
lie  at  one  time  entertained  the  design 
of  competing  for  a  fellowship;  but,  ter¬ 
rified  by  the  enormity  of  the  labour, 
and  at  the  same  time  dissuaded  by  his 
friends,  he  preferred  the  bar.  Repair¬ 
ing  to  England,  he  spent  the  requisite 
time  as  a  student  at  the  Middle  Tern- 
VOL.  XIV.  FAKT  I. 


pie.  In  1772.  he  entered  on  his  career 
as  an  advocate  ;  but,  like  many  young 
men  of  superior  abilities,  he  had  for 
some  time  to  struggle  against  the 
frowns  of  fortune,  and  obtained  scarce¬ 
ly  any  practice.  In  time,  however,  his 
powers  must  infallibly  have  penetrated 
through  the  prejudice  felt  against  the 
young  candidates  in  this  profession. 
But  an  event  occurred,  which  gave  a 
different  and  higher  colour  to  his  fu¬ 
ture  life. 

Ireland  at  this  time  began  to  feel 
strongly  the  chains  in  which  she  was 
held  by  the  sister  kingdom,  and  stre¬ 
nuous  exertions  for  emancipation  be¬ 
gan  to  be  made  by  her  most  distin¬ 
guished  citizens.  A  weekly  meeting 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  debating 
these  subjects ;  and  Grattan,  who  was 
a  member,  soon  made  his  oratory  be 
felt  on  this  theatre.  He  was  particu¬ 
larly  distinguished  by  the  late  patriotic 
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Lord  Charlemont,  who  also  frequent* 
ed  it,  and  who  soon  afforded  a  substan¬ 
tial  testimonv  of  the  high  idea  he  had 
formed  of  the  young  speaker.  His 
brother,  Colonel  Caulfield,  being  unfor¬ 
tunately  drowned  in  his  passage  from 
Parkgate,  the  borough  of  Charlemont, 
which  he  had  represented,  became  va¬ 
cant.  Lord  C.,  by  bestowing  it  on 
Grattan,  enabled  him  to  emerge  from 
obscurity,  and  opened  an  ample  sphere 
to  his  ambition.  He  broke  forth  at 
once  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the 
whig  interest  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  The  moment  was  critical ; 
Ireland,  favoured  by  the  distress  in 
which  Britain  was  involved  towards 
the  close  of  the  American  war,  was 
straining  every  nerve  to  extort  a  de¬ 
claration  of  right,  by  which  her  legis¬ 
lature  and  courts  of  law  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  independent  of  the  sister  coun¬ 
try.  The  efforts  of  her  parliamentary 
advocates  were  seconded  by  those  of 
the  nation,  which,  associating  itself  in 
volunteer  corps,  seemed  determined 
to  assert  by  arms  those  rights  which 
should  be  denied  on  any  other  footing. 
Mr  Grattan  stood  forth,  the  leading 
parliamentary  advocate  of  this  great 
cause,  and,  from  the  brilliant  eloquence 
with  which  he  supported  it,  became 
the  pride  and  idol  of  the  nation.  To 
his  oratory  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
ascribed  the  resolution  to  which  go¬ 
vernment  at  length  came,  to  grant  to 
Ireland  the  main  points  for  vi(hich  she 
contended.  With  the  exulting  joy  of 
the  nation  at  this  crisis,  were  mingled 
expressions  and  marks  of  gratitude  to 
Mr  Grattan,  the  most  extraordinary, 
that  were  ever  shewn  to  any  individual 
Statesman.  Not  only  were  addresses 
poured  in  from  corporate  bodies  of 
every  description  ;  but  parliament  vo¬ 
ted  the  sum  of  50,0001.  to  purchase 
an  estate  and  house  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  in  reward  of  so  signal  a  service 
to  the  nation. 

Mr  Grattan  would  now  have  rank¬ 


ed  as  the  most  eminent  member  of  the 
Irish  Commons,  had  not  Flood  started 
up  to  dispute  with  him  the  palm  of 
eloquence.  The  rivalry  of  these  great 
orators  was  unfortunately  carried  on 
with  that  personal  animosity  and  un¬ 
measured  invective,  which  have  always 
distinguished  the  political  contests  of 
Ireland.  Flood  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  merit  of  Mr  Grattan’s  exer¬ 
tions  in  the  cause  of  Irish  independ¬ 
ence  had  been  greatly  overrated ;  and 
as  this  was  perhaps  in  some  degree  the 
case,  it  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  public  mind,  and  diminished  the 
opularity  of  his  rival.  On  occasion, 
owever,  of  Mr  Orde’s  celebrated  pro¬ 
positions,  Grattan  exerted  himself  with 
such  vigour  and  success,  as  completely 
replaced  him  in  the  character  of  leader 
of  the  whig  interest  in  the  Irish  Com¬ 
mons.  He  did  not,  however,  carry  on 
an  indiscriminate  opposition.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  on  the  great  and  trying  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  war  with  France,  he  joined 
with  ministers  in  justifying  its  neces¬ 
sity  ;  and  he  maintained  this  opinion 
whenever  it  came  under  discussion. 
He  never  slackened,  at  the  same  time, 
in  his  pursuit  of  internal  reform,  and 
of  concession  to  the  Catholics.  During 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  administration,  he 
came  into  office,  and  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  the  confidence  of  that  noble¬ 
man  ;  but  when  a  change  of  policy  led 
to  his  removal,  Mr  Grattan  was  a^ain 
thrown  into  the  ranks  of  opposition. 
Accordingly  he  condemned  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  government  prior  to  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  1798 ;  but,  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  f^atal  period,  he 
withdrew  into  retirement.  He  was  only 
called  forth  anew  by  the  proposition 
for  the  Irish  Union  ;  a  measure  which 
he  strongly  reprobated,  and  vainly 
exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  oppose. 
Since  he  could  not  succeed,  however, 
there  was  no  inconsistency  in  his  ac¬ 
cepting  a  place  in  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  pleading  before  it  the  inte- 
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rwts  of  Ireland.  He  was  elected,  first 
for  Malton  ;  but,  in  1806,  he  was 
named  among  the  representatives  of  the 
Irish  capital.  In  the  british  Parlia¬ 
ment,  his  main  efforts  were  unremit¬ 
tingly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  He  came  over,  in  1820,  to 
present  their  petition,  though  in  a  state 
of  health  which  ill  admitted  of  such 
an  exertion.  Accordingly,  soon  after 
bis  arrival  in  London,  he  expired  at 
his  house  in  Baker  Street,  on  the  14th 
May,  1820,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age. 

Political  men  of  all  parties  vied 
with  each  other  in  honouring  the  me¬ 
mory  of  this  great  man  on  this  solemn 
occasion.  A  number  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  members  of  the  House  joined  in 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  family,  re¬ 
questing  their  consent  to  a  public  fu¬ 
neral.  The  letter  is  expressed  in  the 
following  terms 

Filled  with  veneration  for  the 
character  of  your  father,  we  venture 
to  express  a  wish,  common  to  us  with 
many  of  those  who  most  admired  and 
loved  him,  that  what  remains  of  him 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  among 
us. 

**  It  has  pleased  Providence  to  de- 
rive  the  empire  of  his  services,  while 
e  was  here,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  sacred  edifice,  where  great  men, 
from  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions, 
have  been  for  ages  interred.  We  are 
desirous  of  an  opportunity  of  joining 
in  the  due  honour  to  tried  virtue  and 
genius.  Mr  Grattan  belongs  to  us 
also ;  and  great  would  be  our  consola¬ 
tion,  were  we  permitted  to  follow  him 
to  the  grave,  and  to  place  him  where 
he  would  not  have  been  unwilling  to 
lie ;  by  the  side  of  his  illustrious  fel-, 
low-labourer  in  the  cause  of  freedom.” 

At  the  motion  also  of  a  new  writ 
for  Dublin,  the  most  warm  testimonies 


were  afforded  by  all  descriptions  of 
public  men. 

Mr  Plunkett  afterwards,  in  introdu¬ 
cing  the  bill  for  relief  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics, 'on  the  2Bth  February,  said,  **  A 
similar  petition  had  been  presented  in 
that  House  the  year  before  last.  On 
that  occasion,  the  prayers  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners  had  come  forward  to  that 
House  with  all  the  eloquence,  with  all 
the  experience,  with  all  the  authority 
of  the  late  Mr  Grattan.  In  now  un¬ 
dertaking  the  duty  devolved  on  him, 
he  felt  his  heart  melted  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  sorrow  and  private  regret,  with 
which  he  had  followed  to 'his  grave, 
that  great  man,  by  whose  conMence 
he  had  been  honoured — by  whose  wis¬ 
dom  he  bad  been  encircled — by  whose 
example  he  had  been  guided.  After 
the  warm  and  unrivalled  eloquence 
with  which  he  had  been  lamented  in 
that  House,  and  after  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  honours  with  which  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  Englishmen  had  accom¬ 
panied  his  remains  to  the  tomb— for, 
at  his  death,  as  during  life,  he  had 
been  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
two  countries — after  these  tributes  to 
his  virtues — tributes  as  distinguished 
as  they  were  merited,  he  would  not 
disturb  the  solemnity  of  his  obsequies 
by  his  feeble  praise  and  unavailing  sor¬ 
row.*'  His  opponent,  Mr  Peel,  replied, 
**  In  attempting  to  follow  him,  he 
would  first  allude  to  that  subject  with 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  prefaced  his  powerful  speech, 
when  he  paid  that  feeling  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  departed 
senator  under  whose  auspices  this  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  first  brought  before  the 
English  Parliament.  He  wished,  and 
felt  it  bis  duty,  to  state,  that  all  which 
that  eulogium  said  of  the  late  Mr 
Grattan,  had  his  full  and  heartfelt 
concurrence ;  there  was  not  a  word  of 
it  to  which  he  did  not  fully  subscribe. 
It  might  seem  presumption  in  him  to 
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follow  the  orator  who  had  so  well  cha¬ 
racterized  departed  worth,  and  arro¬ 
gate  to  himself  the  right  of  praising  so 
great  a  man.  He  had  not,  like  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  enjoyed 
with  the  man  who  was  the  subject  of 
his  eulogium  those  early  habits  of  in¬ 
timacy— he  had  not  maintained  with 
him  that  political  relationship — that 
unity  of  political  object — that  ne- 
cetsitudo  soriist  as  it  was  expressed 
by  an  elegant  writer,  which  tended  to 
draw  so  closely  the  alliance  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  the  heart.  Though  such 
was  not  his  knowledge  of , the  late  Mr 
Grattan,  he  knew  him  well  enough  to 
be  able  to  concur  in  anything  which 
his  eloquent  friend  said  of  him  ;  and 
he  felt  that  he  had  not  exceeded  the 
strictest  truth,  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  lustre  of  virtue  and  of  talent  by 
which  he  was  so  eminently  distin¬ 
guished.” 

The  following  character,  written 
daring  his  life-time,  seems  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  one  who  had  closely  observed 
him,  and  marked  with  a  good  deal  of 
discrimination : — 

**  No  man,  perhaps,  was  ever  raised 
to  such  an  astonishing  height  of  po¬ 
pularity  as  Mr  Grattan.  Perhaps  the 
unblemished  character  of  his  acknow¬ 
ledged  patron  *  was  not  a  little  instru¬ 
mental  towards  uplifting  him  in  the 
opinion  of  the  idolatrous  multitude, 
inasmuch  as  a  part  of  the  highly  vene¬ 
rable  properties  of  the  good  old  peer, 
was  collaterally  reflected  upon  him¬ 
self  ;  and  the  public  gave  him  credit 
for  a  participation  of  those  laudable 
opinions,  which  were  knoton  so  purely 
to  exist  in  the  bosom  of  his  illustrious 
protector. 

As  a  public  speaker,  Mr  Grat¬ 
tan’s  voice  is  thin,  sharp,  and  far 
from  powerful ;  not  devoid  of  a  variety 
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of  tones,  but  these  neither  rich  nor 
mellow ;  and,  though  not  harsh,  its 
want  of  an  harmonious  modulation  is 
often  striking.  Unequal  to  impassion¬ 
ed  energy,  it  is  shrill  when  it  should 
be  commanding,  and  in  its  lower  notes 
is  sometimes  scarcely  audible,  from  its 
hollowness  of  sound.  His  management 
of  it  is  but  ill  adapted  to  remedy  its 
natural  defects  or  to  supply  its  defi¬ 
ciencies,  as  he  allows  it  to  expatiate  at 
large,  unrestrained  by  any  curb  from 
rule ;  now  raising  it  to  an  elevation 
that  it  cannot  bear,  and  then  sinking 
it  to  a  depth  where  its  distant  mur¬ 
murs  can  be  barely  guessed  at. 

**  His  language  is  lofty,  magnificent, 
copious,  and  peculiarly  his  own.  Not 
tricked  out  with  the  gaudy  dress  of 
poetic  phrases,  nor  fatiguing  the  atten¬ 
tion  with  pompous  terms,  high-sound¬ 
ing  and  unmeaning ;  but  familiarly 
combining  strength  with  beauty,  con¬ 
ciseness  with  ornament,  and  sublimity 
with  elegance.  Adapted  to  the  exi¬ 
gence  of  the  occasion,  it  is  now  a  wide- 
spreading  conflagration,  and  anon  a 
consecrated  fire:  now  abundant  and 
splendid,  then  brief  and  pointed ; 
equally  fitted  to  instruct,  delight,  and 
agitate  ;  to  soothe  the  soul  to  peace, 
or  to  awaken  and  arouse  all  its  exalted 
and  elevated  energies. 

**  His  delivery  admirably  accords 
with  the  style  of  his  oratory  ;  never 
languid,  insipid,  or  cold,  but  always 
possessing  a  pleasing  warmth,  expres¬ 
sive  of  feeling  and  imparting  spirit: 
whilst  his  pronunciation,  generally 
correct,  though  frequently  rapid,  is 
never  crowded  or  redundant,  but  dis¬ 
tinct  and  articulate,  leaving  ample 
space  for  strength  and  propriety  of 
emphasis.  In  his  manner,  life,  anima¬ 
tion,  and  ardour,  predominate,  and  that 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  fascinate 
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the  prejudiced^  and  invigorate  the  tor 
pid. 


more  of  the  broad  and  coarse  ribaldry 
of  the  bar»  than  of  the  pointed,  ele- 


puL  ot  the  bar,  than  ot  the  pouited,  ele- 

«  To  the  praise  of  grace,  his  action  gant,  and  witty  raillery  of  the  senate ; 
has  few  pretensions  ;  always  forcible,  whilst  his  reproaches  had  a  sting  that 
and  often  expressive,  it  is  seldom  ele-  refused  to  be  healed,  which  Cicero 
gant  s  with  much  of  that  vehemence  must  have  told  him  the  orator  should 
which  all  must  condemn,  it  has  little  avoid. 

of  that  delicacy  which  the  judicious  **  His  fund  of  knowledge  is  great, 
can  admire,  and,  when  it  offends  not,  is  and  his  diligence  of  acquisition  still 
hardly  pleasing.  With  comprehensive  greater ;  hence  the  matter  of  his 


intelligence  embracing  a  great  object,  speeches  is  ever  of  the  first  impres- 
not  catching  at  its  parts  by  detail,  he  sion.  Early  in  life  distinguished  as  one 
takes  in  the  whole  at  one  glance,  and  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  university 
sees  instantly  the  pivot  whereon  it  of  Dublin,  which  had  the  honour  of 
turns  with  almost  intuitive  acuteness,  his  education,  no  time  since  has  been 
In  argument  he  is  strong,  pointed,  lost  to  increase  his  first  acquirements, 
close,  and  conclusive,  never  deviating  and  to  add  to  classic  and  scientific  lore 
from  his  subject,  never  straying  in  a  competent  skill  in  the  law,  a  pro¬ 
search  of  extraneous  matter,  but  ex-  found  acquaintance  with  the  constitu- 
plaining  with  success  what  he  under-  tion,  and  a  mastery  of  polite  literature, 
stands  with  facility.  He  conducts  not  Thus,  to  every  subject  of  discussion, 
the  mind  to  the  conclusion  he  aims  at  he  comes  perfectly  prepared,  familiar 
by  a  long  train  of  abstruse  disquisition,  with  what  it  requires,  and  instantly 
but  guides  it  with  seeming  ease  through  bringing  it  forth  as  the  contingence  de- 
the  pleasing  path  of  natural  illustra-  mands  ;  instructing  the  youthful,  and 
tion.  Every  man  thinks  he  could  rea-  delighting  the  aged,  with  the  mature 
son  like  him,  but  when  attempted,  it  fruits  of  a  capacious  mind,  rich  in  its 
is  found  to  be  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  In  native  produce,  and  richer  from  care- 
the  refutation  of  his  opponents,  he  ful  cultivation.** 

{mts  forth  all  his  might,  and  accumu-  Mr  Grattan,  early  in  life,  married  a 
ates  his  force  to  overwhelm  and  op-  Miss  Fitzgerald,  by  whom  he  had 
press  them  ;  but  his  superior  greatness  thirteen  children,  one  of  whom  now 
is  most  apparent  when  he  enforces  represents  the  city  of  Dublin  in  the 
what  cannot  be  denied  ;  when  he  de-  Imperial  Parliament. 


fends  the  rights  of  a  nation  ;  when  he 
portrays  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  a  magnanimous  people ; 
when  he  threatens  the  vicious  and  ap- 


The  following  view  of  his  private 
life  is  also  given  by  a  cotemporary 
“  Of  his  private  life  there  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  generally  known,  because  little  has 


pals  the  proud  j  when  he  pronounces  occurred  in  it  to  interest  attention.  It 
the  panegyric  of  departed  excellence  }  has  passed  on  in  a  smooth  manner, 
•—then,  indeed,  he  is  magnificent,  sub-  marked  equally  by  the  practice  of 


lime,  and  pathetic. 


every  conjugal  and  domestic  virtue. 


**  In  invective,  a  species  of  elocution.  If  there  be  any  of  his  good  qualities 
in  our  opinion,  ill  suited  to  the  pur-  which  verges  on  the  confines  of  vice,  it 
poses  of  public  deliberation,  he  has  is  his  economy,  of  which  it  has  bMn 
endeavoured  to  excel,  and,  we  think,  asserted,  that  it  approaches  towards 
very  unsuccessfully  ;  as  his  weapons,  penuriousness,  if  it  does  not  reach  that 
though  sufficiently  sharp,  were  totally'  point.  It  has  been  often  said,  that, 
destitute  of  polish  ;  and  the  compost-  though  he  received,  in  early  life,  from 
tion  of  his  fmned  philippic  had  much  the  hberality  of  his  country,  a  very 
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handsome  addition  to  his  patrimony, 
he  never  displayed,  either  in  private  or 
public,  a  munibcent  disposition.*  But 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  for¬ 
tune  which  Mr  Grattan  obtained  then, 
constituted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  ac¬ 
quisitions:  he  practised  in  no  profes¬ 
sion,  he  accepted  no  place,  and  he  soon 
saw  a  young  family  rising  around  him, 
for  which  the  whole  was  not  a  very 
ample  provision  ;  for  he  has  four  child¬ 
ren  ;  the  eldest  a  boy  of  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

“  In  private  life,  Mr  Grattan  dis¬ 
plays  manners  that  are  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  pleasing.  Wit  he  seems'not  to 

{lossess,  and  he  has  a  cast  of  mind  too 
ofty  for  humour  ;  but,  if  he  does  not 
'  set  the  table  in  a  roar,*  or  dazzle 
with  the  radiance  of  fancy,  he  diffuses 
over  the  convivial  hour  the  mild  charms 
of  good-humour,  and  softens  society 
with  unassuming  gentleness. 

**  In  conversation  he  appears  to 
great  advantage  ;  for,  with  a  mind 
well  stored  with  useful  learning,  and 
conversant  on  every  topic  which  oc¬ 
curs,  he  has  a  felicity  of  expression, 
which  communicates  his  meaning  in 
the  most  concise  and  impressive  man¬ 
ner  :  he  is  not  argumentative,  but 
when  an  argument  is  instituted,  his 
opinions  are  urged  with  great  modes¬ 
ty,  but  with  great  strength ;  and,  if 
victor  in  the  contest,  he  generously  re¬ 
linquishes  the  field  to  the  vanquished." 

John  Baker  Holroyd,  created 
Eari.  of  Sheffield,  deserves  notice 
as  one  of  the  first  British  statesmen 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  British  commerce  and  national 
industry  ;  and  though  he  did  not  al¬ 
ways  embrace  the  most  enlarged  and 
liberal  views,  his  exertions  were  cer¬ 


tainly  of  use  in  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  these  important  ob¬ 
jects.  He  was  of  a  Yorkshire  family  ; 
but  his  fortune  came  chiefly  by  his 
mother.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  in 
the  course  of  his  travels,  h^  visited 
Lausanne,  where  Gibbon  resided.  He 
became  the  intimate  friend  and  corre¬ 
spondent  of  that  celebrated  historian, 
whose  posthumous  works  he  after¬ 
wards  gave  to  the  public,and  by  whom 
his  political  opinions  appear  to  have 
been  considerably  swayed.  On  re¬ 
turning  home,  having  imbibed  some  of 
the  views  of  the  French  economists, 
he  applied  with  great  zeal  to  agricul¬ 
ture,— a  pursuit  hitherto  not  viewed 
with  the  respect  due  to  it ;  and  he  set 
an  honourable  example  of  that  ardour 
to  promote  it  which  has  since  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  British  landed  interest. 
At  a  critical  period  of  the  American 
war,  his  loyalty  was  proved  by  raising 
at  his  own  expense  a  legion  of  hussars 
and  light  infantry,  of  which  he  recei¬ 
ved  the  command.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  very  active  in  suppressing  the 
riots  raised  by  Lord  George  Gordon, 
whose  proceedings  he  viewed  with  pe¬ 
culiar  antipathy, — always  declaring 
there  was  in  them  more  of  malice  than 
of  madness. 

This  tenor  of  life  was  not  favour¬ 
able  to  study,  yet  Mr  Holroyd,  created 
in  1780  Lord  Sheffield,  pursued  with¬ 
out  intermission  his  researches,  parti¬ 
cularly  into  commercial  subjects.  Af¬ 
ter  the  peace,  he  opposed  the  bill  by 
which  Mr  Pitt,  as  he  conceived,  ap¬ 
plied  in  too  unqualified  a  manner  the 
principles  of  free  trade  enforced  by 
Smith.  He  argued,  that  it  would  have 
deprived  the  navigation  laws  of  their 
efficacy,  and  thus  impaired  the  naval 
power  of  Britain  ;  and  his  remonstran- 


•  "  It  is  but  candid  here  to  state,  in  opposition  to  the  above,  that  Mr  Grattan  has 
patronized  and  assisted  a  painter  of  great  expectation,  now  in  It^y,  who  had  no  other 
elaims  on  his  generosity,  than  his  merit,  his  youth,  and  his  poverty." 
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ces  had  a  powerful  influence  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  bill  from  passing  into  a 
law.  The  mercantile  interest  consider¬ 
ed  itself  highlv  indebted  to  him  for  his 
exertions  on  this  occasion ;  the  city  of 
Glasgow  presented  him  with  its  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  afterwards,  supported  by 
the  influence  of  Dean  Tucker,  he  was 
elected  member  for  Bristol.  This  cha¬ 
racter  he  supported  rather  too  well  by 
his  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  noticed,  that  he  supported  with 
zeal  the  proposition  of  Lord  Melville 
for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 

.  Lord  ShefBeld  incurred  some  rebuke 
from  his  friend  Gibbon  for  a  supposed 
partiality  in  favour  of  the  French  re¬ 
volution.  This  opinion  had  been  form¬ 
ed  on  very  hasty  and  erroneous  grounds. 
His  lordship,  on  the  contrary,  pecu¬ 
liarly  reprobated  the  excesses  attend* 
ant  on  that  convulsion,  and  extended 
very  ample  bounty  to  the  sufferers 
under  it.  Here  he  was  peculiarly  se¬ 
conded  by  his  lady,  a  person  described 
as  of  uncommonly  amiable  and  humane 
dispositions. 

Lord  SbefBeld  interested  himself 
particularly  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
nation  from  the  scarcity  of  grain  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  more  alarmed  than 
there  was  room  for  at  the  sums  of  mo¬ 
ney  paid  for  foreign  grain.  In  other 
respects,  his  views  were  sufficiently  li¬ 
beral.  He  repelled  the  vulgar  clamour 
against  rich  farmers  as  hoarders  of 
grain,  and  turned  his  attention  chiefly 
to  the  enclosure  of  waste  lands,  and  the 
setting  aside  a  part  of  them  for  the 
clergy,  so  that  the  rest  might  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  tithe. 

In  July  1802,  Lord  Sheffield’s  ser¬ 
vices  had  been  rewarded  with  a  British 
peerage,  and  on  the  30th  May,  1821, 
he  closed  his  life,  with  the  reputation 
of  an  intelligent  and  public  spirited 
statesman.  The  following  character 


of  his  works  is  from  the  pen  of  Gib¬ 
bon. 

**  The  sense  and  spirit  of  his  (Lord 
Sheffield’s)  political  writings  have  de¬ 
cided  the  public  opinion  on  the  great 
questions  of  bur  commercial  interests 
with  America  and  Zealand.  The  sale 
of  his  *  Observations  on  the  American 
States’  was  very  considerable ;  their 
effect  beneficial:  the  navigation  act, 
the  palladium  of  Britain,  was  defend¬ 
ed,  and  perhaps  saved,  by  his  pen ;  and 
he  proves,  by  the  weight  of  fact  and 
argument,  that  the  mother*country  may 
survive  and  flourish  after  the  loss  of 
America.  My  friend  has  never  culti¬ 
vated  the  arts  of  composition ;  but  his 
materials  are  copious  and  correct,  and 
he  leaves  on  his  paper  the  clear  im¬ 
pression  of  an  active  and  vigorous 
mind.  His  'Observations  on  the  Trade, 
Manufactures,  and  present  State  of  Ire¬ 
land,’  were  intended  to  guide  the  in¬ 
dustry,  to  correct  the  prejudices,  and 
to  assuage  the  passions,  of  a  country 
which  seemed  to  forget  that  she  could 
be  free  and  prosperous  only  by  a  friend¬ 
ly  connexion  with  great  Britain.  The 
concluding  observations  are  written 
with  ^o  much  ease  and  spirit,  that  they 
may  be  read  by  those  who  are  the  least 
interested  in  the  subject.” 

Sir  Home  Popham,  who  combined 
the  character  of  an  enterprizing  naval 
officer  with,  in  some  degree,  that  of  an 
adventurer,  was  bom  at  Gibraltar  on 
the  12th  October,  1762,  his  father 
being  then  consul  at  Tetuan,  in  Mo¬ 
rocco.  After  studying  at  Westminster 
school  and  Cambridge,  he  went  to  sea 
under  the  auspices  of  Commodore 
Thompson,  who  employed  him  as  a 
maritime  surveyor,  a  branch  in  which 
he  ever  afterwards  excelled.  Receiving 
an  appointment  to  Bengal,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  to 
survey  New  Harbour,  in  the  river 
Hoogly.  Afterwards,  when  command¬ 
ing  a  country  ship,  he  rendered  an  im- 
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poitant  tenrice,  by  tracing  the  practi- 
cabflity  of  what  was  called  the  *'  south¬ 
ern  passage,*'  by  which  the  China  res- 
eels  might  pass  Prince  of  Wales’s 
island,  and  that  place  be  rendered  a 
convenient  station  for  the  formation  of 
a  great  marine  yard.  For  his  services 
on  this  occasion  he  received  the  formal 
thanks  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Mr  Popham  was  now  known  as  a 
meritorious  officer.  During  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Flanders  he  was  attached  to 
the  Duke  of  York’s  army,  performing 
on  the  coasts  and  rivers  many  services 
which  could  only  have  been  executed 
by  a  naval  engineer.  H6  distinguished 
himself  particularly  at  Nieuport  and 
Nimeguen.  In  April  1795,  he  was 
named  post'Captain,  and,  in  1798,  com¬ 
manded  the  flotilla  conveying  the  ex¬ 
pedition  destined  to  destroy  the  canal 
of  BrugM.  Notwithstanding  a  very 
heavy  surf,  he  landed  the  troops  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  responsible  for  the  ultimate  fail¬ 
ure  of  that  undertaking. 

In  1799,  Captain  Popham  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  Cronstadt  to  superintend  the 
embarkation  of  the  Russian  army  des¬ 
tined  against  Holland.  Here  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  cross  of  Malta,  an  elegant 
gold  snuff-box,  and  other  marks  of 
the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  The 
knighthood  thus  conferred  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  court  of  St  James’s.  Sir 
Home  again  rendered  essential  service 
to  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  campaign 
in  Holland,  particularly  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  small  flotilla  on  the  canalof 
Alkmaar. 

In  1800,  Sir  Home  was  employed 
in  conveying  from  India  the  troops 
destined  to  co-operate  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Egypt.  He  landed  them 
safelyat  Cossairon  the7th  June,1801 ; 
but,  the  object  being  already  accom- 
-  plished,  it  was  not  necessary  to  march 
them  across  the  desert.  During  his 
continuance  in  the  Red  Sea,  he  form¬ 
ed  the  plan  of  carrying  by  a  coup~de 


mam  a  port  on  the  coMt  of  Arabia, 
by  which  he  conceived  Britain  might 
have  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the 
coffee  trade.  The  plan  was  at  one 
time  entered  into  by  Marquis  Welles¬ 
ley,  but  it  was  lain  aside  from  some 
unexpected  causes.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  on  missions  to  the  states  of 
the  interior  of  Arabia,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  their  consent  to  a  trade 
across  that  continent ;  but  they  were 
found  too  ignorant  and  barbarous  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  scheme. 
Sir  Home,  however,  repaired  to  Cairo, 
where  he  concluded  a  very  advantage¬ 
ous  commercial  treaty  with  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt. 

Sir  Home,  having  now  returned  to 
Europe,  found  in  power  the  Adding¬ 
ton  administration,  with  which  he  had 
no  connexion  ;  and  he  was  charged  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  with  ex¬ 
orbitant  charges  on  the  repair  of  the 
Romney.  He  was  thus  several  years 
out  of  employment ;  but,  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Lord  Melville  to  power,  he 
again  obtained  a  command,  and  under¬ 
took  several  expeditions  against  the 
F rench  coast,  though  with  little  success. 

In  1805,  Sir  Home  was  appointed 
to  the  situation  which  brought  him 
most  prominently  forward  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  view.  He  received  the  naval  com¬ 
mand  of  the  expedition  destined  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  while  Sir  David  Baird  was  at 
the  head  of  the  troops.  The  under¬ 
taking  was  successful,  and,  on  8th  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1806,  Cape  Town  capitulated. 
Here  Sir  Home  conceived  a  daring  and 
brilliant  scheme.  Having  prevailed 
upon  Sir  D.  Baird  to  give  him  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  troops  under  General 
Beresford,  he  set  sail  to  make  an  un¬ 
authorized  attack  upon  the  Spanish 
settlement  at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  made  its  way  to  that  city 
across  considerable  difficulties,  and  on 
its  approach  the  Viceroy  evacuated 
the  place,  and  retired  into  the  interior. 
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When  the  deepatchet,  hoirerer,  nrri* 
Tcd  in  England,  the  state  of  affairs  was 
greatly  changed.  The  administration 
which  had  employed  Sir  Home  was 
succeeded  by  one  diametrically  hostile, 
and  by  whom  his  actions  were  tcruti> 
nized  with  the  utmost  rigour.  His 
conduct  in  undertaking  such  an  expe< 
dition  without  authority  from  home, 
met  the  severest  censure,  and  he  was 
immediately  recalled  to  England.  The 
public,  however,  dazzled  by  the  splen* 
dour  of  the  acquisition,  which  seemed 
to  open  to  them  the  vast  region  of 
South  America,  took  part  with  the 
conqueror,  and  regarded  his  treatment 
as  the  result  of  party  spirit.  Sir  Home, 
however,  was  brought  to  trial  in  March 
1807,  before  a  court-martial,  which 
decided,  that  such  conduct  was  repre¬ 
hensible  in  a  British  officer,  and  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  subversion  of  all  military  dis¬ 
cipline,  as  well  as  subordination  to  go¬ 
vernment.** 

Sir  Home  seemed  now  thrown  fi¬ 
nally  out  oSt  employment ;  but  the 
change  of  ministry  which  soon  en¬ 
sued,  reinstated  him  fully  in  his  former 
favour.  In  the  expedition  against  Co¬ 
penhagen,  he  was  appointed  Captain 
of  the  Fleet,  and  received  high  testi¬ 
monies  from  Admiral  Gambier  for  his 
conduct  in  that  capacity.  On  the  8th 
January,  1808,  an  elegant  sword  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  Corporation 
of  London.  He  performed  several  im¬ 
portant  services  in  the  unfortunate  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Antwerp,  and  after¬ 
wards  commanded  the  Venerable,  On 
the  coast  of  Spain,  with  the  view  of 
harassing  the  French  invading  army. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the 
annihilation  of  the  French  naval  power 
left  no  longer  a  theatre  on  which  his 
talents  could  be  exerted.  He  com- 
man'ded  for  some  time  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies;  and  was  employed  in  1815  in 
extending  an  improved  telegraph  from 
Bridport  to  the  Land’s  End.  His  con¬ 
stitution,  however,  weakened  by  so 
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many  hardrtiips  and  vicissitudes,  was 
farther  affected  by  the  deaths  of  a  son 
and  daughter  in  the  East  Indies.  Re¬ 
pairing  to  Cheltenham  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  but  without  effect,  he 
closed  there  his  active  life  on  the  11th 
September,  1821,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine. 

The  present  period  was  marked  by 
the  death  of  an  individual,  who  was 
considered  at  one  time  as  holding  the 
first  place  among  British  negotiators. 
James  Harris,  Earl  of  Malmes¬ 
bury,  was  the  son  of  an  untitled  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  same  name,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of 
several  ingenious  works  on  philology 
and  the  fine  arts.  He  was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  and  filled  sevend 
offices  under  government.  Y  oung  James 
was  born  on  the  9th  April,  was 
educated  at  Winchester  school  under 
Dr  Wharton,  and  studied  afterwards 
at  Oxford  and  Leyden.  He  made 
early  choice  of  the  diplomatic  line,  and 
was  first  initiated  into  its  mysteries  by 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  with  whom  he  spent 
some  time  at  the  Hague.  He  was  then 
appointed  Secretary  of  Embassy,  under 
Sir  James  Gray,  atMadrid ;  upon  whose 
recal  he  was  left  charged’ affaires  at 
the  Spanish  court.  This  situation  be¬ 
came  a  very  delicate  one,  in  consequence 
of  the  discussions  which  arose  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  relative  to  the  Falkland 
Islands.  On  this  occasion  Mr  Harris 
gave  proof  of  those  qualities  which 
afterwards  recommended  him  to  the 
highest  employments  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  To  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  complicated  interests  and  rela¬ 
tions  connected  with  European  diplo¬ 
macy,  he  added  manners  that  were  at 
once  dignified  and  engaging,— a  com¬ 
bination  of  firmness  and  decision,  with 
a  courteous  and  conciliatory  deport¬ 
ment.  He  displayed,  above  all,  that 
most  important  requisite,  a  presence 
of  mind,  and  command  of  temper,  which 
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■ever  failed  on  the  most  trying  occa- 
■ions.  These  qualities  appeared  parti¬ 
cularly  meritorious  when  displayed  by 
80  young  a  man,  as  he  was  not  then 
twenty-six.  In  1771»  his  services  were 
acknowledged  by  the  title  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  and  he  continued  ever 
after  in  full  employment  as  a  negotia¬ 
tor.  In  1772,  he  was  sent  as  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  the  Court  of  Berlin  ;  and, 
after  holding  this  appointment  four 
years,  was  despatched,  in  1777,  to  Pe- 
tersburgh.  The  negotiations  there, 
which  terminated  in  the  formation  of 
the  armed  neutrality,  gave  scope  to  all 
his  dexterity  and  address.  In  1784,  he 
was  sent  to  Holland,  where  he  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished  himself  during  the 
troubles  of  1797,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  mainly  contributed  to  the  wished- 
for  restoration  of  the  power  of  the 
Stadtholder.  He  was  decorated  with 
honours  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange;  and,  on  the  19th 
September  1788,  was  rewarded  at 
home  with  the  peerage,  under  the  title 
of  Baron  Malmesbury  of  Malmesbury, 
in  the  county  of  Wilts. 

The  occasion  onwhich  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  came  most  conspicuously  before 
the  eye  of  the  public,  was  when  he  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  negotiations 
opened  by  Mr  Pitt  with  the  French 
Directory  at  Lisle  and  Paris.  His 
lordship  was  placed  here  in  a  very 
new  and  trying  situation.  He  had  to 
deal  with  persons,  who  were  not  only 
strangers  to  the  rules  and  courtesies  of 
diplomatic  intercourse,  but  freed  from 
the  restraints  of  honour  and  principle, 
and  ready  to'  embrace  every  means  of 
taking  advantage  of  an  opponent.  This 
was  strikingly  exemplified  in  their  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  pretended  intercepted  let¬ 
ter  from  his  lordship,  in  which  his 
views,  and  those  of  his  government, 
were  studiously  represented  in  the  most 
odious  light.  Lord  Malmesbury  lost 
no  time  in  indignantly  repelling  this 
calumny.  Both  negotiations  failed — a 


circumstance  necessarily  unfavourable 
to  the  popularity  of  his  lordship  with 
a  large  proportion  of  the  public.  Those, 
however,  of  both  parties,  who  exami¬ 
ned  the  subject,  were  obliged  to  admit, 
that  the  failure  had  arisen  from  the  too 
high  ground  taken  either  by  one  or  the 
other  party,  and  not  from  any  blame 
on  the  part  of  the  negotiator. 

His  lordship,  being  now  advanced 
in  years,  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
retirement.  He  edited,  in  2  vols.  4to., 
an  edition  of  his  father's  works,  with  a 
well  written  life  prefixed.  He  married, 
in  1777,  Harriet  Mary,  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Amyard,  Bart.,  by  whom 
he  bad  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  death  took  place  in  London  on 
the  21st  November,  1820,  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  France  death  triumphed  overtwo 
of  Buonaparte’s  commanders,  who, 
though  they  did  not  occupy  the  very 
foremost  place,  were  yet  eminent — 
Kellermann  and  Lef^bvre.  The 
former  was  a  complete  veteran,  being 
born  at  Strasbourg  in  1785.  In  1752, 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  common  sol¬ 
dier  ;  but,  in  the  great  German  war,  in 
1758,  distinguished  himself  so  much, 
that,  even  at  that  era,  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  officer.  He  afterwards  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  Polish  cam¬ 
paign.  No  farther  opportunity  offer¬ 
ed  of  displaying  his  military  talents 
till  1791.  He  made  himself  conspicu¬ 
ous  here  by  his  attachment  to  repub¬ 
lican  principles,  denounced  the  inci- 
vism  of  the  other  officers,  and,  at  Lan¬ 
dau,  received  a  civic  crown,  for  having 
induced  the  soldiers  to  frequent  popu¬ 
lar  societies.  In  August  1792,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  where  he  formed  a  junction 
with  Dumourier ;  and,  having  occu¬ 
pied  the  position  of  Valmy,  maintained 
it  with  such  vigour  against  an  attack 
of  the  enemy,  as  to  make  this  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  brilliant  action  in  the 
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campaign ;  and  the  name  became  after¬ 
ward  the  foundation  of  his  ducal  title. 
He  was  afterwards  successively  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Moselle,  in  the  Alps,  and 
at  the  siege  of  Lyons.  U nder  the  reign 
of  terror,  however,  he  was  accused  of 
weakness,  and  confined  for  some  time 
in  the  Abbaye,  but  was  acquitted  be¬ 
fore  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  In 
1795,  he  was  appointed  to  the  army  of 
the  Alps  and  of  Italy ;  but,  being  su¬ 
perseded  by  Buonaparte,  who  was  to 
open  his  career  on  this  theatre,  he  sunk 
into  the  command  of  the  army  of  re¬ 
serve.  In  1797,  he  was  employed  by 
the  Directory  in  organizing  the  body 
of  gendarmes.  Buonaparte,  on  coming 
to  power,  though  he  had  in  some  mea- 
-  sure  superseded  Kellermann,  found  him 
in  some  respects  a  most  valuable  coad¬ 
jutor.  In  all  his  campaigns,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  along  the  Rhine  in  organizing 
the  reserves  and  provisional  regiments, 
and  gave  so  much  satisfaction  in  this 
capacity,  that  he  received  all  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  that  ephemeral  empire,  being 
created  Duke  of  Valmy,  Marshal  of 
the  Empire,  and  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  In  the  revolution 
of  1814,  having*  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  was,  on  the  4th 
June,  created  a  peer,  and,  on  the  23d 
August,  had  the  Grand  Cross  of  St 
Louis  conferied  upon  him.  He  was 
also  sent  to  Metz  as  Extraordinary 
Commissary  of  the  King.  After  re¬ 
taining  his  faculties  of  atnd  and  body 
to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  he 
died  on  the  J5th  September,  1820. 
He  left  the  following  letter,  addressed 
to  the  Mayor  of  the  commune  : — “  I 
beg  that  the  Mayor  of  Valmy  will  buy 
me  two  feet  square  of  earth,  to  bury 
therein  my  heart  after  my  decease.  My 
son  will  be  charged  to  carry  my  heart, 
which  cannot  be  placed  but  in  the 
midst  of  my  brave  brothers  in  arms  who 
fell  on  the  glorious  20th  of  September, 
1792,  and  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
brave.** 


Lefebvrb  was  bom  in  Alsace,  in 
1755,  and  was  the  son  of  a  mason.  In 
1773,  he  entered  into  the  guards,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  serjeant.  Indignant, 
probably,  at  occupying  a  place  so  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  talents,  he  embraced  with 
ardour  the  revolutionary  cause,  and 
obtained  rapid  promotion.  In  1793, 
he  was  employed  as  general,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  successive  actions 
At  Charleroy,  in  1794,  he  commanded 
the  right  of  the  army  of  reserve,  and 
sustained  several  bloody  attacks.  He 
shewed  no  less  courage,  first  in  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Rhine  in  1795 and  1 796,  and 
afterwards  on  the  retreat  which  Jour- 
dan  was  obliged  to  make.  In  1799,  he 
commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  that 
general  in  Suabia,  and  covered  himself 
with  glory  at  Stockach,  where  he  was 
seriously  wounded.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  named  one  of  tlie  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Directory,  and  afterwards 
appointed  commandant  of  Paris.  On 
the  arrival  of  Napoleon  from  Egypt, 
Lefebvre  yielded  to,  and  aided,  all  his 
views,  and  attained  thus  theentire  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  future  emperor.  In  1804, 
he  was  created  Marshal  of  France,  and 
successively  obtained  every,  honour 
which  his  master  could  bestow.  In  all 
his  campaigns  he  accompanied  him, — 
at  Jena  and  at  Eyiau  his  conduct  was 
particularly  noticed.  Early  in  1807, 
he  was  intrusted  with  thesiegeof  Dant- 
zic,  and  compelled  it  to  surrtader  on 
the  20th  May.  His  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was  so  highly  approved,  that 
Dantzic  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place 
from  which  he  was  to, derive  the  title 
of  duke,  conferred  upon  him  on  the  ' 
28th  May.  He  accompanied  Buona¬ 
parte  into  Spain  in  1808 ;  and,  during 
the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1809, 
had  the  command  of  the  Bavarian 
troops.  Attempting  with  them  to  pe¬ 
netrate  into  the  Tyrol,  he  sustained  a 
signal  defeat  ;  but  this  was  always 
ascribed,  not  to  any  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  general,  but  solely  to  the  daring 
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valour  of  these  hardy  mountaineers. 
Afterwards,  he  contributed  to  the  gain* 
ing  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Eckmuhl. 
He  was  employed  on  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  campaign;  and,  during  the 
long  series  of  adversity,  through  which 
the  French  passed  after  that  fatal  pe¬ 
riod,  he  was  always  on  foot  in  the  rear, 
never  quitting  bis  post.  After  the  cri- 
ais  in  1814,  however,  he  joined  in  ad¬ 


vising  Napoleon’s  abdication  ;  but,  in 
1815,  again  embraced  the  standard  of 
his  old  master.  He  was  consequently 
comprehended  in  the  edict  of  exclusion 
of  the  same  year,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
bis  life  in  a  species  of  disgrace.  He 
died  on  the  14th  September,  1820.  A 
few  days  before  his  death,  he  fixed  on  a 
place  for  his  tomb  beside  that  of  Mas- 
sena. 


CHAPTER  II. 


bioghaphy — litj:eary. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks.— President  West. — Mr  Arthur  Young.— Mr  Hayley.— 

Volney, 


Sir  Joseph  Banks,  whose  name  has 
for  so  many  years  stood  in  the  front  of 
British  science,  was  the  son  of  William 
Banks  Hodgenkson,  £sq.,  of  Reresby 
Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  property.  The  estate  had 
been  purchased  by  the  g^ndfather, 
with  the  fruit  of  his  labours  in  a  re¬ 
spectable  profession.  Joseph,  the  el¬ 
dest  son,  thus  enjoyed  from  nis  earliest 
years,  leisure  and  the  means  of  study ; 
and  these,  which,  in  others,  are  only 
the  source  of  idleness  and  dissipation, 
were  indefatigably  employed  by  him 
in  extending  his  own  and  the  public 
knowledge.  After  a  regular  course  of 
education  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  was 
left  at  full  liberty  to  choose  his  own 
line  of  pursuit.  The  circumstances  of 
the  times,  were  such  as  strongly  to  de¬ 
cide  him  towards  a  particular  branch 
of  science.  Amid  the  splendour  which 
mechanics  and  astronomy  had  derived 
from  the  discoveries  of  the  Newtonian 
school,  natural  history  in  England,  and 
even  over  Europe,  had  sunk  below  its 
natural  level.  The  attractions,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  interesting  branch  of 
knowledge  were  now  beginning  to  be 


felt.  The  new  and  scientific  form 
gpven  to  it  by  the  creative  min^f  Lin- 
nzus,  the  exertions  made  by  bis  disci¬ 
ples  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the 
splendour  thrown  around  it  by  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Buffon,  gave  to  natural 
history,  a  pre-eminence  in  the  eye  of 
the  public  over  every 'other  pursuit. 
The  young  student,  emerging  at  this 
moment  into  intellectual  ex^tence, 
could  not  resist  a  science  recommend¬ 
ed  by  so  many  attractions ;  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  it,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  botany.  In  its  pursuit  he 
braved  hardships,  which  few  of  those 
who  have  support  and  fortune  to  earn, 
are  willing  to  encounter.  He  pursued 
it  over  mountain,  watte,  forest,  and 
thicket.  His  zeal  gave  risp^n  one  oc¬ 
casion  to  a  ludicrous  aocident.  An 
alarm  of  robbery  being  given,  and  the 
officers  of  justice  being  in  full  pursuit, 
they  found  our  young  bota'nist  buried 
in  a  mass  of  rank  vegetation,  at  if  for 
the  express  purpose  of  TOncealment. 
They  concluded  it  not  dbubtful  that 
this  mutt  be  the  culprit,  aad  dragged 
him  befote  the  nearest  justictof  peace. 
On  examining  the  spoils,  however, 
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.  they  were  found  to  consist,  not  of 
money,  plate,  or  jewels,  but  of  Tarious 
species  of  plants  and  wild  flowers.  On 
the  rank  and  character  of  the  supposed 
thief  being  explained,  every  apology 
was,  of  course,  tendered. 

Mr  Banks  spcceeded  to  his  father  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  went  to  re¬ 
side  at  his  native  seat.  Being  fond  of 
the  amusement  of  Ashing,  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  pursue  it  on  the  broad 
surface  of  Whittlesea-mere,  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  light  cir¬ 
cumstance  led  to  an  important  connex¬ 
ion,  for  he  here  met  the  late  Lord 
Sandwich  in  eager  pursuit  of  the  same 
amusement.  Afterwards,  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  London,  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pursue  it,  sometimes  for 
whole  nights,  in  Ashing  on  the  Thames. 
Lord  Sandwich  becoming  subsequently 
Arst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  inter¬ 
course  thus  formed  proved  highly  be- 
neAcial,  by  securing  his  cordial  co-ope¬ 
ration  in  every  project  formed  for  the 
advancement  of  science. 

Mr  Banks’s  zeal  now  led  him  .to 
prosecute  knowledge  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  o‘f  Europe.  In  1763,  he  under¬ 
took  a  voyage  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
and  surveyed'  the  dreary  shores  of 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  But 
a  bolder  and  grander  scene  of  disco¬ 
very  now  opened.  Under  the  impulse 
of  that  zeal  for  discovery  which  ani¬ 
mated  his  late  Majesty,  an  expedition 
was  fitted  out  to  perform,  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Cook,  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe.  This  was  then  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  undertaking  from  what,  chiefly 
by  Cook’s  exertions,  it  has  since  been 
rendered.  The  navigators  before  him 
had  scarcdy  stripped  it  of  any  of  its 
terrors.  The  very  idea  still  presented 
to  the  mind  nothing  but  unknown  and 
dangerous  seas,  coasts  beset  by  sa¬ 
vages,  the  mortal  and  almost  inevita¬ 
ble  ravages  of  one  of  the  most  fright¬ 
ful  diseases.  That  one,  who  possessed 


BO  fully  the  means  of  reclining  at  home 
in  the  lap  of  ease  and  luxury,  should 
have  braved  such  a  voyage,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  de¬ 
votion  to  science,  that  has  ever  been 
given. 

Although  the  expedition,  by  the 
skill  and  enterprize  of  Cook,  was  safe¬ 
ly  steered  through  the  usual  perils 
which  beset  such  an  enterprize,  the 
enthusiastic  enterprize  of  Mr  Banks, 
involved  him  in  others  that  were  not 
foreseen.  In  sailing  along  the  fright¬ 
ful  and  inhospitable  coast  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  he  was  tempted  by  the  view  of 
a  mountain  covered  with  a  rich  varie¬ 
ty  of  plants.  A  party  being  formed,  he 
and  Dr  Solander  set  out,  but  found  the 
route  more  tedious  and  difficult  than 
they  had  expected.  They  reached  the 
mountain,  however,  and  were  amply 
gratified;  but,  on  their  return,  though 
It  was  midsummer  day  in  this  dreary 
climate,  a  storm  of  snow  came  on,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  cold  so  excessive,  as 
gave  rise  to  the  most  serious  danger 
of  perishing.  Dr  Solander’s  experi¬ 
ence  enabled  him  to  warn  them,  that 
their  only  hope  was  to  keep  awake 
and  moving,  and  that,  if  they  yielded 
to  the  propensity  to  sleep,  which  ine¬ 
vitably  arises  in  such  circumstances, 
their  fate  was  certain.  Dr  Solander 
was  the  first  to  verify  his  own  warn¬ 
ing,  being  overcome  with  sleep  to  such 
a  degree,  that  Mr  Banks’s  utmost 
exertions  were  necessary  to  make  him 
proceed,  and  thus  save  his  life.  Du¬ 
ring  the  residence  at  Otaheite,  Mr 
Banks's  figure  and  manners  made  him 
a  favourite  with  the  principal  people 
in  the  island,  particularly  the  ladies. 
He  omitted  no  opportunity  of  advan¬ 
cing  knowledge,  and  made  important 
discoveries,  even  in  seas  and  coasts  that 
bad  before  been  repeatedly  traversed. 

Mr  Banks,  not  satisfied  with  this 
adventurous  voyage,  undertook  soon 
after  another  to  Icelwd,  which,  by  the 
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striking  peculiarities  of  its  physical 
structure,  presents  an  object  so  inte¬ 
resting  to  the  roan  of  science.  On  his 
way,  he  visited  the  western  and  nor¬ 
thern  islands  *of  Scotland,  a  region 
then  almost  strange  to  the  tourist. 
He  discovered  and  observed  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  cave  of  Staffs,  which,  un¬ 
less  by  a  slight,  and  scarcely  credit¬ 
ed  notice  of  Buchanan,  had  remain¬ 
ed  hitherto  undescribed.  On  reach¬ 
ing  Iceland,  the  party  saw,  with  as¬ 
tonishment,  its  craggy  cliffs  vitrified 
by  fire,  and  its  lofty  mountain  rocks 
covered  with  eternal  snow.  They  flat¬ 
tered  themselves  with  having  been  the 
first  who  ever  reached  the  summit  of 
Hecla,  the  natives  being  deterred  by 
superstitious  fears  from  attempting 
such  an  achievement.  They  would 
willingly  have  stood  a  little  singeing 
for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  flames 
vomited  from  its  crater ;  but  the  vol¬ 
cano  was  then  quiescent.  A  narrative 
of  the  voyage  was  published  in  1780, 
by  Dr  Von  Troil. 

Mr  Banks  now  established  himself 
at  home,  and  spent  his  time  between 
the  metrcmolis  and  his  seat  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  His  apiple  fortune  continued 
devoted  to  the  same  objects,  in  pro¬ 
moting  which  his  life  had  been  em¬ 
ployed.  He  founded  a  noble  library, 
and  rendered  his  house  the  rendezvous 
of  learned  men.  He  now  became  a 
constant  attendant  on  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  presented  to 
that  body  many  valuable  communica¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  of  natural  history, 
which,  from  that  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  began  to  take  the  lead  among 
the  objects  of  its  attention.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that,  when  Sir  John 
Pringle,  the  President,  determined,  in 
1777,  to  retire  to  Scotland,  Mr  Banks 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.  At 
the  same  time,  the  King,  in  testimony 
of  particular  favour,  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  elected 
him  a  member  of  the  Privy  CounciL 


This  shower  of  honours  gave  no  lit¬ 
tle  umbrage  to  that  class  of  members, 
including  several  of  very  high  attaiu- 
ments,  in  whose  eyes  mathematics,  and 
natural  philosophy,  formed  alone  the 
appropriate  objects  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  The  lead  among  them  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  Horsley,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
St  Asaph,  who  made  no  secret  of  his 
indignation  at  the  elevation  of  Sir  Jo¬ 
seph  to  the  Presidency.  He  declared 
**  that  science  herself,  had  never  been 
more  signally  insulted,  than  by  ^e 
elevation  of  a  mere  amateur  to  occu¬ 
py  the  chair  once  filled  by  Newton.” 
These  grudges  soon  broke  out  into 
open  hostility,  in  consequence  of  some 
measures  proposed  in  the  Society,  and 
upon  which  the  parties  differed.  On 
this  occasion,  Horsley  made  a  memor¬ 
able  attack,  in  which  he  said, — “  We 
shall  have  one  remedy  in  our  ^wer,  if 
all  others  fail  |  for  we  can  at  least  se¬ 
cede,  sir ;  when  the  hour  of  secession 
comes,  the  President  will  be  left  with 
his  train  of  feeble  amateurSt  and  this 
toy  upon  the  table,  (pointing  io  the 
mace,)  the  ghost  of  that  Society  where 
science  once  reigned,  and  Newton  pre¬ 
sided  as  her  minister." 

Notwithstanding  these  dissensions, 
the  public  soon  acknowledged  and  ap- 
reciated  the  merits  of  Sir  Joseph  in 
is  character  of  President.  By  open¬ 
ing  his  house  not  only  to  the  members, 
but  to  every  person  of  distinction,  both 
native  and  foreign,  he  rendered  it,  as  it 
were,  the  seat  and  centre  of  science. 
His  connexions  with  goverpment  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  procure  the  most  power¬ 
ful  patronage  to  any  ‘  undertaking, 
which  promised  to  extend  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  human  knowledge.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  in  planning 
and  forwarding  the  scheme  of  the 
African  Association.  At  the  same 
time,  the  connexions  maintained 
him  with  UUraU  and  scientific  so¬ 
cieties  of  France,  even  amid  periods  of 
the  most  inveterate  national  animosity, 
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a£Forded  means  of  protection  to  many 
distin^shed  individuals,  and  present¬ 
ed  an  honourable  exception  to  the  fury 
of  the  hostility  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  In  1802,  being  named  a  member 
of  the  French  Institute,  he  appears  to 
have  felt  very  peculiar  mtification  at 
this  honour,  ana  wrote  a  letter,  in  which 
his  feelings  are  somewhat  too  strongly 
expressed.  He  termed  it  “  the  high¬ 
est  literary  distinction  which  he  could 
possibly  attain,"  and  named  the  Insti¬ 
tute  the  first  Literary  Society  in  the 
world."  His  old  enemy.  Bishop  Hors¬ 
ley,  took  this  occasion  of  privately  cir¬ 
culating  a  letter,  in  which  he  branded 
these  expressions  **  as  a  compound  of 
servility,  disloyalty,  and  falsehood ; 
sentiments  which  ought  never  to  be 
conceived  by  an  English  heart,  never 
written  by  an  English  hand,  and  least 
of  all  by  yours,  distinguished  as  you 
are  by  repeated  (out  of  respect  to  bis 
Majesty,  I  will  not  say  unmerited) 
marks  of  royal  favour,  and  elevated  to 
a  station,  in  which  the  country  might 
be  excused  for  looking  up  to  you  as 
the  jealous  guardian,  not  the  betrayer, 
of  her  literary  credit.”  Referring  to 
the  Royal  Society,  he  insisted  that  the 
cultivation  of  science  was  more  indebt¬ 
ed  to  its  exertions,  than  to  those  of 
any  other  institution  whatsoever.  “But 
I  am  yet  to  learn,*’  said  he,  “  the  me¬ 
rits  of  this  novel  association  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  philosophers,  into  which  you 
have  been  enlisted.  What  acts,  but 
acts  of  robbery,  have  we  seen  of  theirs? 
Where  are  the  proofs  of  their  pre¬ 
eminence  ?"  In  the  dogmatic  style  of 
the  time,  he  arraigned  Sir  Joseph’s 
professions  of  that  esteem,  which,  in 
the  most  disastrous  periods,  he  had  al¬ 
ways  preserved  for  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  and  some  compliments  which  he 
paid  to  the  existing  government  of 
France. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  bestowed  parti¬ 
cular  attention  on  agriculture,  and  ac¬ 
tively  assisted  in  the  drainage  of  the 


fens  of  Lincolnshire,  which  operation 
nearly  doubled  the  value  of  his  estate. 

His  attention  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Merino  treed  of  sheep,  was  so 
great,  that  the  King  confided  his  flocks 
to  Sir  Joseph’s  care.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Horticultural 
Society,  were  indebted  in  various 
shapes  to  his  aids  and  communications. 

Sir  Joseph  enjoyed  sound  health  to  , 
an  advanced  age ;  but  he  then  became 
liable  to  attacks  of  the  gout,  and  fi¬ 
nally  proved  a  complete  martyr  to  that 
disease.  Large  dozes  of  ginger,  and 
the  celebrated  £au  Medicinale  were 
successively  resorted  to ;  but,  while 
they  relieved  the  paroxysms,  they  pro¬ 
bably  weakened  his  constitution  still 
more.  Yet,  in  the  most  exhausted  state 
of  his  frame,  .his  mind  remained  unim- 
aired.  By  the  author  of  this  memoir, 
e  was  seen,  for  the  first  and  only  time, 
in  bed,  and  unable  to  move ;  yet  dis¬ 
playing  still  an  unabated  interest  in  all  • 
those  objects,  which  it  had  been  the 
ambition  of  his  life  to  promote.  Worn 
out  at  length  with  age  and  illness,  he 
expired  on  the  9th  of  May,  1820,  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  Joseph  possessed  a  manly  form  ; 
his  countenance  was  energetic  and  in¬ 
telligent,  and  often  beamed  with  pecu¬ 
liar  kindness  and  courtesy.  His  will 
bore  strongly  the  stamp  of  his  love  of 
science.  To  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  his 
librarian,  a  gentleman  pre-eminently 
distinguished  for  botanical  knowledge, 
he  bequeathed  2001.  a-year,  with  his 
library,  herbarium,  and  every  kind  of 
scientific  apparatus,  to  be  used  during 
his  life,  and  to  go  at  his  death  to  the 
British  Museum.  To  Mr  Frederick 
Bauer,  of  Kew  Green,  whom  he  had 
employed  for  thirty  years  as  a  botani¬ 
cal  draughtsman,  he  left  an  annuity  of 
SOO/.,  provided  he  continued  to  employ 
himself  in  the  same*  manner,  and  in  the  * 
same  place.  To  his  Majesty,  he  be¬ 
queathed  all  the  drawings  and  sketches 
made  under  his  direction  by  Mr  Bauer. 
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In  the  tame  jear^  Britain  sustained 
the  lots  of  another  individual,  who 
stood  equally  at  the  head  of  hit  own 
department — Benjamin  West»  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting.  The  rise  of  this  great  artist 
was  attended  with  some  very  peculiar 
.  circumstances. 

Benjamin  West,  bom  on  the  lOth 
October,  1738,  was  the  son  of  John 
West,  a  quaker,  residing  at  Spring 
field,  a  village  in  the  interior  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  His  father  might  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
philanthropy,  if,  as  Mr  Galt  seems  to 
intimate,  his  example  and  exhortation 
had  the  chief  influence  in  producing 
the  noble  decree  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
legislature,  for  a  general  emancipation 
of  the  negro  slaves. 

It  was  scarcely  possible,  that  any 
human  being  could  be  less  favourably 
situated  for  the  culture  of  any  of  the 
arts  which  embellish  human  life,  than 
oung  Benjamin.  The  sect  to  which 
e  belonged,  noted  for  so  many  esti¬ 
mable  moral  qualities,  had  adopted  in 
excess  the  austere  creed,  which  con¬ 
demns  as  ungodly  and  perilous,  every 
art  which  aims  only  at  amusement  and 
ornament.  He  was  therefore  bred  up 
under  the  impossibility  of  seeing  a  sin- 

f[le  specimen  of  the  imitative  arts.  On- 
y  the  most  irresistible  strength  of  na¬ 
tural  genius  could  have  enabled  him  to 
break  through  such  a  host  of  discou- 
raging  circumstances. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  six,  thatthe  dis¬ 
position  of  the  young  painter  first  dis¬ 
played  itself.  Being^lefC  to  rock  the  era- 
ale  of  an  infant  sister,  he  saw  her  smile 
in  her  sleep,  and  was  so  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  her  countenance  at  thar  mo¬ 
ment,  that  he  snatched  up  a  pen,  and 
attempted  to  delineate  it.  His  mother 
entering,  shame  led  him  to  conceal 
what  he  had  been  doing ;  but  sbe,  per¬ 
ceiving  his  confusion,  insisted  to  see  it, 
and,  viewing  the  drawing  with  evident 
pleasure,  exclaimed,  f*  I  declare  he 
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has  made  a  likeoess  of  little  Sally.*' 
Maternal  sanction  being  thus  given  to 
the  art,  the  boy  was  allowed  full  li¬ 
berty  to  pursue  it  in  the  intervals  of  hit 
school,  and  to  delineate  with  the  pen 
every  object  which  struck  his  eye.  A 
party  of  Indians  who  happened  to  visit 
Springfield,  taught  him  to  prepare  the 
red  and  yellow,  with  which  they  paint¬ 
ed  their  ornaments ;  and,  his  mother 
having  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  in¬ 
digo,  he  was  thus  in  possession  of  the 
three  primary  colours.  A  painter,  as  Mr 
Galt  justly  observes, who  would  embo¬ 
dy  the  metaphor  of  an  artist,  instruc¬ 
ted  by  nature,  could  scarcely  imagine 
anything  more  picturesque  than  this 
real  incident  of  the  Indians  instructing 
West  to  prepare  the  prismatic  colours. 
About  this  time,  he  heard  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  camels'  hair  pencils,  and  instant¬ 
ly  saw  how  superior  these  must  be  to 
the  rude  machinery  of  a  pen.  The 
world,  however,  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  presented  no  such  object. 
The  only  substitute  he  could  contrive, 
was  obtained  by  the  following  expedi¬ 
ent.  He  cast  his  eye  on  a  favourite 
black  cat  of  his  father’s,  and,  having 
privily  obtained  the  use  of  his  mother’s 
scissars,  employed  them  in  cutting  off 
the  bushy  extremity  of  the  tail.  As 
this  lasted  only  for  a  short  time,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making 
large  inroads  on  the  back  of  Grimal¬ 
kin.  The  worthy  man  inwardly  mourn¬ 
ed  this  naked  and  altered  appearance 
of  his  favourite,  and  could  only  ascribe 
it  to  some  serious  malady ;  till  the 
youth,  on  hearing  these  lamentations 
repeated,  blushingly  confessed  the 
wrong  he  had  done.  He  obtained  an 
easy  forgiveness  from  the  surprised  and 
gratified  patent. 

West  was  eight  years  old,  when  Mr 
Pennington,  a  merchant  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  came  to  visit  his  father,  and, 
struck  with  the  drawings  of  birds  and 
flowers  which  hung  round  the  room, 
inquired  about  the  boy,  and  promised 
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to  tend  him  a  punt-box.  This  he  ful¬ 
filled,  and  accompanied  it  with  six  en¬ 
gravings.  The  sight  of  these  objects 
formed  a  master-era  in  the  existence  of 
the  young  painter.  Enraptured  with 
the  view,  he  could  not  cease  touching 
them,  unable  to  believe  that  they  were 
real.  They  made  him  a  culprit  with 
regard  to  school ;  the  whole  of  several 
days  being  spent  in  the  garret  with  his 
box  and  canvas.  The  schoolmaster 
lodging  a  complaint  of  his  non-attend¬ 
ance,  his  mother  hastened  up,  and  sur- 
ris^  her  son,  but  was  soon  appeased 
y  the  view  of  his  work,  which  con¬ 
sisted  not  in  a  bare  copy,  but  a  com- 

fosition  from  two  of  the  engravings. 

t  was  so  well  executed,  that  he  after¬ 
wards  declared  there  were  some  touches 
in  it,  which  he  had  never  been  able  to 
surpass. 

A  few  days  after,  Mr  Pennington 
again  visited  Springfield,  and,  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  result  of  his  presents, 
took  the  boy  with  him  to  Philadelphia. 
Here,  in  passing  along  the  street, 
West  saw  one  Williams,  a  painter,  car¬ 
rying  an  object  which  he  had  never 
before  seen — a  picture.  The  emotions 
which  he  betrayed  at  this  moment  were 
80  extraordinary,  that  Williams  was 
delighted,  took  him  home,  showed  him 
his  pictures  and  drawings,  and  gave  him 
the  works  of  Fresnoy  and  Richardson. 
There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
his  destiny.  On  returning  home,  he 
announced  himself  as  a  future  painter, 
and  seems  to  have  formed  the  loftiest 
ideas  of  the  profession.  Fired  by  his 
enthusiasm,  all  the  boys  of  the  school 
began  daubing  pictures,  but  without 
being  able  to  rival  their  model.  He 
now  began  to  obtain  some  employment 
in  portraits  ;  and,  in  the  house  of  a  Mr 
Flower,  where  he  resided  for  two  or 
three  weeks  in  that  character,  an  in¬ 
telligent  lady,  who  acted  as  governess, 
initiated  him  into  the  first  elements  of 

advised  by  a  friend  to  try  historic:^ 


ainting,  he  produced  the  «  Death  of 
ocrates,"  which  drew  so  much  admi¬ 
ration,  that  Dr  Smith,  Provost  of  the 
College  at  Philadelphia,  undertook  his 
tuition.  This  judicious  scholar  direct¬ 
ed  his  attention  particularly  to  those 
objects  and  ii^cidents  which  tended  to 
fire  his  imagination,  and  to  furnish  fu¬ 
ture  subjects  for  his  pencil. 

Young  West  had  now  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  the  time  was  come 
when  he  must  make  choice  of  a  pro¬ 
fession.  His  father,  however  gratified 
by  his  son’s  display  of  genius,  felt  still 
some  scruple  at  making  him  a  painter. 
Many  of  his  most  respected  neighbours 
pressed  upon  him  the  duty  of  giving 
the  youth  a  sober  and  godly  trade,  and 
not  allowing  him  to  exercise  an  occu¬ 
pation  which  ministered  only  to  the 
concerns  of  sin  and  vanity.  The  wor¬ 
thy  man,  troubled  by  these  meditations 
and  discourses,  determined  to  call  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
Springfield,  and  to  submit  to  them  the 
future  destination  of  Benjamin.  A  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  prevail¬ 
ed  ;  but  at  last  a  venerable  friend  rose 
and  argued,  that  the  talent  of  the 
young  man  was  a  manifest  gift  of  God, 
which  must  have  been  bestowed  for 
wise  ends,  and  that  painting,  though 
liable  to  abuse,  might  be  employed  mr 
the  noblest  purposes.  These  reasons 
were  pronounced  satisfactory  by  the 
meeting ;  an  inspired  sister  pronounced 
a  blessing  upon  him ;  the  men  laid 
their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  kissed  him ;  and  the  young  artist 
was  sent  forth  into  the  world  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  vocation. 

At  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Mr 
West  found  considerable  practice  as  a 
portrait  painter ;  and  he,  at  the  same 
time,  busied  himself  in  copying  every¬ 
thing  good  that  came  under  his  eye. 
He  produced,  moreover,  an  original 
work  on  the  subject  of  the  Trial  of 
Susannah.” 

Having  raised  by  his  labours  a  small 
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sum  of  money,  Mr  West  determined 
to  embrace  an  opportunity  which  of¬ 
fered  of  risiting  Italy.  At  Rome,  the 
arriral  of  an  American  quaker  to  stu¬ 
dy  the  fine  arts,  caused  an  astonishing 
sensation.  He  was  introduced  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Albani,  and  through  him  to  the 
most  distinguished  persons  then  in 
Rome.  Having  painted  the  picture  of 
Mr  Robinson,  afterwards  Lord  Gran¬ 
tham,  it  was  shown  to  a  large  circle  as 
the  production  of  Mengs,  the  most 
eminent  painter  then  in  Rome,  and  was 
pronounced  superior  to  the  usual  per¬ 
formances  of  that  artist.  Mengs  was 
so  generous  as  not  to  be  mortified,  but 
contracted  a  friendship  for  West,  and 
gave  him  his  best  advice.  The  artist 
was  strongly  impressed  also  by  an  in¬ 
terview  with  a  famous  improvisalore, 
to  whom  the  Romans  gave  the  flatter¬ 
ing  name  of  Homer,  and  who,  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  novelty  of  the  subject  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  pronounced  an  extem¬ 
pore  oration,  which,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  following  specimen,  must  have 
possessed  considerable  beauty.  **  Me- 
thinks,"  said  he,  **  I  behold  in  this 
young  man  an  instrument  chosen  by 
Heaven,  to  raise  in  America  the  taste 
for  those  arts  which  elevate  the  nature 
of  man,— an  assurance  that  his  country 
will  afford  a  refuge  to  science  and  know¬ 
ledge,  when,  in  the  old  age  of  Europe, 
they  shall  have  forsaken  her  shores. 
But  all  things  of  heavenly  origin,  like 
the  glorious  sun,  move  westward ;  and 
truth  and  art  have  their  periods  of 
shining  and  of  night.  Rejoice  then, 
oh  venerable  Rome,  in  thy  divine  des¬ 
tiny  1  for,  though  darkness  overshadow 
thy  seats,' and  though  thy  mitred  head 
must  descend  into  the  dust,  as  deep  as 
the  earth  that  now  covers  thy  ancient 
helmet  and  imperial  diadem,  thy  spi¬ 
rit,  immortal  and  undecayed,  already 
spreads  towards  a  new  world, — like  the 
soul  of  man  in  paradise,  it  will  be  per¬ 
fected  in  virtue  and  beauty  more  and 
more.”  Mr  West,  like  Reynolds,  was 


at  first  imperfectly  sensible  to  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
of  the  latter  of  whom  he  never  became 
any  peculiar  admirer.  Accustomed  to 
the  quietude  of  a  Pennsylvanian  life, 
the  agitations  of  Rome  threw  him  in¬ 
to  a  fever,  from  which  the  physicians 
declared  that  he  could  only  recover  br 
removal  to  a  more  tranc^uil  scene.  A(~ 
ter  his  recovery,  he  visited  all  the 
great  schools  of  Italy,  and  made  a 
copy  of  the  famous  St  Jerome  of  Cor- 
rewo. 

Mr  West  repaired,  in  1763,  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  soon  became  acquainted 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Richard 
Wilson,  and  was  introduced  to  other 
eminent  men.  But  his  chief  obliga¬ 
tions  were  to  Dr  Drummond,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  who  engaged  him  to 
paint  for  him  the  story  of  “  Agrippina 
landing  with  the  ashes  of  Germanicus.” 
The  Archbishop  was  so  gratified  by 
the  performance,  that  he  immediately 
introduced  both  the  picture  and  the 
artist  to  the  notice  of  his  late  Majesty. 
That  monarch,  endued  both  with  taste 
and  discernment  in  the  fine  arts,  was 
so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  thence¬ 
forth  made  Mr  West  the  object  of  his 
especial  favour  and  patronage.  He 
suggested  to  him  the  subject  of  *'  the 
Final  Departure  of  Regulus  from 
Rome  and  the  applause  which  the 
picture  received  at  the  first  exhibition, 
was  equally  gratifying  to  the  artist  and 
to  the  royal  patron. 

MrWest  was  now  frequently  invited 
to  spend  the  evening  at  Buckingham- 
house  ;  and  his  Majesty  held  lorg  con¬ 
versations  with  him  on  the  best  means 
of  promoting  the  arts.  It  was  to  these 
that  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Academy” 
owed  its  origin ;  an  institution  equally 
creditable  to  the  nation  and  beneficial 
to  art.  The  name  of  Reynolds,  how¬ 
ever,  was  too  high  to  admit  the  idea  of 
any  other  person  being  appointed  pre¬ 
sident  ;  but,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua, 
in  1791,  Mr  West,  with  universal  ap- 
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Probation,  aucceeded  to  that  hi^b  place. 

le  painted  for  the  King  **  tne  Oath 
of  Hannibal,*’  the  **  Death  of  Epami* 
nondas,”  and  aeveral  other  lubjecta. 
For  Earl  Grosvenor,  be  painted  the 
** Death  of  W olfe,"  so  well  known  from 
the  fine  print  of  Woollet ;  but  the  no¬ 
vel  introduction  of  coats,  breeches,  and 
cocked  hats,  into  a  heroic  picture,  was 
censured  by  the  King,  and  by  several 
of  the  best  painters. 

His  Majesty,  continuing  to  bestow 
his  patronage  on  Mr  West,  employed 
him  in  a  truly  magnificent  work.  It 
was  to  adorn  a  private  chapel,  or  ora¬ 
tory,  at  Windsor,  with  a  series  of  thir¬ 
ty-five  paintings,  illustrative  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  revealed  religion.  On  this 
work,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
short  suspension,  seemingly  occasioned 
by  the  influence  of  the  Queen,  Mr 
West  was  employed  without  intermis¬ 
sion  till  the  Monarch’s  last  illness. 
Then,  being  deprived  of  royal  patron¬ 
age,  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  public, 
which  was  completely  successful.  His 
celebrated  picture  of  **  Christ  healing 
the  Sick”  was  purchased  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Institution  fur  three  thousand  gui¬ 
neas  ;  while  his  subsequent  works  of 
“  Christ  Rejected,”  and  “  Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse,”  have  produced  large 
sums  by  their  mere  exhibition.  Mr 
West  had  received  from  the  King 
34,1871.  for  various  pictures  ;  a  boun¬ 
ty,  we  suspect,  surpassing  even  the 
boasted  generosity  of  Leo  X. 

Our  artist  was  now  far  declined  in¬ 
to  the  vale  of  years.  His  wife,  an  Ame¬ 
rican  lady,  and  the  object  of  an  early 
attachment,  died  on  the  16th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1817,  and  thus  closed  a  union  of 
fifty  years.  This  loss  was  deeply  felt, 
and  accelerated  the  declineof  his  health, 
which  went  on  increasing  till  the  ]Oth 
March,  1820,  when  he  expired  with¬ 
out  a  struggle.  His  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  in  St  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  were 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  which 


was  attended,  not  only  by  all  his  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  art,  but  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  personages  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  following  character  of  Mr  West 
as  a  man  and  a  painter,  is  given  by  his 
ingenious  friend  Mr  Galt. 

**  In  his  deportment  Mr  West  was 
mild  and  considerate :  his  eye  was  keen, 
and  his  mind  apt ;  but  he  was  slow  and 
methodical  in  his  reflections,  and  the 
sedateness  of  his  remarks  must  often, 
in  his  younger  years,  have  seemed  to 
strangers  singularly  at  variance  with 
the  vivacity  of  his  look.  That  vi¬ 
vacity,  however,  was  not  the  result 
of  any  peculiar  animation  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  it  was  rather  the  illumination  of 
his  genius ;  for,  when  his  features  were 
studiously  considered,  they  appeared 
to  resemble  those  which  we  find  asso¬ 
ciated  with  dignity  of  character,  in  the 
best  productions  of  art.  As  an  artist, 
he  will  stand  in  the  first  rank.  His 
name  will  be  classed  with  those  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  and  Raphael ;  but  he 
possessed  little  in  common  with  either. 
As  the  former  has  been  compared  to 
Homer,  and  the  latter  to  Virgil,  in 
Shakespeare  we  shall  perhaps  find  the 
best  likeness  to  the  genius  of  Mr  West. 
He  undoubtedly  possessed,  but  in  a 
slight  degree,  that  peculiar  energy  and 
physical  expression  of  character  in 
which  Michael  Angelo  excelled  ;  and, 
in  a  still  less,  that  serene  suhHmity 
which  constitutes  the  charm  of  Ra¬ 
phael’s  great  productions.  But  he  was 
their  equal  in  the  fulness,  the  perspi¬ 
cuity,  and  the  propriety  of  his  compo¬ 
sitions.  In  all  his  great  works,  the 
scene  intended  to  be  brought  before 
the  spectator  is  represented  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  imagination  has  no¬ 
thing  to  supply.  The  incident,  the 
time,  and  the  place,  are  there  as  we 
think  they  must  have  been  ;  and  it  is 
this  wonderful  force  of  conception 
which  renders  the  sketches  of  Mr  West 
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so  much  more  extraordintry  than  hit 
finished  pictures.  In  the  finished  pic¬ 
tures,  we  naturally  institute  compari¬ 
sons  in  colouring,  and  in  beauty  of  fi¬ 
gure,  and  in  a  thousand  details,  which 
are  never  noticed  in  the  sketches  of 
this  illustrious  artist.  But,  although 
his  powers  of  conception  were  so  su- 
rior, — equal  in  their  excellence  to 
ichael  Angelo’s  energy,  or  Raphael’s 
grandeur,  still,  in  the  inferior  depart¬ 
ments  of  drawing  and  colouring,  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  nis  age  ; 
it  was  not,  however,  till  late  in  life  that 
he  executed  any  of  those  works  in 
which  he  thought  the  splendour  of  the 
Venetian  school  might  be  Judiciously 
imitated.  At  one  time  he  intended  to 
collect  his  works  together,  and  to  form 
a  general  exhibition  of  them  all.  Had 
he  accomplished  this,  the  greatness  and 
versatility  of  his  talents  would  have 
been  established  beyond  all  controver¬ 
sy  ;  for  unquestionably  he  was  one  of 
those  great  men  whose  genius  cannot 
be  justly  estimated  by  particular  works, 
but  only  by  a  collective  inspection  of 
the  variety,  the  extent,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  productions." 

ArthurYoung,  Esq. — In  sketch, 
ing  the  biography  of  men  of  genius 
and  talents,  and  in  estimating  the  ef¬ 
fects  produced  by  their  writings  on  the 
opinions  and  condition  of  mankind, 
the  data  upon  which  we  proceed  are 
frequently  extremely  indefinite.  We 
have  generally  nothing  marked  and 
tangible  to  which  we  can  refer  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
we  are  conducted.  The  different  states 
of  the  public  mind  cannot  be  measured, 
and  the  exact  amount  of  their  differ¬ 
ence,  at  different  periods,  ascertained 
by  geometrical  rules ;  nor,  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  appreciate  the  extent  to 
which  works  of  taste  and  imagination, 
or  the  abstract  speculations  of  philo- 
sophy,  have  operated,  in  ameliorating, 
enlightening,  and  liberalizing  the  pub¬ 


lic  mind,  have  we  any  other  principle 
to  guide  us  than  that  consciousneM  in¬ 
separable  from  our  being,  and  that  in¬ 
tuitive  observation  which  assures  us, 
that  whatever  enlarges  the  empire  of 
human  knowledge,  or  embellishes  and 
adorns  the  different  regions  of  that  vast 
territory,  already  explored  and  ap¬ 
propriated,  must  inevitably  contribute 
something  to  the  progression  of  mind, 
to  its  power,  its  enjoyment,  its  capa: 
city,  and  its  dignity.  Hence,  this  es¬ 
timate  is  an  exercise  purely  intellectuaL 
The  mere  philosopher,  and  the  mere 
man  of  genius,  are  seldom  identified 
with  puMic  monuments,  the  self-evi¬ 
dent  proofs  of  public  improvement,  or 
national  greatness.  Such  men  live  and 
think  in  a  region  of  their  own.  They 
are  the  architects  who  design,  not  the 
masons  who  build ;  and,  till  the  prin¬ 
ciples  they  have  explained  and  enfor¬ 
ced,  are  carried  into  effect,  and  their 
designs  realized  in  materials  of  endu¬ 
ring  substance,  exposed  to  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  every  eye,  it  is  often  difficj^t, 
and  sometimes  impossible,  to  fix  the 
importance  of  their  discoveries  and  im¬ 
provements. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  practical  phi¬ 
losopher.  His  object  is,  in  general,  not 
so  much  to  discover  as  to  realize ;  to 
bring  down  science  from  heaven  to 
earth ;  to  render  knowledge  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  public  good  ;  to  conquer  pre¬ 
judices,  remove  difficulties,  increase  the 
amount  of  production  from  a  given 
quantum  of  means,  and  add  to  the  sub¬ 
stantial  comforts  and  happiness  of  so¬ 
ciety.  He  is  the  middleman,  as  it 
were,  between  the  mere  philosopher 
and  the  mere  practitioner.  To  such  a 
man,  knowledge  is  really  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  power,  and  he  uses  it,  as  the 
mariner  does  his  compass,  not  to  exhi¬ 
bit  to  the  curious  a  few  of  the  simpler 
laws  of  magnetism,  but  to  guide  his 
path  to  the  wished-for  destination,  and 
to  enable  him  to  superadd  something 
to  the  great  mass  of  general  wealth 
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and  happinest.  But  we  do  ntft  mean 
to  assert,  that  this  career  can  be  pur« 
sued  without  a  reaction  in  the  way  of 
discoTery.  Many  of  the  most  valuable 
improvements  in  the  useful  arts  have 
been  made  by  practical  men.  Experi¬ 
ence,  enlightened  by  knowledge,  is  a 
surer  guide  than  mere  genius  in  the 
abstract.  Arkwright  and  Watt  were 
not  recluse  philosophers,  or  specula- 
'tive  theorists,  but  men  who,  to  great 
knowledge,  combined  great  experi¬ 
ence,  incessant  industry,  singular  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  the  talent  for  rendering 
these  qualities  subservient  to  purposes 
of  incontestible  utility. 

These  remarks  are,  we  think,  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  subject  of  the  present  me¬ 
moir.  •*  To  the  labours  of  Mr  Arthur 
Young,”  says  Kirwan,  the  world  is 
more  indebted  for  the  diffusion  of  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge,  than,  to  any  writer 
that  has  yet  appeared.’*  ‘Agriculture 
is  an  art  which  can  be  improved  only 
by  induction,  founded  on  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments,  performed  under 
grrat  varieties  of  climate  and  soil ;  and 
it  is  clear,  that  to  institute  such  an  in¬ 
duction,  implies  an  acquaintance,  not 
merely  with  the  principles  of  chemical 
science,  but  with  the  existing  state  of 
the  art  itself,  and  with  the  different 
processes  employed,  in  different  situa¬ 
tions,  to  realize  the  same  result.  '  In 
every  inquiry  connected  with  this  most 
important  subject,  experiment  is  the 
means,  an  increased  amount  of  produc¬ 
tion,  or  an  improved  quality  in  the 
produce,  the  object.  And  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  because  the  labours  of  Mr  Ar¬ 
thur  Young  were  prosecuted  on  this 
principle,  and  with  a  constant  regard 
to  immediate  utility,  that  they  are  so 
eminently  valuable,  and  have  contri¬ 
buted  so  essentially  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  wealth,  happiness,  and 
greatness  of  his  country.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  man  who  makes  two 
stalks  of  corn  to  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before,  is  a  more  real  public  bene¬ 


factor  than  the  greatest  statesman  that 
ever  lived.  This  is  probably  a  little 
exaggerated ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  from 
the  brief  detail  we  are  about  to  give 
of  the  labours  and  exertions  of  this 
venerable  and  indefatigable  man,  that 
few  have  ever  better  deserved  the  last¬ 
ing  gratitude  of  their  country  and 
the  world  at  large,  and  it  will,  at  the 
same  time,  be  admitted,  that  the  man 
who  takes  for  his  motto,  Prodesse  Pa» 
truB,  lays  the  surest  foundation  for  so¬ 
lid  and  lasting  fame. 

Arthur  Young,  descended  from  a 
respectable  family,  who,  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  had  resided  on  their  es¬ 
tate  at  Bradiield  Combust,  near  Bury 
St  Edmonds,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1741.  His  father,  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Arthur  Young,  D.D.,  Prebenda- 
ry  of  Canterbury,  Rector  of  Bradfield 
Combust,  &c.  was  an  active  magis¬ 
trate,  a  respectable  scholar,  and  is 
known  in  theological  literature  as  the 
author  of  a  work,  entitled,  **  An  His* 
torical  Dissertation  on  Corruption  in 
Religion'*  published  in  1734.  By 
his  wife,  Anna  Lucretia,  daughter  of 
John  Crousmaker,  Esq.,  the  Doctor 
had  three  children  ;  Jotin,  D.D.  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  Worcester,  who  broke  his 
neck,  when  hunting  with  his  late  Ma¬ 
jesty,  in  1786  ;  Elizabeth  Mary,  who 
died  soon  after  her  marriage  with  John 
Tomlinson,  Esq.,  of  East  Barnet;  and 
Arthur,  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir.  The  last  was,  in  1748,  sent 
to  Laneham,  a  school  about  six  miles 
from  Bradfield  Hall,  where  he  recei¬ 
ved  his  grammatical  education;  and, 
had  not  maternal  fondness  interposed, 
he  would  subsequently  have  gone  to 
Eton,  and  from  thence  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  receive,  like  his  elder  brother 
John,  the  benefit  of  an  academical  edu¬ 
cation.  He  gave,  it  is  said,  very  early 
prognostics  of  his  future  eminence,  and 
was  much  esteemed  by  his  early  friends 
and  preceptors,  as  a  boy  of  superior 
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talent!  and  indefatieable  industry.  la 
1758,  he  left  tchod,  and  was  placed 
in  the  House  of  Messrs  Robertsons, 
merchants  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  be  qualihed  for  en¬ 
tering  into  business  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr  Tomlinson  of  London ;  his 
sister,  however,  died  in  the  interval, 
and  his  father’s  intention  was  relin¬ 
quished.  With  Mr  Young  it  was  a 
matter  of  serious  regret  through  life, 
that  the  premium  paid  by  his  father  to 
the  Lynn  merchants,  haa  not  been  ap. 
plied  in  supporting  him  at  College, 
when,  by  taking  orders,  be  might  have 
held  the  Rectory  of  Bradfiefd  ;  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  poste¬ 
rity  will  sympathize  in  this  feeling. 

During  his  residence  at  Lynn,  his 
time  seems  to  have  been  divided  be¬ 
tween  reading  and  dancing  ;  he  was  a 
young  man  of  uncommon  personal  at¬ 
tractions,  and  became  so  great  a  fa¬ 
vourite,  that  he  was  a  welcome  guest 
at  every  entertainment.  But  the  al¬ 
lurements  of  dissipation  never  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  more  solid  pleasures  to 
be  derived  from  study.  He  read  with 
avidity  every  work  he  could  procure, 
and,  to  augment  his  resources  by  the 
emoluments  of  authorship,  he  com¬ 
menced  his  literary  career  by  writing 
a  political  pamphlet,  entitled,  TAe 
Theatre  of  the  present  War  in  North 
America,”  for  which  his  London  book¬ 
seller  allowed  him  books  to  the  amount 
of  ten  pounds.  His  father  died  in 
1759 ;  and,  in  1761 ,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs,which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resort 
to  the  hot  wells  at  Bristol.  Here  his 
skill  in  the  game  of  chess  brought  him 
in  contact  with  Sir  Charles  Howard, 
K.  B.,  with  whom  he  formed  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance,  and  was  offered  by 
him  a  pair  of  colours  in  his  own  regi¬ 
ment  t  but,  fortunately,  bis  mother 
would  not  listen  to  the  proposal  of  his 
entering  the  army,  and  this  favourite 
project  was  abandoned.  In^January, 


1762,  be  started  a  periodical  publica¬ 
tion,  under  the  comprehensive  title  of 
The  Universal  Museumf  which  li¬ 
ved  for  six  numbers ;  and,  in  1763,  re¬ 
turned  to  bis  mother  at  Bradfield  Hall, 
without  any  profession  or  employment } 
his  whole  income,  during  the  life  of  his 
mother,  arising  from  a  copyhold  farm 
of  twenty  acres,  producing  as  many 
pounds  sterling.  His  mother  was  anxi¬ 
ous  he  should  reside  with  her ;  and,  as 
the  lease  of  her  farm  of  eighty  acres 
would  shortly  expire,  she  urg^  him- 
to  undertake  its  cultivation ;  a  scheme 
so  much  in  unison  jwith  his  taste  and 
wishes,  that  he  readily  accepted  her 
proposal,  and  embarked  as  a  farmer. 
In  the  following  year,  he  commenced 
a  correspondence  in  the  periodical 
work,  entitled,  ** Museum  Rusticum* 
This  was  his  first  effort  in  agriculture 
and,  in  1765,  he  was  induct  by  the 
persuasion  of  a  friend,  to  collect  these 
letters,  and  reprint  them  as  an  Ap-. 
pendix  to  his  new  publication  of  the 
**  Farmer’s  Letters,”  a  work  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  advantages  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  and  extensive  exportation  of  corn, 
and  of  the  balance  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr  Young  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Martha  Allen,  of  Lynn,  a 
lady  of  respectable  family,  whose  sister 
was  the  second  wife  of  the  celebrated 
Dr  Burney.  Athough  Mrs  Young 
possessed  personal  attractions,  mental 
accomplishments,  and  excellence  of 
disposition,  this  proved  the  reverse  of 
a  happy  union ;  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  offer  any  comment  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  circumstances  which  produced 
so  unfortunate  an  event.  Soon  after  his 
marriage,  he  undertook  the  manan^ 
ment  of  the  farm  of  Samford  Hall  in 
Essex,  consisting  of  about  300  acres  of 
land;  but  various  unforeseen  circuro- 
.  stances,  and,  above  all,  the  want  of  the 
necessary  capital,  induced  him  to  give 
100/.  to  a  farmer  to  take  the  lease  off 
bis  bands }  and  this  naan,  having  the 
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adrantige  of  capital,  realized  a  for- 
tone  upon  it.  It  waa  while  he  occu* 

Sied  the  farm  of  Samford-Hall  that 
fr  Young  wrote  his  work,  entitled. 
Political  Eisayt  on  the  Present  State 
of  the  British  Empire"  which  was  pub> 
liahed  in  1772,  in  one  volunae  quarto. 
Having  thus  got  rid  of  his  farm,  he 
advertised  for  another,  and  the  facta 
which  came  to  his  knowledge  from 
viewing  the  different  estates  presented 
to  his  notice  on  this  occasion,  furnish¬ 
ed  the  materials  for  his  **  Six  Weeks’ 
Tour  through  the  Southern  Counties." 
By  the  advice  of  his  Suffolk  bailiff,  he 
hired  a  farm  of  100  acres  in  Hertford¬ 
shire  ;  but,  from  viewing  it  in  an  un¬ 
commonly  favourable  season,  they  were 
both  deceived  ;  the  soil  was  not  only 
bad,  but  execrable ;  it  was,  to  use  Mr 
Young’s  own  words,  **  a  hungry  vi¬ 
triolic  gravel,**  upon  which  the  for¬ 
tune  of  a  Nabob  could  not  have  raised 
good  arable  crops and  though  his 
**  experience  and  knowledge  had  in¬ 
creased  from  travelling,  and  from  prac¬ 
tice,  all  was  lost  when  exerted  upon 
such  a  spot." 

His  «  Six  Weeks’  TowP*  excited  a 
great  sensation  among  the  agricultu¬ 
rists,  and,  both  personally  and  by  let¬ 
ter,  he  received  numerous  applications 
to  undertake  journeys  through  other 
districts,  and  to  record,  upon  a  similar 
plan,  the  result  of  his  observations. 
Accordingly,  in  1768,  he  was  induced 
to  perform  a  tour  through  the  north 
of  England,  during  which  he  collect¬ 
ed  so  much  information,  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  it  occupied  four  vols.  8vo. ; 
and  so  eagerly  was  it  purchased,  that 
the  first  edition  was  shortly  out  of 
print.  In  the  following  year,  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  ideas  on  “  The  Ex¬ 
pediency  of  a  Free  Exportation  of 
Corn,"  a  work  of  which  his  late  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  pleased  to  express  the  strong¬ 
est  approbation.  In  1770,  he  proceed¬ 
ed  on  bis  Eastern  Tour,  the  result  of 
which  was  also  published  in  four  vole. 


8to.  This,  the  last,  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best  of  his  English  Tours, 
was  the  first  work  which  made  the 
public  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  Norfmk  husbandry.  In  it,  also, 
he  explains  the  Suffolk  cultivation  of 
carrots,  and  points  out  the  value  of 
that  root  for  sustaining  the  best  breed 
of  farm  horses  in  the  kingdom  {  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  cultivation  of  cabbages,  as 
practised  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  immense  profits  of  crops 
of  lucerne  ;  be  places  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  point  of  view,  the  unnecessary 
waste  of  power  in  the  tillage  of  the 
kingdom  ;  he  presents  to  the  agricul¬ 
turists  a  notice  of  the  best  implements 
of  husbandry  ;  and  he  adds  much  prac¬ 
tical  information  on  the  subject  of  a 
proper  course  of  crops,  upon  which  all 
former  writers  had  been  silent,  and 
which  he  himself  considered,  and  just¬ 
ly,  as  the  most  useful  feature  in  his 
Tours.  In  a  word,  these  Tours,  solely 
devoted  to  purposes  of  immediate  and 
practical  utility,  embrace  a  body  of 
information  wholly  without  paralleL 
A  detailed  relation  of  the  practyial 
husbandry  which  he  witnessed,  and  of 
the  experimental  observations  of  the 
numerous  gentlemen  whom  he  visited, 
during  a  perambulation  of  4000  miles, 
could  not  fail  to  bring  together  a  mass 
of  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting 
description  ;  while  the  able  and  candid 
manner  in  which  the  defects  of  each 
practice  and  system  are  exhibited,  laid 
the  first  solid  foundation  for  the  per¬ 
manent  improvement  of  the  soil,  and 
the  comparative  view  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  of  the  effects  of  different  modes 
of  cultivation,  as  practised  in  different 
districts,  conveyed  instruction  to  the 
farmer,  without  the  trouble  and  ha¬ 
zard  of  experiment,  and  a  knowledge 
of  profit  and  loss,  without  the  labour 
or  errors  of  calculation.  His  writings 
have  thus  diffused  through  the  empire 
the  practices  which  have  been  found  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  particular  places,  and 
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local  knowledge  baa  tbue  become  ge¬ 
neral  science. 

Mr  Young’s  “  Rural  Economy'*  ap- 
peared  in  1770,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
was  published,  in  two  toIs.  4to,  bis 
“  Course  of  Experimental  Agriculture, 
containing  an  Exact  Register  of  aU 
the  Business  transacted  during  Five 
Years,  on  nearly  SOO  acres  of  various 
soils  ;  the  whole  demonstrate  in  2000 
Original  Experiments.**  In  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year,  he  gave  to  the  world 
the  **  Farmer’s  Cmendarf  which  has 
passed  through  ten  editions;  and  at 
the  same  time  wrote  Proposals  to 
the  Legislature  for  Numbering  thePeO' 
pie**  A  third  edition  of  the  **  Farm¬ 
er's  Letters”  also  appeared,  with  an 
additional  volume,  in  which  he  points 
out  the  advantages  which  would  result 
to  landlords,  from  improving  their  es¬ 
tates,  and  observes,  that  in  this  man¬ 
ner  they  might  so  increase  their  in¬ 
comes  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for 
them  to  make  application  to  the  mi¬ 
nistry  for  a  place,  or  to  the  city  for  a 
wife.  In  1773,  he  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  Agricnlture, 
in  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  which  he 
first  proposed  the  publication  of  an  an¬ 
nual  volume  of  their  Transactions,  a 
plan  which  was  adopted  in  1783 ;  and 
likewise  published  Political  Essays 
on  the  Present  State  of  the  Brituh 
Empire**  and  “  Observations  on  the 
Present  State  of  Waste  Lands.** 

His  income  at  this  period  being  bare¬ 
ly  equal  to  his  expenditure,  he  enga¬ 
ged  to  report  the  parliamentary  de¬ 
bates  for  the  Morning  Post,  which  he 
continued  to  pierform  for  several  years. 
After  the  labours  of  the  week,  he 
walked  every  Saturday  evening  to  his 
farm,  at  the  distance  of  17  miles  from 
London,  from  which  he  as  regularly 
returned  every  Monday  morning.  This 
was  the  most  anxious  and  laborious 
part  of  his  life.  <*  1  worked,”  says  he, 
**  more  like  a  coal-heaver,  though 
without  hit  reward,  than  a  man  acting 


only  from  a  predominant  impulse.**  In 
1774,  he  published  his  *•  Politietd 
jlrithmetic  \**  a  work  which  met  with 
great  success  abroad,  and  was  immedi¬ 
ate  translated  into  several  languages. 

The  years  1776  and  1777  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  his  tour  through  Ireland, 
commenced  under  the  auspices  pf  Lord 
Shelburne,  Mr  Burke,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  in  England,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  which  every  facility 
was  afforded  him  by  the  Irish  autho¬ 
rities,  much  to  their  own  honour.  The 
account  of  this  celebrated  tour  was 
pubh'shed  in  1778,  and,  according  to 
Miu  Edgeworth,  was  the  first  faith¬ 
ful  portrait  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
It  contains  a  vast  mass  of  agricultural 
and  political  information  ;  but  the  part 
of  it  which  produced  the  greatest  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  government,  and  led 
to  some  important  changes  in  its  mea¬ 
sures,  was  the  attack  on  the  bounty 
paid  on  the  land-carriage  of  com  to 
Dublin,  which  he  proved  to  be  a  mea¬ 
sure  grossly  absurd,  as  well  as  perni¬ 
cious,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  wretched  tillage  was  carried  on  at 
the  expense  of  the  richest  pasturage 
in  the  King’s  dominions.  With  such 
cogency  of  argument  was  this  position 
supported,  that,  in  the  first  session  of 
Parliament  after  the  publication  of  this 
work,  the  bounty  was  reduced  to  one- 
half,  and  afterwards  wholly  abolished  ; 
by  which  a  saying  was  effected  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Ireland,  to  the  extent  of 
80,000/.  per  annum.  MrYoung  also  de¬ 
monstrated,  that  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Catholics,  were  not  laws  against 
the  religion,  but  against  the  industry, 
of  the  country ;  and  his  arguments 
have  been  frequently  quoted  since, 
both  by  speakers  and  writers,  as  au¬ 
thority  for  the  repeal  of  these  obnox¬ 
ious  statutes,  and  his  advice,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  has  been  followed. 

But  Ireland,  or  rather  the  faction 
that  governs  Ireland,  has,  it  seems,  no 
gratitude  to  spare  for  the  real  benefac- 
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tort  of  th^t  unhappy  country.  Ire¬ 
land  ought  to  have  rewarded  you/' 
said  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough, 
in  a  letter  to  the  author,  **  for  to  im¬ 
portant  a  service” — as  that,  namely, 
which  he  had  rendered  her  by  this 
great  and  disinterested  effort  of  poli¬ 
tical  acuteness  and  judgment ;  yet  the 
only  acknowledgment  he  received, was 
a  cold  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Dub¬ 
lin  Society.  “  Truth,”  says  MrWake- 
field,**  compels  me  to  declare,  although 
the  assertion  may  reproach  my  coun¬ 
try,  that  he  (Mr  Arthur  Young)  has 
been  ill  requited  for  his  exertions  in  her 
service,  and  that,  during  the  best  days 
of  his  life,  she  seems  to  have  been  cold¬ 
ly  insensible  to  the  value  of  his  indefa¬ 
tigable  and  important  labours.” 

After  the  publication  of  his  Irish 
Tour,  Mr  Young,  in  consequence  of  a 
liber^  offer  from  Lord  Kingsborough, 
returned  to  Ireland  to  superintend  nis 
lordship's  estate  ;  but  from  some  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  are  not  stated,  he 
did  not  continue  in  this  situation  longer 
than  twelve  months ;  and,  in  the  year 
1779,  we  find  him  once  more  quietly 
settled  at  Bradfield,  where  he  gradu¬ 
ally  extended  the  scaleof  his  husbandry, 
and  entered  with  so  much  zeal  into  the 
details  of  his  own  occupation,  as  ac¬ 
tually  to  perform  the  operation  of 
ploughing  with  his  own  hand.  About 
this  period,  also,  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  Dr  Priestley,  then  in 
the  full  career  of  discovery,  from  whom 
he  imbibed  a  taste  for  pneumatic  che¬ 
mistry,  a  science  of  which  that  illustrious 
man  may  be  considered  as  the  founder. 
To  a  person  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  contemplate  only  the  grosser  forms 
of  matter,  and  to  consider  the  qualities 
and  capabilities  of  soils  as  depending 
.entirely  on  their  texture  and  density, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  his  in¬ 
troduction  by  Dr  Priestley,  to  a  new 
aerial  creation,  should  have  excited  his 
astonishment,  and  opened  to  his  active 
and  enterprizing  mind,  a  fresh  train  of 


research;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
him  expressing  to  his  friends,  in  ani¬ 
mated  terms,  the  delight  he  had  expe¬ 
rienced  in  witnessing  the  address  and 
dexterity  of  Priestley  in  his  experimen¬ 
tal  manipulations,  and  the  command 
which  had  thus  been  acquired  over  in¬ 
visible  elements,  as  well  as  the  advan¬ 
tages  he  derived  from  his  acquaintance 
with  that  distinguished  philosopher. 

About  the  year  1782,  Prince  Po¬ 
temkin,  then  Russian  Prime  Minister, 
sent  three  young  Russians  to  England 
to  be  instructed  by  Mr  Young  in  the 
arts  of  husbandry  ;  and,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  the  Empress  Catherine  pre¬ 
sented  him,  through  the  hands  of  her 
ambassador,  with  a  magnificent  gold 
snuff-box,  together  with  two  rich  er¬ 
mine  cloaks,  designed  as  gifts  to  his 
wife  and  daughter. 

In  1784,  he  commenced  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  ”  Antials  qf  Agriculture” 
in  which  he  appeared  in  the  double  ca- 
acity  of  editor  and  author,  and  which 
e  continued  till  the  period  of  his  blind¬ 
ness,  when  the  work  h^d  extended 
to  forty-five  volumes  8vo.  This  pe¬ 
riodical  was  conducted  on  the  French 
plan,  every  paper  having  the  name  and 
address  of  the  author  affixed  to  it ; 
and  it  can  boast  of  communications 
from  the  most  exalted  and  enlightened 
characters  in  Europe,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stands  his  late  Majesty  George 
HI.,  who  transmitted  to  Mr  Young, 
for  publication,  an  account  of  the  farm 
of  Mr  Ducket,  the  able  cultivator  of 
Petersham,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
7th  volume  of  the  ”  Annalt**  under 
the  signature  of  *'  Ralph  Robinson.” 
The  King  was  a  steady  patron  and 
reader  of  the  work,  and  seldom  tra¬ 
velled  without  a  volume  of  it  in  his 
carriage.  An  unpleasant  circumstance, 
however,  had  nearly  deprived  it  of  this 
distinguished  support.  During  Mr 
Young’s  absence  on  the  Continent,  an 
offensive  paper  **  On  the  System  of 
the  Universe,"  by  the  late  Earl  of 
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Orford,  was  inserted  in  the  11th  to. 
lume  ;  upon  reading  which,  the  King 
exclaimed,  Wb".t  I  are  the  *  AnnaU 

Agriculture'  becoming  the  vehicle  of 
infidel  opinions  i  If  so,  one  of  my 
strongest  supports  has  failed  me.** 
The  matter  was,  however,  explained 
to  his  Majesty’s  entire  satisfaction, 
and  he  continued  to  afford  the  work 
the  benefit  of  his  royal  patronage,  as 
before.  In  180.3,  the  King  of  Naples 
became  a  subscriber,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  a  Neapolitan  to  be  instruct* 
cd  by  Mr  Young  in  the  principles  of 
agriculture.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
observe,  that  the  most  valuable  por* 
tions  of  this  voluminous  work  are  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor  ;  that  these 
abound  in  passages  of  gp%at  vigour, 
force,  and  eloquence ;  that  Mr  Young’s 
style  is  full  of  that  health  and  fresh¬ 
ness,  inspired  by  the  pursuits  which  he 
had  devoted  his  life  to  cultivate  and 
recommend  ;  and  that  altogether,  the 
work  presents  a  vast  and  invaluable 
body  of  information  upon  subjects  of 
agriculture  and  political  economy. 

In  the  course  of  1785,  Mr  Young 
was  deprived  of  his  mother,  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  most  sincere  affec¬ 
tion,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  a  vigorous  and  energetic 
character.  Her  son  owed  her  much, 
and  she  has  even  a  claim  upon  the  gra- 
titude  of  posterity ;  she  rescued  him 
from  the  barren  routine  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  profession,  to  which  he  was 
destined, — saved  him  from  the  reck¬ 
lessness  and  dissipation  of  a  military 
life,— at  a  later  period,  prevented  him 
from  emigrating  from  his  native  land, 
—directed  his  mind  to  those  pursuits 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  shine  with 
unrivalled  excellence,— and  thus  pre¬ 
served  to  her  country  one  whose  la¬ 
bours  and  writings  will  shed  a  lustre 
on  her  name  while  economical  science 
is  cultivated  in  England. 

'The  following  year,  he  sustained'  a 
severe  blow  in  the  untimely  death  of 


his  brother.  Dr  John  Young,  who 
broke  his  neck  as  he  was  hunting  urith 
his  late  Majesty  near  Windsor ;  and, 
early  in  the  spring  of  1787,  received  a 
pressing  invitation  to  accompany  the 
Count  de  la  Rochefoucault  in  a  tour 
to  the  Pyrenees.  “  This,*'  says  Mr 
Young,  **  was  touching  a  string  tre¬ 
mulous  to  vibrate."  He  had  long 
wished  for  an  opportunity  of  examin¬ 
ing  France,  and  observing  the  effects 
of  its  government  on  the  condition  of 
the  farmers,  and  of  the  poor  {  he, 
therefore,  eagerly  accepted  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and,  having  completed  the  tour, 
returned  to  England  the  following 
winter.  And  here  a  new  scene  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  The  wool  bill,  the  osten¬ 
sible  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
British  wool  from  being  smuggled  into 
France— the  real  one,  to  reduce  the 
price  by  laying  it  under  heavy  restric¬ 
tions,  having  been  brought  forward,, 
he  was  deputed  by  the  wool-growers 
of  Suffolk  to  support  a  petition  against 
its  passing  into  a  law;  upon  which 
occasion  he  united  with  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  was  also  deputed  for  tne 
same  object  by  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
He  was,  accordingly,  examined  both 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  succeed¬ 
ed  in  moderating  some  of  the  more 
hostile  clauses,  for  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  burnt  in  effigy  at 
Norwich,  (his  zeal  upon  this  occasion 
having  given  great  offence  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers,)  and  of  receiving  com¬ 
mendations  for  his  manly  and  disinte¬ 
rested  exertions  from  some  of  the  most 
eminent  political  economists  of  the 
time:  a  pamphlet  was  likewise  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  on  the  subject  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Day,  Esq.,  the  eccentric  author  of 
"  Sandford  and  Merton,**  and  who 
has  been  more  recently  brought  un¬ 
der  public  notice  by  the  "  Memoir*  of 
Richard  Looel  Edgemorth** 

In  the  following  July,  he  set  out, 
alone,  on  his  second  journey  through 
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France,  in  the  course  of  which  he  tra- 
Telled  1700  miles;  but, finding  that  the 
survey  of  that  interesting  country  was 
still  incomplete,  he  undertook  a  third 
expedition  in  1789.  During  these 
three  tours,  he  passed  through  every 
province  of  France ;  viewed  the  greater 
part  of  Lombardy,  so  interesting  for 
its  pasturage  ;  and  made  an  extensive 
excursion  into  Spain.  The  state  of 
his  health  delayed  the  publication  of 
these  travels  till  1792,  when  they  ap¬ 
peared,  under  the  title  of  “  Travels 
during  the  years  1787,  1788,  and 
1789,  undertaken  more  particularly 
tcith  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  Culti- 
vaiiont  fVealth,  Resources,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Prosperity  of  the  Kingdom  of 
France,  in  2  vw.  4to.”  These  tra¬ 
vels  are  superior  in  style  and  interest 
to  his  Irish  Tour.  The  first  volume 
contuns  his- Journal,  which  is  written 
in  an  easy,  familiar,  but  at  the  same 
time  vigorous  style ;  the  second,  a 
series  of  essays  of  great  ability,  and 
replete  with  solid  information  on  the 
principal  objects  which  had  engaged 
his  attention. 

About  this  period  he  commenced  a 
correspondence,  which  was  afterwards 
published,  with  General  Washington, 
ou  various  questions  in  agriculture, 
and  many  particulars  connected  with 
the  rural  economy  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  possess  any  great 
interest. 

Mr  Young,  during  his  residence  at 
Paris,  had  witnessed  some  of  the  first 
scenes  of  the  revolutionary  drama ; 
and,  like  many  wise  and  good  men, 
who,  at  that  time,  believed  that  the 
French  were  struggling  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  a  weak 
and  profligate  government,  no  longer 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
he  was  at  first  friendly  to  the  principles 
professed  by  the  directors  and  leaders 
of  the  popular  party,  in  that  gigantic 
movement.  While  the  semblance  of 
moderation  was  preserved,  and  while 


reform,  and  not  destruction,  appeared 
to  be  the  object  aimed  at,  he  continued 
faithful  to  his  principles ;  and  though 
there  was  much  said  and  done  which 
no  real  friend  to  rational  liberty  could 
approve,  still  he  hoped  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  would  ultimately  accrue  to 
the  nation  from  the  establishment  of  a 
free  constitutional  government  would 
more  than  overbalance  the  mischief 
produced  by  popular  excesses,  in  the 
first  moments  of  popular  ascendancy. 
But,  when  the  genius  of  evil  appeared 
to  have  overshadowed  the  land  with 
his  baleful  wings,  when  the  great  land¬ 
marks  of  religion  and  social  order  were 
removed,  when  the  people  had  been 
seized  with  a  diabolical  frenzy,  and 
their  leaders  transformed  into  fiends, 
he  felt  that  the  cause  was  no  longer 
the  same, — and  he  abandoned  it  ac¬ 
cordingly.  He  perceived,  likewise, 
that  the  madness  was  contagious ;  and, 
becoming  alarmed  for  the  state  of  the 

f>ublic  mind  in  this  country,  he  pub- 
ished,  in  the  early  part  of  1793,  his 
celebrated  pamphlet,  entitled,  ‘‘  The 
Example  of  France  a  Warning  to  Bri¬ 
tain.’*  The  impresssion  produced  by 
this  little  tract  was  truly  wonderful ; 
and  votes  of  thanks  were  poured  in 
upon  him  from  every  patriotic  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  kingdom.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  however,  this  well- 
timed  brochure  exposed  him,  like  Mr 
Burke,  to  the  charge  of  apostatizing 
from  the  political  opinions  he  had  for¬ 
merly  entertained.  Let  us  hear  his 
own  defence.  “  The  Revolution,  be¬ 
fore  the  10th  of  August,  was  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Revolution  after  that 
day,  as  light  from  darkness ;  as  clearly 
distinct  in  principle  and  practice,  as 
liberty  and  slavery.  For  the  same 
man,  therefore,  to  approve  of  both,  he 
must  either  be  uncandid  or  change¬ 
able  ;  uncandid  in  bis  approbation  be¬ 
fore  that  period,-— changeable  in  his 
approbation  after  it.  How  little  rea¬ 
son,  therefore,  for  reproaching  me  with 
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sentiments  contrary  to  those  I  publish-  the  residence  annexed,  was  not  that . 
ed  before  the  10th  of  August!  1  am  no<  pecuniary  object  which  my  Jacobin 
changeable,  but  steady  and  consistent ;  friends  have  represented,  and  I  must 
the  same  principles  which  directed  me  have  improved  on  bad  principles  in¬ 
to  approve  the  Revolution  at  its  com-  deed,  if  it  would  not,  in  a  few  years, 
mencement,~the  principles  of  real  li-  have  turned  out  a  more  profitable  spe- 
berty,  led  me  to  detest  it  after  the  10th  culation.  What  a  change  in  the  des- 
of  August.  The  reproach  of  change-  tination  of  a  man's  life  I  Instead  of  en- 
ableness,  or  something  worse,  belongs  tering  the  solitary  lord  of  4000  acres, 
entirely  to  those  who  did  not  then  in  the  keen  atmosphere  of  lofty  rocks 
change  their  opinion,  but  approved  and  mountain  torrents,  with  a  little 
the  Republic,  as  they  had  approved  creation  rising  gradually  around  me, 
the  limited  Monarchy**  It  is  remark-  making  the  desert  smile  with  cultiva- 
able,  that  in  this  pamphlet,  alternately  tion,  and  grouse  give  way  to  indus- 
the  cause  of  so  much  praise  and  cen-  trious  population,  active  and  energetic, 
sure,  Mr  Young  first  recommended  the  though  remote  and  tranquil,  and  every 
raising  of  a  Horse  Militia,  a  sugges-  instant  of  my  existence,  making  two 
tion  which  was  soon  afterwards  adopt-  blades  of  grass  to  grow,  where  not  one 
ed,  and  the  force  thus  raised  called  ijoas  found  before — Behold  me  at  a 
the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  desk,  in  the  smoke,  the  fog,  the  din 

Shortly  after  this  period,  animated  of  Whitehall.  Society  has  charms  | 
as  he  always  was  by  the  spirit  of  ad-  true,  and  so  has  solitude  to  a  mind  em- 
venture,  he  could  not  resist  an  oppor-  ployed.  The  die,  however,  is  cast ; 
tunity  that  occurred  for  realizing  his  and  my  steps  may  still  be,  metaphori- 
favourite  speculation,  that  of  cultiva-  cally,  said  to  be  in  the  furrow.” 
ting  a  large  tract  of  waste  land.  He  In  1794,  he  engaged  with  the  Board 
accordingly  purchased  4400  acres  of  to  draw  up  the  county  reports,  and 
this  description  in  Yorkshire  ;  but  a  shortly  afterwards  published  that  of 
new  scene  opened,  and  different  duties  Suffolk,  and,  in  succession,  those  of 
awaited  him.  The  Board  of  Agricul-  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Hertford,  Essex, 
ture  was  established  in  August,  1793 ;  and  Oxford.  In  1795,  he  published 
and  he  was  immediately  appointed  its  two  political  pamphlets  of  no  great 
secretary.  It  has  been  falsely  asserted,  value  ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  paid 
that  this  situation  was  the  reward  for  a  long  visit  to  Mr  Burke,  at  his  seat 
his  political  pamphlet  above  mention-  at  Beaconsfield.  In  1797,  his  youngest 
ed  ;  his  extensive  and  profound  know-  and  favourite  daughter  died  of  a  con- 
ledge  in  agriculture  marked  him  as  sumption ;  an  event  which  inflicted 
the  most  proper  person,  in  every  re-  on  him  a  severer  shock,  and  produced 
spect,  to  fill  this  important  and  ho-  a  more  remarkable  change  in  his  ha- 
nourable  office ;  and  to  this  circum-  bits  and  reflections,  than  any  in  his 
stance  alone  was  he  indebted  for  his  whole  past  life.  From  this  period  he 
election.  "The  gratification,”  says  he,  turned  bis  thoughts  to  subjects  con- 
**  of  being  elected  into  so  respectable  nected  with  religion ;  which,  amidst 
a  situation,  in  which  opportunities  of  the  incessant  occupations  of  a  busy 
still  giving  an  humble  aid  to  the  good  and  laborious  life,  had  hitherto  en- 
cause  of  the  plough  could  scarcely  fail  gaged  but  little  of  his  attention  ;  and, 
of  offering,  would  not  permit  me  to  like  many  men  of  great  and  powerful 
decline  the  appointment ;  although  to  minds,  his  first  mentations  were  pro- 
a  person  established  in  the  country,  ductive  of  nothing  but  doubts  and  dif- 
the  salary,  (400/.  per  annum,)  with  ficulties.  What  chiefly  perplexed  him, 
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was  the  probable  condition  of  the  soul 
in  a  future  state  of  existence ;  and,  as 
his  own  speculations  failed  to  satisfy 
his  mind  respecting  this  particular  te¬ 
net,  he  imm^iatel y  commenced  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  some  of  our  most 
eminent  scholars  and  divines,  (amongst 
whom  the  name  of  the  venerable  Bry¬ 
ant  appears,)  that  by  such  lights  as 
they  might  strike  out  the  doubts  by 
which  his  own  mind  was  oppressed 
might  be  dispelled,  and  a  doctrine 
wmch  he  anxiously  wished  to  believe, 
rendered  so  far  certain  as  to  furnish 
ground  for  induinng  a  rational  faith 
and  hope.  Mr  Wilberforce’s  work  on 
Practical  Chrutianiti/,  which  appeared 
about  this  time,  is  said  to  have  afford¬ 
ed  him  that  consolatory  conviction 
which  the  correspondence  of  abler  and 
more  learned  men  had  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  firm 
belief  in  a  future  state,  and  a  reliance 
upon  divine  mercy,  which  shed  a  soft¬ 
ened  and  benignant  influence  over  the 
evening  of  his  life,  and  cheered  his  lat¬ 
ter  days  of  darkness  and  infirmity.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  not  to  perceive 
in  all  this,  that  the  severe  domestic  ca¬ 
lamity  with  which  he  had  been  visited^ 
had  partially  unhinged  his  mind,  natu¬ 
rally  strong  and  vigorous ;  and  that 
this  state  of  diseased  action,  if  we  may 
be  permitted  the  expression,  combining 
with  the  habits  of  his  previous  life,  led 
him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  require  a 
kind  of  proof  which  the  subject  does 
not  admit  of,  and  latterly,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  views  of  a  writer  whose  fervid 
sincerity  and  unaffected  eloquence  are 
so  well  adapted  to  tranquillize  an  af¬ 
flicted  and  bruised  spirit. 

He  soon,  however,  resumed,  in  a 
great  measure,  his  wonted  activity; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  two  last 
years  of  the  century,  published  some 
little  tracts  on  subjects  of  passing 
interest,  but,  nevertheless,  bearing 
marks  of  those  solid  and  sterling  ta¬ 
lents  for  which  all  his  writings  are  dis¬ 


tinguished.  In  1801,  by  an  express 
order  of  the  French  Directory,  (issued 
chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  the  advice  of  Car¬ 
not,)  his  works  were  translated  and 
published  at  Paris,  in  twenty  volumes 
8vo.,  under  the  title  of  “  Le  Cultiva- 
tear  Anghis  and,  in  the  same  year, 
M.  du  Pradt  dedicated  to  him  his 
work,  entitled,  “  De  tEtat  de  la  Cul¬ 
ture  en  France.” 

In  the  year  1805,  Novosilsoff,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  requested  Mr 
Young  to  recommend  a  person  who 
would  undertake  the  survey  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Moscow,  and  draw  up  a 
report  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
published  of  the  English  counties.  In 
consequence  of  this  application,  Mr 
Young's  son  proceeded  to  Russia,  and 
performed  the  survey  required ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  exchange 
between  the  two  countries,  he  was  un¬ 
able,  without  a  considerable  sacrifice, 
to  convey  to  England  the  sum  which 
he  had  received  for  his  labours  ;  he 
was,  therefore,  induced  to  invest  it  in 
the  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the  Crimea, 
upon  which  he  has  resided  ever  since. 

For  his  long  and  faithful  services  to 
agriculture,  Mr  Young  was,  in  1808, 
complimented  by  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  with  a  gold  medal ;  but  his 
active  pursuits  received  a  severe  check 
shortly  after  this,  by  the  failure  of  his 
sight.  An  incipient  cataract  appear¬ 
ed  ;  he  was  unable  to  take  his  usual 
exercise ;  his  digestion  became,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  disordered  ;  and  Dr  Paris  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  disease  which  ter¬ 
minated  his  existence  is  to  be  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  sudden  change  thus  produ¬ 
ced  in  his  habits.  During  his  whole 
life,  which  was  blessed  with  almost 
uninterrupted  good  health,  he  enter¬ 
tained  the  greatest  horror  of  two  dis¬ 
eases — blindness  and  the  stone  ;  and  it 
is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that,  in 
1811,  being  then  70  years  of  age,  we 
find  him  afflicted  with  the  former  ;  and 
that,  at  the  advanced  period  of  80,  his 
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life  was  terminated  by  the  Bufferinet 
attendant  upon  the  latter.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  blindness,  however,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  continued  to 
proht  by  his  assistance.  He  delivered 
a  variety  of  lectures  upon  different 
subjects  of  practical  importance,  se¬ 
veral  of  which  were  afterwards  publish¬ 
ed  by  order  of  the  Board  ;  nor  did  he 
abandon  those  habits  of  laborious  in¬ 
dustry,  for  which  he  had  ever  been 
distinguished.  He  rose  every  morn¬ 
ing  at  five  o’clock,  and  regularly  heard 
the  different  new  works  read  ;  and  he 
busied  himself  in  preparing  for  the 
press  a  work  on  the  Elements  and 
Practice  of  Ag^culture,  in  which  the 
experiments  and  observations  made  du¬ 
ring  a  period  of  fifty  years  are  record¬ 
ed.  The  manuscript  is  bequeathed  to 
his  son  and  daughter  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that,  when  the  former  returns 
from  Russia,  measures  will  be  taken  to 
ensure  its  speedy  publication. 

But  this  great  and  good  man  was 
now  approaching  the  limit  of  his  long 
and  honourable  career.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  the  nature  of  the  disease 
which  put  a  period  to  his  life  was  not 
so  much  as  suspected  till  within  about  a 
week  of  his  death ;  and  that  he  died 
without  being  aware  of  tbe  malady 
under  which  he  suffered.  He  expired 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1820,  at  his 
house  in  Sackville  Street,  after  taking 
a  glass  of  lemonade,  and  stating  that 
he  felt  himself  calm  and  easy ;  and  his 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Bradfield, 
and  deposited  in  a  vault  in  the  church¬ 
yard. 

A  useful  and  active  is  almost,  by 
necessity,  a  virtuous  life.  Mr  Young 
possessed  a  warm  and  generous  heart. 
His  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence 
were  numerous,  and  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  ;  his  house  and  his  purse 
were  always  open  to  the  distressed. 
He  was  endowed  with  all  that  unso¬ 
phisticated  honesty,  and  sincerity  of 
character  and  feeling,  natural  to  the 


pursuits  in  which  he  so  greatly  delight¬ 
ed  {  and  he  descended  to  the  grave, 
like  a  shock  of  com  in  its  season,  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  blot  on  his  name,  or  a 

[>ersonal  enemy  behind  him.  His  ta- 
ents  as  a  writer  can  only  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  numerous  and  valuable  works. 
To  the  immense  importance  of  his  la¬ 
bours  as  a  scientific  agriculturist,  not 
only  Britain,  but  Europe,  has  borne 
testimony.  He  collected  from  every 
quarter  the  elements  of  knowledge, 
systematized  it,  and  rendered  it  emi¬ 
nently  and  extensively  useful ;  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  combated  the  prej  udices  which 
obstructed  the  progress  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  arts  ;  he  taught  how  the 
earth  may  be  made  to  yield  a  more 
abundant  increase.  His  fame  is  un¬ 
questionably  identified  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity  of  the  country  of 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  or¬ 
nament  ;  to  the  service  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  he  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of 
a  long,  active,  and  laborious  life  ;  and 
we  trust  some  public  monument  will 
soon  be  erected  to  his  memory,  as  a 
permanent  record  at  once  of  national 
justice  and  national  gratitude. 

Among  the  eminent  literary  charac¬ 
ters  deceased  during  this  period  we  shall 
include  Hayley,  less,  we  must  own, 
on  account  of  any  extraordinary  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  merits,  than  of  the  high  re¬ 
putation  which  they  at  one  time  pro¬ 
cured  for  him.  Mr  Hayley  was  bom 
of  parents  in  easy  circumstances,  his 
father  possessing  some  landed  proper¬ 
ty,  and  his  maternal  grandfather  re¬ 
presenting  the  city  of  Chichester,  his 
native  place.  He  was  thus  supplied 
from  his  earliest  age  with  all  the  ac¬ 
commodations  and  means  of  study,  of 
which  he  diligently  availed  himself. 
Being  detained  at  home  on  account  of 
severe  and  frequent  attacks  of  indis¬ 
position,  he  spent  much  time  in  read¬ 
ing.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  being 
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sent  to  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  he 
attempted  an  Ode  on  the  Birth  of  hia 
preient  Majesty.  Being  apparently  still 
tamer  than  his  subsequent  produc¬ 
tions,  it  was  not  considered  as  con¬ 
taining  any  indications  of  genius.  Mr 
Hayley  spent  the  next  seven  years  in 
very  intense  and  unremitting  study, 
particularly  of  Italian  literature  and  of 
the  fine  arts.  In  1769,  he  married 
Miss  Ball  of  Chichester,  and  spent  6ve 
years  in  London,  after  which  he  reti¬ 
red  to  his  seat  of  Eartham  in  Sussex, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  Muses.  He 
might  now  be  considered  as  a  very  ac¬ 
complished  man,  though  rather  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  class  which  D’Israeli  dis¬ 
tinguishes  as  men  of  letters  than  men 
of  genius.  He  produced  successively 
an  Epistle  to  an  eminent  Painter,  (  Rom¬ 
ney,  1778,)  Essay  on  History  (1780,) 
Triumphs  of  Temper  (1781,)  and 
Essay  on  Epic  Poetry  (1782.)  These 
works  attained  an  extraordinary  popu¬ 
larity  ;  and  we  find  him  characterized 
at  this  period  as  the  first  poet  of  the 
age.  It  is  true,  poetry  at  that  era  might 
be  considered  in  Britain  as  almost  ex¬ 
tinct  ;  and  dim  indeed  must  have  been 
that  galaxy  in  which  Hayley  shone 
brightest.  The  only  characteristic  of 
his  poems  was  plain  good  sense,  but 
entirely  prosaic,  and  expressed  in  verse, 
whose  mechanical  structure,  and  con¬ 
tinued  monotonous  ring,  of  itself  ex¬ 
cluded  every  idea  of  genius.  The  only 
real  merit  was  in  the  notes,  which  show¬ 
ed  a  good  deal  of  research  upon  sub¬ 
jects  not  then  familiar  to  the  British 
public. 

How  long  Mr  Hayley  might  have 
continued  to  shme,  a  giant  among  the 
.pigmies,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
At  this  moment  a  new  poetical  day 
was  rising  in  Britain.  Scott,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Southey,  were  the  lights  of  the 
next  age ;  and  the  moment  their  bright 
stars  d^awned  in  the  horizon,  that  of 
Hayley  became  dim  as  a  watery  cloud. 
Long  before  his  death,  himself  and  his 


poetry  were  sunk  into  total  oblivion. 
The  Triumph  of  Music,  published  in 
1805,  fell  ^uite  dead-born  from  the 
press.  He  is  now  recollected  only  in 
consequence  of  qualities  distinct  from 
poetry. 

Mr  Hayley,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  in  middling  poets,  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  amiable  man.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  free  from  envy,  and  full  of 
friendship  towards  his  poetical  bre¬ 
thren.  Forgotten  forhimself,  he  is  now 
remembered  as  the  friend  of  Cowper ; 
and,  indeed,  his  edition  of  the  posthu¬ 
mous  works  of  that  interesting  poet 
displays  taste  and  selection.  In  his 
lines  on  Chatterton  and  on  Collins,  he 
di8play8af«eling,which  raises  him  much 
above  his  u.mal  tame  monotony.  The 
correspondence  of  Gibbon  and  of  Sew¬ 
ard  show  the  extent  of  his  literary 
connexions ;  so  that  the  memoirs  of  bis 
own  life,  which  we  observe  to  be  pre¬ 
paring,  are  likely  to  display,  if  not 
much  discrimination  of  character,  at 
least  a  good  deal  of  curious  anecdote. 

Mr  Hayley  passed  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  in  retirement,  and  died  on  the 
11th  November,  1820,  at  the  age  of 
seventy- five. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  French 
writers  of  the  age,  was  Constantine 
Francis  Chassebeue  de  Volnky. 
He  was  born  at  Craon  in  1757>  of  pa¬ 
rents  in  the  middling  rank  of  life.  Af¬ 
ter  passing  through  a  diligent  course 
of  study,  he  submitted,  at  twenty,  to 
an  illustrious  society,  the  solution  of 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
the  history  of  antiquity.  His  biogra¬ 
pher,  Count  Daru,  does  not  expound 
either  the  society  or  the  problem,  but 
only  mentions  that  the  former  gave  no 
encouragement  to  the  young  inquirer, 
who,  however,  was  buoyed  up  by 
youthful  ardour  and  conscious  worth 
against  this  mortifying  neglect. 

Volney’s  first  undertaking  was  his 
voyage  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  origin 
IT 
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of  which  he  himself  explains.  Ha-  tied  and  independent  state*  has  afford- 
vin^  a  small  sum  of  money  left  him*  ed  so  wide  a  field  to  political  project- 
which  would  not  have  made  any  serious  urs.  ' 

addition  to  his  income,  he  determined  About  this  time  (1791,)  Volney 
to  employ  it  in  exploring  countries,  produced  his  celebrated  work*  called 
then  rarely  visited,  and  deemed  almost  **  The  Ruins,  or  a  Survey  of  the  Revo- 
inaccessible.  On  his  arrival  he  placed  lutions  of  Empires.**  It  is  certainly 
himself  in  a  convent  of  Copts,  till  he  distinguished  by  several  splendid  pas- 
had  become  master  of  the  language,  sages*  though  it  is  to  be  re^tted,  that 
Having  spent  several  years  in  these  heigivesfullscope  to  sceptical  opinions 
countries,  he  produced  his  well-known  on  some  of  the  most  important  subjects. 
Travels.  He  piques  himself  on  rejecting  In  this  view*  we  cannot  consider  him 
the  mode  ot  writing  adopted  by  the  as  very  fofmidable,  as,  notwithstand- 
vanity  of  his  predecessors,  in  which  ing  his  powers  of  diligent  research  and 
half  the  work  is  filled  with  their  per-  lively  observation,  his  speculations  ap- 
sonal  adventures.  We  are  not  fully  pear  to  us  usually  fanciful  and  superfi- 
prepared  to  admit  this  as  the  mode  cial.  Dr  Priestley  wrote  an  answer, 
calculated  to  give  the  liveliest  idea  of  which  is  charged  by  Count  DariT*  as 
a  country.  Still  it  has  no  doubt  im-  marked  by  a  degree  of  violence  and 
portant  advantages,  and  is  so  managed  acrimony  unbecoming  a  philosopher, 
by  him  as  to  produce  a  valuable  work.  This,  though  prompted  by  good  mo- 
He  combines  accurate  observation  with  tives,  is  doubtless  blameable,  especially 
animated  description,  and  gives  cer-  in  one*  who,  like  Priestley*  assumed  so 
tainly  a  much  juster  idea  of  the  gene-  wide  a  latitude  in  his  own  opinions, 
ral  character  of  the  country  than  his  On  returning  to  Paris*  Volney  found 
predecessor,  Savary,  though  he  criti-  the  reign  of  terror  in  full  sway ;  and, 
cises,  perhaps  too  severely,  the  gay  like  every  one  whose  opinions  were  at 
images  called  up  by  the  lively  imagi-^  all  moderate*  became  the  object  of  its 
nation  of  that  engaging  writer,  l^e  proscription.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
Empress  of  Russia,  in  testimony  of  her  ten  months,  but  released  on  the  down- 
esteem  for  this  work,  sent  the  author  fall  of  Robespierre.  The  Directory 
a  medal*  which*  however*  he  returned  were  then  seeking  to  repair  the  wrecks 
after  her  declaration  of  war  against  made  by  jacobinical  madness.  One  of 
France*  saying*  <*  If  1  obtained  it  from  their  plans  was  to  form  a  normo/school* 
her  esteem*  I  can  only  preserve  her  destined  to  becomethecentreof  French 
esteem  by  returning  it.”  instruction ;  and  here  Volney  was  ap- 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu-  pointed  tc  lecture  on  history."  His 
tion,  Volney  embraced  with  ardour  the  lectures  were  greatly  admired*  and  at- 
popular  cause*  and  was  elected  a  de-  tended  by  immense  crowds ;  but*  the 
puty  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States  institution  not  succeeding  as  had  been 
General.  In  1790,  he  published  a  expected,  was  soon  closed*  and  he  was 
pamphlet,  strongly  recommending  the  forced  to  interrupt  the  course  of  a  la- 
division  of  landed  property  into  small  hour  so  gratifying  to  his  taste, 
partitions*  as  the  most  favourable  to  Thus  left  at  leisure*  Volney  again 
its  productivencssand  the  general  pros-  left  his  country  in  pursuit  of  know- 
perity  of  the  state.  He  afterwards  ledge.  Having  seen  roan  in  the  East  in 
spent  two  or  three  years  in  Corsica*  a  state  of  decay*  and  in  Europe  of  ma- 
endeavouring,  without  success,  to  im-  turity,  he  now  sought  to  view  him  in 
prove  the  political  and  economical  state  infancy,  and  therefore  went  to  observe 
of  that  island,  which,  from  its  unset-  the  savages  of  America.  His  impres- 
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sion,  as  communicated  in  a  Tolume 

{lublished  after  his  return,  is  very  un- 
avourable,  and,  in  our  opinion,  some¬ 
what  tinctured  by  disappointment  and 
prejudice. 

While  Volney  was  absent  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  he  was  named  an  original  member 
of  the  French  National  Institute,  then 
founded.  After  his  return,  he  enrich¬ 
ed  its  Transactions  with  a  justification 
of  the  chronology  of  Herodotus.  In 
1818,  he  produced  his  most  elaborate 
work,  entitled,  «  Researches  into  the 
History  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations,” 
which  Daru  pronounces  his  master¬ 
piece.  We  have  not  yet  perused  it. 
He  then  engaged  in  three  works,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  oriental  languages,  but 
was  interrupted  by  death  on  the  20th 


April,  1820.  He  left,  however,  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  prosecution  of  these  ii>- 
quiries. 

Having,  in  the  biography  of  this  vo¬ 
lume,  had  occasion  to  embrace  both 
the  present  and  the  former  years,  we 
have  included  only  political  and  lite¬ 
rary  names  of  the  first  rank.  Even  in 
this  view,  some  omissions  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
Scotland  (Rennie,  Gregory,  Brown, 
&c.)  The  delay  is  founded  on  the  hope 
of  obtaining  more  ample  information 
than  has  yet  been  communicated  to  the 
public,  but  which  we  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  include  in  the  present  volume, 
without  retarding  its  publication  be¬ 
yond  the  desired  perioiL 
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CHAPTER  III. 


VIEW  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SCIENCE  DURING  THE  YEARS 

1820-1821. 


Astronomy  :  Formation  of  Lundr  Tables  on  the  Theory  of  Universal  Gra¬ 
vitation. — Comet  of  1819. — Observations  of  Cacciatore,  Brinkley,  and  Enke. 
—Physics:  The  Figure  of  the  Earth,— The  Decrease  in  the  Len^h  of  the 
Elay  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  Eatth. — Speculations  of  M.  Fourier  on  the 
Secular  Refrigeration  of  the  Globe — General  Consequences  deduced  from  his 
Analysis. — Geodetical  Operations,  and  Observations  on  the  Length  of  the  Pen¬ 
dulum — Captain  Freycinet’s  Expedition. — TrigonometricalSurvey  of  France. 
—Measurement  of  an  Arc  of  the  Meridian  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  and  in 
Holstein. — Meteorocooy:  Observations  of  Baron  de  Humboldt  onthe  Loujgr 
Limit  of  Perpetual  Snovo  in  the  Hamalaya  Mountains  and  the  Equatorial  Re¬ 
gions. —  Electro-Magnetism  :  Professor  Oersted’s  Discovery  of  the 
Identity  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — Experiments  of  Ampere,  Arago, 
Boisgeraiid,  Biot,  Savart,  Berzelius,  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  Mr  Faraday. 


When  the  great  activity  and  zeal 
which  presently  pervade  the  scientific 
world,  and  the  vast  number  of  contri¬ 
butions,  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
which  have  been  made  by  different  in¬ 
quirers,  both  in  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  to  the  respective  sciences  to  which 
they  devote  their  attention,  are  duly 
weighed  and  appreciated,  it  must  at 
once  appear  impossible,  in  a  work  like 
this,  embracing  such  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  to  exhibit  even  a  tolerably  com¬ 
plete  general  view  of  ail  the  discoveries 
and  improvements  with  which  science 
has  been  enriched  and  extended.  In¬ 
stead,  therefore,  of  entering  upon  so 
wide  a  field,  the  survey  of  which  would 
require  a  volume  for  itself,  or  of  skim¬ 
ming  slightly  over  the  surface  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  many  of  them, 
perhaps,  of  little  interest  or  value,  and 
the  very  enunciation  of  which  would 


occupy  more  room  than  we  can  afford, 
we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  few  of  the  more  pro¬ 
minent  and  successful  investigations 
which  have  appeared  within  the  limits 
of  the  period  which  this  imperfect 
sketch  comprehends,  and,  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner,  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  highly  important  and 
interesting  researches  of  Professor  Oer¬ 
sted  of  Copenhagen,  by  which  the 
identity  of  Magnetism  and  Electrioity 
has  been  completely  established,  and 
for  which  the  Copley  medal  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  the  author  by  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London. 


ASTRONOMY. 


About  three  years  ago,  the  Acade- 
m-y  of  Sciences  of  Paris  having  pro¬ 
posed  as  the  subject  of  a  prize,  the 


\ 
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formation  of  lunar  tables,  founded  sole* 
ly  upon  the  theory  of  universal  gravi¬ 
tation,  a  number  of  attempts  have  been 
made,  which,  though  not  altogether 
successful,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of 
service  in  ultimately  bringing  to  per¬ 
fection  a  subject  of  so  great  import¬ 
ance  to  navigation.  In  the  Annates  de 
Chimicy  (xiii.  250.)  M.  de  Laplace  has 
shewn,  with  great  clearness  and  preci¬ 
sion,  the  advantages  which  the  lunar 
theory  may  derive  from  the  concurrent 
labours  of  astronomers,  as  well  as  the 
points  in  which  it  is  incomplete,  and 
to  which  their  labours  should  be  di¬ 
rected.  By  the  labours  of  geometers, 
the  lunar  theory  had  already  made  such 
advancement,  that,  in  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Micamqut  Celeste,  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  coefficients  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  analysis  there  given, 
and  those  of  the  tables  of  M.  Burg, 
•was  reduced  to  8.5".  Hence  it  was 
natural  to  conclude,  that,  by  means  of 
approximations  carried  still  farther,  the 
theory  would  represent  observations 
within  the  limits  of  the  errors  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.  The  two  papers 
to  which  the  Academy  adjudged  a  re¬ 
ward  in  1820,  fulfil  this  condition,  and 
are  the  result  of  immense  labour ; 
leaving  no  doubt,  that,  on  a  compari¬ 
son  with  our  present  lunar  tables,  the 
formuls  they  contain,  when  reduced 
to  tables,  will  agp^  with  observation 
within  the*' limits  already  indicated. 
This  is  directly  established  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  first  paper,  M.  Damoiseau, 
who,  according  to  his  theory,  has  form¬ 
ed  new  tables,  which,  compared  with 
sixty  observations  of  Bradley,  and  six¬ 
ty  observations  made  since  the  year 
1802,  only  produce  slight  errors  of  the 
same  order  with  those  of  the  tables  of 
Burg  and  Burckhardt.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  hope,  that,  by  the  examination  of 
a  great  number  of  observations,  the  au¬ 
thor  will  improve  still  farther  the  arbi¬ 
trary  elements  of  the  theory,  and  at 


length  give  to  his  tables  all  the  accu¬ 
racy  which  can  be  desired. 

The  authors  of  both  these  Memoirs 
have  set  out  from  differential  equations 
of  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  three 
bodies,  in  which  the  differential  of  the 
true  movement  of  the  moon,  referred 
to  the  ecliptic,  is  supposed  constant ; 
and  they  have  determined  the  mean 
longimde,  the  latitude,  and  parallax  of 
that  body,  in  series  of  sines  and  co-sines 
of  the  angles,  increasingj)roportionally 
to  its  true  movement.  This  is  the  me¬ 
thod  employed  by  Laplace,  in  the  se¬ 
venth  book  of  the  Mccanique  Celeste 
already  referred  to,  and  appears  to  give 
the  most  converging  approximations. 
Indeed,  the  disturbing  forces  present 
themselves  under  that  form,  or  are  easily 
reducible  to  it.  To  reduce  them  to 
another  form, — forexample,  that  of  the 
series  of  sines  and  co-sines  of  the  an¬ 
gles,  increasing  proportionally  to  the 
time, — the  approximations  would  re¬ 
quire  to  be  carried  very  far,  by  reason 
of  the  considerable  inequalities  of  the 
lunar  orbit ;  which  would  render  the 
analysis  more  complicated,  and  the  ap¬ 
proximations  less  convergent.  Other 
forms  of  series  have  been  tried,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  imagine  a  great  num¬ 
ber  ;  but  none  appears  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  the  coefficients  of  the  lu¬ 
nar  inequalities.  Nevertheless,  some 
very  small  inequalities,  of  which  the 
argument  increases  with  great  slow¬ 
ness,  may  be  better  determined  by  other 
methods.  In  the  preceding,  these  in¬ 
equalities,  in  virtue  of  repeated  integra¬ 
tions,  acquire,  as  divisors,  the  squares 
of  the  very  small  coefficients  of  the 
true  longitude  of  their  arguments.  In 
the  final  result,  these  square  divisors 
disappear,  and  are  reduced  to  the  first 
power ;  so  that  this  result,  being  the 
difference  of  quantities  very  great  in 
relation  to  itself,  becomes  inexact,  un¬ 
less  we  are  careful  to  preserve,  in  the 
course  of  the  computation,  ail  the 
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quantities  of  its  order.  By  neglecting 
tnis  circumstance,  several  geometers 
have  failed  in  determining  the  inequa¬ 
lity  depending  on  the  longitude  of  the 
node  of  the  lunar  orbit.  Uniformity  of 
method  certainly  gives  elegance  to  ana¬ 
lysis  ;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  ap- 

firoximate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  ana- 
ysis  to  observation,  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  must  be  varied  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  inequalities ;  for  it  is 
in  the  selection  of  these  methods,  and 
in  foreseeing  the  quantities  that  may 
become  sensible  by  successive  integra¬ 
tions,  that  the  art  of  approximation 
consists, — an  art  no  less  useful  to  the 
progress  of  science,  than  the  discovery 
of  analytical  methods. 

Laplace  having  discovered,  by  theo- 
xj,  the  cause  of  the  inequalities  in  the 
secular  motion  of  the  moon,  the  two 
papers  above  referred  to  have  verified 
and  confirmed  the  results  to  which  that 
eminent  philosopher  was  conducted  by 
his  profound  analysis,  particularly  that 
relative  to  the  motion  of  the  perigee  in 
proportion  to  its  magnitude.  The  form 


of  the  anal3rtical  expressions  of  the  first, 
being  the  same  which  he  had  adopted 
in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Mccanique 
Celeste  already  referred  to,  be  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  compare  these  expressions  with 
his  own ;  and  he  found,  that  they 
agreed  in  the  degrees  of  approxiouu 
tiou  which  are  common  to  both,  but 
that  the  authors  of  the  papers  having 
carried  these  approximations  farther* 
the  new  terms  introduced  by  them 
have  produced  differences,  inconsider¬ 
able,  indeed,  in  regard  to  the  secular 
equations  of  the  mean  motion,  and  of 
the  perigee,  but  sensible  in  relation  to 
the  motion  of  the  nodes.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  exhibits  the  numerical  coeffi-  , 
cients,  by  which,  in  order  to  find  the 
secular  equations,  we  must  multiply 
the  integral  of  the  product  of  the  dif¬ 
ferential  of  the  time  by  the  excess  of 
the  square  of  the  eccentricity  of  the 
terrestrial  orbit  above  the  same  square 
at  any  arbitrary  epoch  of  time,  which, 
in  this  case,  was  fixed  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  1801 ■ 


lit  Memoir.  Mtean.  Celeitei  Vd  Memoir. 

Secular  equation  of  the  true  longitude,  0.0086457  0.0083660  0.00760102 

- ^perigee,  -  —0.0229890  —0.0251023  —0.0311110 

- node,  -  -  -  0.0051936  0.0061528  0.0053878' 


The  authors  of  the  Second  Memoir, 
MM.  Plana  and  Carlini,  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  secular  inequality  ot  the 
mean  motion,  have  not  attended  to  the 
terms  depending  on  the  square  of  the 
eccentricity  of  the  lunar  orbit;  and 
which,  rendered  sensible  by  the  small 
divisors  which  they  acquire  in  the 
course  of  the  integrations,  produce  the 
difference  of  results  observable  in  the 
two  communications.  Laplace  thinks 
that  the  difference,  in  regard  to  the  se¬ 
cular  inequality  of  the  perigee,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  approxi¬ 
mations  employed,  by  the  authors*  ha¬ 
ving  reduced  their  expressions  to  series, 
disposed  according  to  the  ascending 
powers  of  the  relation  of  the  motion 


of  the  sun  to  that  of  the  moon,  a  re¬ 
lation  less  than  a  twelfth.  MM.  PUna 
and  Carlini  find,  in  the  mean  lunar 
motion,  a  secular  inequality  equal  to 
the  product  of  — 0.1398",  by  the  cube 
of  the  number  of  periods  elapsed  since 
1801.  This  inequality,  which  would 
increase  the  longitude  of  the  moon  at 
the  moment  of  its  eclipses,  in  the  years 
719  and  720  before  our  era,  about  37', 
depends,  according  to  them,  on  sup¬ 
posing  the  true  ecliptic  transposed  to 
a  fixed  ecliptic,  for  example,  that  of 
1801 ;  but  they  have  not  attended  to 
the  secular  transposition  of  the  lunar 
orbit  to  the  same  ecliptic,  which  would 
have  destroyed  the  result  at  which  they 
have  arrived.  Laplace  has  shewn, 
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that  the  part  of  the  secular  equation 
rriative  to  the  inclinations,  depends 
only  on  the  inclination  of  the  lunar 
orbit  to  the  true  ecliptic,  and  that  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  nodes  of 
the  moon,  renders  insensible  the  secu¬ 
lar  variation  of  that  inclination. 

M.  Damoiseau  having,  at  the  spe¬ 
cial  request  of  M.  de  Laplace,  care¬ 
fully  re-examined  his  analytical  and 
numerical  calculations,  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  lunar  inequality  called  pa- 
raUactic  because  it  depends  on  the 
parallax  of  the  sun,  found  that,  sup¬ 
posing  this  parallax  a  four  hundredth 

}>art  of  that  of  the  moon,  the  inequa- 
ity  in  question  would  be  121.15*'. 
Proceeding  on  the  same  hypothesis, 
Laplace  himself  found  it  122.01",  and 
MM.  Plana  and  Carlini  122.90".  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tables  of  Burg,  it  is 
122.378"  ;  according  to  those  of 
Burckhardt,  122.97" ;  which  gives  re¬ 
spectively  8.6303",  and  8.6721"  for  the 
mean  parallax  of  the  sun,  upon  the 
parallel,  whose  terrestrial  radius  is  that 
of  a  sphere  of  the  same  mass  as  the 
earth,  and  of  a  density  equal  to  its 
mean  density.  The  mean  8.65"  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  probable  value  of  the 
solar  parallax. 

The  small  inequalities  which  astro¬ 
nomers  have  imagined  they  have  de¬ 
tected  in  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon, 
is  the  only  point  of  the  lunar  theory 
which  still  remains  to  be  explained. 
Future  observations,  in  proving  its  re¬ 
ality,  will  determine  its  value.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  in  the  interval  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  this  inequality  may  be  safely 
confounded  with  the  mean  motion ; 
for  as  long  as  it  shall  remain  unknown, 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation  to  rectify,  from  half 
century  to  half  century,  the  mean  lu¬ 
nar  motion.  But  when  its  existence 
shall  be  fully  established,  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  its  cause  will  then  become  an 
object  of  importance  in  Physical  As¬ 
tronomy. 


The  remarkable  comet  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  July  1819,  gave  occasion  to 
some  important  astronomical  investiga¬ 
tions,  relative  to  the  orbits  described 
by  these  eccentric  bodies.  Signor 
Nicolas  Cacciatore,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Palermo,  made 
his  observations,  which  comprise  the 
period  between  the  3d  of  July  and  the 
11th  of  August,  with  an  entire  circle 
of  Ramsden.  The  parabolic  elements 
which  result  from  these  observations, 
differ  but  little  from  those  obtained  by 
M.  Bouvard  of  Paris,  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  de 
Physique,  xc.  11.  The  same  astro¬ 
nomer  states,  that  he  observed  phases 
in  the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  which  led 
him  to  conclude,  that  comets  are  not 
of  themselves  luminous,  and  that  their 
nucleus,  coma,  and  tail,  shine  by  re¬ 
flected  light ;  but,  from  the  remarks 
of  M.  Arago,  in  the  jinnales  de  Chi- 
nie,  XIV.  217,  it  is  evident  that  the 
appearances  which  misled  Signor  Cac¬ 
ciatore,  can  only  be  regarded  as  irre¬ 
gularities  ;  that,  in  the  couVse  of  even  a 
few  days,  comets  undergo  a  sensible 
change  of  form ;  but  that  these  changes 
and  irregularities  have  yet  furnished 
no  data  for  enabling  astronomers  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  light,  whe¬ 
ther  inherent  or  reflected,  which  co¬ 
mets  emit.  M.  Pictet  adds,  that  no 
explanation  can  be  given  of  the  phases 
observed  by  the  astronomer  of  Paler¬ 
mo,  without  supposing  the  comet  to 
revolve  round  its  axis,  and  to  possess  a 
surface  of  opposite  powers,  one  part 
reflecting,  and  the  other  absorbing 
light. 

Dr  Brinkley,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  has  published,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  comet,  and  the  elements 
of  its  orbit ;  the  instruments  he  em¬ 
ployed  were  an  .astronomical  circle, 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  transit 
instrument.  His  computation  was 
founded  on  observations  made  on  the 
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4tli,  5th,  and  6th  of  July,  and  the  ele-  and  20th  of  the  same  month.  The  re* 
ments  so  obtained  were  further  cor-  suit  was  as  follows : 
rected  by  observations  made  on  the  13th 

Passage  of  perihelion,  mean  time,  at  Obser-  }  d.  h. 
vatory.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  .  J  June,  27  Id  26°  46". 

Perihelion  distance  .  .  ...  .  0.341051. 

Longitude  of  node  .  .  .  .  .  9*.  3°  43'  44". 

Inclination  .  .  .  .  .  80  45  53. 

Place  of  perihelion .  9  17  5  5. 

In  correcting  the  first  approxima-  some  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
tions,  Dr  Binkley  employed  a  method  path  it  will  describe  till  that  event 
different,  it  is  believed,  4om  any  that  take  place  ;  and  Professor  Enke,  of 
bad  been  formerly  used.  Instead  of  Berlin,  having  considered  the  effects  of 
changing  the  approximate  perihelion  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Earth,  Ve- 
distance,  and  the  approximate  time  of  nus,  and  Mercury,  on  thiserratic  body, 
passage  through  the  perihelion,  by  throughout  the  whole  interval  from 
small  quantities,  as  in  M.  de  Laplace’s  1786  till  1819,  has  found  that  the  at- 
method,  he  obtained  two  equations,  in  traction  of  Jupiter  alone  will  have  any 
which  the  unknown  quantities  were  material  effect  on  the  time  of  the  next 
the  corrections  of  the  perihelion  dis*  perihelion,  which,  as  the  distance  from 
tance,  and  of  the  time  of  passage  Jupiter  will  only  be  1.136,  will  be  re- 
through  the  perihelion.  This  was  done  tarded  nine  days  from  this  cause, 
by  investigating  the  fluxions  of  the  This  return  of  comets  at  periods 
anomalies,  heliocentric  longitudes,  and  which,  b^  the  great  improvement  of 
latitudes,  computed  by  help  of  the  ap-  astronomical  science,  and  the  accurate 
proximate  perihelion  distance,  and  ap-  methods  of  a  refined  calculus,  can  be 
proximate  time  of  perihelion,  and  of  predicted  beforehand,  has  led  the  au- 
three  observations.  The  operations  thor  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  a 
by  this  method,  which,  at  first  sight,  London  periodical,  remarkable,  cer- 
might  be  supposed  to  lead  to  intri-  tainly,  for  any  quality  rather  than  pro- 
cate  formuls,  were  found  considerably  found  science,  to  endeavour  to  prove 
shorter  than  by  Laplace’s  method,  that  the  phoenix  of  the  ancient ‘£^p- 
when  great  exactness  is  required ;  and  tians — the  symbol,  as-  some  bad  ima- 
it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  be-  gined,  of  a  particular  celestial  revolu- 
ing  particularly  applicable  in  cases  tion,  or,  according  to  others,  of  that 
where  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  principle  of  incessant  decay,  and  re- 
elliptic  orbit.  production,  which  guarantees  the  per- 

'rhe  comet  of  1819  performs  its  ec-  manence  and  indestructibility  of  Na-‘ 
centric  revolution  in  the  space  of  about  ture,  even  in  her  changes — was  nothing 
three  years,  and  consequently  would  more  or  less  than  a  hieroglyphical 
appear  again  in  1822.  The  celebra-  painting  of  the  celebrated  comet  of 
ted  Dr  Olbers  of  Bremen  has  given  1680.*  It  is  astonishing  how  Dr 


*  'This  comet  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  that  ever  appeared.  Its  orbit  was 
not  a  parabola,  in  which  case  it  could  never  have  returned,  but  a  very  eccentric  ellip¬ 
sis.  It  descended  so  near  the  sun  as  to  come  within  a  sixth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
his  surface ;  in  which  situation  it  must  have  been  exposed  to  a  d^ree  of  heat  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  mean  of  that  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth,  no  less  than  28,000  times,  or 
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Young  and  M.  Champollion,  who  have 
been  so  eminently  successful  in  decy¬ 
phering  part,  at  least,  of  the  hierogly- 
phical  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  who  are  both  men  as  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  scientific  acquire¬ 
ments,  as  for  their  ingenuity  and  saga¬ 
city,  should  not  have  stumbled  upon 
so  sage  and  truly  wonderful  a  disco¬ 
very  !  ' 

PHYSICS. 

In  two  profound  and  original  papers, 
the  first  on  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  the  second  on  the  decrease  in  the 
length  of  the  day,  deduced  from  the  re¬ 
frigeration  of  the  earth,  M.  de  Laplace 
has  furnished  natural  science  with  the 
strongest  arguments  relative  to  the 
primitive  fluidity,  the  figure,  the  form, 
and  the  density  of  the  successive  strata 
of  the  globe,  in  proportion  as  we  de¬ 
scend  from  the  circumference  towards 
the  centre.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
exhibit  as  full  and  satisfactory  a  view 
of  the  reasonings  of  this  illustrious 
philosopher  on  theseinteresting  subjects 
as  our  limits  will  possibly  permit. 

The  numerous  experiments  perform¬ 
ed  with  the  pendulum,  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  increase  of  gravity 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  follows 
a  regular  law,  and  is  nearly  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the 
latitude.  This  force  being  the  resul¬ 
tant  of  the  attractions  of  all  the'par- 
ticles  of  matter,  these  experiments, 
compared  with  the  theory  of  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  spheroids,  furnish  the  only 
means  for  enabling  us  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior  constitution  of.the  earth  : 


they  have  proved,  that  this  planet  is 
composed  of  strata,  the  density  of 
which  increases  from  the  surface  to 
the  centre,  around  which  point  they 
are  regularly  disposed.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject,  Laplace  has  demonstrated  the 
following  theorem :  ( see  the  Connais- 
sance  des  Terns  for  1821.)  “If  the 
length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  the 
equator  be  taken  as  unity,  and  if,  to 
the  length  of  this  pendulum,  observed 
at  any  point  whatever  of  the  surface 
of  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  be  added 
the  half  of  the  height  of  that  point 
above  the  level  of  tne  ocean,  divided 
by  the  semi-axis  of  the  pole,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  that  length,  thus  corrected, 
will,  on  the  supposition  of  the  density 
remaining  constant  to  a  small  depth,  be 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  square  of 
the  sine  of  the  latitude,  by  five-fourths 
of  the  proportion  of  the  centrifugal 
force  to  gravity  at  the  equator,  or  by 
.OOiS.*'  This  IS  generally  true,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  density  of  the  sea,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  covers  the  earth. 

The  experiments  performed  with 
the  pendulum  in  the  two  hemispheres, 
agree  in  giving  to  the  square  of  the 
sine  of  the  latitude  a  greater  co-effi¬ 
cient,  amounting  nearly  to  .0054 ; 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  earth 
is  not  homogeneous  in  its  interior,  and 
that  the  density  of  its  strata  increases 
from  the  surface  to  the  centre. 

But  the  earth,  heterogeneous  in  a 
mathematical,  would  be  homogeneous 
in  a  chemical  sense,  if  the  increase 
of  the  density  of  its  strata  was  only 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the  pressure 
which  they  experience,  in  proportion 


SOOO  times  greater  than  that  of  red-hot  iron.  From  its  capacity  to  endure  so  intense 
heat,  without  its  substance  being  dispersed  by  evaporation,  the  density  and  so¬ 
lidity  of  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed  may  be  inferred.  Nor  has  any 
comet  threatened  the  earth  with  a  nearer  appulsc ;  for  Dr  Halley  found,  that  on  the 
1 1th  of  November,  at  1  hour  6  min.  afternoon,  it  was  not  more  than  one  serai-dia¬ 
meter  of  the  earth  to  the  northward  of  the  earth’s  orbit.  Had  the  earth  at  this  time 
been  in  that  part  of  her  path,  the  comet  would  have  had  a  parallax  equal  to  that  of 
the  moon.  Mr  Whiston  is  of  opinion  that  the  consequence  of  so  near  an  appulsc 
would  have  been  a  deluge. 
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as  they  are  nearer  its  centre.  (But  the 
law  of  densities  resulting  from  the 
compression  of  the  inferior  by  the  su¬ 
perimposed  strata  being  unknown,  we 
cannot  discover  to  what  extent  the 
density  of  the  terrestrial  strata  may 
be  thus  increased.  The  pressure  and 
the  heat  which  we  can  produce  are  al¬ 
ways  ‘very  small  relatively  to  tho^ 
which  exist  at  the  surface,  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  sun  and  stars ;  it  is  even 
impossible  for  us  to  form  an  approxi¬ 
mate  idea  of  the  effects  of  these  forces 
combined  in  such  mighty  bodies.  Every 
thing  tends  to  induce  a  belief  that,  pri¬ 
mitively,  they  have  existed  in  a  high 
degree  on  the  earth,  and  that  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  they  have  produced, 
modified  by  their  successive  diminu¬ 
tion,  constitute  the  actual  state  of  the 
surface  of  our  globe ;  a  state  which 
is  only  an  element  of  the  curve  of 
which  the  time  would  he  the  abscissa, 
and  the  ordinates  represent  the  changes 
which  that  surface  incessantly  under¬ 
goes.  The  nature  of  that  curve  is 
far  from  being  known  ;  and  hence,  we 
cannot  with  certainty  ascend  to  the 
origin  of  that  which  we  now  behold 
upon  the  earth ;  and  if,  in  order  to 
sooth  imagination,  always  restless  and 
dissatisfied  when  we  are  in  ignorance  of 
the  cause  of  the  phenomena  with  which 
we  are  interested,  we  hazard  any  con¬ 
jectures,  it  will  be  wise  to  do  so  with 
extreme  circumspection. 

The  density  of  a  gas  is  proportional 
to  its  compression,  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  remains  the  same ;  but  the  law, 
true  within  the  limits  of  the  density 
of  the  gases  in  which  we  have  been 
able  to  determine  it,  cannot  hold  in 
the  case  of  liquids  or  solids,  whose  den¬ 
sity  is  very  great  relatively  to  that  of 
the  gases,  when  the  pressure  is  either 
nothing  or  very  small.  ^  These  bodies 
resist  compression  the  more  they  are 
compressed  ;  so  that  the  proportion  of 
the  differential  of  the  pressure  to  that 
of  the  density,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
stant  as  in  the  gases,  increases  with 


the  density.  The  simplest  function 
which  can  represent  this  proportion,  is 
the  first  power  of  the  density  multi¬ 
plied  by  a  constant  quantity.  It  is 
this  that  Laplace  has  adopted,  and 
which,  with  the  advantage  of  repre¬ 
senting,  in  the  simplest  manner,  all  that 
we  know  of  the  compression  of  liquids 
and  solids,  combines  that  of  entering 
easily  into  calculations  in  investigations 
relative  to  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
Hitherto,  the  effect  resulting  from  this 
compression  of  strata  had  not  formed 
an  element  in  the  researches  of  geo¬ 
meters  on  this  subject ;  but  their  at¬ 
tention  has  lately  been  called  to  it  by 
the  ingenious  remark  of  Dr  Young, 
that,  in  this  manner,  may  be  explained 
the  increase  of  the  density  in  the  strata 
of  the  terrestrial  spheroid.  From  the 
analysis  of  M.  de  Laplace,  (which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Connaistancedes  Terns  for 
1 822,  and  which  is  neither  susceptible  of 
abridgment,  nor  suited  to  a  work  like 
ours,)  it  appears  that  it  is  possible,  in 
this  way,  to  satisfy  all  the  known  pheno- 
menadependenton  the  lawofthedensity 
of  these  strata ;  namely,  the  variations  of 
the  degrees  of  the  meridian  and  of  gra¬ 
vity,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
the  nutation  of  the  terrestrial  axis,  the 
inequalities  produced  in  the  motion  of 
the  moon  by  the  oblate  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  the  proportion  of  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  to  that  of  water, 
(fixed  by  Cavendish  at  5-5).  Proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  foregoing  law  relative  to 
the  compression  of  liquids  and  solids, 
Laplace  found,  that,  if  we  suppose  the 
earth  formed  of  a  substance  homoge¬ 
neous,  in  the  chemical  sense,  whose 
density  is  2.25  of  that  of  common  wa¬ 
ter,  and  which,  compressed  by  a  ver¬ 
tical  column  of  the  same  substance, 
equal  to  a  millionth  part  of  the  semi¬ 
axis  of  the  pole,  augments  in  density 
5.5345millionth8  of  its  primitive  densi¬ 
ty,  all  these  phenomena  are  satisfied. 

If  the  earth  were  entirely  formed  of 
water,  and  if  we  suppose,  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  experiments  of  Canton, 
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that  the  density  of  water,  at  the  tern- 
perature  of  ten  centesimal  degrees, 
(SO®  Fahr.)  and  compressed  by  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  water  ten  metres  (32.80916 
feet)  in  altitude,  augments  forty-four 
millionths,  the  sphericity  of  the  earth 
would  be  ;  the  co-ef&cient  of  the 
square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude,  in 
the  expression  of  the  length  of  the  se¬ 
conds  pendulum,  would-be  fifty-nine 
millionths ;  and  the  mean  density  of  the 
earth  would  be  nine  times  that  of  wa¬ 
ter.  All  these  results  deviate  from 
observations  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
errors  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

The  temperature  is  here  supposed 
to  be  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  heat  increases 
towards  the  centre,*  which  would  be 
the  case  had  the  earth,  originally  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  great  degree  of  heat,  been 
in  a  continual  process  of  refrigeration. 
In  a  space  of  a  constant  temperature, 
let  us  imagine  a  sphere  impressed  with 
a  motion  of  rotation,  and  then  con¬ 
ceive  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  the  temperature  of  this  space  is 
increased  by  a  degree,  the  sphere  will 
lose  this  new  degree  of  temperature 
which  the  space  has  acquired ;  its 
mass  will  not  be  altered,  but  its  di¬ 
mensions  will  diminish  by  a  quantity, 
suppose  a  hundred  thousandth  part, 
which  is  nearly  the  case  with  glass. 
In  virtue  of  the  principle  of  areas, 
the  sum  of  the  areas,  which  each  mo¬ 


lecule  of  the  sphere  will  now  describe 
around  its  axis  of  rotation  in  a  given 
time,  will  be  the  same  as  before  ;  but 
the  angular  velocity  will  be  augment¬ 
ed  by  a  fifty  thousandth  part.  Thus, 
supposing  the  duration  of  the  rotation 
to  be  a  day,  or  a  hundred  thousand 
decimal  seconds,  it  will  suffer  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  two  seconds,  by  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  a  degree  in  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  sphere.  If  this  conse¬ 
quence  be  extended  to  the  earth,  and 
if  we  consider  that  the  duration  of 
the  day  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus 
has  not  varied  the  hundredth  part  of 
a  second,  as  Laplace  has  shewn  by  a 
comparison  of  the  observations  with 
the  theory  of  the  secular  equation  of 
the  moon,  it  will  follow,  that,  since 
that  period,  the  variation  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  heat  of  the  earth  has  been  altoge¬ 
ther  insensible.  This  shews  that  the 
earth  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  perma¬ 
nent  temperature,  which  agrees  with 
its  position  in  space,  and  relatively 
to  the  sun.  It  is  found  by  analysis, 
that  whatever  be  the  specific  heat,  the 
permeability  to  heat,  and  the  density  of 
the  strata  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  the 
increase  of  temperature,  at  a  depth 
very  small  considered  in  relation  to 
the  radius  of  this  spheroid,  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  that  depth,  by  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  temperature  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  above  the  state  just 
mentioned,  and  by  a  factor  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth. 


*  The  gradual  increase  of  temperature  experienced  in  descending  into  mines  of 
great  depth,  as  those  of  Cornwall  and  Sweden,  seems,  of  itself,  to  place  this  beyond 
all  doubt.  In  the  recently  published  volume  of  Dr  Clarke’s  Travels,  it  is  stated,  that 
in  one  of  the  Swedish  mines  into  which  the  author  descended,  he  found  the  heat 
nearly  intolerable,  and  the  miners  working  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Thermal 
springs,  which  have  continued  for  ages,  might  be  cited  as  another  proof.  This  fact  is 
of  high  importance  in  geology.  Not  only  does  it  indicate  a  very  great  degree  of  heat 
in  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  periods  very  remote,  but,  in  comparing  the  fact,  as  es¬ 
tablished  by  observation,  with  the  theory  of  heat,  it  appears,  that  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  depth  of  600  or  700  miles,  or,  above  £ul,  at  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
the  heat  is  so  excessive,  that  this  part  of  the  globe  is  probably  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
and  is  only  prevented  from  being  dissipated  in  vapour  by  the  compression  of  the  su- 
])erincumbeut  strata.  y 
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which  depends  on  the  qualities  rela> 
tive  to  heat  possessed  by  its  first  ui 
upper  stratum.  As  far  as  these  qua¬ 
lities  are  known,  it  appears,  that  if 
the  elevation  in  question  amounted  to 
several  degrees,  the  increase  of  heat 
would  be  sensibly  felt  at  the  depths  to 
which  we  have  penetrated,  but  where, 
nevertheless,  observation  has  detected 
nonsuch  augmentation  of  temperature. 

The  speculations  of  M.  Fourier,  on 
the  secular  cooling  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  are  not  inferior  in  interest  and 
importance  to  those  we  have  now  been 
considering,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove 
of  great  service  in  all  future  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  figure  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  earth.  As  a  proper  se¬ 
quel  to  the  reasonings  of  M.  de  La¬ 
place,  we  shall,  therefore,  insert  in 
this  place  a  few  of  the  more  remark¬ 
able  general  results  which  this  philo¬ 
sopher  has  deduced  from  his  analy¬ 
sis.  1.  If  the  earth  had,  for  a  great 
number  of  ages,  been  exposed  to  the 
sole  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  had 
not  received  a  primitive  temperature 
superior  to  that  of  the  surrounding 
space,  or,  having  received,  had  entirely 
lost  it,  a  temperature,  constant  for  the 
different  points  of  the  same  vertical 
line,  would  be  observed  below  that 
exterior  shell  or  crust  to  which  the 
variations  are  confined ;  and  this  uni¬ 
form  temperature  would  sensibly  pre¬ 
vail  to  the  greatest  accessible  depths. 
In  each  of  the  superior  points,  subject 
to  variations,  and  comprised  in  the 
same  line,  the  mean  value  of  all  the 
observed  temperatures,  at  each  instant 
of  the  period,  would  be  equal  to  the 
constant  temperature  of  the  places  si¬ 
tuated  below  the  shell  or  crust  where 
these  variations  take  place.  2.  If  the 
action  of  the  solar  rays  had  not  been 
continued  till  the  process  of  heating 
reached  its  limit,  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  points  where  the  variations 
take  place,  or  the  actual  temperature 
of  the  depths  below  them,  would  not 


be  the  same  for  all  the  points  of  the 
same  vertical  line,  but  would  decrease 
from  the  surface  downwards.  3.  Ob¬ 
servations  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
temperature  increases  as  we  descend 
to  greater  depths,  the  cause  of  which 
increase  is  the  original  heat  peculiar 
to  the  globe,  which  existed  when  that 
planet  was  formed,  and  is  continually 
escaping  by  its  surface.  4.  If  all  this 
initial  heat  had  been  dissipated,  and  if 
the  earth  had  likewise  lost  the  heat 
which  it  had  derived  from  the  sun, 
the  temperature  of  the  globe  would  be 
that  of  the  planetary  space  in  which  it 
is  placed.  This  fundamental  tempera¬ 
ture  which  the  earth  receives  from  ex¬ 
terior  bodies  the  most  remote,  is  aug¬ 
mented,  first,  by  that  which  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  sun  ;  and,  second¬ 
ly,  by  that  which  results  from  the  pri¬ 
mitive  internal  heat  not  yet  dissipated. 
The  principles  of  the  theory  of  heat, 
applied  to  a  series  of  precise  observa¬ 
tions,  will  one  day  determine  distinct¬ 
ly  the  exterior  fundamental  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  excess  of  temperature  cau¬ 
sed  by  the  solar  rays,  and  the  excess 
which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  heat.  5.  This  last  quantity,  the 
excess  of  temperature  of  the  surface, 
has  a  necessary  relation  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  temperature  observed  at  dif. 
ferent  depths.  An  augmentation  of 
a  centesimal  degree  for  thirty  metres 
(98.4275  ftet)  supposes,  that  the  pri¬ 
mitive  heat  which  the  earth  has  pre¬ 
served  presently  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  about  one-fourth  of  a 
degree  above  that  of  space,  assuming 
that  the  shell  of  the  globe  had  been 
composed  of  iron  ;  for,  as  that  is  the 
only  body  in  which  the  three  qualities 
relative  to  heat  have  been  measured, 
it  is  only  in  this  case,  that  the  value 
of  the  excess  of  temperature  can  be 
assigned  with  sufficient  exactness.  The 
surface  of  the  globe,  which  had  at 
first  a  very  elevated  temperature,  has 
been  cooled  down  in  the  course  of 
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agrs ;  so  that  at  present  it  preserves 
an  excess  of  temperature  nearly  insen* 
sible,  and  its  actual  condition  differs 
very  little  from  the  final  state  at  which 
it  must  arrive.  6.  The  case  is  very 
different  with  the  internal  tempera¬ 
tures,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  much 
greater  than  those  of  the  planetary 
space,  but  which  will  continue  to  de¬ 
crease,  though  with  extreme  slowness. 
At  depths  otlOO,  200,  and  300 metres, 
the  increase  is  very  sensible,  and  may 
be  estimated  at  a  centesimal  degree 
for  every  thirty  or  forty  metres  ;  but 
it  would  be  a  g^at  error  to  suppose 
that  this  increase  has  the  same  value 
for  great  distances.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  interior  of  the 
globe  still  preserves  a  very  high  tem¬ 
perature,  though  its  surface  be  cooled 
almost  to  its  limit.  Heat  penetrates 
solid  bodies  so  slowly,  that,  according 
to  known  mathematical  laws,  masses 
situated  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
myriametres  (a  myriametre  is  32889^ 
feet)  of  depth  cannot  presently  acquire 
the  temperature  of  incandescence.  7. 
If  dynamical  and  geological  facts  prove 
that,  at  its  origin,  the  terrestrial 
globe  had  a  very  elevated  tempera¬ 
ture,  as  that  of  iron  in  a  state  of  fu¬ 
sion,  or  even  of  500  centesimal  degrees, 
which  is  ten  times  less,  a  very  long  se¬ 
ries  of  ages  must  have  elapsed  before 
the  surface  arrived  at  its  actual  tem¬ 
perature.  8.  The  temperature  of  a 
given  place  on  the  surface  diminishes 
by  the  effect  of  the  secular  cooling 
of  the  globe,  but  that  diminution  is 
incredibly  small  even  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries.  The  decrease  cf 
temperature  during  a  century  is  less 
than  of  a  centesimal  degree; 

and  from  the  period  of  the  Greek 
school  of  Alexandria  to  the  present 
time,  the  secular  cooling  of  the  globe 
has  not  amounted  to  j-J  ^  of  a  degree 
of  the  same  scale.  9.  The  quantity 
of  solar  heat  which,  during  one  part  of 
the  year,  penetrates  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  causes  the  periodical 


variations,  is  much  greater  than  the 
annual  quantity  of  t&  primitive  heat 
dissipated  in  space.  But  these  two 
effects  differ  essentially  in  this,  that  the 
one  is  alternative,  whereas  the  other 
invariably  acts  in  the  same  direction. 
The  primitive  heat,  which  is  lost  in 
space,  is  not  replaced  by  any^  other  ; 
that  which  the  sun  communicates  to 
the  earth  in  one  season  is  dissipated  in 
the  opposite  one.  Thus  the  heat  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  sun  has  long  ceased 
to  accumulate,  in  the  interior  of  the 
globe,  and  it  has  no  other  effect  than 
to  maintain  the  inequality  of  climates, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons. 

Such  are  the  interesting  results  to 
which  M.  Fourier  has  conducted  his 
investigation,  and  which,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  profound  specula¬ 
tions  of  Laplace  on  the  figure,  mean 
density,  and  diminution  in  the  length 
of  the  day  by  the  cooling  of  the  earth, 
seem  to  prove  that  the  mass  of  our 
globe  was  originally  in  a  state  of  fu¬ 
sion,  or  fluidity,  that  a  long  series  of 
ages  must  have  elapsed  before  it  as¬ 
sumed  its  present  form,  and  its  surface 
was  cooled  down  to  its  present  tem¬ 
perature,  and  that  in  all  investigations 
into  its  actual  figure,  the  effects  produ¬ 
ced  by  this  secular  refrigeration,  must 
enter  as  an  element,  with  the  constant 
law  of  gravity,  and  the  variable  law 
of  the  centrifugal  force. 

There  are  only  two  methods  to  which 
we  can  have  recourse  for  determining, 
by  experiment  and  observation,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  whether  the 
actual  figure  of  the  earth  agrees  with, 
or  differs  from,  that  which  has  been 
deduced  from  theory ;  and  these  are, 
the  measurement  of  arcs  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  comparison  of  the  number  of 
observations,  made  every  twenty-four 
hours,  by  the  same  pendulum  of  inva¬ 
riable  length,  in  places  situated  under 
different  parallels  of  latitude,  or  from 
that  of  the  different  lengths  which  a 
simple  pendulum  should  have,  to  ena- 
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ble  it  to  perform  the  same  number  of 
oscillations  at  every  point  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  globe  in  a  given  time.  The 
former  of  these  methods  is  that  which 
has  been  most  extensively  prosecuted. 
Arcs  of  the  meridian  have  been  mea¬ 
sured  in  Lapland  and  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  France  and  in  the  plains  of 
Hindostan ;  and  a  series  of  triangula¬ 
tion,  commencing  with  the  Balearic, 
and  terminating  at  the  Shetland  Islands, 
has  only  recently  been  completed.  But 
the  results  obtained  from  these  nume¬ 
rous  and  difficult  operations  have,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  excellence  of  the  in¬ 
struments  employed,  and  the  scientific 
skill  of  those  by  whom  these  measure¬ 
ments  were  conducted,  proved  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  ;  some  of  them  being  in  per¬ 
fect  conformity  with  the  theory  of 
Newton,  while,  according  to  others, 
the  polar  is  longer  than  the  equatorial 
arc.  Colonel  Mudge  and  Captain  Kater 
think,  that  these  differences  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  effect  of  local  attrac¬ 
tions  ;  others,  as  Mr  Firminger,  that 
the  amplitude  of  the  celestial  arc  had 
not  been  correctly  observed.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  latter  of  these 
causes  h  not  the  true  one.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  an  error  of  about  3.5''  had  been 
supposed  to  have  been  committed  in 
taking  the  latitude  of  the  station  of 
Arbury  Hill,  in  the  English  survey ; 
but  Captain  Kater,  who  verified  the 
calculation  of  Colonel  Mudge,  by 
means  of  an  excellent  repeating  circle, 
found,  that  the  error  was  purely  ima¬ 
ginary,  and  the  latitude  exactly  such 
as  had  been  determined  by  his  able  and 
accurate  predecessor.  The  explanation 
of  these  anomalies  given  by  Colonel 
Mudge  and  Captain  Kater,  namely, 
the  effect  of  local  attractions,  is,  there¬ 
fore,  probably  the  true  one ;  especial¬ 
ly  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
density  of  the  earth  varies  in  different 
places,  from  causes  totally  distinct  from 
those  generally  assigned,  and  of  which 
theory  makes  no  account. 


But,  by  having  recourse  to  the  se¬ 
cond  method,  namely,  an  exact  mea¬ 
surement  of  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum  in  different  latitudes,  these 
anomalies  in  the  general  figure  of  the 
earth,  exhibited  by  the  measurement 
of  arcs  of  the  meridian,  may  be  in  a 
great  degree  corrected,  and  results  ob¬ 
tained,  by  which  that  figure  may  be 
determined  with  greater  accuracy,  and 
in  a  manner  more  conformable  to  theo¬ 
ry.  This  remark  is  confirmed,  by  the 
beautiful  series  of  observations  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Captain  Kater,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  beating  seconds  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  London,  and  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  has  already  been  given  in  almost 
all  the  scientific  journals,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  M.  Biot,  at  Buness,  in  Shet¬ 
land.  The  errors  which  Mr  Watt,  a 
correspondent  in  the  Edinburgh  Phi¬ 
losophical  Journalf  has  endeavoured 
to  point  out  in  Captain  Kater's  cal¬ 
culations,  are  so  mconsiderable,  as 
not  materially  to  affect  the  result, 
even  if  these  errors  amounted  to  what 
Mr  Watt  has  stated ;  which,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  Dr  Gregory  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Colby  have  also  expressed  some 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  M.  Biot'a 
observations,  upon  the  ground  that 
he  removed  his  instrument  two  miles 
and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  point 
to  the  latitude  and  temperature  of 
which  it  had  been  adjusted,  and  that 
the  prismatic  block  of  stone,  to  which 
was  fastened  the  screw  which  elevated 
or  depressed  the  metallic 'plane,  form¬ 
ing  a  tangent  with  the  mass  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  was  not  sufficiently  sunk  in 
the  earth,  and  secured.  What  derange¬ 
ment  this  may  have  produced  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  ascertain ;  but  the 
result,  which  gives  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  39.1719  inches  for  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  60®  45'  35"  north,  is  in  per¬ 
fect  accordance  with  theory. 

It  is,  ho  wever,  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  science,  that  such  observationa 
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should  be  repeated,  by  cotcpctent  and 
accurate  observers,  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  to  the  south  of 
the  equator ;  the  multiplication  of  the 
results  thus  obtained  would  lead  to  very 
important  conclusions  as  to  the  varia* 
tions  in  the  force  of  gravity,  and  the 
density  as  well  as  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
Impressed  with  this  conviction,  we 
have  observed  with  extreme  regret, 
that  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  the 
French  government,  under  Captain 
Freycinet,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
“  investigating  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  the  elements  of  terrestrial  magnet* 
ism,”  has,  either  from  neglect,  igno* 
ranee,  or  a  variety  of  untoward  acci¬ 
dents,  returned,  without  in  any  degree 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended,  or  contributing  a  sin¬ 
gle  fact  of  the  smallest  value  to  science. 
This  entire  failure  is,  indeed,  glossed 
over  in  the  best  manner  possible,  in 
the  report  made  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  subject  of  the  expedi¬ 


tion,  by  MM.  De  Humboldt,  Cuvier, 
Desfontaines,  De  Rossel,  Biot,  The- 
nard,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Arago ;  *  all 
detail  is  purposely  avoided ;  we  are 
told  it  would  “  be  equally  tedious  and 
useless  to  describe  the  plan  followed'* 
by  Captain  Freycinet,  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  four  invariable  pen¬ 
dulums  with  which  he  had  been  fur¬ 
nished  ;  and  no  conclusions  are  deduced, 
no  comparisons  instituted  between  the 
results  of  his  observations  at  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Isle  of  France,  Port  Jackson,  and  Ra- 
wak,  (an  island  on  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  only  1.5'  to  the  south  of  the 
Line, )  with  those  of  the  astronome'rs  of 
Europe  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,”  as 
the  learned  academicians  remark,  "  to 
over-rate  the  value  which  observations 
made  at  Cape  Horn,  whose  southern 
latitude  is  55*  59',  would  have  pos¬ 
sessed  in  this  investigation  because, 
the  number  of  oscillations  perfornted 


•  The  brother  of  this  gentleman,  who,  we  believe,  is  astronomer-royal  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  redacteurs  of  the  Annalex  de  Chimie,  was  draughtsman  to  the  expe¬ 
dition,  and  is  the  author  of  the  account  of  it  which  has  been  publishe<l  in  the  shape 
of  “  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  Paris.”  Even  in  this  book-making  age,  we  have  seldom 
met  with  a  huge  quarto  bolstered  up  with  materials  so  utterly  contemptible  and 
worthless, — so  fully  stuffed  with  raving  sentimentalism,  and  stark  nonsense.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  tells  us,  that  “  there  are  books  in  the  ptcblic  library  sX  Toulon ;”  that  Santa 
Cruz,  where  the  immortal  Nelson  lost  his  arm,  might  have  been  taken  without  the 
smallest  loss ;  that,  after  having  accidentally  observed  the  titles  of  a  few  French  works 
in  the  public  library  at  Rio  Janeiro,  he  quitted  it,  "  impressed  with  our  greatness, 
and  our  superiority  over  so  many  nations ;”  that  “  it  is  still  considered  problematiod 
whether  negroes  are  men  or  brutes ;”  that  slavery  is,  after  all,  an  incredible  blessing ; 
that  he  had  himself  seen  []no  one  else  ever  did !  J  “  two  young  ladies,  remarkable  for 
their  mildness  and  benevolence,  endcavoiu-,  by  way  of  pastime,  to  cut,  at  a  certain 
distance,  with  a  whip,  the  face  of  a  negro ;”  that  “  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  cure  a 
negro  of  the  p^ion  for  thieving,  as  to  keep  a  Gascon  from  boasting,  [[Is  M.  J.  Ara¬ 
go  a  Gascon  ?  j  a  Norman  from  peijury,  a  Breton  from  drinking,  and  a  Frenchwoman 
from  being  a  coquette ;”  that  the  Isle  of  France  is  “  the  Paris  of  India,” — which 
might  be  very  true,  if  the  Isle  of  France  only  happened  to  be  in  India ;  that,  at  last, 
they  made  a  great  geographical  discovery,''  the  nature  of  which  the  reader  would 
hardly  guew,— “  a  spot  of  land  in  the  horizon  not  laid  down  in  the  charts ;”  and  ten 
thousand  similar  sottiscs.  M.  Arago  complains,  that  the  Brazilian,  Don  Pedro  de  La- 
IwriM,  “  took  them  for  a  parcel  of  blockhead we  are  very  much  inclined  to 
think,  that  Don  Pedro  was  in  the  right. 
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in  twenty-four  hours  by  one  pendulum 
of  inrariable  length  in  different  places, 
is  ascertained  with  so  much  greater 
precision,  in  proportion  as  these  places 
are  at  a  greater  distance  in  latitude  :** 
but  then  some  misfortune  always  hap¬ 
pens  to  ,the  unlucky  corvette  Uranie ; 

a  violent  storm  arose,"  and  did  not 
allow  her  “  to  stop  at  Cape  Horn,” 
simply  because  she  attempted  to  double 
it  at  an  improper  season.  Observations 
at  the  Malouine  Islands,  it  is  true, 
might  have  supplied  the  place  of  the 
intended  ones  at  Cape  Horn ;  but, 
very  unfortunately,”  the  corvette 
was  shipwrecked,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  our  navigators 
had  sufficient  time,  or  tranquillity 
of  mind,  to  count  minutely  for  whole 
days  the  oscillations  of  their  pendu¬ 
lums.”  In  a  word,  whatever  “  was  to 
be  expected,”  nothing  has  been  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  honour  which  this  ex¬ 
pedition  has  reflected  on  its  conduc¬ 
tors,  is  much  upon  a  par  with  the  ser¬ 
vices  it  has  rendered  to  science. 

The  trigonometrical  survey  of 
France,  ordered  by  the  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  ge¬ 
neral  map  of  that  country,  is  making 
considerable  advances.  The  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  great  perpendicular  from 
Strasburg  to  Brest,  and  of  the  meri¬ 
dians  and  perpendiculars,  two  hundred 
metres  distant  from  each  other,  which 
are  intended  to  verify  that  part  of  the 
primary  series  of  triangles,  which  is  to 
serve  as  a  base  to  the  secondary  trian¬ 
gulation,  is  nearly,  if  not  already  com¬ 
pleted.  The  secondary  triangles  will 
then  be  subdivided  by  a  triangulation 
of  the  third  order,  which  will  serve  to 
base  and  rectify  the  more  detailed  la¬ 
bours  of  the  cadastre.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  a  fourth  triangulation 
will  be  necessary,  upon  which  the  to¬ 
pographical  projections  furnished  by 
the  cadastre,  and  reduced  to  a  scale  of 
a  ten-thousandth  part,  will  be  found¬ 
ed,  but  to  which  will  be  added  the 


figure  of  the  soil,  and  the  curves  of 
level  for  every  ten  metres  of  elevation. 
In  the  execution  of  this  work,  for 
which,  it  seems,  it  has  been  found  im¬ 
possible  to  procure  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  of  science  perfectly  competent 
to  the  task,  M.  de  Laplace,  in  order 
to  prevent  errors,  or  to  render  them  as 
small  as  possible,  when  they  cannot  be 
altogether  avoided,  has  applied  the 
doctrine  of  probabilities  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  operations  of  geodesy,  and  M. 
Puissant  has  pointed  out  the  means  to 
be  employed  for  giving  a  faithful  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

The  French  having  carried  their 
geodetical  labours  into  the  western 
part  of  Switzerland,  Professor  Tres- 
chel  has  been  employed  by  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  to  continue  the  triangulation 
across  its  territory.  If  this  work  shall 
be  successfully  accomplished,  of  which 
there  is  now  hardly  any  doubt,  and  if 
the  other  cantons  shall  imitate  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  of  Berne,  the  EuropiNin 
triangulation,  which  extends  from  For- 
mentera,  in  the  south,  to  the  Shetland 
Islands  in  the  north,  and  to  the  east  of 
Geneva,  to  Munich  and  to  Gotha,  will 
be  complete.  Mr  Roger,  a  Swiss 
engineer,  has  also  published  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  geometrical  levelling  of  the 
chain  of  the  Jura,  comprised  between 
Fort  I’Ecluse  and  Yverdon.  The  in¬ 
strument  used  in  taking  the  different 
levels  was  the  repeating  circle,  to  which, 
like  M.  Delambre,  Mr  Roger  gives  a 
decided  preference  for  this  purpose 
over  all  others.  He  likewise  enters 
into  a  comparative  view  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  trigonometrical  and  barometrical 
methods  of  obtaining  the  differences 
of  level,  and  gives  a  decided  preference 
to  the  former,  as  every  man  of  science 
has  done  before  him.  But  to  the  geo¬ 
logist,  the  barometer,  by  the  rapidity 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
employed,  will  always  prove  an  invalu- 
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able  resource,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a 
careful  and  accurate  observer,  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  it,  will  be  sufficiently 
correct  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Lastly,  the  Danish  government  has 
undertaken  the  measurement  of  an  arc 
of  the  meridian,  which,  after  having 
traversed  Holstein,  is  to  be  continued 
across  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  at 
the  expense  and  in  conformity  to  the 
orders  of  the  government  of  that 
country. 

On  the  subject  of  Meteorology, 
M.  de  Humboldt,  in  a  very  learned  Me¬ 
moir,  inserted  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie, 
(xiv.  5.)  on  the  lower  limit  of  per¬ 
petual  snow  in  the  mountains  of  Hi¬ 
malaya,  and  in  the  equatorial  regions, 
has  demonstrated,  from  his  own,  and 
the  observations  of  other  travellers, 
particularly  Captain  Webb,  that  the 
curve  of  perpetual  snow  is  not  an  iso¬ 
thermal  line,  and  that  it  neither  indi¬ 
cates  the  point  of  congelation,  as  had 
been  generally  admitted  without  suffi¬ 
cient  inquiry,  nor  even  a  stratum  of  air 
of  equal  temperature ;  since  at  Chim¬ 
borazo,  the  temperature  at  the  point 
where  the  perpetual  snow  commences 
is  at  Saint  Gothard,  — 3.7^, 

and  within  the  Artie  circle,  — 6®. 
The  limit  of  the  snow  follows  the 
course  of  the  lines  of  equal  annual  heat 
{isothermal)  lessthan  it  does  the  inflec¬ 
tions  of  the  lines  of  equal  summer, 
(isotheral.)  Like  the  possibility  of 
cultivating  the  vine,  it  depends  on  the 
division  of  the  annual  heat  among  the 
different  seasons,  on  the  length  and 
temperature,  more  or  less  elevated,  of 
the  summers,  on  the  number  of  months 
during  which  the  temperature  is  above 
4®  or  5®,  on  the  quantity  of  snow 
which  falls  in  winter,  on  the  prevail¬ 
ing  direction  of  the  winds,  on  the  po¬ 
sition,  more  or  less  continental,  of  the 
given  places,  on  the  extent  and  height 
of  the  surrounding  plateaux,  on  the 
steepness  of  the  summits,  on  the  mass 


of  the  neighbouring  snows,  &c.  In 
general,  it  appears  that  of  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  connected  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  heat  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  com¬ 
plicated,  because  the  most  dependent 
on  locality.  Thus,  by  reason  of  the 
heating  of  the  plains  during  summer, 
the  limit  of  the  perpetual  snow  is  more 
elevated  in  the  interior  of  countries 
than  upon  the  coasts,  or  in  continents 
inferior  in  the  quantity  of  radiating 
surface.  The  conformation  of  high 
mountains,  as  well  as  several  causes 
which  exist  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  air,  likewise  exert  a  manifest  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  ; 
but  that  line  of  snow  which  M.  de 
Humboldt  calls  the  inferior  limits  or 
the  curve  which  passes  through  the 
greatest  height  at  which  thesnows  con¬ 
tinue  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
year,  is  susceptible  of  a  maximum  and 
minimum  of  elevation  in  each  zone,  nay 
even  under  the  equator,  where  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  months  differs  so 
little ;  and  it  is  this  quantity  which 
he  designates  the  annual  oscillation  of 
the  limtt  of  the  inferior  snon.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  recede  from  the  tropic, 
this  phenomenon  of  the  annual  oscilla¬ 
tion  of  the  snow  becomes  more  and 
more  irregular.  From  his  own  ob- 
serrations  and  those  of  other  travellers, 
calculated  according  to  uniform  me- 
methods,  M.  de  Humboldt  has  found, 
that  between  1®  and  1®  28'  of  south 
latitude,  the  inferior  limit  of  perpetual 
snow  on  the  continent  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  oscillates,  as  represented  by  the 
following  numbers 


Rucupichinca,  Lat.  0°  10'  S. 
Huahuapichinca,  .  . 
Antisan,  lat.  0"  31'  S.  . 
Corazon,  lat.  O”  32'  S.  . 
Cotopaxi,  lat.  0"  41'  S.  . 
Chimborazo,  lat.  1°  28'  S.  . 


Toife*. 

2455 

2460 

2493 

2458 

2490 

2471 


Moan,  2471 
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Upoo  similar  data  he  has  also  de¬ 
termined,  that  under  the  Brst  19°  of 
north  latitude,  the  curre  of  perpetual 
snow  maintains  itself  at  an  elevation 
of  2350,  or,  at  least,  of  2300  toises, 
and  that  the  annual  oscillation  of  the 
limit,  which,  under  the  equator,  seldom 
exceeds  15  toises,  amounts,  under  the 
parallel  of  19°  of  north  latitude,  to  376 
toises.  From  the  latitude  of  1^  north 
(that  of  the  volcanos  of  Mexico,^  to 
the  parallel  of  30°  north,  the  height 
of  the  snowy  ridges  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined,  and  hence  no  conclusions 
can  be  deduced  respecting  the  lower 
limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  oscil¬ 
lations  to  which  it  is  liable.  The  zone 
comprehended  between  the  parallels  of 
27.5°  and  36°,  is  that  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  certainly  the  most  elevated 
chain  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  though 
its  extent  from  east  to  west  is  little  more 
than  a  fifth  part  of  that  of  the  chain  of 
the  Andes.  M.  de  Humboldt  thinks, 
that  his  views  respecting  the  height  of 
the  snow,  and  the  developement  of 
vegetation  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  Himalaya,  are  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  confirmed  by  the  late  measure¬ 
ments  of  Captain  Webb.  There,  in 
the  parallel  of  30°,  the  snows  com¬ 
mence,  if  not  at  3700  metres,  (1900 
toises, )  as  the  admeasurements  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  the  Peak  of  TenerifFe,  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  Granada,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
would  have  led  us  to  expect,  at  least 
at  3800  or  3850  metres  ( 1938  or  1964 
toises)  of  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  If,  as  the  measurements  of 
Captain  Webb  appear  to  indicate,  the 
perpetual  snow  on  the  northern  decli¬ 
vity  of  the  Himalaya  only  commences 


at  or  above  the  elevation  of  4900  metres 
2515.toi8es},  the  calculations  of  M. 
e  Humboldt  are  in  error  by  more 
than  1074  metres,  or  550  toises  ;  but 
the  instance  of  the  Pyrenees  proves, 
that,  under  the  temperate  zone,  moun¬ 
tains  whose  summits  rise  150  toises,  or 
thereby,  above  the  limit  of  the  snow  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  may  con¬ 
tinue  covered  with  snow  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  several  local  causes.  On 
the  northern  decliyity  of  the  Himalaya, 
the  border  or  limit  of  the  snow  has 
never  be^n  directly  measured ;  we  only 
know  with  certainty,  that,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  summer,  there  was  none  in  a  val¬ 
ley  situate  in  31°  of  latitude,  and  at  an 
elevation  of 5077 metres,  or 2605  toises ; 
and  that,  under  the  parallel  of  31°  15', 
there  are  rich  pasturages,  and  cultiva¬ 
ted  lands,  producing  wheat,  at  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  4550  metres,  or  2334  toises. 
On  the  continent  of  South  America, 
and  under  the  equator,  but  in  plateaux 
much  less  extensive  than  those  embos- 
somed  in  the  Himalaya,  M.  de  Hum¬ 
boldt  found  the  inferior  limit  of  the 
snow  2460  toises,  the  superior  limit  of 
the  cultivated  lands,  producing  wheat, 
1650  toises,  and  the  limit  of  pasturage 
2100  toises. — M.  de  Humboldt  then 
proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  elevation  of 
the  snow  on  the  northern,  so  different 
from  that  on  the  southern  declivity  of 
the  Himalaya,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
certain  combination  of  causes ;  such  as, 
the  temperature  of  the  plains,  the  heat 
and  duration  of  the  summers,  &c.,  and 
concludes  with  the  following  table, 
which  gives  a  synoptical  view  of  the 
results  t — 
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Recant  of  the  Globe  Cohere  the  Mountains  rise  above  the  Lunit  qf 

perpetual  Snow.*  '■ 

Equator :  . .  Andes  of  Quito.  (Africa  ?) 

1(^  of  lat. :  Sierra  de  Merida ;  Sierra  de  Santa  Marta.  (Monts  al  Komri  f) 

20®  of  lat. :  Plateau  of  Mexico  ;  Mowna  Rowa,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  Upper 
Peru.  (New  Holland  ?) 

SO®  of  lat. :  Himalaya  ;  Atlas,  near  Morocco ;  Etna  ?  Sierra  Nevada  of  Ores’ 
nada ;  Coast  of  Caramania ;  Chili.  (New  Holland  ?) 


Ascertained  Height  of  Perpetual  Snow. 


Andes  of  Quito . 

Volcano  of  Purace,  near  Popayan  .  .  . 

Tolima . . 

Nerados  of  Mexico  .  *  .  .  . '  .  .  .  . 

Peak  of  Tenerifife . 

Hinudaya . 

Southern  Dedivity  .... 

Northern  Declivity  .... 

Sierra  Nevada  of  Grenada  \ 

Summit,  not  the  inferior  limit  5  *  *  ' 

Etna,  only  patches  of  snow . 

The  Summit,  which  hardly  enters  the  re¬ 
gion  of  perpetual  snow . 

Caucasus  . . 

Pmnees  . . 

Alps  of  Switzerland . 

The  Carpathian  Mountains . 

Norway  . . . 


Latitude. 

Toieea- 

1®  0'  to  1®  30'  . 

.  .  2460 

2®  18'  .... 

.  .  2441 

4®  46'  ...  . 

.  .  2380  ? 

18®  to  19®  12'  . 

.  .  2350 

28®  17" 

30®  40"  to  31®  4' 

.  .  1908 

.  .  1950 
.  .  2605? 

37®  10'  .  .  .  . 

.  .  1780 

37®  30'  .... 

.  .  1500 

} . 

.  .  1719 

420  to  43®  . 

.  1650 

424®  to  43®  . 

.  .  1400 

45}®  to  46i®  . 

.  .  1370 

49®  10'  .  .  .  . 

.  .  1330 

61®  to  62®  .  . 

.  .  850 

67® . 

.  .  600 

70® . 

.  .  550 

Latitude,  TIJ®,  but  under  the  influence  of 
t^  cold  summers  of  the  coast. 


} 
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KLECTRO-MAONETISMw 


professor  John  Christian  Oersted, 
of  Copenhagen,  has,  for  many  years, 
been  engagra  in  inquiries  respecting 
the  identity  of  chemical,  electrical,  and 
magnetic  forces  ;  and,  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1807,  proposed  to  try whe¬ 
ther  electricity  the  most  latent  had  any 
action  on  the  magnet.”  At  that  time. 


no  experimental  demonstration  of  the 
peculiar  opinions  he  entertained  had 
been  made  ;  but  bis  perseverance  and 
constancy  in  pursuit  of  this  inquiry, 
both  by  experiment  and  deduction, 
were,  in  the  winter  of  1819,  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of 
electricity  and  magnetism ;  a  fact,  of 


*  The  regions  where  actual  measurements  have  been  performed,  are  indicated  by 
the  Italic  cbmct?r. 
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the  existence  of  which  no  one  except 
himself  had  erer  entertained  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  { but  which«  when  once  known, 
instantly  drew  the  attention  of  scien¬ 
tific  men  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  France  and  England. 
Fortunately,  M.  Oersted’s  own  account 
of  this  discovery  has  been  published  ; 
it  is  full  of  important  matter,  contains, 
in  a  few  words,  the  results  of  a  great 
number  of  experiments  and  observa¬ 
tions,  and,  with  a  subsequent  paper, 
which  has  also  appeared,  comprises  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  facts  which 
are  yet  known  relative  to  this  interest¬ 
ing  subject.  It  is  chiefly  to  these  sources 
we  are  indebted  for  the  account  we  are 
now  to  lay  before  our  readers  of  M. 
Oersted’s  very  remarkable  discovery. 

Upon  the  excitation  of  the  voltaic 
apparatus,  by  the  proper  arrangement 
of  its  plates  and  fluid,  it  is  known  that 
cer^iin  powers  are  communicated  to  its 
extremities  or  poles,  which  enable 
them,  when  attached  to  an  electrome¬ 
ter,  to  shew,  by  their  divergence,  a 
certain  tension  of  electricity,  or,  when 
connected  together  by  fluids,  wires,  or 
other  conductors,  to  heat  or  decom¬ 
pose  them.  When  the  two  poles  of 
such  an  apparatus  are  connected  by 
conductors  of  electricity,  the  battery 
is  discharged  ;  that  is,  the  tension  of 
the  electricity  at  the  poles  is  lessened, 
in  proportion  to  the  conducting  power 
of  the  substances  employed  ;  good 
conductors,  as  the  metals,  discharging 
it  instantly  and  entirely,  bad  conduc¬ 
tors  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  But 
as  the  instrument  has  within  itself  the 
power  of  renewing  its  first  state  of  ten¬ 
sion  on  the  removal  of  the  conducting 
medium,  and  that  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  connect¬ 
ing  substance,  whether  a  good  or  a 
bad  conductor,  is  continually  perform¬ 
ing  the  same  office  during  the  whole 
time  of  its  contact,  that  it  did  the  first 
moment ;  and  that,  in  this  situation,  it 
must  be  in  a  different  state  from 


in  which  it  exists  when  separated  from 
the  apparatus.  A  metallic  wire  may 
therefore  be  employed  to  connect  the 
two  poles )  it  will  discharge  a  power¬ 
ful  apparatus;  and,  consequently,  what¬ 
ever  takes  place  in  the  connectmg  me¬ 
dium,  is  here  compressed  into  a  very 
small  place.  Now,  whatever  be  the 
cause  which  is  active  within  the  con¬ 
necting  wire,  whether  it  he  the  passage 
of  matter  through  it,  or  the  induction 
of  a  particular  state  of  its  parts,  very 
extraordinary  effects  are  pr^uced.  If 
small,  the  wire  becomes  heated,  and,  as 
its  size  is  diminished,  or  that  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  increased,  the  beat  rises  to  an 
intense  degree,  apparently  without  any 
limitation,  except  from  the  influence  of 
external  circumstances,  or  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  wire.  Another  effi^t,  and 
it  is  that  which  forms  the  discovery  of 
Professor  Oersted,  is,  that  if  brought 
towards  a  magnetic  needle,  it  has  the 
power  of  attracting  and  repelling  it  in 
a  constant  manner,  and  in  obedience  to 
certain  simple  laws.  For  example,  if 
a  magnetic  needle  be  left  to  take  its 
natural  direction,  and  then  a  straight 
portion  of  the  connecting  wire  be 
brought  above  it,  and  parallel  to  it, 
that  end  of  the  needle  next  the  nega¬ 
tive  pole  of  the  battery  moves  towards 
the  west.  If  the  connecting  wire  be 
depressed  on  either  side  of  the  needle, 
so  as  to  come  into  the  horizontal  plane 
in  which  the  needle  is  allowed  to  move, 
there  is  no  motion  of  the  needle  in  that 
plane,  but  it  attempts  to  move  in  a  ver- 
ticle  circle,  and  would  do  so,  were  it 
not  for  the  imperfect  suspension,  and 
the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 
When  the  wire  is  on  the  east  of  the 
needle,  the  pole  of  the  needle  next  the 
negative  end  of  the  battery  is  elevated; 
when  on  the  west,  depressed.  If  the 
connecting  wire  be  placed  below  the 
level  of  the  needle,  similar  attractions 
and  repulsions  follow,  but  in  directions 
opposite  to  those  observed  when  its  po- 
ution  is  above ;  the  pole  of  the  needle 
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opposite  tile  ne^tive  end  of  the  bat-  • 
tery,  now  declines  eastwards.  That 
these  facts  may  be  more  easily  retained 
in  the  memory,  Professor  Oersted  pro¬ 
poses  the  following  formula :  The  pole 
above  which  the  negtrftue  electricity  en- 
ters,  is  turned  to  the  west ;  under  which, 
to  the  east. 

From  the  above,  and  other  experi¬ 
ments,  M.  Oersted  collected  that  the 
“  electrical  ‘conflict  performs  circles 
in  other  words,  that  the  movement  of 
the  needle  took  place  in  a  circle  round 
the  connecting  wires ;  for,  without  this 
condition,  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
one  part  of  the  uniting  wire,  when  pla¬ 
ced  below  the  magnetic  pole,  should 
drive  it  towards  the  east,  and,  when 
pteced  above  it,  towards  the  west ;  it 
being  the  nature  of  a  circle,  that  the 
motions  in  opposite  parts  should  have 
an  opposite  direction.  Whenever  the 
needle  is  moved  in  a  horizontal,  or  any 
other  circle,  from  the  position  it  natu¬ 
rally  assumes,  the  power  of  the  earth 
overittendsto  restore  that  po8ition,and 
is,  consequently,  an  active  force  oppo¬ 
sed  to  the  power  of  the  wire,  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  lessen  the  declination  which  the 
needle  would  otherwise  have.  Also, 
when  the  wire  is  brought  into  the  same 
horizontal  circle  with  the  needle,  its 
effect  over  it  is  shewn  by  the  elevation 
and  depression  of  its  opposite  ends ; 
and  it  is  the  mode  of  suspension,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  magnetic  power  of  the 
earth,  which  prevents  it  from  traver¬ 
sing  a  vertical  circle.  But  if  the  mode 
of  suspension  be  so  arranged  as  to  al¬ 
low  the  needle  free  motion  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and  the  magnetic  power  of  the 
earth  be  neutralized,  or  counteracted, 
either  by  the  position  of  the  needle,  or 
the  vicinity  of  another  magnet,  a  much 
simpler  idea  of  the  relative  movements 
of  the  wire  and  needle  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  place 
the  apparatus  in  this  perfect  state  ;  but 
it  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  us 
to  examine  the  movements,  first  in  one 


direction,  and  then  in  another.  It  will 
then  be  found,  that,  if  the  connecting 
wires  of  a  sufficiently  powerful  appara¬ 
tus  be  placed  near  a  magnetic  needle, 
so  as  to  pass  close  by  its  centre,  the 
needle  will  arrange  itself  directly  across 
the  wire,  whatever  be  the  previous  po¬ 
sition  of  the  two  ;  that  if  the  wire  be 
carried  round  the  centre  of  the  needte, 
or  the  centre  of  the  needle  round  the 
wire,  the  same  relative  position  of  both 
will  continue  (  and  that  the  direction 
of  the  needle  across  the  wire  is  not  in¬ 
different,  but  has  its  poles  always  in  a 
constant  position  to  the  poles  of  the 
battery.  If  the  positive  pole  of  a  bat¬ 
tery  be  on  our  right-hand,  the  nega¬ 
tive  on  the  left,  and  a  wire  connect 
them,  then  a  needle,  placed  above  the 
wire,  will  point  the  north  pole  from, 
and  the  south  pole  towards  ns ;  be¬ 
low  it,  the  south  pole  from,  and  the 
north  towards  us.  Suppose  the  con¬ 
necting  wire  and  the  needle  represent¬ 
ed  by  two  small  rods,  named  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  fastened  permanently  to¬ 
gether,  these  rods  will  represent  the 
wire  and  the  needle  in  all  positions  ; 
for,  however  the  one  be  placed,  the 
other  will  correspond  'to  it.  If  the 
wire  be  then  moved  along  the  needle, 
towards  either  extremity,  strong  at¬ 
traction  will  take  place  between  it  and 
the  pole,  notwithstanding  the  same  part 
of  the  wire  be  employed ;  and,  in  the 
two  positions,  the  poles  are  contrary 
to  each  other.  In  this  case,  it  appears 
that  the  same  point  of  the  wire  has  the 
power  of  attracting  both  the  south  and 
north  pole  of  the  needle.  If,  while  the 
wire  is  thus  situated  near  the  end  of  the 
needle,  the  latter  be  turned  round,  so 
that  the  poles  be  interchanged,  strong 
repulsion  will  follow  ;  the  same  point 
which  before  attracted  both  poles,  now 
repelling  both.  If,  when  tne  wire  is 
near  the  extremity  of  the  needle  where 
the  attraction  is  strongest,  it  be  moved 
round  the  end,  so  as  to  go  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  keeping  the  same 
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point  constantly  towards  the  needle,  its 
attractive  power  over  the  needle  will 
be  found  to  increase  as  it  approaches 
the  end,  but  remains  on  one  side  of  it, 
to  diminish  as  it  turns  the  end,  to 
vanish  when  exactly  opposed  to  the 
pole,  and  as  it  passes  on  the  other 
side,  to  assume  repulsive  powers,  which 
will  be  strongest  at  the  extremity  of 
the  pole  on  the  side  opposite  that 
where  the  wire  was  at  first  situated. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  positions  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  wire  and  needle,  whe¬ 
ther  the  result  of  attraction  or  repul¬ 
sion,  are  the  same  as  those  already  de¬ 
scribed,  except  that  the  wire  is  now 
near  the  end  of  the  tieedle  instead  of 
the  middle  ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that 
all  the  attractions  and  repulsions  may 
be  reduced  to  four  positions  of  the 
needle  to  the  wire,  in  which  it  forms 
tangents  with  it.  If,  in  either  of  them, 
the  poles  of  the  needle  be  reversed,  the 
tangents  remaining  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  repulsion  wiU  take  place.  Hence 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  any  individual 
part  of  the  wire  may  be  made  attrac¬ 
tive  or  repulsive  of  either  pole  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  merely  by  change  of 
position. 

The  magnetic  property  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  metal  employed,  or  its 
form,  but  is  exerted  by  any  of  the  me¬ 
tals  ;  for  example,  a  tube  filled  with 
mercury,  which  forms  the  circuit  be¬ 
tween  the  poles — the  only  difference 
being  in  the  quantity  of  effect  produ¬ 
ced.  It  continues  also,  though  the 
conductor  be  interrupted  by  water, 
unless  tbe  interruption  be  of  great  ex¬ 
tent.  The  magnetic  influence  of  the 
wire  extends  through  all  sorts  of  sub¬ 
stances,  and  acts  on  tbe  needle  beyond, 
just  as  happens  in  common  magnet¬ 
ism. 

In  the  voltaic  apparatus,  quantity, 
not  intensity,  is  wanting  to  produce 
this  effect  in  an  eminent  degree.  A 
single  galvanic  arc  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  A  plate  of  zinc,  six  inches 
square,  placed  in  a  trough  of  copper. 


filled  with  diluted  acid,  enabled  the 
wire,  which  connected  the  two  metals, 
to  act  powerfully  ;  and,  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  arrangement,  the  zinc  plate  having 
a  surface  of  a  hundred  square  inches, 
an  effect  was  produced  on  the  needle 
at  the  distance  of  three  feet. 

The  results  thus  obtained  by  M. 
Oersted,  were  immediately  repeated 
and  confirmed  by  a  great  number  of 
philosophers  in  different  countries, 
particularly  by  MM.  Ampere,  Ara- 

{(o,  Boisgeraud,  Biot,  Savart,  Berze- 
ius.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  Mr 
Faraday.  M.  Ampere  proved  by  ex¬ 
periment,  that  the  voltaic  pile  itself 
acted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wire 
connecting  its  two  poles ;  produced 
an  instrument  called  a  galvanometer, 
for  ascertaining  this  action  ;  announ¬ 
ced  the  new  fact,  of  the  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  the  two  wires  connecting 
the  poles  of  a  battery  ;  and  shewed 
that  the  magnetic  ne^le,  which  had 
previously  been  used  to  prove  the  mag¬ 
netic  attractions  and  repulsions  of  the 
wire,  could  be  replaced  by  another 
connecting  wire  like  the  first.  This 
discovery  seemed  to  prove,  that  the 
phenomena  of  magnetism  depended 
upon  no  peculiar  power  resident  in 
the  magnet,  but  were  produced  by 
electricity  alone.  He  has  also  formed 
a  theory  to  account  for  the  magnetic 
phenomena  by  electrical  powers  only, 
assuming  that  magnets  are  merely 
masses  of  matter,  around  the  axes  of 
which  electrical  currents  are  moving 
in  closed  curves — an  hypothesis  which 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  results 
of  the  experiments  instituted  for  that 
purpose,  as  detailed  to  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciennes. 

M.  Arago  has  ascertained,  that  the 
connecting  wire  of  the  battery  attracts 
iron  filings  exactly  as  a  common  mag¬ 
net  does.  This  fact  proves,  that  the 
wire  has  not  only  the  power  of  acting 
on  those  bodies  already  magnetized, 
but  that  it  was  itself  capable  of  deve¬ 
loping  magnetism  in  iron  that  had  not 
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previoutljr  been  magnetized.  This  at¬ 
traction  took  place  with  wires  of  brass, 
and  platina,  and  was  so  strong 
■s  to  act  on  the  filings  when  the  wire 
was  brought  near  them,  without  ac¬ 
tual  contact.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  this  fact,  that  M. 
Ampere,  in  his  experiments  relative  to 
electrical  currents,  was  led  to  expect  a 
much  greater  effect,  if  the  connecting 
wire  were  put  into  the  form  of  a  spi- 
’  ral,  and  the  piece  to  be  magnetized 

{daced  in  its  axis  ;  and  the  results  have 
iilly  confirmed  this  expectation,  for 
the  effect  of  a  helix  was  found  greatly 
to  exceed  that  produced  by  a  straight 
connecting  wire. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Boisgeraud 
are  only  variations  of  those  previously 
performed  by  M.  Oersted.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  MM.  Biot  and  Savart,  was  to 
determine  the  law  by  which  a  connect¬ 
ing  wire  acts  on  magnetized  bodies  ; 
and,  having  instituted  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  this  view,  they  arrived 
at  the  following  result,  which  expresses 
the  action  exerted  by  a  molecule  of 
austral  or  boreal  magnetism,  placed  at 
any  distance  from  a  fine  indefinite  cy¬ 
lindrical  wire,  rendered  magnetic  by 
the  voltaic  current Let  a  line  pass 
from  this  molecule  perpendicularly  to 
the  axis  of  the  wire,  the  force  which 
draws  the  molecule  is  perpendicular  to 
this  line,  and  to  the  axis  of  the  wire, 
and  its  intensity  is  inversely  as  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

The  only  remarkable  feature  in  the 
experiments  of  M.  Berzelius,  consists 
in  bis  employing  bands  of  tin  and  pa- 
rallelopepids,  instead  of  a  round  wire, 
to  connect  the  two  poles  of  the  bat¬ 
tery;  in  consequence  of  which  he  thinks 
that  the  magnetic  phenomena  present 
themselves  under  better  circumstances 
for  observation.  His  conclusion  is, 
that  the  internal  magnetic  state  of  a 
transverse  section  of  the  wire,  may  be 
represented  by  two  magnets  placed 
with  their  opposite  poles  together,  so 


that  if  the  wire  employed  be  square,  it 
will  then  be  a  metallic  parallelopepid, 
through  which  the  electric  current 
moves,  each  of  its  angles  being  a  mag¬ 
netic  pole,  equal  in  extent  to  the  length 
of  the  parallelopepid,  through  which 
the  current  is  passing.  The  opposite 
angles  will  be  magnetic  poles  of  the 
same  kind,  while  those  which  termi¬ 
nate  the  face  will  have  different  poles. 
Hence,  in  passing  a  needle  round  the 
wire,  four  poles  should  be  found,  a 
north,  a  south,  a  north  and  a  south. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  has  also  performed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments  on  this  curious  sub¬ 
ject  of  inquiry,  the  details  of  which 
possess  very  high  interest.  We  can  af¬ 
ford  room  for  uttle  more  than  a  bare 
enumeration  of  the  results  at  which  he 
arrived.  The  connecting  wire  affected 
the  needle,  as  M.  Oersted  has  descri¬ 
bed,  which  was  immediately  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  wire  itself  becoming  mag¬ 
netic  ;  and  this  was  instantly  proved 
by  the  wire  attracting  iron  filings,  as 
in  M.  Arago's  experiment  above-men¬ 
tioned.  This  effect  took  place  in  any 
part  of  the  wire,  and  anywhere  in  the 
battery.  Steel  needles  placed  on  the 
connecting  wire  became  magnetic ; 
those  parallel  to  the  wire  acted  like 
the  wire  itself ;  those  across  it  had 
each  two  poles.  Such  as  were  placed 
under  the  wire,  the  positive  end  of  the 
battery  being  east,  had  north  poles  on 
the  south  of  the  wire,  and  south  poles 
to  the  north.  Those  needles  above 
were  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and 
this  was  constantly  the  case  whatever 
was  the  inclination  of  the  needle  to  the 
wire.  On  breaking  the  connexion,  the 
steel  needles  across  retained  their  mag¬ 
netism,  while  those  parallel  to  the  wire 
lost  it  at  the  moment.  Wires  of  platina, 
silver,  &c.  in  the  same  situation,  were 
not  rendered  magnetic,  except  when 
by  accident  they  formed  part  of  the 
circuit.  Whatever  was  the  position  of 
the  battery  or  wire,  the  effect  was  the 
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tame.  Contact  was  not  found  to  be 
necessaiy,  for  the  effect  was  instanta- 
neouslr  produced  bj  mere  juxtaposi¬ 
tion,  tnough  thick  glass  interrened  ; 
and  filings  arranged  themseWes  in  right 
lines  across  the  wire,  on  a  glass  plate 
held  oTcr  it  at  the  distance  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch.  The  eff^t  was  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity 
passing  through  a  given  space,  with¬ 
out  any  relation  to  the  metal  transmit¬ 
ting  it  Increasing  the  size  of  the 
plates,  proportioniuly  increased  the 
magnetic  effects  of  the  connecting 
wires.  The  wire  connecting  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  sixty  pairs  of  plates,  did  not 
take  up  half  so  much  filings  as  when 
the  battery  was  arranged  sons  to  form 
thirty  pairs  of  plates  of  twice  the  size. 
The  magnetic  powers  of  the  wire  in¬ 
variably  rose  with  its  heat.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  a  great  quantity  of  electrici¬ 
ty  was  necessary  to  produce  sensible 
magnetism,  Sir  H.  Davy  concluded 
that  a  current  from  the  common  ma¬ 
chine  would  have  no  effect,  while  a 
discharge  would;  and  this  he  found 
to  be  true,  the  poles  of  the  needle 
magnetized  being  situated  exactly  as 
before.  In  these  experiments,  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  seventeen  square  feet,  being  dis¬ 
charged  through  a  silver  wire,  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  ren¬ 
dered  bars  of  steel  two  inches  long,  and 
from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  so  powerfully  mag¬ 
netic  as  to  lift  up  pieces  of  steel-wire 
and  needles,  and  even  to  communicate 
the  effect  to  needles  at  the  distance 
of  five  inches  from  the  wire,  though 
water,  or  thick  plates  of  glass  or  me¬ 
tal,  intervened.  By  these  kinds  of  ex¬ 
periments  it  was  also  found,  that  a 
tube,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  did 


not  conduct  eleqtricitr  enough'tO’  ren¬ 
der  steel  magnetic  ;  tnat  an  explocioa 
through  air  made  the  needle  transverse¬ 
ly  to  it  magnetic,  though  not  so  strong¬ 
ly  as  a  wire  would  have  done ;  that 
steel  bars  in  the  circuit,  or  parallel  to 
it,  did  not  become  magpietic  (  and  that 
two  bars  placed  together  across  the 
wire  passing  through  the  common  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity,  shewed  no  magnetism 
after  the  discharge  and  before  they 
were  separated,  but  exhibited  opposite 
poles  on  separation.  From  all  which, 
Sir  H.  concludes,  that  magnetism  is 
produced  whenever  concentrated  elec¬ 
tricity  is  passed  through  space. 

On  arranging  numerous  wires  in  cir¬ 
cles,  and  other  directions  round  the 
discharging  wire,  it  was  found  after 
the  discharge  that  all  were  magnetic, 
and  the  poles  exactly  as  before  express¬ 
ed,  the  north  pole  of  one  needle  being 
towards  the  south  pole  of  the  next, 
and  in  a  constant  relation  to  the  course 
of  the  discharge.  The  connecting  wire 
being  divided  by  small  wires,  into  three, 
four,  or  more  parts,  and  the  voltaic 
battery  discharged  through  them,  they 
were  all  found  to  have  become  magne¬ 
tic,  and  took  up  separate  cylinders  of 
filings,  the  opposite  sides  of  two  of 
which,  when  brought  together,. at¬ 
tracted  each  other.  From  this  it  was 
expected,  that,  when  the  similar  sides 
were  brought  together,  the  filings  on 
them  would  attract  each  other.  This 
was  accordingly  tried  by  two  batteries 
arranged  parallel,  but  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections.  The  filings  on  these  con¬ 
necting  wires  repelled  each  other,  and 
connecting  wires  of  platinum  and  fine 
steel  without  filings  exhibited  similar 
phenomena  of  attraction  and  repul¬ 
sion.*  On  placing  straight  pieces  of 
platinum,  silver,  and  copper-wire,  on 


*  *  These  experiments,  it  will  be  observed,  are,  in  every  respect,  the  same  as  those 
performed  by  M.  Ampere,  on  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  two  connecting  wires,' or 
idectrical  currents,  as  he  calls  them,  and  lead  precisely  to  the  same  conclusion. 
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two  knife-edges  of  platinutn  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a  battery, 
they  were  found  to  be  attracted  and 
repraed  in  directions  similar  to  those 
already  indicated.  Sir  H.  has  likewise 
painted  out  a  very  simple  method  of 
making  magnets,  tiz.  by  fixing  bars  of 
steel  across,  or  circular  pieces  of  steel 
fitted  for  horse-shoe  magnets  round, 
the  electrical  conductors  of  buildings, 
and  exposed  situations. 

The  last  individual  whose  labours  in 
this  neudy-explored  region  of  science 
we  shall  notice  at  present,  is  Mr  Fara¬ 
day,  of  the  Royal  Institution.  His  at¬ 
tention  was  first  directed  to  the  veri¬ 
fication  of  the  results  obtained  by  pre¬ 
ceding  inquirers  as  to  the  attractions 
and  repulsions  of  the  needle  by  a  con¬ 
necting  wire  ;  but  in  attempting  this, 
he  ascertained  that  the  position  of  the 
needle  with  respect  to  the  wire  great¬ 
ly  modified  the  effects  produced ;  that 
the  apparent  attraction  of  the  needle 
on  one  side,  and  consequent  repulsion 
on  the  other,  did  not  occur  under  all 
circumstances ;  but  that  according 
as  the  wire  was  placed  nearer  to,  or 
farther  from,  the  pivot  of  the  needle, 
attraction  or  repulsion  was  produced 
on  the  same  side  of  the  wire.  lience  he 
concludes,  that  the  centre  of  magnetic 
action,  or  the  true  pole  of  the  needle, 
is  not  placed  at  its  extremity,  but  in 
its  axis  at  a  little  distance  from  its  ex¬ 
tremity  and  towards  the  middle ;  that 
this  point  has  a  tendency  to  revolve 
roun  5  the  wire,  and  the  wire  round  the 
point ;  and  that,  as  the  same  effects  in 
the  opposite  direction  take  place  with 
the  other  pole,  each  pole  has  the  power 
of  acting  on  the  wire  by  itself,  and  not 
as  any  part  of  the  needle,  or  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  opposite  pole.  The 
attractions  and  repulsions  he  considers 
merely  as  exhibitions  of  the  revolving 
motion  in  different  parts  of  the  circle. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  de- 
sciibe  the  numerous  and  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr  Faraday  with  the  poles 


and  wires  arranged  in  different  ways, 
nor  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  facts  which  he  has  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  determine  the  influence  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  in  producing  the 
effects  obtained  by  a  common  magnet. 
From  his  experiments,  however,  he 
has  deduced  the  cause  of  the  direction 
taken  by  M.  Ampere’s  curve,  which 
he  considers  a  polygon  of  an  infinite 
number  of  sides,  shewing,  at  .the  same 
time,  that  the  attempt  of  those  sides  to 
rotate  by  terrestrial  magnetism,  would 
place  the  curve  in  the  position  which 
M.  Ampere  found  it  to  take  in  his  ex¬ 
periments.  Mr  Faraday  concludes  this 
part  of  the  subject  by  stating  his  ex¬ 
pectation,  That  in  every  part  of  the 
terrestrial  globe,  an  electro-magnetic 
wire,  if  len  to  the  free  action  of  ter¬ 
restrial  magnetism,  will  move  in  a  plane 
(for  so  the  small  part  we  can  experi¬ 
ment  on  may  be  considered)  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  dip  of  the  needle,  and  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  electricity  passing  through  it." 
In  consequence  of  tlus  law  an  expecta¬ 
tion  was  entertained,  that  where  the  dip 
was  small,  a  difference  in  the  weight  of 
an  electro-magnetic  wire  might  be  per¬ 
ceived  when  the  current  passed  through 
it  in  different  directions.  In  endea¬ 
vouring  to  detennine  whether,  in  these 
latitudes,  the  difference  was  percepti¬ 
ble,  a  very  remarkable  effect  was  ob¬ 
served.  A  piece  of  wire  being  suspend¬ 
ed  from  a  lever,  and  very  fine  wires  let 
dip  from  it  into  two  cups  of  mer¬ 
cury,  it  became  apparently  lighter  every 
time  the  electrical  current  was  passed 
through  it  either  the  one  way  or  the 
other ;  but  this  effect  was  at  last  found 
to  be,  not  a  real  alteration  in  the  weight 
of  the  wire,  but  an  affection  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  with  which  it  was  in  contact. 
Hence  it  was  concluded,  that  when 
electricity  passes  from  a  fine  wire  into 
mercury,  or  from  mercury  into  a  fine 
wire,  an  effect  is  produced  equivalent 
to  a  diminution  of  the  cohesive  attrac- 
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tion  of  the  mercurj.  Whether  auch  a 
diminution  really  takes  place,  or  the 
effect  in  question  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
some  other  cause,  remains 'to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  further  experiments. 

We  reserve  the  full  account  of  M. 
Ampere’s  theory  of  electrical  currents, 
for  the  scientific  chapter  of  our  suc¬ 
ceeding  volume.  The  outline  above 
given,  will,  however,  afford  our  readers 
a  pretty  correct  notion  of  the  zeal  and 
success  with  which  the  career  .of  dia* 
covery  in  this  interesting  branch  of  sci¬ 
ence,  so  happily  openra  by  M.  Oer¬ 
sted,  has  been  prosecuted  by  the  expe¬ 


rimental  philosophers  both  of  England 
and  France.  'Taking  the  phenomena 
of  the  polarization  oflight,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  discovery  of  the  identity 
of  the  chemical  and  electrical  powers, 
to  which  our  attention  has  just  been 
directed,  it  seems  no  longer  doubtful 
that  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity, 
are  onfy  different  modifications  of  one 
substance,  and  that  the  general  law,  by 
which  their  apparently  incompatible 
phenomena  shall  be  reconciled  and  ex¬ 
plained,  will,  at  no  great  distance  of 
time,  be  evolved. 
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PROGKESS  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERY. 

Parry's  Expedition  to  the  North^FrankUn's  Land  Joumey.-^Kotzebuds 

Voyage _ Discovery  New  South  Shetland.— Icon's  Journey  to  Fezzan. 

—New  African  Expedition. — BurchhardJt' s  Travetsto  the  North  (f  Egypt.— 
Betsonis  Researches  in  Egypt. — Frazer's  Tour  through  the  HimnuueL 


Uhder  this  head,  the  foremost  place 
in  this  department  must,  indisputably, 
be  assigned  to  the  expedition  return¬ 
ed  from  the  northern  seas,  and  Arom 
discoveries  made,  as  it  were,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  nature  herself.  An 
almost  unprecedented  interest  had 
been  excited  relative  to  this  voyage, 
both  in  the  public,  and  among  all  the 
circles  of  science.  The  daring  career 
with  which  the  expedition  had  rush¬ 
ed  into  the  depth  of  the  frozen  re¬ 
gions,  the  mysterious  manner  in  which 
It  bad  disappeared,  and  been,  as  it 
were,  buried  among  them  ;  its  sud¬ 
den  re-appearance,  afler  hope  had  al¬ 
most  expired,  gave  to  its  narrative  all 
the  interest  of  romance.  Science  and 
navigation  looked  to  it  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  some  of  their  most  interesting 
problems,  and  for  the  examination  of 
nature,  under  an  aspect  which  she 
never  presented,  unless  to  those  da¬ 
ring  mortals,  who  thus  thrust  them¬ 
selves  into  her  most  awful  recesses. 

A  decided  scepticism  had  prevailed 


at  the  Admiralty,  and  in  other  naval 
circles,  as  to  Lancaster  Sound  being 
a  bay  enclosed  by  land,  the  belief  of 
which  had  induct  Captain  Ross  to 
return  without  exploring  that  inlet. 
Lieutenant,  now  Captain  Parry,  be¬ 
ing  also  of  this  opinion,  and  enter¬ 
taining  conhdent  hopes  of  finding  it 
a  passage  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  was 
selected  for  tlie  conduct  of  a  new  ex¬ 
pedition.  In  fitting  this  out,  nothing 
was  omitted  which  could  render  it 
efficient  for  so  arduous  an  object. 

Two  vessels  were  prepared,  one 
called  the  Hecla,  of  375  tons,  built 
originally  for  a  bomb  vessel,  and  car¬ 
rying  a  company  of  fifly-eight  per¬ 
sons  ;  the  other,  called  me  Griper,  a 
twelve  gun  brig  of  180  tons,  with  a 
crew  of  thirty-six  men.  The  first 
was  co  nmanded  by*’Captain  Parry 
himseK ;  the  other,  by  Lieutenant 
Liddon.  Both  had  the  whole  of  their 
outside  covered  with  an  extra  lining 
of  oak  plank,  and  their  bows  defend¬ 
ed  by  strong  plates  of  iron.  A  large 
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stock  of  coals  was  lodged  as  ballast, 
and  every  care  was  taken  to  supply 
the  crew  with  warm  clothes  and  fresh 
provisions. 

The  expedition,  thus  equippef^, 
and  furnished  with  every  kina  of 
scientific  instruments,  set  sail  from 
Deptford  on  the  4th  May,  I8I9.  On 
the  4th  July,  they  were  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  Lancaster  Sound,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  the 
whole  centre  of  which  consisted  of 
one  unbroken  mass  of  ice.  Unwilling 
to  lose  time  by  making  a  circuit  of 
the  bay,  as  on  the  former  voyage. 
Captain  Parry  determined  upon  an 
effort  to  work  his  way  across  this 
barrier.  Accordingly,  the  crews  set  to 
work,  warping  and  heaving  their  way 
lietween  tne  floes  ;  but  the  obstacles 
were  so  great,  that  they  were  obli¬ 
ged,  in  many  cases,  to  saw  their  way 
through  the  ice,  an  operation  never 
before  attempted.  By  these  efforts, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  easterly 
wind,  they  forced  their  way  across  in 
the  course  of  six  days.  On  the  2d  of 
August,  they  found  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  Lancaster  Sound ;  and  had 
the  gratification  of  noticing,  that  this 
was  a  month  earlier  than  in  1818, 
though  they  had  sailed  a  fortnight 
later. 

On  the  Sd,  the  expedition  eiitered* 
the  Sound ;  and  on  tne  4th,  they  had 
completely  passed  that  mountain  bar¬ 
rier,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
visual  deception,  had  been  supposed 
to  bar  all  farther  passage.  An  extra¬ 
ordinary  exultation  was  felt  at  over¬ 
coming  this  obstacle,  and  at  entering 
into  a  depth  of  unknown  seas,  where 
every  hour's  sail  would  be  a  disco¬ 
very,  Xnd  where,  from  the  early  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  they  might  hope  to 
effect  much.  The  rocks  here  were 
particularly  rugged  and  precipitous, 
resembling  immense  walls  in  ruin. 

On  leaving  Lancaster  Sound,  the 
ships  entered  Barrow’s  Strait,  which 


seems  to  be  with  difficulty  distin¬ 
guished,  its  channel  being  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  other.  After  ad¬ 
vancing  a  certain  space,  however,  to 
where  ue  left  side  was  diversified  by 
some  small  islands,  to  which  the  name 
of  Prince  Leopold  was  given,  they 
found  it  completely  blocked  with  ice, 
and  were  obliged  to  seek  a  passage 
down  a  broad  inlet,  called  Prince  Re¬ 
gent's  inlet ;  but  in  a  short  time  they 
round  it  alro  blocked  up,  and  were 
obliged  to  return  to  the  first  chan- 
neL  Happily,  the  ice  there  was  found 
to  be  dissolv^,  and  they  were  able 
to  proceed  in  a  due  westerly  course. 
They  now  passed  a  succession  of  is¬ 
lands,  making  an  almost  continuous 
coast  on  their  right ;  while  on  the  left, 
or  to  the  south,  the  open  Polar  sea 
extended.  At  length  they  came  to 
an  island  larger  tlian  any  of  the  rest, 
to  which  they  the  name  of  Mel¬ 
ville  Island.  On  the  4th  September, 
they  crossed  the  meridian  of  1 10^ ; 
and  Captain  Parry  was  aUe  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  exulting  crew,  that 
they  had  earned  the  reward  attached 
by  government  to  the  attainment  of 
that  longitude.  They  proceeded  about 
three  degrees  farther  west,  to  Cape 
Providence  ;  but  the  ice  then  set  in 
wi'di  such  intensity,  that  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  return  to  a 
secure  harbour,  which  they  had  pass¬ 
ed,  and  which,  as  it  behoved  them  to 
spend  the  winter  there,  they  named 
Winter  Harbour.  The  entrance  was 
now  guarded  by  a  field  of  ice  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  broad,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  cut  through  with  a 
saw,  and  then,  with  great  labour,  to 
float  away  the  fragments.  This  af¬ 
forded  two  days  and  a  half  of  hard 
labour  to  both  the  crews.  Having 
thus  brought  the  ships  into  a  secure 
position,  they  dismantled  the  whole 
of  the  masts  except  the  lower  one, 
deposited  the  boats,  yards,  masts, 
and  rigging,  in  a  shade  erected  for 
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them  on  shore,  and  raised  a  housing 
over  the  deck,  as  a  covering  for  their 
winter  habitation.  The  sun  still  threw 
a  few  uncertain  beams  from  the  south, 
em  horizon ;  but  they  had  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  losing  his  light  for  nearly 
three  months,  and  being  left  to  the 
dim  twilight  of  an  Arctic  winter. 

In  this  situation,  where  the  spirits 
of  the  crews  would  have  been  so  apt 
to  flag.  Captain  Parry  displayed  equal 
judgment  and  ingenuity  in  contriving 
amusement  and  occupation  for  them. 
He  set  on  foot  a  weekly  paper  called 
the  North  Georgia  Gaaette  and  Win. 
ter  Chronida,  which  Captain  Sa. 
bine  was  editor ;  and  twenty-one 
numbers  were  composed  within  the 
Polar  circle.  Plays  were  also  com. 
posed  and  acted  by  such  of  the  ofB. 
cers  as  felt  themselves  inspired  by 
any  of  the  dramadc  and  histrionic 
talent.  Excuruons  abroad  were  kept 
up  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  the  offi. 
cers  usually  rambled  out  two  hours 
in  the  day,  unless  when  prevented 
by  the  drift,  to  escape  the  dangers  of 
which  they  were  obliged  never  to  re. 
move  above  a  mile  or  two  from*  the 
vessel.  Captain  Parry  complains, 
however,  of  the  dull  and  tedious  mo. 
notony  of  the  scene,  which,  day  after 
day,  presented  itself.  •*  To  the  south* 
Wfra  was  the  sea,  covered  with  one 
unbroken  surface  of  ice,  uniform  in 
its  dazzling  whiteness,  except  that, 
in  some  parts,  a  few  hummocks  were 
seen  thrown  up  somewhat  above  the 
general  leveL  Nor  did  the  land  af. 
rord  much  greater  variety,  being  al. 
most  entirefy  covered  with  snow,  ex* 
cept  here  and  there  a  brown  patch 
of  bare  ground  in  some  exposed  situ* 
ations,  where  the  wind  had  not  al* 
lowed  the  snow  to  remain.  When 
viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  neigh, 
bouring  hills,  on  one  of  diose  ctdm 
and  clear  days  which  not  unfrequent* 
ly  occurred  during  the  winter,  the 
scene  was  such  as  to  induce  contem. 


pladon,  which  had,  perhaps,  more  of 
melancholy  than  of  any  other  feeling. 
Not  an  object  was  to  be  seen,  on 
which  the  eye  could  long  rest  with 
pleasure,  unless  when  directed  to  the 
spot  where  the  ships  lay,  and  where 
our  little  colony  was  planted.  The 
smoke  which  there  issued  from  the 
several  fires,  afibrding  a  certain  indi* 
c..aon  of  the  presence  of  man,  gave  a 
partial  cheerfulness  to  this  part  of  the 
prospect ;  and  the  sound  of  voices, 
which,  during  the  cold  weather,  could 
be  heard  at  a  much  greater  distance 
than  usual,  served  now  and  then  to 
break  the  silence  which  reigned  a* 
round  U8,<^a  silence  far  different  from 
that  peaceful  composure  which  cha. 
racterizes  the  landscape  of  a  cultivated 
country ;  it  was  the  death-like  still, 
ness  oil  the  most  dreary  desolation, 
and  the  total  absence  of  animated  ex. 
istence."  , 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
observations  here  made,  was  the  ex. 
cessive  intensity  of  the  cold.  From 
the  5th  November  to  the  22d  April, 
the  thermometer  was  constantly  be. 
low  zero.  The  average  of  November 
was  20  degrees  below  zero ;  of  De. 
cember,  21 ;  of  January,  30 ;  of  Fe* 
bruary,  32.  The  average  of  the  year 
was  1.33  above  zero,  which  is  30  de* 
grees  below  the  freezing  point,  where¬ 
as,  according  to  calculations  founded 
on  its  place  upon  the  globe,  it  ought 
to  have  been  S6.  Yet  the  inconve. 
nience  experienced  from  this  intense 
cold,  was  surprisingly  little;  and, 
inde^,  the  greatest  cold  which  they 
experienced  was  quite  tolerable  in 
calm  westher.  Two  of  the  sailors 
had,  at  different  times,  their  hands  so 
frost-bitten,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  off  the  fingers.  The  cold  produ¬ 
ced  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  men. 
tal  faculties,  and  gave  often  the  ap. 
pearance  of  stupid  intoxication.  The 
sufferers  spoke  thick  and  indistinctly, 
and  could  not  return  a  rational  an- 
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swer  till  the  returning  circulation 
restored  the  faculties.  The  only  other 
piunful  sensation  was  that  of  snow- 
blindness,  resembling  what  is  felt 
when  sand  or  dust  gets  into  the  eyes. 
It  was  cured  by  a  solution  of  sugar 
of  lead. 

The  observations  on  the  variation 
of  the  needle  were  among  the  most 
important  made  during  this  voyage. 
As  they  proceeded  westward  from 
Baffin’s  Bay,  the  deviation  produced 
by  the  ship’s  action  increased  uni¬ 
formly  and  rapidly.  On  the  7th  Au¬ 
gust,  in  lat.  73°,  they  witnessed,  for 
the  first  time,  the  curious  phenome¬ 
non  of  the  directive  power  of  the 
needle  becoming  so  weak  as  to  be 
completely  overcome  by  that  action, 
the  needle  pointing  to  the  north  pole 
of  the  ship.  About  the  102d  degree 
of  west  longitude,  the  variation  chan¬ 
ged  from  westerly  to  easterly,  so  that 
this  point,  which  they  pass^  on  the 
27th  of  August,  must  have  been  a 
few  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  great 
magnetic  pole. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  was  observed 
much  less  frequently  than  had  been 
expected.  S  omestriking  halos,  parhe¬ 
lia,  and  paraselenae,  were  seen.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  observations  was 
on  the  transmission  of  sounds,  which 
took  place  so  perfectly,  that  persons 
were  heard  distinctly  conversing  in 
their  ordinary  tone  of  voice  at  a  mile, 
and  sometimes  at  a  greater  distance. 
This  phenomenon  seems  satisfactorily 
traced  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Journal  to  the  unirorm  density  of 
the  air,  which. presented  nothing  to 
divide  or  interrupt  the  sonorous  un¬ 
dulations. 

On  the  1st  August,  the  two  vessels 
were  able  to  leave  Winter  Harbour, 
and  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of 
making  farther  important  discoveries. 
They  were  disappointed,  however, 
after  a  few  days’  sailing,  to  find  the 
sea  so  completely  obstructed  with 


ice  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  pro¬ 
ceed  westi^ard;  ana,  after  beating 
about  for  some  time,  they  had  no  a£ 
temative  but  to  turn  and  direct  their 
course  homewards.  On  the  29th  Oc¬ 
tober,  they  touched  at  Peterhead, 
and,  on  the  3d  November,  arrived  in 
the  Thames. 

In  the  following  year,  (1821,)  a 
new  expedition  was  fitted  out  under 
the  same  enterprising  commander. 
The  existence  of  an  ocean  to  the 
north  of  America  being  establish¬ 
ed,  there  was  reason  to  suppose, 
that  it  might  be  more  advantage¬ 
ously  ente^  from  the  unexplored 
sounds  on  the  north  of  Hudson’s  Bay, 
which,  there  was  every  reason  to  bl^ 
lieve,  must  communicate  with  it.  The 
expedition  would  thus  sail  in  a  lower 
latitude,  and  would  avoid  that  diain 
of  islands,  which,  stretching  along 
the  tract  explored  by  Captain  Parry, 
formed  a  perpetual  nidus  of  icebergs. 
Two  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  sailing  of  this  expedition,  and  we 
still  await  its  result. 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  contempo¬ 
raneously  with  Captain  Parry^s  first 
departure,  a  land  expedition  had  been 
sent  under  Captain  Franklin,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  from  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  factory,  and  tracing  the 
coast  of  the  Northern  ocean.  It  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  factory  too  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  to  proceed  till  the  commencement 
of  the  following  summer.  It  then  set 
out,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  route 
were  so  great,  and  the  season  of  the 
year  during  which  travelling  was  pos¬ 
sible  so  abort,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  spend  the  winters  of  1818-19  and 
1819-20,  in  log-houses  belonging  to 
the  company  upon  the  lakes,  ^me 
notices  were,  during  that  time,  trans¬ 
mitted  ;  but  we  neira  not  anticipate 
the  more  full  detail  since  received. 

While  Britain  was  making  these 
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extraordinary  efforts  to  perform  the 
circuit  of  the  American  coast  from 
the  west,  another  power  was  striving 
to  effect  the  same  object  on  an  oppo¬ 
site  side.  Russia,  which  claimed  the 
territory  bordering  on,  and  partly  in¬ 
cluded  in,  the  unknown  world  or  the 
north,  fitt^  out,  in  1815,  the  Rurick, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Otto  Von 
Kotzebue,  to  penetrate  through  Beh¬ 
ring’s  Straits,  ascertain  the  separation 
of  the  two  continents,  and  penetrate 
as  far  east  as  possible.  The  Rurick 
left  Plymouth  in  October,  1815 ;  and, 
after  passing  Cape  Horn,  proceeded 
across  that  now  beaten  track,  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  The  chief  novelty  occurred  at 
the  solitary  spot  of  Easter  Island, 
where  the  formerly  peaceable  inha¬ 
bitants  were  seen  coming  out  to  meet 
them  with  their  faces  painted  red, 
white,  and  black,  and  making  the 
most  furious  and  menacing  gestures. 
The  Russians  avoided  landing,  but 
afterwards  learned  the  cause  of  this  in¬ 
dignation,  which  was,  that  an  Ameri¬ 
can  vessel  had  carried  off  twenty-two 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  people  a  new 
colony  formed  at  Masafuero.  Kotze¬ 
bue  passed  several  detached  islands, 
which  be  put  down  as  discoveries, 
though itseemsdoubtfulifthey  did  not 
belong  to  formerly  explored  groups. 

On  the  30th  July,  the  expedition 
entered  its  sphere  of  discovery,  being 
at  Prince  of  Wales  Cape,  on  the  Ame¬ 
rican  side  of  Behring’s  Strait.  Beyond 
this  Cape  was  a  long  tract  of  low 
land,  covered  with  luxuriant  verdure. 
The  few  natives  whom  they  saw  were 
filthy  and  disgusting  in  their  appear¬ 
ance  ;  whenever  approached,  they 
utter^  piercing  cries,  and  assumed 
threatening  attitudes.  All  the  habi¬ 
tations  at  which  the  Russians  landed 
were  deserted,  and  only  dogs  remain¬ 
ing  ;  but  they  were  built  with  a  good 
deal  of  neatness,  having  wooden  par¬ 
titions  formed  from  the  vast  quantity 
of  drift  wood  brought  down  the  Ame- 
16 


rican  rivers,  and  wafted  hither  by  the 
current.  Af^r  passing  an  island  seven 
miles  long,  they  entered  a  deep  in¬ 
let,  running  eastward  into  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Kotzebue  spent  thirteen  days 
in  exploring  this  inlet,  but  without 
being  able  to  discover  any  passage, 
exce^  one  on  the  western  side,  and 
another  on  the  south-eastern  ^ore, 
apparently  communicating  with  Nor¬ 
ton  Sound.  It  seems  doubtful,  how¬ 
ever,  if  he  examined  with  sufficient 
care  to  ascertain  that  there  really  was 
no  communication  with  the  Arctic 
ocean.  The  inhabitants  of  this  bar 
looked  at  the  Russians  with  muen 
wonder,  having  never  before  seen 
Europeans ;  but  they  were  friendly 
and  ^peaceable,  excessively  eager  for 
tobacco.  The  aspect  of  the  country 
was  singularly  genial ;  everything  was 
preen  ;  here  and  there  were  flowers 
in  blossom ;  and  no  snow  was  seen 
but  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  at 
a  great  distance.  The  vegetation  is 
described  as  richer  than  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Laurence  Bay.  There  is  some¬ 
thing,  indeed,  very  singular  in  the 
difference  of  temperature  of  the  two 
opposite  continents.  Ice  and  snow," 
says  Kotzebue,  "  have  maintained 
their  rule  here  (on  the  Asiatic  side) 
since  last  year ;  and  in  this  state  we 
find  the  wnole  coast ;  while  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  even  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains  are  free  from  snow ;  there 
the  navigator  sees  the  coast  covered 
with  a  green  carpet,  while  here,  black, 
massy  rocks,  frown  upon  him,  with 
snow  and  icicles." 

Kotzebue,  on  coming  out  of  this 
inlet,  instead  of  proceeding  eastward, 
as  the  objects  of  his  mission  would 
have  dictated,  employed  the  rest  of 
the  season  in  surveying  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia.  Having  spent  the  win¬ 
ter  in  the  South  Sea,  he  returned  next 
season  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  ; 
but,  moved  by  the  broken  state  of 
his  health,  and  by  other  circumstan- 
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CM,  which  would  not  have  weighed 
with  a  Britiah  captain,  he  determined 
upon  retracing  his  steps  round  the 
world  to  Russia.  His  Arctic  disco¬ 
veries  were,  therefore,  limited  to  the 
examination  of  the  above-mentioned 
inlet. 

This  navigator  spent  the  winter  in 
a  group  of  coral  islands,  extending 
from  6*  to  12*  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  187*  to  193*  of  west  longitude. 
This  group,  if  he  did  not  discover, 
he  at  least  surveyed  much  more  ac- 
curatelv  than  any  former  navigator. 
He  and  his  naturalist,  Chamisso,  were 
thus  also  enabled  to  inspect  much 
more  accurately  the  origin  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  these  extraordinary  fabrics, 
which  are  forming  over  toe  whole 
extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that,  though  the  coral  insects 
build  upwards  from  the  bottom,  they 
select  shoals  or  rocks  rising  to  no  very 
great  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  whole  circuit  of  these 
being,  by  their  operations^  raised  to 
the  top,  forms  a  ridge,  enclosing  a 
sort  or  lake  or  lagoon,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  gradually  diminished  by  the 
corals  fastening  themselves  to  the 
sides  of  the  ridge,  and  gradually  ex¬ 
tending  it.  This  process  goes  on, 
till  the  whole  circuit  is  filled  up  with 
these  submarine  erections.  They  are 
not  raised,  however,  beyond  the 
height  at  which  they  remain  almost 
dry  at  ebb  tide.  They  are  thus  still 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man,  till 
various  floating  marine  substances 
have  been  aggregated  to  them ;  till 
plants,  bushes,  and  finally,  trees,  have 
struck  root,  and,  by  their  decomposi¬ 
tion,  have  formed  layers  of  soil,  which 
gradually  raise  them  permanently 
above  the  level  of  the  waters.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  contemplate  with 
wonder  the  infinite  resources  of  the 
great  Architect,  who,  by  these  appa¬ 
rently  insignificant  instruments,  is 
carrying  on  processes,  which,  in  the 


course  of  ages,  will  spread  a  peopled 
continent  over  the  mighty  waste  of 
the  Pacific. 

At  this  period,  a  very  unexpected 
and  unsought-for  discovery  was  made 
in  a  quite  opposite  direction,  amid 
the  tracts  stretching  towards  the  An¬ 
tarctic  pole.  The  early  maps  had  laid 
down  a  large  tract  of  continent  to  the 
south-east  of  Cape  Horn.  Our  mo¬ 
dem  wisdom  had  held  this  as  a  chi¬ 
merical  and  gratuitous  assumption, 
founded  on  an  imaginary  balance, 
supposed  necessarily  to  exist  between 
the  northern  and  southern  lands.  In 
fact,  the  tract  delineated  was  sailed 
over  by  Captains  Fumeaux  and  Cook, 
in  1770  and  1771,  with  the  express 
view  of  examining  whether  this  land 
existed ;  but  they  could  find  no  trace 
of  it  They  did  not  consider,  that 
charts  laid  down  in  that  imperfect 
state  of  navigation,  were  very  likely 
to  err  by  several  degrees.  The  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  common  merchant  vessel  now 
stumbled  on  what  Cook  had  sought 
for  in  vain.  Mr  William  Sm3rth,  of 
the  brig  Williams,  of  Blythe,  think¬ 
ing  that  Cape  Horn  might  be  wea¬ 
thered  better  by  taking  a  more  south¬ 
erly  course  than  usual ;  and  having 
brought  his  ship,  in  February,  1819, 
into  lat.  62.40  S.,  and  long.  60  W., 
saw  many  fields  of  ice  floating  about, 
and  an  appearance  of  land.  He  was 
driven  to  the  north  by  hard  gales ; 
but  he  again  discovert  it  quite  dis¬ 
tinctly.  He  saw  more  land  to  the 
westward,  and,  though  its  aspect  was 
bare  and  rocky,  yet  there  was  little 
snow,  and  the  air  was  temperate. 
His  duty  to  his  employers  rendered 
it  impossible  to  go  fartlier  at  that 
time. 

When  Mr  Smyth  came  to  Monte 
Video,  every  one  laughed  at  his  pre¬ 
tended  discovery  of  Imd,  and  at  last 
he  began  to  doubt  his  own  eyes.  Ha¬ 
ving,  however,  obtained  a  freight  for 
ChUi,  he  determined  to  satisfy  him- 
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self  fully  whether  there  was  land  or 
not  On  coming  to  his  old  position, 
he  full  surely  discovered  the  land, 
and  surveyed  an  extent  of  coast 
stretching  for  about  ten  degrees  of 
longitude,  (55**  to  65°  W.,)  and  va^- 
ing  from  62**  to  63°  of  S.  latitude. 
The  land  was  high  and  rocky,  and 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  covered 
with  snow.  He  saw  distinctly  the 
appearance  of  trees,  resembling  Nor¬ 
way  pine ;  and  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  coast  appeared  Norwegian. 
The  most  attractive  part  was  a  Tittle 
bay,  called  ShirrefiTs  Cove,  forming 
a  most  secure  harbour.  Besides  seals 
and  sea-otters,  it  abounded  with  the 
real  spermaceti  whale  to  a  degree  be¬ 
yond  what  he  believed  to  exist  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.  The  abun¬ 
dance  of  penguins  and  sea-fowl,  as 
well  as  of  wild  land-fowls,  and  fresh¬ 
water  ducks,  was  such  as  to  give  the 
idea  of  a  land  fitted  for  the  habitation 
of  man. 

On  Mr  Smyth’s  return,  his  report 
was  no  longer  doubted,  and  a  consi¬ 
derable  interest  was  excited;  for  it 
was  conceived,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  southern  whale 
fishery,  than  a  settlement  at  this  point, 
the  great  distance  from  any  land  be¬ 
ing  the  main  source  of  the  inconve¬ 
nience  and  danger  that  attended  that 
trade.  It  was  even  understood  that 
a  government  survey  was  to  have 
been  made,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  done ;  and  the  observa¬ 
tions  since  obtained,  have  not  tended 
to  encourage  the  hope  of  any  practi¬ 
cal  benefit  being  likely  to  arise  from 
the  discovery. 

Africa,  that  long-established  seat 
of  wonder  and  discovery,  continued, 
as  before,  to  bring  forth  its  ample 
share  of  disappointment  and  disaster. 
No  opening  seemed  more  promising 
than  that  which  was  afforded  to  Mr 
Ritchie,  with  his  companions.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Lyon  and  Mr  Bclford,  when 


they  left  Tripoli  in  company  with  the 
Sultan  of  Fexzan,  with  the  strongest 
recommendations  to  him  from  the 
Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  to  whom  he  was 
subject  Accordingly,  they  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  perfect  s^ety  to  Mourzouk, 
the  capitm  of  Fezzan,  being  only 
obliged  to  conceal  their  Christian  pro¬ 
fession,  and  to  pass  for  Mameluxes. 
Mourzouk,  however,  was  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  situation,  being  intensely  hot, 
and  surrounded  by  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  so  that  even  the  natives  are 
liable  to  fever  and  ague.  In  a  few 
days  they  were  seiz^  with  dysen¬ 
tery  and  bilious  fever,  and  languished 
through  the  whole  summer.  Their 
money,  at  the  same  time,  was  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  and  their  distress  was  great- 
ly  aggravated  by  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  Mukni,  the  Sultan,  who, 
though  -still  pretending  friendship, 
not  only  withheld  all  aid,  but  stu^ 
ously  prevented  their  receiving  it. 
His  object  seems  to  have  been,  in 
case  of  their  wished-for  death,  to  seize 
upon  the&  effects.  Their  only  relief 
was  derived  from  the  spontaneous 
charity  of  some  individuals.  At 
length,  on  the  20th  November,  Mr 
Ritchie  expired,  after  having  been  for 
some  time  in  a  state  bordeiing  on  de¬ 
lirium. 

After  this  dismal  catastrophe  of 
the  leader  of  the  expedition,  Messrs 
Lyon  and  Belford  gave  up  the  hope 
of  fulfilling  the  grand  objects  of  their 
expedition.  Having  recovered  their 
health,  however,  and  obtained  a  re¬ 
mittance  of  1000/.,  they  undertook 
an  expedition  to  the  southern  part  of 
Fezzan,  and  went  as  far  as  Tegerry. 
The  country  was  found  barren,  and 
overrun  with  wild  animals.  The  slave 
trade,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
slave-stealing,  is  carried  on  to  a  la¬ 
mentable  extent.  Bands  of  Arabs 
surround  a  village  during  the  night, 
and,  making  the  attack  at  daybreak, 
usually  succeed  in  securing  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  effeminate 
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negroes  seem  to  have  no  means  of 
escape  but  in  swiftness  and  dexterity, 
whi^  they  often  practise  in  wonder¬ 
ful  perfection.  Mr  Lyon  saw  brought 
into  Moursouk  a  caravan  of  about 
1400  slaves,  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  many  of  tJiem  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  exhaustion,  which  did  not, 
however,  appear  to  move  any  pity 
in  their  savage  masters. 

Mr  Lyon  and  Mr  Belford  now  re¬ 
turned  to  Tripoli,  without  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  penetrate  farther  into  the 
interior  of  Africa.  The  perseverance 
of  government,  however,  was  not  to 
be  worn  out  by  the  most  repeated 
disappointments.  A  new  exp^ition 
was  sent  in  the  same  direction,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Dr  Woodney, 
Lieutenant  Clapperton  of  the  royal 
navy,  and  Lieutenant  Denovan  of  the 
army.  At  the  same  time,  a  naval  ex¬ 
pedition  was  fitted  out  to  explore  the 
coast  between  Tripoli  and  Egypt,  an¬ 
ciently  celebrated  under  the  names 
of  Cyrenaica  and  Marmorica,  and  con¬ 
taining  Berenice,  Ptolemais,  C^irrene, 
and  ouier  cities.  There  is  no  coast 
which,  from  different  causes,  has  been 
less  visited  by  the  modems  ;  and  it 
is  expected  to  present  many  splendid 
monuments  of  antiquity,  which  the 
hereditary  skill  of  Mr  Beechy  will 
well  qualify  him  to  delineate. 

The  African  Association  had  to 
lament  the  premature  death  of  Mr 
Burckhardt,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  promising  of  their  missionaries. 
They  were  able,  however,  at  this 
time,  to  present  to  the  public  the  re¬ 
sult  of  two  journeys  made  by  him  to 
the. south  of  Egypt,  and  towards  the 
Red  Sea.  In  the  first,  he  followed 
the  course  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Dar 
Mahass,  on  the  frontier  of  Dongola. 
He  found  the  banks  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  states,  the  Meleks 
or  chiefs  of  which  were  almost  abso¬ 
lute  ;  and  society  appeared  in  a  very 
rude  and  turbulent  state.  The  prin- 
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cipal  inhabitants  of  Dar  Mahass  were 
slave-merchants,  carrying  on  the  trade 
for  the  supply  of  Cairo.  The  Mame¬ 
lukes  were  at  that  time  established  at 
Dongola,  from  which  they  have  since 
been  driven. 

Mr  Burckhardt  had  an  opportunity 
of  carefully  examining  the  wonderful 
excavated  temple  at  Ebsambal,  and 
discovered,  amid  the  sand  in  which 
they  were  nearly  buried,  four  vast 
colossal  statues.  One,  whose  head 
appeared  above  the  sand,  displayed 
a  most  expressive  youthful  counte¬ 
nance,  approaching  to  the  Grecian 
model  of  beauty,  and  seemed  likely 
to  be  from  65  to  70  feet  high,  the  ear 
being  a  yard  and  four  inches  in  length. 
It  appeared  to  belong  to  the  finest 
period  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  while 
other  hieroglyphics  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  were  of  very  indifferent  execu¬ 
tion. 

In  Mr  Burckhardt’s  second  jour¬ 
ney,  he  followed  the  tract  by  which 
Mr  Bruce  had  returned,  leaving  the 
Nile  at  Syene,  and  striking  across  the 
great  Nubian  desert  till  he  rejoined 
the  river  near  Shendy.  This  desert 
did  not  appear  to  him  quite  so  dreary 
as  those  of  Syria  and  Suez,  though 
its  aspect  is  much  more  rugged.  The 
mountains  of  granite  did  not  rise  high¬ 
er  than  1000  feet.  The  caravan  suf¬ 
fered  very  considerably  from  thirst 
during  the  last  five  days.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  Nile,  they  found  themselves 
first  in  the  district  of  Berber,  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  race  highly  endowed  as  to 
external  form,  being  taller  than  the 
Egyptians,  with  countenances  almost 
Grecian  ;  and  with  a  complexion 
which,  though  nearly  as  dark  as  that 
of  the  negroes,  had  much  more  deli¬ 
cate  tints.  Their  moral  character, 
however,  is  unfortunately  the  very 
worst  possible.  They  are  abandon¬ 
ed  to  intoxication,  and  every  species 
of  debauchery  ;  quarrels  are  almost 
continual,  and  often  decided  by  the 
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knife  or  the  sword  ;  and  there  is  no 
kind  of  subordination  or  regular  go> 
vernment. 

From  Berber,  our  traveller  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Shendy,  a  town  on  the 
Nile,  which,  through  the  influence  of 
a  protecting  government,  has  become 
very  commercial.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
main  seat  of  the  East  African  slave 
trade,  whence  the  unfortunate  vic¬ 
tims  of  cupidity  are  transported  from 
the  interior,  and  distributed  through 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  de¬ 
tails  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  trade  is  conducted  being  very 
curious,  we  shall  collect  and  extract 
them. 

"  1  calculate  the  number  of  slaves 
sold  annually  in  the  market  of  Shendy 
at  about  five  thousand,  of  whom  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  are  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  Souakin  merchants, 
and  fifteen  hundred  by  those  of 
Egypt ;  the  remainder  go  to  Dongola, 
and  to  the  Bedouins,  who  live  to  the 
east  of  l^endy,  towards  the  Atbara 
and  the  Red  Sea.  I  have  already 
made  some  mention  of  the  places 
fromwhence  these  slaves  come.  Those 
brought  from  Kordofan  to  Darfour 
are,  for  the  greater  part,  from  the 
idolatrous  countries  of  Benda,  Baadja, 
Fetigo,  and  Fertit,  to  the  south  and 
south-west  of  Darfour,  from  twenty 
to  forty  days  from  Kobbe  ;  each  of 
these  countries  speaks  a  separate  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Darfour  merchants  trade 
with  Fertit,  which  lies  about  twenty 
days  distant  from  Kobbe,  in  a  south¬ 
erly  direction  ;  the  country  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  its  inhabitants  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  agriculture,  but  they  have 
tasted -the  luxury  of  Dhourra  and 
Dokhen  ;  and  are  said,  in  eases  of  a 
dearth  of  these  grains,  to  sell  even 
their  own  children  to  procure  them. 

“  Far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
slaves  imported  in  Shendy  are  below 
the  age  of  fifteen.  All  of  them,  both 
male  and  female,  are  divided  by  the 


traders,  with  reference  to  age,  into> 
three  classes,  namely,  Khomasy,  com¬ 
prizing  those  apparently  below  ten 
or  eleven  years;  Sedasy,  those  above 
eleven,  and  below  fourteen  or  fifteen  ; 
and  Balegh,  or  grown  up»  those  of 
fifteen  and  upwards.  The  Sedasy  are 
the  most  esteemed ;  when  I  was  at 
Shendy,  a  male  of  this  class  was  worth 
fifteen  or  sixteen  dollars,  provided  he 
bore  the  marks  of  the  small-pox, 
without  which  a  boy  is  not  worth 
more  than  two-thirds  of  that  price  r 
a  female  was  worth  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  Spanish  dollars.  The  price 
of  the  male  Khomasy  was  twelve,  of 
the  female,  fifteen  dollars.  The  male 
Balegh  seldom  sells  for  more  than* 
eight  or  ten  dollars ;  and  there  is  but 
a  small  proportion  of  this  class,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  thought,  both  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  that  no  great  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  any  slave,  who  has 
not  been  brought  up  in  the  owner’s 
family  from  an  early  age.  Hence 
there  is  a  great  reluctance  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  grown-up  slaves  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes,  or  even  feu*  labour¬ 
ers.  The  Baleghs  are  chiefly  bouglit 
by  the  Bedouins,  who  employ  them 
as  shepherds.  The  Bisharein  have 
many  of  them  in  all  their  encamp¬ 
ments.  Grown-up  female  slaves,  al¬ 
though  past  the  age  of  beauty,  some¬ 
times  sell  for  as  much  as  thirty  dol¬ 
lars,  if  they  are  known  to  be  skilful 
in  working,  sewing,  cooking,  &c. 
Ill  Syria,  few  slaves  are  kept ;  those 
which  I  have  seen  there  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  imported  by  the  cara¬ 
vans  from  Bagdad,  and  come  from 
Souahel,  on  the  Mozambik  coast. 

**  The  treatment  which  the  slaves 
experience  from  the  traders  is  rather 
kind  than  otherwise.  The  slaves  are 
generally  taught  to  call  their  masters 
Abouy,  my  father,  and  to  consider 
themselves  as  their  children.  They 
are  seldom  flogged,  are  well  fed,  are 
not  over-worked,  and  are  spoken  to 
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in  •  kiaA  nuwner ;  all  thi^*  however, 
results  not  from  humanity  in  the  tra* 
ders,  but  from  an  apprehension  that, 
under  different  treatment,  the  slave 
would  abscond  ;  and  they  are  aware, 
that  any  attempt  to  prevent  his  flight 
close  coifineraent  would  injure 
his  health ;  for  the  newly-imported 
slaves  delight  in  the  open  air,  and 
reluctantly  enter  houses,  which  they 
look  upon  as  prisons.  But  when  they 
are  once  in  the  desert,  on  the  way  to 
th^  final  destination,  this  treatment 
is  entirely  changed,  the  traders  know¬ 
ing  that  the  sUves  have  no  longer 
any  means  of  escaping,  give  a  loose 
to  their  savage  temper.  At  Shendy 
I  often  overheard  roy  companions, 
who,  although  savage  enough,  were 
certainly  not  of  the  worst  class  of 
slave-merchants,  say  to  each  other, 
when  a  slave  had  behaved  ill,  and 
they  were  afraid  of  punishing  him, 
*  Let  him  only  pass  Berber,  and  the 
Korbadj  will  soon  teach  him  obedi¬ 
ence.'  The  Souakin  traders,  with 
whom  I  afterwards  travelled,  shewed 
as  little  humanity,  after  we  had  pass-' 
ed  Taka.  The  h^th  of  the  slave, 
however,  is  always  attended  to ;  he 
is  regularly  fed,  and  receives  his  share 
of  water  on  the  road  at  the  same  time 
that  his  master  drinks }  and  the  young¬ 
est  and  most  delicate  of  the  females 
are  permitted  to  ride  upon  camels, 
while  all  the  others  perform  the  jour¬ 
ney  on  foot,  whether  it  be  to  Egypt 
or  Souakin,  as  they  had  done  from 
Darfour  to  Shendy.  The  hardiness 
of  the  young  slaves  is  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  after  several  successive  days, 
march,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve 
hours  a-day,  I  have  seen  them,  in  the 
evening,  after  supper,  playing  toge¬ 
ther,  as  if  they  had  enjoyed  a  long 
rest.  Females  with  children  on  their 
backs  follow  the  caravan  on  foot ;  and 
if  a  camel  breaks  down,  the  owner 
generally  loads  his  slaves  with  the 
packages.  If  a  boy  can  only  obtain, 


in  the  evening,  a  KtUe  butter  with 
his  Dhourra  bread,  and  some  grease 
every  two  or  three  days  to  smear  his 
body  and  hair,  he  is  contented,  and 
never  complains  of  fatigue.  Another 
cause  which  induces  the  merchants 
to  treat  the  slaves  well,  is  their  an¬ 
xiety  to  dissipate  that  horror  which 
the  negroes  all  entertain  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  white  people.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  opinion  in  the  black  slave  coun¬ 
tries,  that  the  Oulad  er-Rif,  or  chil¬ 
dren  of  Rif,  as  the  Egyptians  are 
there  called,  devour  the  slavey  who 
are  transferred  thither  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Of  course  the  traders  do  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  destroy  this 
belief,  but,  notwithstanding  aU  their 
endeavours,  it  is  never  eradicated 
from  the  minds  of  the  slaves.  Ano¬ 
ther  terrible  apprehension  which  they 
have,  is  of  a  small  jumping  animal, 
whidi  they  are  told  will  live  upon 
their  skin,  suck  their  blood,  and  leave 
them  not  a  moment’s  rest.  By  this 
description  they  mean  fleas,  which 
are  entirely  unuown  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Soudan,  and  of  which  the 
most  curious  stories  are  told  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  in  enumerating 
the  superior  advantages  of  their  own 
country  over  those  of  Egypt.  Other 
vermin,  however,  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  fleas,  are  too  common  among 
them.  The  fear  of  being  mutilated, 
on  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  operates 
powerfully  also  upon  the  minds  of 
the  young  slaves. 

“  Slave  boj’s  are  always  allowed 
complete  liberty  within  the  yard  of 
the  house ;  but  the  grown-up  males, 
whose  characters  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  or  whose  dispositions  are  un¬ 
known,  are  kept  in  close  confinement, 
well  watched,  and  often  chained.  On 
the  journey  they  are  tied  to  a  long 
pole,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to 
a  camel’s  saddle,  and  the  othor,  which 
is  forked,  is  passed  on  each  side  of 
the  slave’s  neck,  and  tied  behind  with 
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a  strong  cord,  so  as  to  prevent  him 
fVom  drawing  out  his  head ;  in  addi* 
tion  to  this,  his  right  hand  is  also 
£utened  to  the  pole,  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  head,  thus  leaving 
only  his  legs  and  left  arm  at  liberty ; 
in  mis  manner  he  marches  the  whole 
day  behind  the  camel ;  at  night  he 
is  taken  from  the  pole  and  put  in 
irons.  While  on  my  route  to  Soukin, 

I  saw  several  slaves  carried  along  in 
this  way.  Their  owners  were  afraid 
of  their  escaping,  or  of  becoming 
themselves  the  objects  of  their  ven¬ 
geance  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  would 
continue  to  be  confined  until  sold  to 
a  master,  who,  intending  to  keep 
them,  would  endeavour  toattach  them 
to  his  person.  In  general,  the  traders 
seem  greatly  to  dread  the  effects  of 
sudden  resentment  in  their  slaves, 
and  if  a  grown-up  boy  is  only  to  be 
whipped,  his  master  first  puts  him  in 
irons. 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  a 
slave-dealer  selling  his  own  children, 
bom  of  negro  women ;  and  instances 
occur  daily  of  their  disposing  of  fe¬ 
male  slaves  who  are  pregnant  by 
them ;  in  such  cases,  the  future  child 
of  course  becomes  the  property  of 
the  purchaser.  Most  of  the  traders 
have  old  slaves,  who  have  been  for 
many  years  in  their  service ;  these 
are  placed  over  the  young  slaves 
bought  in  trade,  and  become  very 
useful  in  travelling ;  but  even  these 
too  1  have  seen  their  masters  sell, 
after  they  had  become  members,  as  it 
were,  of  the  family,  merely  because 
a  high  price  was  offered  for  them.  It 
is  in  vain  to  expect  in  a  slave-trader 
any  trace  of  friendship,  gratitude, 
or  compassion. 

Slave  girls  are  everywhere  30 
per  cent  dearer  than  males  of  the  same 
age.  They  are  called  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  Khademe,  and  not  Djare,  as  in 
Egypt.  The  finest  of  them  are  kept 
by  the  traders  themselves,  and  are 


called  Serrye;  their  masters  allow 
these  girls  great  liberty,  which  they 
often  abuse.  It  is  falsely  asserted  by 
the  caravan  traders  in  Egypt,  that  it 
is  a  custom  among  them  to  respect 
the  chastity  of  the  handsome  female 
slaves  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  traders  do 
not  observe  the  slightest  decorum  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  slave  girls. 

“  Slavery  in  the  East  has  little 
dreadful  in  it  but  the  name ;  male 
slaves  are  everywhere  treated  much 
like  the  children  of  the  family,  and 
always  better  than  the  free  servants. 
It  is  thought  a  mean  action  to  sell  a 
slave  after  he  has  been  long  resident 
in  a  family.  If  a  slave  behaves  ill, 
he  is  generally  sent  into  the  country 
to  work  as  a  labourer  in  the  fields  of 
his  master.  Female  slaves  who  are 
servants  in  families,  are  not  so  well  off 
as  males,  because  they  generally  suf¬ 
fer  much  from  the  jealousy  of  their 
mistresses.  It  is  only  by  the  Turkish 
soldiers  that  slaves  are  ill-treated.” 

From  Shendy,  Mr  Burckhardt  struck 
across  to  Souakin,  a  great  port  on  the 
Red  Sea,  which  carries  on  the  com¬ 
munication  between  Nubia  and  Ara¬ 
bia.  The  tract  was  partly  desert, 
partly  occupied  by  the  district  of 
Taka,  which  is  famed  for  its  fertility 
through  all  this  part  of  Africa.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  imperfect  cultiva¬ 
tion,  its  dhourra  is  excellent,  and 
supplies  not  only  Souakin,  but  the 
opposite  ports  of  Arabia.  The  Arabs 
of  Taka  are  robust,  hardy,  and  war¬ 
like,  engaged  in  continual  warfare 
with  their  neighbours,  the  Bishareen. 

Af.  Belzoni,  during  this  period,  laid 
before  the  public  a  full  detail  of  his 
discoveries  in  Egypt.  These  were  at¬ 
tended  with  peculiar  glory,  from  be¬ 
ing  made,  not  in  a  remote  and  hither¬ 
to  unfrequented  region,  but  in  a  coun¬ 
try  which  had  been  the  favourite  ob¬ 
ject  of  modern  research ;  in  one,  too, 
which  had  recently  been  subjected,  by 
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a  large  body  of  tavatu,  to  an  investi¬ 
gation  boasted  of  as  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  diligent  that  had  ever  been 
made  of  any  country.  Yet  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  a  single,  little-aided,  and  lit¬ 
tle-informed  individual,  traced  out 
objects  of  the  deepest  interest,  which 
had  entirely  escaped  their  notice. 

One  of  the  two  great  pyramids  had 
been  opened  and  explored;  but  the  se¬ 
cond,  called  the  Pyramid  of  Cephre- 
nes,  had  hitherto  defied  the  strictest 
examination.  M.  Belzoni  made  many 
fruitless  attempts  ;  but  at  length  he 
fixed  upon  a  block  of  granite,  simi¬ 
larly  inclined  to  the  one  which  had 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  great  py¬ 
ramid.  This  accordingly  proved  to  be 
the  true  opening ;  and,  after  tracing 
a  passage  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
feet,  he  came  into  the  great  chamber, 
46  feet  long,  chiefly  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  18  wide,  and  23  high.  The 
principal  object,  and  that  for  which, 
probably,  the  whole  of  this  huge  struc¬ 
ture  had  been  reared,  was  a  sarcopha¬ 
gus  of  granite,  containing  a  small 
ouantity  of  bones,  which  appeared  at 
first  to  be  human,  and  seemed  thus  to 
confirm  the  hypothesis,  that  the  py¬ 
ramids  were  destined  to  be  the  tombs 
of  the  Kings  of  Egypt.  An  examina¬ 
tion  in  London,  however,  is  under- 
‘stood  to  have  proved,  that  these  bones 
belonged  to  the  bull,  and  tha(  they 
formed  thus  symbols  of  the  most  blind 
and  brutal  superstition. 

The  other  grand  discovery  of  M. 
’Belzoni,  was  among  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  of  Thebes.  They  are  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  other  great  ruins 
of  that  city,  in  a  secluded  vale,  en¬ 
closed  by  rocks.  Several  had  been 
.opened  many  ages  ago;  but  these 
were  now  completed  rifled  and  defa¬ 
ced.  M.  Belzoni,  by  opening  a  fresh 
one,  saw  it  in  all  its  original  pomp 
and  ornament.  The  following  is  a 
short  account,  given  by  himself,  of 
the  mode  of  cfiecting  this  object 


**  On  the  16th  of  October,  1817, 1 
set  a  number  of  Fellahs,  or  labouring 
Arabs,  to  work,  and  caused  the  earu 
to  be  opened  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
hill,  and  under  the  bed  of  a  torrent, 
which,  when  it  rains,  pours  a  great 
quantity  of  water  over  the  spot  in 
which  they  were  digging.  Noonecould 
imagine  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
would  make  the  entrance  into  such 
an  immense  and  superb  excavation, 
just  under  a  torrent  of  water ;  but  I 
had  strong  reasons  to  suppose,  that 
there  was  a  tomb  in  that  place,  from 
indications  I  had  previously  observed 
in  my  search  of  other  sepulchres.  The 
Arabs,  who  were  accustomed  to  dig, 
were  ail  of  opinion  that  nothing  was 
to  be  found  there ;  but  I  persisted  in 
carrying  on  the  work ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  day,  we  per¬ 
ceived  the  part  of  the  rock  that  ^d 
been  hewn  and  Xut  away.  On  the 
18th,  early  in  the  morning,  the  task 
was  resumed;  and  about  noon,  the 
workmen  reached  the  opening,  which 
was  18  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Whentherewas  room  enough 
for  me  to  creep  through  a  passage  that 
the  earth  had  left  under  the  ceiling  of 
the  first  corridor,  I  perceived  imme¬ 
diately,  by  the  painting  on  the  roof, 
and  by  the  hieroglyphics  in  basso- 
relievo,  that  I  had  at  length  reached 
the  entrance  of  a  large  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  tomb.  I  hastily  passed  ^ong 
this  corridor,  and  came  to  a  staircase 
23  feet  long ;  at  the  foot  of  which  I 
entered  another  gallery,  37  feet  3 
inches  long,  where  my  progress  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  a  large  pit,  30 
feet  deep,  and  14  feet  by  12  feet  3 
inches  wide.  On  the  other  side,  and 
in  front  of  me,  I  observed  a  small 
aperture,  two  feet  wide,  and  two  feet 
SIX  inches  high ;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  a  quantity  of  rubbish.  A 
rope,  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood,  that 
was  laid  across  the  passage,  against 
the  projections,  which  formed  a  kind 
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of  door-way,  appeared  to  have  been 
used  formerly  for  descending  into  the 
pit ;  and  from  the  small  aperture  on 
the  opposite  side,  hung  another,which 
reached  the  bottom,  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  ascending.  The  wood,  and 
the  rope  fastened  to  it,  crumbled  to 
dust  on  being  touched.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pit  were  several  pieces  of 
wood  placed  against  the  side  of  it,  so 
as  to  assist  the  person  who  was  to  as¬ 
cend,  by  means  of  the  rope,  into  the 
aperture.  It  was  not  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  that  we  contrived  to  make  a 
bridge  of  two  beams,  and  crossed  the 
pit,when  we  discovered  the  little  aper¬ 
ture  to  be  an  opening  forced  through  a 
wall,  that  had  entirely  closed  what  we 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  entrance 
into  magnificent  halls  and  corridors 
beyond.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had 
closely  shut  it  up,  plastered  the  wail 
over,  and  painted  it  like  the  rest  of 
the  sides  of  the  pit,  so  tliat,  but  for  the 
aperture,  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  suppose  that  there  was  any 
further  proceeding.  Any  one  would 
have  concluded  that  the  tomb  ended 
with  the  pit.  Besides,  the  pit  served 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  rain-wa¬ 
ter  which  might  occasionally  fall  in 
the  mountain,  and  thus  kept  out  the 
damp  from  the  inner  part  of  the  tomb. 
We  passed  through  the  small  aper¬ 
ture,  and  then  made  the  full  discovery 
of  the  whole  sepulchre. 

"  An  inspection  of  the  model  will 
exhibit  the  numerous  galleries  and 
halls  through  which  we  wandered; 
and  the  vivid  colours  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  figures  on  the  walls  and  ceilings, 
which  everywhere  met  our  view,  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  astonishment 
we  must  have  felt  at  every  step.  In 
one  apartment  we  found  the  carcase 
of  a  bull  embalmed ;  and  also,  scatter¬ 
ed  in  various  places,  wooden  figures 
of  mummies,  covered  with  asphaltum, 
to  preserve  them.  In  some  of  the 
rooms  were  lying  about,  statues  of 


fine  earth,  baked,  coloured  blue,  and 
strongly  varnished ;  in  another  part, 
were  four  wooden  figures,  standing 
erect,  four  feet  high,  with  a  circular 
hollow  inside,  as  if  intended  to  con¬ 
tain  a  roll  of  papyrus.  The  sarcopha¬ 
gus  of  oriental  alabaster,  was  found 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  to  which  I 
gave  the  name  of  the  Saloon,  without 
a  cover,  which  had  been  removed  and 
broken  ;  and  the  body  that  had  once 
occupied  this  superb  coffin,  had  been 
carried  away.  We  were  not,  there¬ 
fore,  the  first  who  had  profanely  en¬ 
tered  this  mysterious  mansion  of  the 
dead,  though  there  is  no  doubt  it  had 
remained  undisturbed  since  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Persians.” 

This  sarcophagus  now  ornaments 
the  British  Museum ;  and  nothing  hi¬ 
therto  brought  from  the  East,  can  be 
compared  with  it.  It  is  of  the  finest 
oriental  alabaster,  and  transparent 
when  a  light  is  placed  within  it.  It  is 
minutely  sculptured  within  and  with¬ 
out,  with  several  hundred  figures,  not 
above  two  inches  hi^h,  representing 
probably  the  whole  ot  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  and  ceremonies  relating  to  the 
deceased. 

M.  Beizoni  spent  also  considerable 
time  in  exploring  the  other  tombs. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  by  descrip¬ 
tion,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
these  subterranean  abodes,  or  of  the 
strange  andhorriblefigures  with  which 
th^  are  filled.  Most  travellers  are  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  entering  the  large  hall,  the 
gallery,  and  staircase ;  in  fact,  as  far 
as  they  can  conveniently  proceed ; 
but  M.  Beizoni  frequently  explored 
the  inmost  recesses  of  these  extraor¬ 
dinary  excavations.  Of  some  of  these 
tombs,  many  persons  could  not  with¬ 
stand  the  suffocating  air,  which  often 
occasions  fainting.  ‘‘  On  entering  the 
narrow  passage,"  says  M.  Beizoni, 
“  which  is  roughly  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  nearly  filled  up  with  sand  and 
rubbish,  a  vast  quantity  of  dust  rises. 
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so  fine,  that  it  fills  the  throat  and  nos¬ 
trils,  and,  together  with  the  strong 
smell  of  the  mummies,  threatens  suf¬ 
focation.  In  some  places  there  is  not 
more  than  the  vacancy  of  a  foot  leR« 
which  you  must  contrive  to  pass 
through  in  a  creeping  posture,  on 
pointed  and  keen  stones,  that  cut  like 
fragments  of  glass.  After  getting 
through  these  passages,  some  of  them 
200  or  300  yards  long,  you  generally 
find  a  more  commodious  spot,  perhaps 
high  enough  to  allow  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ture.  But  what  a  place  of  rest  1  sur¬ 
rounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  of  mum¬ 
mies  on  every  side,  which,  previous  to 
my  being  accustomed  to  the  sight, 
impressed  me  with  horror.  The  black¬ 
ness  of  the  walls,  the  faint  light  given 
by  the  candles  or  torches  for  want  of 
air,  the  different  objects  that  sur¬ 
rounded  me,  looking  at,  and  seeming 
to  converse  with  each  other,  and  the 
Arab  guides,  naked,  and  covered  with 
dust,  themselves  resembling  living 
mummies,  absolutely  formed  a  scene 
that  cannot  be  described.  In  such  a 
situation  I  found  myself  several  times, 
and,  when  exhausted,  fainting,  and 
nearly  overcome,  I  sought  a  resting- 
place,  and  found  one;  my  weight  bore 
on  the  body  of  an  Egyptian,  and  it 
crushed  like  a  band-box.  I  naturally 
had  recourse  to  my  hands  to  sustain 
my  weight,  but  they  found  no  better 
support ;  so  that  1  sunk  altogether 
among  the  broken  mummies,  with  a 
crash  of  bones,  rags,  and  wooden  cases, 
which  raised  such  a  dust  as  kept  me 
motionless  for  a  quarter  x)f  an  hour, 
waiting  till  it  subsided  again. 

“  Thus  I  proceeded  from  one  cave 
to  another,  all  full  of  mummies,  piled 
up  in  various  ways,  some  standing, 
some  lying,  and  some  on  their  heads. 
The  purpose  of  my  researches  was  to 
rob  the  Egyptians  of  their  papyri^  of 
which  I  found  a  few  hidden  in  their 
breasts,  under  their  arms,  in  the  space 
above  the  knees,  or  on  the  legs,  and 


covered  by  the  numerous  folds  of 
cloth  that  envelope  the  mummy." 

M.  Belzoni  made  also  excursions 
into  Nubia,  and  to  several  other  dis¬ 
tricts  bordering  on  Egypt,  but  with¬ 
out  discovering  anything  so  remark¬ 
able  without  that  country)  as  he  had 
found  within. 

The  mighty  mountain  r^on  of  the 
Himmaleh,  which  towers  behind  oar 
Indian  settlements,  had  been  the  ob¬ 
ject,  for  some  time,  of  peculiar  curi¬ 
osity.  A  volume  was  published  at'this 
time  by  Mr  Frazer,  which,  if  k^does 
not  greatly  extend  our  knowledge, 
gives  us  at  least  a  more  lively  idea  of 
their  aspect  and  scenery.  In  the 
course  of  the  war  against  the  Ghoor- 
kas,  he  was  sent  to  invite  some  of 
the  mountain  tribes,  who  had  suffered 
from  their  depredations,  to  rise  and  act 
upon  their  rear.  In  coming  to  th&dis- 
trict  of  Sirmore,  one  of  the  lower 
stages  of  the  Himmaleh,  he  found  it 
singularly  divided  into  very  high 
ridges,  usually  not  less  than  5000  feet, 
with  deep  glens  intervening,  so  that 
the  traveller  had«  most  laborious  suc¬ 
cession  of  ascent  and  descent.  In  as¬ 
cending  to  the  still  loftier  district  of 
Joobul,  he  found  the  mountains  co¬ 
vered  with  the  most  magnificent  fo¬ 
rests  ;  pines  of  all  sorts,  and  of  all 
ages,  from  the  greenest  state  of  youth 
to  the  most  hoary  state  of  decay. 
Hollies  and  oakshadgrown  to  the  most 
gigantic  size,  with  sycamore  and  yew 
of  the  most  varied  forms.  At  one  spot, 
a  vista  opened  into  the  wild  and  aw¬ 
ful  forest,  through  which  the  whole 
of  the  hills,  in  their  various  ridges, 
to  and  beyond  the  Sutlej,  appeared 
boldly  swelling,  till  they  fadM  in  the 
distance.  The  cultivation  was  very 
great,  and  extraordinary  labour  bad 
been  exerted  in  fitting  for  it  the  al¬ 
most  perpendicular  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Districts,  which  seemed  desti¬ 
ned  by  nature  to  depend  upon  others 
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for  food,  were  thus  enabled  even  to  ward,which  becomes  continuous  with 
export  grain.  The  external  accom-  Toonul,  the  lower  part  of  which  we 
modations  of  the  natives  are  every  crossed.  This  ridge  forms  a  side  and 
way  superior  to  those  of  the  Scotcn  part  of  the  back  of  the  valley  or  hol- 
Highlanders ;  but  of  their  character  low  of  Cot,ha,  the  chief  ravine  of 
nothing  can  be  said  in  praise.  Not  which,  however,  commences  at  the 
only,  like  other  barbarians,  are  they  top  of  the  bosom  of  Buchooncha ;  this 
prone  to  violence  and  plunder,  in-  is  joined  by  smaller,  but  equally  rug- 
volved  in  deadly  feuds,  and  acknow-  ged  clefts  from  the  back,  which  all 
lodging  no  law  but  the  sword ;  they  unite  their  waters  below,  and  roll  a 
are  also  cringing,  servile,  and  abject,  great  and  rapid  torrent  to  the  Jumna, 
end  wholly  insincere  in  their  profes-  "  But  it  would  not  be  easy  to  con- 
sions  of  service.  Like  Asiatic  troops  vey  by  any  description  a  just  idea  of 
in  general,  they  "  fight  for  pay ;  and  the  peculiarly  rugged  and  gloomy 
whose  bread  they  eat,  his  cause  they  wildness  of  this  glen ;  it  looks  like  the 
will  defend  against  country,  friends,  ruins  of  nature,  and  appears,  as  it  is 
and  relations.”  said  to  be,  completely  impracticable 

All  the  scenery  hitherto  seen  ap-  and  impenetrable.  Little  is  to  be  seen 
peered  tame,  when  compared  to  that  except  dark  rock  ;  wood  only  fringes 
which  presented  itself  when  they  ap-  the  lower  parts  and  the  waters'  edge ; 
proached  the  mighty  mountains,  perhaps  the  spots  and  streaks  of  snow, 
whence  issue  the  sources  of  the  Jum-  contrasting  with  the  general  black- 
na,  and  of  the  Ganges.  Bunderpouch,  ness  of  the  scene,  heighten  the  ap- 
containing  the  source  of  the  Jumna,  pearance  of  desolation.  No  living 
is  described  as  follows  : —  thing  is  seen ;  no  motion  but  that  of 

“  The  scenery,  on  the  whole,  has  the  waters ;  no  sound  but  their  roar.” 
very  much  changed  its  character ;  in-  The  general  comparative  view  of 
stead  of  the  villages  and  extensive  the  scenery  on  the  two  rivers  concen- 
faces  of  cultivation;  and  sharp  and  trates  a  great  deal  of  information, 
steep,  yet  practicable  hills,  we  now  *•  From  the  description  given  of  the 
saw  nothing  but  the  brown  rocks  nature  and  appearance  of  the  banks 
staring  through  the  dark  pine  and  oak  of  the  Jumna,  it  maybe  conceived 
woods,  which  hang  shaggy  around  that  nothing  wilder  or  more  imprac- 
their  brows,  and  clothe  their  feet,  as  ticable  could  well  present  itself  to  the 
well  as  the  deeper  and  less  stony  traveller’s  view,  than  the  scenes  there 
glens,  which  are  numerous  and  ro*  witnessed ;  and  I  confess  that  this 
mantic.  The  tops  of  these  hills  are  was  my  own  idea.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
spotted  with  green  or  brown,  as  the  certainthat  the  character  of  the  moun- 
bright  verdure  of  the  rainy  season  tains  that  form  the  banks  of  the  Bha- 
springs  from  the  scanty  soil,  or  is  de-  giruttee,  in  the  quarter  we  have  pass- 
nied  to  the  barren  rock,  and  clouds  ed  to-day,  is  not  only  different  from 
and  darkness  hang  over  all.  Having  that  of  any  yet  seen,  but  marked  by 
reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  we  features  unspeakably  more  lofty,  rug- 
looked  down  upon  a  very  deep  and  ged,  and  inaccessible.  There  is  even 
dark  glen,  called  Palia  Gadh,  which  less  of  beauty,  and  more  of  horror ; 
is  the  outlet  to  the  waters  of  one  of  more  to  inspire  dread,  less  to  capti- 
the  most  terrific  and  gloomy  valleys  vate.  The  variety  of  character  to  be 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  lofty  peak  met  with  in  these  mountains,  particu- 
Buchooncha  stretches  forth  a  rugged  larly  after  reaching  their  more  re- 
ridge  called  'Hilpoora,  to  the  south-  mote  and  difficult  regions,  is  remark- 
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able ;  and,  to  a  person  who  has  only 
travelled  in  the  lower  parts,  and  seen 
the  better  cultivated  and  more  inha¬ 
bited  tracts  of  the  country,  scarcely 
credible.  Perhaps  a  more  complete 
and  better  marked  example  of  this 
cannot  he  produced  in  any  purely 
mountainous  country,  certainly  not 
in  that  under  consideration,  than  is 
exhibited  in  the  features  we  see, 
marking  the  beds  of  the  Sutlej,  the 
Pabur,  the  Jumna,  and  the  Bhagirut- 
tee  (the  head  of  the  Ganges.) 

The  mountains  which  form  the 
valley  of  the  Sutlej,  particularly  on 
the  north-west  side,  are  brown,  bar¬ 
ren,  steep,  and  rocky ;  but  they  have 
these  characters  without  the  gran¬ 
deur  produced  by  lofty  precipices  or 
fringing  wood.  The  nullahs  that  fur¬ 
row  them  are  dark,  uninteresting 
chasms,  and  their  breasts  in  general 
are  unenlivened  by  cultivation  ;  and, 
though  their  heights  are  thickly 
crowned  with  forts,  there  are  no  neat 
villages  surrounded  with  trees,  on 
which  the  eye  may  turn  and  rest  from 
the  dark  desert  around.  Such  are  the 
Cooloo  hills,  which  met  our  view  from 
below  Coraharsein,  even  to  beyond  Se- 
ran.  And  on  the  Bischur  side,  though 
there  may  be  somewhat  more  culti¬ 
vation  above,  and  wood  yields  its  ver¬ 
dure  here  and  there,  to  embellish  the 
valleys,  still  the  lower  parts  of  the 
hills,  for  a  descent  of  full  three  miles, 
to  the  narrow,  rocky,  and  arid  bed  of 
the  river,  exhibit  little  except  black 
rock  peeping  irregularly  through 
brown  burnt  grass. 

"  The  smiling  vale  of  the  Pabur, 
offers  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  black 
chasm  through  which  the  Sutlej  rolls. 
We  cannot  speak  of  this  river  very 
near  its  source ;  but,  from  a  long  way 
beyond  the  village  of  Pooroo,  which 
is  seven  miles  above  Raeengudh,  it 
flows  meandering  through  a  valley  of 
moderate  breadth,  in  which  pasture 
and  crops  are  chequered  with  its  dif¬ 


ferent  streams ;  and  on  the  banks  and 
roots  of  the  hills,  rich  cultivation,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  wood,  form  a  lovely  pic¬ 
ture,  which  extends  up  the  stream  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish,  and  till 
brown  hills,  topped  with  snow  and 
rocks,  close  the  prospect. 

**  If  any  success  has  attended  the 
perhaps  too  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  banks  and  bed  of  the  Jumna,  the 
reader  will  already  have  formed  an 
idea  of  them :  though  rocky,  precipir 
tous,  and  wild,  they  are  woody,  green, 
and  varied  with  sloping  faces,  which 
are  rich  with  cultivation  and  verdure. 
Here  and  there  the  river  runs  through 
a  level,  though  narrow  bottom,  and 
many  well-cultivated  and  beautiful 
valleys  lead  into  it;  even  at  its  source, 
though  a  wilder  collection  of  requi¬ 
sites  for  a  romantic  and  imposing 
landscape,  as  rock,  wood,  precipice, 
and  snow,  could  not  well  be  drawn 
together,  they  did  not  form  so  truly 
desert  and  stern  a  scene  as  is  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  the  bed  of  the  Bhagiruttee. 

**  1  have  said  that  these  mountains 
are  more  lofty  and  bare ;  in  fact,  we 
had  now  penetrated  farther  into  their 
higher  and  more  inclement  regions ; 
and  the  Bhagiruttee,  a  far  larger  ri¬ 
ver  than  the  Jumna, has  worn  a  deeper 
bed,  even  in  the  stubborn  materials 
of  their  bowels. 

“  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the 
change  of  scene  effected  by  this 
change  of  situation;  not  only  is  lux¬ 
uriant  foliage  more  rare,  all  rich  and 
lively  greens  giving  way  to  the  dark 
brown  of  the  flr,  which  spots  the  face 
of  the  rock ;  but  even  that  rock  is 
evidently  more  continually  acted  on 
by  the  severity  of  the  storms.  Instead 
of  being  covered  with  rich  and  varied 
hues,  the  effect  of  lichens  and  the 
smaller  herbage,  that  usually  clothe 
and  variegate  even  a  precipice-  the 
rocks  here  are  white,  grey,  red,  or 
brown,  the  colour  of  their  fracture, 
as  if  a  constant  violence  was  crum- 
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bling  them  to  pieces.  Their  sharp  and 
splintered  pinnacles  spire  up  above 
the  general  mass ;  their  middle  region 
and  feet  are  scantily  sprinkled  with 
the  sombre,  unvarying  fir-tree;  while 
the  higher  parts,  retiring  from  the 
view,  present  little  more  than  brown 
rock,  except  where  a  lofty  mass  of 
snow  overtops  them,  and  calls  to  our 
recollection  how  nearly  and  com¬ 
pletely  we  are  surrounded  by  it.  No 
green  smiling  valleys  yield  their  wa¬ 
ters  to  the  river ;  the  white  and  foul 
torrents  which  swell  its  stream,  pour 
their  troubled  tribute  through  chasms 
cleft  in  the  solid  rock,  or  are  seen 
tumbling  down  its  face,  from  the 
snow  that  gives  them  birth. 

**  The  whole  scene  casts  a  damp 
on  the  mind ;  an  indefinite  idea  of  de¬ 
sert  solitude  and  helplessness  steals 
over  it :  we  are,  as  it  were,  shut  out 
from  the  world,  and  feel  our  notliing- 
ness.” 

Nothing,  however,  could  equal  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  at  Gungotree, 
a  place  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  and  where  the  traveller  is  im¬ 
mediately  in  presence  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  peak,  whence  the  Ganges  issues. 

**  The  scene  in  which  this  holy 
place  is  situated,  is  worthy  of  the 
mysterious  sanctity  attributed  to  it, 
and  the  reverence  with  which  it  is  re¬ 
garded.  The  bare  and  peaked  cliffs 
which  shoot  to  the  skies,  yield  not  in 
ruggedness  or  'elevation  to  any  we 
have  seen ;  their  ruins  lie  in  wild  cha¬ 
otic  masses  at  their  feet,  and  scantier 
wood  imperfectly  relieves  their  na¬ 


kedness  ;  even  the  dark  pine  more 
rarely  roots  itself  in  the  deep  chasms 
which  time  has  worn.  Thus  on  all 
sides  is  the  prospect  closed,  except 
in  front  to  the  eastward,  where,  from 
behind  a  mass  of  bare  spires,  four 
huge,  loRy,  snowy  peaks  arise ;  these 
are  the  peaks  of  Roodroo-Himmalah. 
There  could  be  no  finer  finishing,  no 
grander  close,  to  such  a  scene. 

«  We  approach  it  through  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  enormous  shapeless  masses 
of  granite,  which,  during  ages,  have 
fallen  from  the  cliffs  above,  that  frown 
over  the  very  temple,  and,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  will  some  day  themselves  de¬ 
scend  in  ruins  and  crush  it.  Around 
the  enclosure,  and  among  the  masses, 
for  some  distance  up  the  mountain,  a 
few  fine  old  pine-trees  throw  a  dark 
shade,  and  form  a  magnificent  fore¬ 
ground  ;  while  the  river  runs  impetu¬ 
ously  in  its  shingly  bed,  and  the  stifled 
but  tearful  sound  of  the  stones  which  it 
rolls  along  with  it,  crushing  together, 
mixes  with  the  roar  of  its  waters. 

We  are  now  in  the  centre  of  the 
stupendous  Himmalah,  the  loftiest, 
and  perhaps  most  rugged,  range  of 
mountains  in  the  world.  We  were  at 
the  acknowledgedsource  of  thatnoble 
river,  equally  an  object  of  veneration 
and  a  source  of  fertility,  plenty,  and 
opulence  to  Hindostan ;  and  we  had 
now  reached  the  holiest  shrine  of 
Hindoo  worship  which  these  holy 
hills  contain.  These  are  surely  stri¬ 
king  considerations,  combining  with 
the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  place,  to 
move  the  feelings  strongly." 


FUGITIVE  AND  OCCASIONAL  POETRY. 


LINES 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  IQTH  OF  JULY,  IN  MEMORY  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S 
CORONATION. 


Say,  glorious  orb !  whose  undiminish’d  lamp 
Ha£  lighted  countless  nations  to  repose, 

When  didst  thou  mark  in  court,  or  bower,  or  camp, 

A  statelier  train,  or  comelier  forms,  than  those 
Whose  long  array  yon  ample  gates  enclose  ? 

The  Chiefs  are  there,  who  bade  tbe  lion  wave 
On  earth  and  ocean  o'er  Britannia’s  foes ; 

The  Senate  there,  who,  to  the  vanquish’d  brave. 

Her  arts,  her  equal  laws,  her  rescued  freedom  gave. 

Worthy  are  they  to  clasp  the  gilded  spur. 

To  pace  with  plumed  head  and  garter’d  knee. 

While  velvet  glows  beneath  pale  minever, 

Tbe  sumptuous  garb  of  antique  chivalry ; 

Fbr  not  at  high  Poitiers  beat  hearts  more  free, 

Not  hardier  knights  the  proud  Armada  met. 

Than  gird  thy  golden  pall,  and  beat  for  thee. 

Monarch,  whose  rule  in  Albion’s  crown  hath  set 
Gems  that  may  Tudor  mock,  and  shame  Plantagenet.  - 

And  now  that  peerless  crown  adorns  thy  brow. 

Thine  arm  sustains  the  sceptre  of  command ; 

Princes  before  thy  throne  their  fealty  vow, 

'And  every  voice,  and  each  exultant  hand. 

Attests  the  homage  of  thy  native  land. 

The  white>robed  choir  respond,  and  music's  wings. 
Fraught  with  a  nation’s  prayers,  for  Heaven  expand; 

From  base  to  battlement  the  fabric  rings. 

And  silence  guards  no  more  the  sepulchre  of  kings. 
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Dreams  my  fond  brain — or  hath  that  sound  aSray’d 
The  slumbering  tenants  of  the  sculptured  tomb  ? 

Metbinks  1  track  along  the  dim  arcade 

Whose  storied  panes  increase  its  twilight  gloom, 
Long-buried  chiefs  that  wait  the  day  of  doom. 

Sebert  is  there,  who  bade  the  cross  divine 
On  Thomey’s  barren  islet  bud  and  bloom ; 

Meek  Edward  quits  his  desecrated  shrine ; 

And  Henry  wakes,  whose  name  shall  with  these  walls  decline. 

Potent  in  arts  alone,  the  wavering  Sire 

Leans  on  the  dauntless  son,  his  life’s  support. 

On  him  whose  wisdom  curb'd  the  nobles’  ire. 

Whose  valour  won  the  Cambrian  mountain  fort ; 

And  there  strides  on  the  Knight  of  Agincourt 
In  equal  pace  with  him  of  Cressy’s  field. 

V'^ictors  in  vain,  since  Fortune’s  hckle  sport 
To  jarring  chiefs  consign’d  th’  unblemish'd  shield. 

And  lefl  to  babes  the  sword  scarce  Ascabart  could  wield. 

W’arriors  and  war’s  flood  waves  thus  idly  ebb  ; 

But  mark  the  pile  where  brass  has  learned  to  breathe. 

And  stone,  like  dew-drops  on  Arachne’s  web, 

Looks  lightly  down  o’er  bannered  stalls  beneath. 

Thence  come  the  peaceful  kings  with  sword  in  sheath. 

On  Richmond’s  brow  the  blended  roses  twine. 

Red  Albin's  thistle  decks  her  Stuart’s  wreath, 

But  Erin's  flower,  for  ages  doom’d  to  pine. 

Reserves  its  bloom  to  bless  the  Heir  of  Brunswick's  line. 

Nations  repose :  for  man's  impetuous  pride. 

His  schemes,  his  strifes,  by  death's  cold  hand  are  hushed  ; 
Remorseless  Mary  walks  at  Edward's  side ; 

Eliza  views  the  beauteous  foe  she  crush'd. 

Nor  paler  grows  her  cheek  that  never  blush’d ; 

Voluptuous  Charles,  thrice  bound  in  Bourbon’s  chain. 
Meets  great  Nassau,  with  Bourbon's  conquest  flush'd  ; 

And  Stuart’s  daughters,  him  whose  golden  rein 
Ruled  the  white  steed  that  ramp'd  o’er  Stuart’s  lost  domain. 

Silent  the  train  recedes — but,  ah !  to  him 

Who  claims  their  throne,  that  silence  speaks  more  loud 
Than  the  glad  people’s  voice,  their  splendour  dim 
Dispels  life’s  pageant  like  a  summer  cloud. 

Pensive  on  him  gaze  all — the  meek — the  proud — 

The  valiant  and  the  weak — but  pensive  most 
Pale  Richard’s  shade — see,  see !  the  crimson’d  shroud. 

He  lingering  waves,  and,  ere  in  darkness  lost. 

Gives  language  to  the  looks  of  all  the  shadowy  host. 
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**  Monarch  I  the  feast,  the  song,  the  banquet  cup. 

For  thee  shall  glad  yon  rafter'd  roof  to*night  { 

And  every  angel  form  that  bears  it  up. 

Shall  bathe  his  pinions  in  a  flood  of  light. 

For  thee,  in  orient  pearl,  and  plumage  vmite. 

Shall  beauteous  Albion  lead  her  starry  train. 

For  thee,  the  Prince,  the  Noble,  and  the  Knight, 

The  lawn-robed  Prelate,  and  the  lowly  swain. 

Shall  shout,  till  vales,  and  hills,  and  oceans,  shout  again. 

**  The  hand  untaught  to  serve,  on  thee  shall  tend. 

And  maple  vie  with  gold  thy  touch  to  meet ; 

The  knee  unused  to  kneel,  to  thee  shall  bend ; 

And,  like  its  mountain  lord,  the  falcon  fleet 
Shall  stoop  from  air,  and  chirp  thy  hand  to  greet ; 

While  trump,  and  drum,  and  clarion’s  thrilling  call. 

Herald  the  youthful  Champion,  at  thy  feet 
To  seal  his  challenge  with  the  gauntlet's  fall, 

By  high-born  Howard  back’d,  and  him  who  quell’d  the  Gaul. 

**  Quaff  the  full  cup  of  bliss :  yet,  oh,  beware ! 

As  high  it  foam’d  for  me,  when  that  fair  roof. 

My  master-work,  first  spanned  the  yielding  air. 

And  echo’d  first  the  charger’s  clattering  hoof. 

My  Champion  too  was  there  in  arms  of  proof; 

No  hand  opposed,  no  tongue  defiance  spoke ; 

Thousands  throng’d  round,  who  stood  ere  long  aloof, 

And  he  who  hired  the  assassin’s  kindlier  stroke. 

Knelt  lowest  of  the  low— the  faithless  Bolingbroke. 

“  Then  trust  not  thou  the  flatterer’s  hollow  voice. 

Court  not  the  wavering  crowds’  vociferous  zeal, 

Be  just — if  mortals  deem  thee  just,  rejoice— 

But  if  the  traitor’s  malison  they  deal. 

To  Him  who  made  thee  King,  make  thine  appeal. 

Be  His  strong  arm  thy  buckler.  He  thy  might ; 

So  may’st  thou  stand  unmoved,  nor  fear,  nor  feel 
Seditious  breath,  that  taints  the  breeze  of  night. 

Or  bold  rebellion’s  shaft,  that  shames  the  noonday  light. 

**  And  in  that  hour,  when  mortal  strength  is  weak. 

When  thou,  like  us,  shalt  own  a  tyrant's  sway. 

Supreme  o’er  Valour’s  arm,  and  Beauty’s  cheek. 

And  even  o’er  Virtue’s  tenement  of  clay. 

With  whom  thy  Sire  and  mine  alike  decay. 

And  thy  fair  daughter’s  bloom  untimely  show’d— 

Oh  1  in  that  awful  hour  be  Heaven  thy  stay. 

And  there  be  thou  enthroned,  through  His  dear  blood. 
Who  wore  the  thorn-wove  crown,  and  dyed  the  Holy  Rood.” 
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LINES 

TO  THE  MEMOBT  OF  A  LATE  DISTINGUISHED  CHARACTER. 

Lawrence  of  Tirtuoui  Father,  virtuous  Son. 

Milton. 

Long  threatening  hung  th’  impending  gloom. 
While  trembling  Hope  respired  with  paint 
And  shrinking  fear  foresaw  tne  doom 
That  sorrowing  hearts  could  ill  sustain  : 

The  bolt  is  sped — we  view  aghast 
The  mighty  ruin  fall’n  at  last. 

As  some  majestic  sheltering  oaky 

With  ample  boughs,  the  forest’s  pride, 

Victim  of  Heaven’s  own  thunder  stroke, 

Spreads  its  lamented  ruin  wide ; 

The  scatter’d  tenants  of  its  shade 
With  plaintive  cries  the  ear  invade. 

Thus  low  on  earth  Machaon  lies, 

To  us  extinct,  that  mighty  mind  ; 

Long  must  we  mourn  the  good  and  wise— 

The  noble-hearted,  true,  and  kind : — 

The  yawning  gulf,  which  all  deplore. 

Lies  open  to  be  fill’d  no  more. 

Sprung  from  a  long  paternal  line, 

For  virtue  loved — for  science  famed — 

'Midst  Scotia’s  nobles  first  to  shine. 

His  high  maternal  lineage  claim’d  ; 

Yet  Genius  on  his  favour’d  head 
New  honours  heap’d— new  lustre  shed. 

Sprung  from  the  noble  and  the  brave— 

The  saint,  the  scholar,  and  the  sage, — 

Though  round  his  tomb  no  trophies  wave. 

His  fame  to  every  distant  age 
Shall  flourish  fresh  in  vernal  grace. 

And  add  new  splendour  to  the  race. 

Cold  is  that  heart  whose  fervid  glow 
Burst  forth  in  many  an  ardent  gleam ; 

Closed  are  those  lips,  whence  wont  to  flow 
Of  eloquence  the  copious  stream. 

While  wit  and  learning’s  blended  powers 
Bloom’d  fair  in  academic  bowers. 
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His  was  the  dear  and  spotless  life» 

Pure  as  the  lucid  mountain  stream  ; 
And  sordid  art  and  petty  strife. 

And  avarice  with  her  eolden  dream. 
Shrunk  from  that  candid  open  mien 
Where  truth  and  honour  shone  serene. 

The  stream  that  with  diminish'd  force 
Irriguous  wanders  through  the  mead, 
Or,  hid  in  shades,  directs  its  course. 

Each  humbler  plant  unseen  to  feed ; 
While  verdure  fresh,  and  flow’rets  gay. 
Reviving  mark  its  devious  way : 

An  emblem  fair  its  course  supplied 
Of  bounty  ever  fresh  and  new. 

That  while  it  wander'd  far  and  wide, 

As  silent  moved  as  evening  dew. 

And  heal’d  disease,  and  soften’d  woe,— 
That  stream,  alas  1  has  ceased  to  flow. 

She  who,  to  him  supremely  dear. 

Dwelt  in  his  generous  bosom’s  core ; 
They  who,  his  pride  and  solace  here, 

Joy  in  a  father’s  smile  no  more. 

While  o’er  the  treasure  lost  they  moan,— 
Mourn  not  unaided  or  alone. 

Sickness,  and  want,  and  sorrow  round. 
Respond  with  answering  sounds  of  woe. 
Long  must  they  mourn  the  skill  profound. 
That  bade  the  healing  balsam  flow, 

And  added  to  the  unbought  cure 
The  aid  that  made  it  firm  and  sure. 

Not  to  this  favour’d  isle  alone. 

Where  art  and  genius  soar  so  high. 
Where  science  mounts  her  western  throne. 
And  heavenward  lifts  her  eagle  eye. 
Was  his  much  honour’d  name  confined. 
Who  lived  and  thought  for  all  his  kind. 

Where’er  the  sons  of  science  strive 
Our  feeble  nature’s  pangs  to  aid. 

His  fame  immortal  shall  survive 
With  grateful  honours  duly  paid. 
Extensive  as  the  healing  art. 

And  dear  to  every  generous  heart : 
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Where  Britain’s  enerjjetic  tongue 
Is  heard  in  East  or  Western  Ind, 

Or  Shakespeare's  verse,  or  Milton’s  song. 
Have  fancy  waked  or  taste  refined. 
Beneath  the  sun’s  last  lingering  ray. 

Or  where  he  first  pours  forth  the  day ; 

From  where  Canadian  wastes  of  snow, 
Sullen  in  wint’ry  guise  appear. 

To  where  the  South,  with  ardent  glow. 
Decks  with  her  golden  fruits  the  year, 
Columbia’s  sons  that  name  revere^ 

To  virtue  and  to  wisdom  dear. 

Even  hostile  France,  averse  no  more 
To  merit's  just  and  powerful  claim. 

In  healing  art  and  classic  lore, 

Inscribes  the  Scottish  sage’s  name 
Amongst  her  sons,  whose  mir  renown ' 
Their  country’s  letter’d  honours  crown. 

Yet  not  the  wealth  his  spirit  scorn’d. 

Not  all  the  wreathes  his  genius  won. 
Not  all  who  praised,  nor  all  who  mourn’d. 
Avail  when  life’s  short  day  is  done : 

To  heartfelt  virtues  prized  by  Heaven, 
The  unfading  amaranth  is  given. 

His  dear-loved  country  heirs  that  fame. 
That  long  her  classic  page  shall  grace, 
His  offspring,  too,  may  boast  the  name. 
That  sheds  a  radiance  o’er  his  race ; 
But  ’tis  his  goodness  spreads  a  bloom. 
And  scatters  fragrance  round  his  tomb. 


NAPOLEON. 

{From  the  French). 

[[The  following  is  a  pretty  correct  version  of  one  of  the  numerous  poems  on  the 
Death  of  Napoleon,  at  present  in  circulation  in  Paris.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the 
fond  and  devoted  attachment  with  which  his  memory  is  still  cherished  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers.]] 

Nodle  spirit,  hast  thou  fled  ! 

Is  thy  glorious  journey  sped. 

Thy  days  of  brightness  numbered, — 

Soul  of  dread  sublimity  ! 
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Haat  thou  burst  thy  prison  bands. 

Twined  round  thee  by  coward  hands* 

Hast  thou  fled  to  other  lands, 

>  Where  thou  must — thou  wilt  be  free ! 

Tyrants  1  cowards  I  mark  the  day* 

Even  now  'tis  on  the  way. 

When  your  names,  to  scorn  a  prey. 

Shall  live  with  endless  infamy ! 

Hark !  'tis  victory's  deathless  knell  !— 

Lodi  shall  remember  well  !— 

Austerlitz  1  Marengo !  tell 

Of  his  glorious  chivalry  1 

Tell  his  deeds  by  field  and  flood ! 

Witness  river,  mountain,  wood ! 

Shew  his  path  of  fire  and  blood. 

That  burn’d  behind  him  gloriously ! 

Alas !  that  hero’s  life  should  close 
In  languid,  fameless,  dull  repose. 

Far  from  the  contest  that  bestows 
On  mortals  immortality ! 

Alas  !  that  he,  the  great,  the  brave. 

Should  fill  a  hermit's  bloodless  grave. 

Where  never  roll’d  the  hallowing  wave 
Of  battle  and  of  victory! 

He  should  have  died  on  bloody  field. 

Where  column  after  column  wheel’d. 

Where  cannon  roar’d*  and  charger  reel’d* 

Amid  destruction’s  revelry. 

He  should  have  laid  his  glorious  head 
Amid  the  wreck  himself  had  made. 

Ten  thousand  corpses  round  him  spread* 

The  flower  of  all  bis  enemy. 

Spirit  of  undying  name. 

Endless  honour  thou  shalt  claim. 

Whilst  thy  foes,  unknown  to  fame, 

Shall  weep  in  cold  obscurity ! 

Glory’s  hallow’d  light  divine 
Ever  on  thy  head  shall  shine. 

And  valour’s  heart  will  be  thy  shrine, 

Thy  portion  vast  futurity ! 

X.  y  X. 
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LINES 

WRITTIN  BY 

LORD  BYRON, 

On  the  Death  of  hit  Dog,  at  Nemtead  Abbey, 


Near  this  spot 

are  deposited  the  Remains  of  one, 
who  possessed  Beauty  without  Vanity, 
Strength  without  Insolence, 

Courage  without  Ferodty, 
and  all  the  Virtues  of  Man,  without  his  Vices. 

This  praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning 
flattery  if  inscribed  over  human  ashes, 
is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
BOATSWAIN,  A  DOG, 
who  was  bom  in  Newfoundland,  May,  1803, 
and  died  at  Newstead,  Not.  18,  1808. 


When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth. 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth. 

The  sculptor’s  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe. 

And  storied  urns  record  who  rest  below  ; 

When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen. 

Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  hem. 

But  the  poor  Dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend. 

The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend ; 

Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master’s  own. 

Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone. 
Unhonour’d  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth. 

Denied  in  Heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth. 

While  Man,  vain  insect !  hopes  to  be  forgiven  ; 

And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 

Oh  Man !  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour. 

Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power. 

Who  knows  thee  well,  must  quit  thee  with  disgust, 
Deg^raded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 

Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat. 

Thy  tongue  hypocrisy,  thy  heart  deceit. 

By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name. 

Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame. 

Ye  who  behold  perchance  this  simple  urn. 

Pass  on,  it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn  ; 

To  mark  a  friend’s  remains  these  stones  arise, 

T  never  knew  but  one— and  here  he  lies. 
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'POETRY.  , 


TO  THE  RAINBOW. 

By  T.  Campbell. 

TniuMPHAKT  arch,  that  fill’at  the  sky 
.  When  storms  prepare  to  party 
I  ask  not  proud  philosophy 
To  teacn  me  what  thou  art 

Still  seem  as  to  my  chilhood’s  sight, 

A  midway  station  given, 

For  happy  spirits  to  alight 
Betwixt  the  earth  ana  heaven. 

Can  all  that  optics  teadi  unfold 
Thy  form  to  please  me  so. 

As  when  I  dream  of  gems  and  gold 
Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  ? 

When  science  from  creation^s  face 
Enchantment’s  veil  withdraws. 

What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws ! 

And  yet,  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams. 
But  words  of  the  Most  High, 

Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When  o’er  the  green  undeluged  earth 
Heaven’s  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 
How  came  the  world’s  grey  fathers  forth 
To  watch  the  sacred  sign  ? 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 
O’er  mountains  yet  untrod. 

Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child, 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep. 

The  first  made  anthem  rang. 

On  earth  delivered  from  the  deep. 

And  the  first  Poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  muse’s  eye 
Unraptured  greet  thy  beam ; 
ThemeW  primeval  prophecy. 

Be  still  the  poet’s  theme. 
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The  earth  to  thee  its  incense  yields. 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings, 

When  glittering  in  the  freshen'd  fields 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 
O’er  mountain,  tower,  and  town. 

Or  mirror’d  in  the  ocean  vast, 

A  thousand  fathoms  down  !  . 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 

As  young  thy  beauties  seem. 

As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam ! 

For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span. 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age. 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 


THE 

MAID’S  REMONSTRANCE. 

Bt  T.  Campbell. 

Never  wedding,  ever  wooing. 

Still  a  lovelorn  heart  pursuing. 

Read  you  not  the  wrongs  you’re  doirig 
In  my  cheek’s  pale  hue  ? 

All  my  life  with  sorrow  strewing. 
Wed,  or  cease  to  woo. 

Rivals  banish’d,  bosoms  plighted. 

Still  our  days  are  disunite  ; 

Now  the  lamp  of  hope  is  lighted. 

Now  half  quench'd  appears. 

Damp’d  and  wavering,  and  benighted. 
Midst  my  sighs  and  tears. 

Charms  you  call  your  dearest  blessing. 
Lips  that  thrill  at  your  caressing. 

Eyes  a  mutual  soul  confessing. 

Soon  you’ll  make  them  grow 
Dim,  and  worthless  your  possessing. 
Not  with  age,  but  woe !  * 


POETRY. 


ON  THE  EPYPTIAN  TOMB. 

Pomp  of  Egypt’s  elder  day. 

Shade  of  the  mighty  pass’d  away, 

(Whose  giant  works  still  frown  sublime 
’Mid  the  twilight  shades  of  time  ;) 

Fanes  of  sculpture  vast  and  rude, 

That  strew  the  sandy  solitude, 

Lo  !  before  our  startled  eyes„ 

As  at  a  wizard’s  wand,  ye  rise, 

Glimm’ring  larger  through  the  gloom  ! 

While  on  me  secrets  of  the  tomb. 

Wrapt  in  other  times,  we  gaze. 

The  Mother-Queen  of  ancient  days. 

Her  mystic  symbol  in  her  hand. 

Great  Isis  seems  herself  to  stand. 

From  mazy  vaults,  high-arch’d  and  dim. 

Hark  !  heard  ye  not  Osiris’  hymn  ? 

And  saw  ye  not,  in  order  dread. 

The  long  procession  of  the  dead  ? 

Forms  that  the  night  of  years  conceal’d, 

As  by  a  flash,  are  here  reveal'd  ; 

Chiefs,  who  sung  the  victor  song, 

Scepter’d  kings,  a  shadowy  throng ! 

From  slumber  of  three  thousand  years. 

Each  as  in  life  and  light  appears. 

Stem  as  of  yore !  yes,  vision  vast. 

Three  thousand  years  have  silent  pass’d. 

Suns  of  empire  risen  and  set, 

(Whose  story  time  can  ne’er  forget,) 

Since,  in  the  morning  of  her  pride. 

Immense,  along  the  Nile’s  green  side. 

The  City  of  the  Sun  appear'd. 

And  her  gigantic  image  rear’d. 

As  her  own  Memnon,  like  a  trembling  string. 
When  the  sun,  with  rising  ray. 

Streak’d  the  lonely  desert  gray. 

Sent  forth  its  magic  murmuring. 

That  just  was  heard,  then  died  away ; 

So  pass’d,  O  Thebes !  thy  morning  pride, 

TAy  glorj/  xvas  the  sound  that  died  ! 

Phantom  of  that  city  old. 

Whose  mystic  spoils  we  now  behold, 

A  kingdom’s  sepulchre— «h  say. 

Shall  Albion’s  own  illustrious  day, 

Thus  darkly,  close  ?  her  power,  her  fame. 

Thus  pass  away,  a  shade,  a  name  I 
May  19- 
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LINES, 

waiTTKN  ON  HEARINO  THAT  THE  AUSTRIANS  HAD  ENTERED  NAPLES. 

Av — down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they  are  ; 

From  this  hour  let  the  blood  in  their  dastardly  veins. 

That  shrunk  at  the  first  touch  of  liberty’s  war, 

Be  suck’d  out  by  tyrants,  nr  stagnate  in  chains. 

On,  on,  like  a  cloud,  through  their  beautiful  vales, 

Ye  locusts  of  tyranny,  blasting  them  o'er. 

Fill,  fill  up  their  wide  sunny  waters,  ye  sails, 

^rom  each  slave-mart  of  Europe,  and  poison  their  shore ! 

May  their  fate  be  a  mock-word— may  men  of  all  lands 
Laugh  out  with  a  scorn  that  shall  ring  to  the  poles, 

When  each  sword  that  the  cowards  let  fall  from  their  hands'. 

Shall  be  forged  into  fetters  to  enter  their  souls ! 

And  deep,  and  more  deep  as  the  iron  is  driven. 

Base  slaves !  may  the  whet  of  their  agony  be. 

To  think— as  the  damn’d  haply  think  of  that  Heaven, 

They  had  once  in  their  reach— that  they  might  have  been  free ! 

When  the  world  stood  in  hope,  when  a  spirit  that  breathed 
Full  fresh  of  the  olden  time,  whisper’d  about. 

And  the  swords  of  all  Italy,  half  way  unsheath’d. 

But  waited  one  conquering  word  to  flash  out ; 

When  around  you  the  shades  of  your  mighty  in  fame, 

Filicajas  and  Petrarchs,  seem’d  bursting  to  view. 

And  their  swords  and  their  warnings,  like  tongues  of  bright  flame. 
Over  freedom’s  apostles,  fell  kind^ling  on  you. 

Good  God !  that  in  such  a  proud  moment  of  life. 

Worth  ages  of  history— when,  had  you  hurl’d 
One  bolt  at  yon  bloody  invader,  that  strife 

Between  freemen  and  tyrants  had  spread  through  the  world. 

That  then — oh  !  disgrace  upon  manhood— e’en  then. 

You  should  falter,  should  cling  to  your  pitiful  breath, 

Cower  down  into  beasts,  when  you  might  nave  stood  men  ; 

'And  prefer  the  slave’s  life  of  damnation  to  death ! 

It  is  strange— it  is  dreadful— shout,  tyranny !  shout. 

Through  your  dungeons  and  palaces,  freedom  is  o’er— 

If  there  lingers  one  spark  of  her  light,  tread  it  out. 

And  return  to  your  empire  of  darkness  once  more. 
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Of  the  three  hundred,  grant  but  three. 
To  make  a  new  Thermopyls. 

Don  Juan, 


Slow  sets  the  sun ;  his  ray  serene 

He  throws  upon  a  lovely  scene  ;  ^ 

Blest  scene !  where  once,  as  eagle  free,  • 

The  Grecian  hail’d  thee.  Liberty ! 

Where  now  the  Turkish  despot  reigns,  v 

And  rules  with  iron  rod  the  plains  ^ 

Where  Greece,  while  Greece  remain’d,  had  fought  '] 

In  Freedom’s  holy  cause,  and  taught  ^ 

The  nations  round  to  bend  with  fear  i  '' 

Before  her  brilliant  high  career.  >  •  < 


Land  of  the  freeman !  canst  thou  be  <!. 

So  fall’n,  so  low  in  slavery j 
Land  of  the  good,  the  brave,  the  wise,  J 

Whose  souls  have  sought  their  native  skies,  ^  ^ 

Oh,  can  thy  children  but  look  on  '  * 

The  ruin’d  pile,  the  mouldering  stone,  i 

Which  once  were  Grecia’s  halls  of  state, 

Where  Senates  held  their  grave  debate  ?  /  ] 

Or  can  this  slavish,  abject  son,  '  ^ 

Look  on  thy  plain,  O  Marathon  ? 

Or  stand,  with  soul  unmoved,  and  see  ^  « 

Thy  well'fought  pass,  Thermopylae  ?— i 
Or  gaze  on  Leuctra’s  hallow’d  plain. 

And  think  on  all  those  scenes  in  vain  ?— 

Ye  sacred  brave !  in  vain  ye  died— 

In  vain  has  flow’d  the  purple  tide 
Of  millions,  at  their  country’s  call— 

Vain  were  your  efforts,  vain  your  fail  !— 

Your  fame  forgot,  your  valour  gone — 

Your  name  despised,  remains  alone. 
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-  i  LORD  BYRON  TO  MR  T.  MOORE. 

■  My  boat  is  on  the  shore. 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea : 

■  ^  But  ere  1  go,  Tom  Moore, 

I  Here's  a  double  health  to  thee. 

^  Here’s  a  sigh  for  those  I  love,^ 

And  a  smile  for  those  I  hate, 

And,  whatever  sky's  above, 

Here's  heart  for  any  fate. 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me. 

It  still  shall  bear  me  on  ; 

Though  a  desert  should  surround  me, 

'  It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were  it  the  last  drop  in  the  well. 

As  I  gasp'd  on  the  brink. 

Ere  my  fainting  spirits  fell, 

'Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

In  that  water,  as  this  wine. 

The  libation  I  would  pour 

Should  be— Peace  to  thee  and  thine. 

And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore ! 


